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‘ARETHUSA’ JACK APÉRES For] 


THE ‘ARETHUSA’ AND ‘CHICHESTER’ 
TRAINING SHIPS 
Prepare poor British Boys of good character for the Royal Navy and 
Mercantile Marine. ` 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS WILL BE THANKFULLY RECEIVED. 


The National Refuges for Homeless & Destitute Children 


ncorporated 1904). 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND THE QUEEN. 
President: THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.B. 
LONDON OFFICE: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
JOINT SECRETARIES: H. BRISTOW WALLEN AND HENRY G. COPELAND. 


Mr. E. CARLISLE, M.A. Cantab., 
Major M. H. GREGSON, late R.E. 


Prepare Candidates for all Army 
and Civil Service Examinations at : 
5&7 LEXHAM GARDENS, KENSINGTON, W. | 


We have retained the services of all the Tutors who have been so remarkably successful in past 
years, and`continue to receive both Resident and Non-Resident Candidates, 


pS 


Recent Successes include z 
STAFF COLLEGE (CAMBERLEY), JUNE, 1910. | j 
TWENTY-FIVE passed in the competitive list andi 
SEVEN obtained Nominations. ; | 
STAFF COLLEGE (QUETTA), OCTOBER, 1910. | 
NINETEEN of the Twenty-five SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES read with us. | 


à Other Successes obtained this year include : | 


ARMY QUALIFYING. 


7 


| TWENTY-ONE PASSED. 
TOOLWICH (JUNE). . MILITARY COMPETITIVE. 


TWO PASSED. NINETEEN PASSED. D À 
N POLICE (JUNE). PROMOTION. | 
ONE PASSED. EIGHTY-THREE PASSED. 


Per Dozon. 


—Vin Ordinaire. Bots. 4-Bots: 


K, an ‘excellent light Dinner Wine. The quality of this wine 14 / 6 8/ 3 ay 
ne usually sold at much higher prices. À 


=. . = J d =) 
WINE, old in bottle. On comparison it will be foun 9 
old at higher prices. The appreciation this wine meets 17 / 6 9/ 
sing number of customers it procures us ip Tone 
itional confidence in submitting it to those who 

`: -Stations 
n Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to any Railway ‘ 
including Cases and Bottles. | them In value, 


there is no Claret sold in Great a e ; 
NY, Wine & Spirit Merchants, Limited N 
IN STREET aMagréhes tennis Market Street i 


Britain to equa 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, ADVERTISER, JAN. 191. 0 


NOTICE.—Communications respecting space for Advertisements In the ‘NINETEENTH Ene 
must bo addressed to The Advertisement Manager, 6 Arundel Street, Strand, London, W. Ce 


ESTABLISHED 1809. 


| NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE. 


Insurance Company, 


In which are vested the Shares of THE OCEAN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd., and 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


FIRE. LIFE. ANNUITIES. MARINE. BURCLARY. ACCIDENTS, &c. 


Total Funds - - - - £20,000,000. 
Annual Income - - - - £4,500,000. 


sdneedle St., LONDON, E. Co Princes St., EDINBURGH. 


P = CHARING CROSS 
E- a | avo. TURKISH BATHS 7 


PRONOUNCED TO BE THE FINEST IN EUROPE. 


Gentlemen’s Entrance—NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE. 


: SEPARATE BATH FOR LADIES. 
ENTRANO NOiD OC AA Passage, Craven Street, Strand. 


LIGHT BATHS. DOUCHES. ELECTRIC BATHS. VIBRO-MASSAGE. 
À Admission—9 A.M. to 7 P.M., 33. 6d.; after T P.M., 2s. 
j OT Se + 


And at London Bridge, Broad Street, Aldgate, Edgware Road, and Wool pee 
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Under the Highest Patronage. alcCLintock. With 
8vo. 15s. net. 


Clerical and General Te pec 


AND ost and best of all prose des 


Robe Makers. 5. Maccowax, D.D. 
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HAYDN'S 
DICTIONARY OF DATES 


AND UNIVERSAL INFORMATION 


Contains a Complete Record of Events, Ancient, Medizeval, 
and Modern, British and Foreign, from the Earliest Times 
to the Summer of 1910. 


DNA ERA re Et EDITION. 


Comprising: Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient, Mediæval, and Modern—the Origin and Develop- 
ment of Arts and Learning—the Civil, Military, Religious, and Moral Institutions of Nations in 
different Epochs, with Special Reference to the History and Achievements of the British Empire, 

Dpecla MOTO rene Se Sl 


IT IS ACCURATE, COMPREHENSIVE, EXHAUSTIVE, 


and so clearly arranged, Alphabetically and Chronologically, that the desired information can be 
found in a moment. 


The TIMES says :—-' The most Universal Book of Reference in a moderate compass that we 
know of in the English language.’ 


Medium 8vo. cloth, 21s. net; half-ealf, 25s. net; full or tree-calf, 31s. 6d. net. 
WARD, LOCK & CO. Ltd. Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
OOO ieee 


NEW FROM COVER TO COVER. 


_ WEBSTER’S NEW 
TERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


L The Webster Tradition Developed by Modern Scientific 
10° exicography. < Key to Literature of Seven Centuries. 
b enera! Information Practically Doubled. <~ Divided 
e: Important Words Above, Less Important Below. 


ins more Information of more Interest to more 


People than any other Dictionary. 


000 DEFINED WORDS AND PHRASES. 
PAGES. 6000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


iar the Illustrated Booklet showin 
er novel features, mentioning d 
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THe Ninereentn Century Apvertiser, January 1911. 


Macmillan & Co.’s New Books. 


Dr. Sven Hedin’s New Book. 


OVERLAND TO INDIA. 


By Dr. SVEN HEDIN, Author of ‘Trans-Himalaya: Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet.’ 
With 308 Illustrations from Photographs, Water-Colour Sketches, and Drawings by the 
Author, and 2 Maps. In 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 

This work is mainly devoted to Persia. 

OBSERVER.— Never have the air, the colour, the life, the scents and sounds of the waste been brought 
home with such freshness and vividness. Sven Hedin is a master of the pen and no mean performer with the 
pencil. He illustrates his pages with some odd hundreds of sketches and photographs, and it ia difficult to say 
whether the text or the illustrations are the more enchanting,’ 


Indian Unrest. By Vatentive Carron. A Reprint, Revised 


and Enlarged, from the Times, with an Introduction by Sir ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B. 
Svo. 5s. net. 

MALL GAZETTE.—‘ No book of greater value, more timely or more trenchant, has been pnblished upon 

during the past half-century; assuredly it will take its place in the estimation of experts with 

Persia ” and Lord Cromer’s “ Egypt.” . .. We congratulate Mr. Chirol most sincerely upon this 

value, rare as it is to-day, will only be enhanced as the years roll by.’ 


NEW EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED, WITH ADDITIONAL CHAPTERS. 
The American Commonwealth. By James BRYCE, 
Author of ‘The Holy Roman Empire.’ New Edition, completely Revised Throughout, 
with Additional Chapters. In 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 
Vor. I. The National Government—The State Governments. 


Vou. II. The Party System—Public Opinion—IUustrations and Reflections— 
Social Institutions. 


Reminiscences by Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. Edited by 


ARNOLD HAULTAIN, M.A. Illustrated. 8vo, 10s. net. 


Douglas Jerrold and ‘Punch.’ By WALTER JERROLD. 


With Photogravure Portraits and Illustrations from Punch. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Broad Stone of Empire. Problems of Crown 
Colony Administration. With Records of Personal Experience. By SIR CHARLES 
Bruce, G.O.M.G. With Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. net. f 

TımEs.— Sir Oharles Bruce has invested the Orown Colonies and Places of the Empire with a dignity, an 


importance, and an interest which are assuredly no more than their due, but which have for various reasons bee 
more or less obscured of late in the minds of many imperial thinkers.’ 2 


The Conflict of Colour. Being a Detailed Examinaton 
of Racial Problems throughout the World with Special Reference to the Enslish- 
speaking Peoples. By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. &vo. 10s. net. 5 

MORNING PosT.— Though criticism will doubtless be made of many of Mr. Weale’s conclusias, it is 
evident that he has carefully collected his data, and his long residence in the Far East has siven him 
exceptional opportunities for studying local conditions and acquiring a knowledge of the {des and the 
ideals of the people.’ 


The Economic Annals of the Nineteenth Century. 
1801-1820, By WILLIAM SMART, D.Phil, LL.D., Adam Smith Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Glasgow. 8vo. 21s. net. j 


Professor S. J. CHAPMAN in the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘Such realistic and minue description. « r 0 
of our economic life in the nineteenth century is urgently needed by English economists at tae presen’ time. 


. e 
The Old North Trail; or, Life, Legends, and Re- 
ligion of the Blackfeet Indians. By Warrer McOLINTOCK. With 
numerous Illustrations, 8 of which are in Colour, and a Map. /8vo. 15s. net. : $ 
THE Times.— Mr. McClintock, who is the adopted son of one of their high càiefs and the greatest living 
authority on their legends and institutions, gives us a thousand charming pictures—a few the reproductions 
in colour of excellent drawings, many more the work of his camera, but myost and best of all prose des- 
criptions irradiated with the joie de vivre of the nomadic life of the foothills,’ f 


Chinese Folk-Lore Tales. By Rey. À. Maccowax, D.D. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. net. f \ ; 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.— The stories are all vigorous and interesting, afa possess many qualities which will 
engage the attention of students of comparative folk-lore.” £ 


£ = 
MACMILLAN AND CO; Ep, LONDON. 
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Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


a 


en.  : 


THE HOLY GOSPELS. 
With over 350 Illustrations from Paintings by the Italian, Flemish, German, and French 
Masters of the 14th, 15th, and 16th Centuries. Notes on the Pictures by EUGENE 
MUNIZ, Member of the French Institute, and a Chronological and Biographical List of 
the Painters. Imperial 4to. cloth, bevelled boards, gill top, 28s. | 


‘No more sumptuous edition of the Gospels has ever been produced in English, nor any that approaches this for 
wealth and beauty of illustration. —CHURCH TIMES. 


VERSES. ' 2 
By CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. Reprinted from ‘Called to be Saints,’ ‘Time Flies,’ and 
‘The Face of the Deep.’ Small post Svo. printed in Red and Black on hand-made paper, 
buckram, top edge gilt, 3s. 64. ; limp roan, 5s.; velvet calf, 6s. 6d.; limp morocco, Ts. 6d. 


BRITISH WILD FLOWERS in their Natural Colours and Form. 

_ Text by Professor HENSLOW. With over 200 Coloured Illustrations. The Artist, GRACE 
LAYTON, obtained the Silver Flora Medal from the Horticultural, Society for these 
Drawings. Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, 8S. 

[The special merit of these Illustrations is their being true to nature in colour, and as near as 
possible in size. | 


el ae erst Se eg 


BRITISH BIRDS’ EGGS. 
Described and Illustrated with 20 Coloured Plates. By A. F. Lypon. Crown 4to. 


$ 
cloth boards, 5S. 


The History of the Ancient Peoples of the 


Classic East. — 4 
By Sir GASTON MASPERO, Hon. K.C.M.G., 


Hon, D.O.L., anc Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford ; Member of the Institute, and Professor at the College of Frances 
Director-General of Antiquities in Egypt. 


£ Edited by A. H. SAYCE, Professor of Assyriology, Oxford. 
Translated by M. L. McOLURE, Member of the Committee of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


. Mol L—THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION. EGYPT AND CHALDÆA. Fifth 


Edition. With Map nd over 470 Illustrations, including 3 Coloured Plates. Demy 410: cloth, bevelled boards, 
24s. ; half morocco, gilt edges, 48S. us l i 4 
I—THE STRUGGLE OF THE NATIONS. EGYPT, SYRIA & ASSYRIA 


cond Edition, Revised by the Author, with much additional matter. With Map, 3 Coloured Plat 
ustrations, Demy 4to\cloth, bevelled boards, 258: ; half-morocco, gilt edges, 50s. 


| OF THE EMPIRES, 850 B.0.—330 BC, Wie. 


ds of Illustrations, Demy 4to. cloth, bevelled boards, 253:; 
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Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge ; 


EGYPT AND ISRAEL. By W. M. Frixvers Perris, D.C.L., LL.D., 
1. 


F.R.S., F.B.A. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8yo, cloth bourds, 22. 64. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE BOOK OF THE LAW UNDER 


KING JOSIAH. By Professor EDOUARD NAVILLE. Translated by M. L. McCLure. With Preface by 
Professor SAYCE. Large crown 8ve. cloth boards, 1s. 64. 


MESSIANIC INTERPRETATION AND OTHER STUDIES. 


By the Rev. Canon R. J. KNow1inG, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the University of Durham. Crown 8vo. 
cloth boards, 3s. 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. Its Origin and Evolution. A Study of the 


Latin Liturgy up to the time of Charlemagne. By Monsignore Ducuesne. Translated by M. L. MeCLure. 
Third English Edition, representing the Fourth and latest French Edition of ‘Les Origines du Culte Chrétien.’ 
Demy Syvo. cloth boards, 10s, 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and Holy 
Days throughout the year. By Joun KEBLE, Printed in Red and Black. Royal 16mo. paste grain roan, 1s. 6d. ; 
lamb elegant, 2s. 6d.; German calf, 5s. ; 


OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Tuomas À Kempis. Printed 


in Red and Black, half-bound, 2s, 6d.; limp persian, 3s. 6d.; limp morocco, round corners, 45. Gd. 


BRITISH PLACE-NAMES IN THEIR HISTORICAL SETTING. 


By the Rev. EDMUND MCCLURE, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. 
‘Mr. McClure has made a most valuable contribution to the study of place-names, which attracts more and more 
attention, and of which the value is increasingly realised’—Cuurcu TIMES. 
“It is the outcome of wide and painstaking research, and of much careful thought.'—GUARDIAN. : 
“It is both a history anda valuable guide to the philology of British place-names as they occur chronologicaliy ini | 
authentic historical documents from 54 B.O. until A.D. 1154 The perusal of this scholarly yet readable book, in which ? 
history and philology are made to elucidate each other, opens up a vast field of inquiry.—NATURE, December 1, 1910. 


TISSOTS OLD TESTAMENT AND THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


With over 750 Illustrations, In Four Volumes. Imperial 4to. cloth, £4 4s, complete. 4 
‘In a series of beautiful pletures, all the great and impressive scenes and incidents in the Bible story are depicted, tr 
n colour, costume, landscape, and in all details to the life, the country, and the time. f 3 


THE SPECTROSCOPE AND ITS WORK. (Manual of Elementary 
scene RAIN M.A., Professor of Astrophysics in the University of Cambridge. streta 
p. Svo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE PRESSURE OF LIGHT. (Romance of Science Series.) By 


J. H. POYNTING, ScD., F.R.S., Mason Professor of Physics at the University of Birmingham. With numerous 


diagrams. Small post 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 


f 


f 
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£ 


THE MINIATURE MEDITATIVE SERIES. 


f t 
THE NATIVITY IN SONG. 
CHRIST OUR ALL IN ALL. CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 
CHURCH SEASONS IN VERSE. CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


ANGELS. CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. y A 
` Dainty 32mo. books with a Frontispiece and w Cloth, 


leather, 1S. 


ARUNDEL PICTURES, 


A large selection of the Arundel Society's Pictures may be seen at the S.P.C A. Depository, ` 
These beautiful reproductions of the Old Masters are too well known to ne fea 
rapidly becoming scarce, and the opportunity of purchasing them at a reasonable figure will ‘soon 
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ETON COLLEGE PRESS. 


ETON COLLEGE PORTRAITS. By Lionzn Cusr. Being a descriptive 
catalogue of the leaving-pictures in the Provost’s Lodge at Eton, with 100 photogravure 
reproductions of portraits by Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, West, Hoppner, Beechey 
Lawrence, &c., &c. Imperial 4to., full leather, gilt. Price Five Guineas. ; 


BYGONE ETON. A collection of Historical Views, with descriptive notes : 
selected and described by R. A. AUSTEN LEIGH. Price 21s. net. : 


WALKS ROUND ABOUT ETON AND ETON BUILDINGS. With illus- 
| trations. By JAMES J. HORNBY. 1 vol. 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 
i ‘This volume, with its excellent photographs, will be a useful supplement or companion to 
Mr. Maxwell Lyte’s “ History of Eton College.” —THE TIMES. 


FASTI ETONENSES, A BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF ETON. (Selected 
from the lives of celebrated Etonians). By A. C. Benson, M.A., late Assistant Master at 
Eton College, with Portrait Illustrations. Demy 8vo., reduced from 21s. to 15s. net. 
‘It would be quite impossible to give an adequate idea of the wealth of anecdote, history, 
fable, and quotation contained in these pages.’ 


ETON RECORDS. Being complete Lists of Rights, Elevens,. Shooting Eights, 
Field Elevens, Mixed Wall Elevens, Winners of Fives, Racquets, Pulling, Sculling, Mile, 
Steeplechase, &c., &c., from the earliest times. Price 2s. net. 


1 ETON GUIDE. (Being an account of the buildings at Eton College). By 
; R. A. AUSTEN LEIGH. Illustrated. Second Edition. Price 1s. net. 


A LIST OF ETON COLLEGE IN 1771. By R. A. Austen Leren. Price 1s. 6d. | 


ETON CALENDAR. Published at the commencement of each School-time, 

containing the School List; a Plan of the College; all the details of the work for the Half; 
the Divisions, Mathematical, French, and German; arrangements for the Army Class; 
School Orders; Lists of Prizes and Prize-holders, &c., &c. Demy 8vo. Price 2s. 


‘Wherein the whole duty of an Etonian is systematically set forth. SATURDAY REVIEW. 


ETON COLLEGE LIBRARY. (Reprinted from Notes and Queries). By the 
` Rey. FRANCIS ST. JOHN THACKERAY, M.A., late Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, and late 
Assistant Master at Eton. With Photograph of the Interior of the Library. Containing an 
account of its origin and the principal epochs in its history: the MSS.: Bibles and 
Tiseological, works: Aldines and other early editions of the Classics: Grammatical and 
Archeological Treatises: Caxtons and other early English publications: rare books of À 
History and Travels: special Collections: descriptions of selected specimens of bindings- ~ 
Feap. 4to: Price 5s. 


ETON COLLEGE LISTS, 1678-1790. Edited by R. A. Austen LEIGE. 


Price 15s. net. 


OLD DAYS OF ETON PARISH. Being Historical Sketches of the Teen 
and Parish of Eton from the time of Edward the Oonfessor to the accession of award Va ` 
with Topo;zraphical Chapter and Map of the Parish. By the Rev. JOHN SHEPHARD, ©. R 
Hon. Canon of Christ Church, Oxford: Conduct of Eton College 1863 to 1875; Vicar 
Eton 1875 tọ 190%. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS QF AN ETON COLLEGER, 1898-1902. By C. H. M. 


Price 5s. net. 


PSS RCE ES 


LOAN COLLECTION OF PORTRAITS, VIEWS, AND OTHER OBJECTS 
OF INTEREST CONNECTED WITH THE HISTORY OF ETON, made of à 
occasion of the 450th Anniversary of the Foundation of the College, an anno 
catalogue. Large Paper Edition, half-vellum. Price 10s. 6d. 


ETON GLOSSARY; or, thè New Boy's Guide to Eton, being a Glossary of 


various expressions now current at Eton, with Appendices on Customs, Games, “Pop: 
By ©. R. STONE. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. Price Is. net. 


THE ETON, Gi GE PRESS LEON. 
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NOW ON SALE. 


Fifty-first Issue. Super-royal 8vo. Handsomely hound. 
Price 50s, 


WALFORD’S 


JUNTY FAM a 


OF THE 


There is included an Index of Family Names arranges 
Counties, and an Index to the Principal Seats in the tly ; 
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NOW READY. 


| 
THE EDINBURGH BOOK OF SCOTTISH VERSE, 


SELECTED AND EDITED BY 
WW, MACNEILE DIXON, Litt.D., 


Professor of English Literature in the University of Glasgow. 


This Book will endeavour to do for Scottish Poetry what ‘The Oxford Book of English Verse’ and 
‘The Dublin Book of Irish Verse’ have already done for English and Irish Poetry. 


Large crown 8vo. cloth gilt, Ts. 6d. net. 
Special India Paper Edition, 10s. 6d. net. 


MEIKLEJOHN & HOLDEN, 11 Paternoster Square, LONDON. 


A TESTIMONIAL.—In these days, when the number of 
magazines has greatly multiplied, it is important to know of one | 
that is healthy in tone, edited with exceptional ability, and of 
a distinctly representative Church character. 


MEMO ror THE NEW YEAR 


Pinas CRDER 


THE TREASURY 


FROM LOCAL NEWSAGENT. 


Publishing Office: 7 PORTUGAL STREET 


, LONDON, W.C. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


The aim. of this NEW SERIES is to give an absolutely trustworthy, authentic and up-to-date i 
: description of British Interests, Resources, and Life throughout the Empire. 4 


Ky 
ET. YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY IN CANADA. © 
By the DUKE OF ARGYLL. With Map. Large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6sA net. 
This volume deals with the Imperial Conferences, Trade History, Wild Game, Natural Beauty and Life, etc. 
FAL PECTATOR.—‘ Attractive in a high degree. A happy combination of personal affection fora | 
nee country and a broad outlook on its past and future.’ 


Histc\ 
res DERN INDIA.. , 
{SIR J. D. REES, MP. With Map. Large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, Gs: ner 
ETON COL ith Economics, Army Administration, Education, Social Life, Sport, Game Preservation, Native States, h 
Price 15s.“35'S GAZETTE.— An instructive survey of India and its problems. A subject on whic 
ites with authority? 


OLD DAYS C“ Rr 
aâ taish t X JY, and MADAME DE MAINTEN 
Hon. Canon of onymous Queen of France). . a 
Eton 1878 to 1905 LOTTE LADY BLENNERHASSETT. With 20 Full-page 


ortraits. 
RECOLLECTIONS & gilt top, 158. net. 


| Price 5s. net. ious, scholarly study by one who had previously achieved notable suc 

A 

| LOAN COCÉESTION 

OF INTEREST CO I 

| - occasion of the 450th O N E © (0) U NT RY = 

catalogue. Large Paper ELEY, Author of ‘Eversley Gardens and Others,’ &c. k: 
\ctrations. Large crown 8yo. cloth, gilt top, 10s. Gd 2°. 
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Please send a Contribution to the 


MOUNT VERNON 
HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION 


AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 
Hampstead and Northwood. 


me He se = — ——— —— a) 


í 


This Hospital is a pioneer in the treaty Le 
Consumption, and badly needs your help. _mittee’s funds 


: ts h 
30,000 Sufferers have been relieved, “> Have for the 


foundation of the Hospital. ; of the Church, and 
sition. Churchmen 


“ntly assisted the work l 
£18,000 REQUIRED AN 
Cheques should be sent t“ the Central Office. mx 
WILLIAM J. W'fayable to the Secretary, — 
Offices: 7 FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON. MARTIN TILBY, Secretary 


* f = 
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INSTITUTRD EAA î Ix 
= Clergy Orphan Corporation “is 
i . Patron—His MAJESTY KING GEORGE V. 
President—The LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Vice-Prosident—Rt. Hon. LORD ALVERSTONE, G.C.M.G. (Lord Ohief Justice of England), 1 
Treasurer—Rev. PREBENDARY W. BAKER, D.D. 


Boys’ School, St. Edmund's School, Canterbury, Girls' Schools, St. Margaret's School, Bushey, Herts; Gwestfa, Manordilo, South Wales. 
What the Olergy Orphan Corporation has done in One Hundred Years : 


I. It has educated, free of charge, 2,812 Orphan Sons and Daughters of Clergymen in England and Wales, 
II. It has now in its Schools 240 such children. 


III. It has expended about £60,000 in Grants, Scholarships and Exhibitions, in sending them to the 
Universities, and in contributing towards premiums required so that the boys and girls may enter 
a suitable occupation or profession. 
| £2,000 URGENTLY NEEDED BEFORE THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 
The Committee earnestly ask for Subscriptions, Donations, Ohurch Collections and Legacies. 


Rev. WM. CHAS. CLUFF, M.A., Organising Secretary, 35 Parliament St., Westminster, S.W. 
- Bankers : Messrs. DRUMMOND, Charing Cross, S.W 


| 7 A SPEED ESE I VILA EUR QUE EEE ETES es — SAT ae ST 
| P re) D p PAR 
| ( DENCVULER i 
| W wy 4 ea ea E bo the UWA Ë ] 
| FOUNDED IN 1843. INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1848. 
| UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF THE ROYAL FAMILY. 

President —EARL OF ABERDEEN. Hon. Treasurer—LEWIS WIGRAM. 


Home for the Disengaged and Free Registration Office : 
47 HARLEY STREET, W. (Tel. 3828 Mayfair.) 


Furneaux Holiday Home: Asylum for the Aged: 
FAIRMOUNT, SHANKLIN. CHISLEHURST, KENT. 


The Work of the Institution is most comprehensive in character. It benefits the 
young by investing their savings in annuities and by helping them as Funds permit in their 
annual payments, by providing them with a temporary home and free registration, by which they 
can obtain engagements; also a Holiday Home, and by assisting them when in difficulties. To 
the old it offers temporary help, a settled income by the provision of free annuities, and an 
asylum for their declining years. l 

Donations of Stock or money sufficient to establish an annuity will be funded, the amount 
bearing the Founder’s Name, and the patronage, if he wish it, reserved to him for life. In this 

ET, ‘ay the founder may benefit not only his nominee, but also all governesses who may subsequently 
“oy his annuity. 
9,000 Governesses were assisted by the Institution last year. 
ae maintain the present work only, nearly 
Arc. 29,000 ; M | 
Histe WY required from voluntary sources, including Legacies, which the Institution 15 4 
Fcap. \to spend. 
triptions and Donations will be thankfully received by PARR’S BANK, LID. 
ETON COL nch), 1 Cavendish Square, W., or by the Secretary, 
Price 15s." A. WESLEY DENNIS. 
OLD DAYS .32 SACKVILLE STREET, W. (Tel. 4506 Mayfair.) 
and Parish of à 


ATS A ie a 
“imi ORPHAN ASYLU M. 
Eton 187& to 1908, SLOUGH. 
RECOLLECTIONS Ya . [ Her Majesty Queen Mary. 


‘ ; | Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. | 
Price 5s. net. vident: H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught, K.G. | parts of the | 
LOAN COLLECTION Ñ Maintenance and Education of Fatherless Children from all p te | 
OF INTEREST CONmts were once in prosperous circumstances. Boys and Girls a 15. f 
occasion of the 450th À purchase, between the ages of 7 and 12, and are rene Institution 
catalogue. Large Paper Etappeal for Annual Subscriptions and Donations, the | 

‘y aid. 
ON GLOSSARY; or, thé: For One Vote, 10s. 6d. ; for Two Votes, £1 1s- 
Eo various expressions now currenie Vote, £5 5s. ; for Two Votes, £10 10s. 
By C. R. STONE. Third Edition \ ys Dracon's BANK, Limited, 20 Birchin Lane, B.O: 
\ ee DC J. E. W. DEACON EE 
| Fast) CHARLES T. HOS. , Seoretary. y 
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CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL, 


STRAND, W.C. 


THE LADY JULIET DURS 


(PRESIDENT OF THE APPEAL COMMITTEE) 


APPEALS FOR 


£100,000 


To free the Hospital from Debt and re-open the FIVE 
CLOSED WARDS. 


Contributions may be sent to her at the Hospital, or at 51 PorTcanD Prace, W., 
and will be most gratefully acknowledged. 


ST. JOHN'S HOSPITAL 
DISEASES OF THE SKIN snag 


ESTABLISHED 1863- 


In-Patient Department... i .. UXBRIDGE ROAD, W 
Out-Patient Department and Offices … LEICESTER SQUARF 


Patroness: H.M. THE QUEEN. 
President: THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD. 


mph] 
z, ; (THE EARL OF DERBY. Bc 
Vice-President: | SR EDWARD SASSOON, Bt, Mp.‘luence large 


Treasurer: GUY PYM, Esq. 35 Cranley Gardens, svmittee’s funds 
as have for the 


This is the only Skin Hospital in London % work, but much 
for Men, Women and Children. Patients aresf the Church, and 
Men and others from ali parts of the Kimsition. Churchmen 


A Life Donation of £10 10s., or an Ann Meer 


of £1 1s, entitles to 3 Out-Patient I t the Central Office. 
£1,000 due to Bank ii to the Secreta 


Contributions earnestly 2 
GEO. A. ARNAUDIN, MARTIN TILBY, Sec 
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REDHILL, SURREY. 


PATRON : 


f À HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


PRESIDENT : 


SPECIAL | H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G. 
ji 


FOUNDED 1788. 


i APPEAL / The Farm School is the PIONEER 


of Reformatory Work, and the | 
WORST CASES are received. | 


ITS OBJECT IS | 


To take the young criminal at the very outset of his career ; 
to destroy his bad instincts by showing him the true nobility 
* of which he is capable ; to train him in such a way that he may 


T face the world with the best of mankind; to equip him for 


Ae seful service at home or in some other part of the Empire; 


Fcap. `\gjve him his start in life—this is a work in which every 


ETON COL feeling man or woman may well delight to have a share. 
Price 15s.% è 


OLD DAYS C: 


and Parish ot X 


ET. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


with Topoyrap® the past 121 years more than oo 


Mon. Canon of wise hopeless cases have been cee nS Se 
Eton 1875 to 19054 The last three years’ returns A ss 38 5 Se se ae | 
i \ C C g i "i Qj 097 Ei À 
RE COLLECYIONS x go per cent. are reclaimed. = „RË SES Sa EN | 
| Price 5s. net. nearly 2,000 promising © ns 2 yee 
4 i f aaa Of 27 90 Lee? ca 
LOAN COLLECTION emigrated from the Farm À ete Bae BO BE ace 


We. X 

Ge GO WE ced OED o 

OF INTEREST CO See ST © Das) : ke 

i f the 450th A OO GO, PI SOTHO 
occasion 0 à 

catalogue. Large Paper écount of the School 

Š ‘3d on application. 
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Charity Organisation Society, 


President: THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Chairman: Tue Ricur Hon. LORD SANDERSON, G.G.B. 


Treasurers: 
Sık H. B. PRAED, Barr. ; G. J. MARJORIBANKS, Eso.; G. T. PILCHER, Esa. 


OBJECT :—To Improve the Condition of the Poor. 


I—ON THE PART OF THE COUNCIL OF THE SOCIETY. 


1. By propagating sound principles and views in regard to the administration 
of charity. $ 

2. By promoting the co-operation of charitable institutions for the furtherance 
of their common work. 

_ 3. By Convening Special Committees to inquire into, and report on, compara- 
tively technical questions connected with the administration of charity, such as the 
education of the blind, the legal provision for the afflicted, convalescent homes, 
artisans’ dwellings, &c. 

_ 4. By making inquiries for persons legitimately interested and collecting informa- 
tion regarding the utility, objects, and mode of working of charitable institutions. 

5. By investigating, on behalf of persons legitimately interested, and reporting 
on the appeals of begging-letter writers, whose operations are of metropolitan or 
general, rather than of a local character. 

6. By supplementing the resources of the District Committees of the Society, b 
the personal assistance of officers appointed and paid, in all or part, by the Council, 
by grants for general purposes, and, when necessary, for relief, and by obtaining 
adequate help in cases of difficulty. 


II—ON THE PART OF DISTRICT COMMITTEES. | 
1. By careful inquiry regarding all applicants for assistance (whether th: 
referred to the District Offices or apply of their own accord), in order to asc 
how and by whom they should be helped, and to test the truth of their state 
2. By applying to each case, susceptible of permanent benefit, and sr 
assistance by charity rather than by the Poor Law, such remedies as a 
make the applicant self-dependent. y f 
3. By obtaining the various kinds of help required from those intetmphlets in 
applicants, from their relatives, from charitable institutions, and-quence large 


persons ; by assisting by loans, or, when necessary, by grants. míttee’s funds 
4. By sending (gratuitously) to legitimate inquirers, whether clts have for the 
or private persons, reports on cases of distress. é work, but much 


5. By bringing into co-operation with each other, and >f the Church, and 
authorities, the various charitable agencies and individuals Lsition. Churchmen _ 
making the District Committees representative of local B atly asset 
reference for all interested in charitable work. bereto ED ns 

6. By repressing local mendicity by means of iy Loc Office. GENE 
otherwise. 2 entral Ottice. 
Papers containing further partioulars can be hagayable to the Sec ret 


MARTIN TILBY, Seer 
CENTRAL OFFICE: 


DENISON ROVS Eut AUAHA ok RRR Siection Haridwar 
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PLEASE DON'T FORGET THE | 
2,044 Penitentiary 
Orphan and Destitute || Association 


Children E Founded 1852. 


Cheques and Orders payable ‘Dr. Barnardo's Homes. 


IN Š 
à FA CN i 
; MS : WESTMINSTER. 
a RD JU à À 
5 | For promoting the Establishment and assisting 
K SA in various puts of England. Most of these 
Houses of Mercy keep Penitents for two years, 
Penitents were received during the past year, 
The three Archbishops and seventy - seven 
X | who apply for advice in the treatment of 
Hon. Director, i Penitentiary Cases. A free Register of Lady 


Office : 
CHURCH HOUSE, DEAN’S YARD, 
{ | in the maintenance of Houses of Mercy and 
z id | Refuges. There are in union with the Associa. 
A 4 | tion 50 Houses of Mercy and 95 Refuges situated 
° i 
this New Year. | HELP IS URGENTLY NEEDED 
: te towards the support of these Houses—6,910 
*.% Please mark gifts, ‘ Food Bill Fund. j Bishops preside over the Council of the 
Association. Assistance is gladly given to all 
WILLIAM BAKER, Esq., M.A.. LL.B., a Workers and Matrons is kept at the Office. 
18 to 26 Stepney Causeway, E. 7 Sec., C. H. BAKER 
„C.H. Û 
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The Orphan Working School and Alexandra Orpnanadt, 

ET \ HAVERSTOCK HILL, LONDON, N.W. 
` FOUNDED 1758. | 
23 CONVALESCENT HOME, MARGATE. | 
Th 9 FATHERLESS CHILDREN ARE MAINTAINED AND EDUCATED IN THE HOME OF THE CHARITY: | 
Arc. Patrons—HIS MAJESTY THE KING, HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. i 
nb | Treasurer—SIR HORACE B. MARSHALL, M.A., LL.D., Ald. : à 
Cap. \ Le 


HELP IS. 
4 


bscriber to recommend 


ETON CONEY NEEDED. os Institution “depends for sapport upon Voluntary Contributions. 
Price 15s. ion will gladly be given by the Secretary, to whom all contributions should be sent. l 
Bankers—The London Joint Stock Bank, Princes Street, E.C. | 
OLD DAYS Cienmirede, E.C. ALEXANDER GRANT, Secretary: 
With Top0y? a) =a a z 
Hon. Canon of \ 
ae OME LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY 
RECOLLECTIONS g \ > 
Price 5s. net. lief of the Ruptured Poor throughout the Kingdom. 
4 
LOAN COLLECTION à (Instituted 1807.) 
OF INTEREST CON. 2 2 — 
occasion of the 450th À Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
catalogue. Large Paper Eù ne 
s f One Guinea entitles the Su 
ETON GLOSSARY; or, hR thes n 
various expressions now Curren\ yoan: 
By C. R. Stone. Third Editionmmendation required for each case. 
: “tgs treated by the Society’s Surgeons. 
ie 
THR BTiS ain. Gurukul Kangri Wiedfon TAUNTON: 
{ FA ` 


secretary: 


rate leska 


CURATES AUCMENTATION FUND. 


-THE ONLY SOCIETY IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND FOR THE PURPOSE 
OF HELPING ASSISTANT CURATES. 


{ His cee THE AR CHE ISHOP or CANTERBURY. 
| His GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
rye Rey. Ty A. SEDGWICK. 


PRESIDENTS 


ms Society augments the stipends of Curates who hawe been more 
than 15 years in Holy Orders, and are still in full active work. 


Of the 7,@G@ Curates very many have been ordained more than 
15 years, and this number is annually increasing. 


It is the only Society in England that directly increases the 
Stipends of Curates of long standing. The ‘Queen Victoria Clergy Fund’ 
does not help the unbeneficed Clergy. 


The Church is multiplying Curates three times as rapidly as she is 
multiplying Benefices. 


Upwards of £9,0G@ was voted last year in grants. 
The average stipend of those receiving Grants does not exceed £3 a week. 


Church Collections, Subecrintions: and Donations 
thankfully received, 


Cheques, P.0.0., and Postal Orders, crossed ‘ Courrs & Co., should be sent to the 


OFFICE; 2 Dran’s YARD, WESTMINSTER, S.W. Rey. A. G. B. ATKINSON, Secretary. 
Che Central Church Committee 
FOR 


Defence and Instruction. 


Si Chairman . 5 g - THE LORD ASHCOMBE. 
p ISi Bankers—Messrs. HOARE & CO., 37 Fleet Street, E.C. 


4 THE demands made upon the Committee for leaflets and pamphlets in 
connection with the General Election were very heavy, and in consequence large 
extra expenditure was incurred, with the result that the Committee’s funds 
greatly need replenishment. Certain recent and important events have for the 
moment diverted attention from the urgency of Church Defence work, but much 
remains to be done in watching and protecting the interests of the Church, and 
in disseminating sound instruction as to her history and position. Churchmen 
and Churchwomen who sympathise with and have not recently assisted the work 
which the Church Committee is charged to carry on are therefore invited to send 
an Annual Subscription or Donation to the Treasurers at the Central Office. ES 


Cheques should be crossed Hoare & Co., and made payable to the Secreta: sa) 


- Offices; CH H HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W. S 
Offices; CHURC T. MARTIN TILBY, Se ary. 
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THE EARL OF HARROWBY, Treasurer, NATIONAL HOSPITAL, QUEEN SQUARE, W 
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NATIONAL HOSPITAL o7 
PARALYSED ana EPILEPT 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER. 


(ALBANY MEMORIAL). 


| of 


QUÉEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


- THE OLDEST AND LARGEST HOSPITAL FOR THE MEDICAL AND SURGICAL 


TREATMENT OF THE MANIFOLD DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


OWING TOA TOTAL FAILURE bE REVENUE FROM 
LEGACIES THE HOSPITAL IS INDEBTED TO ITS 
BANKERS AND TRADESMEN TO THE EXTENT OF l 

£5,000. | 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS SPECIALLY ASKED FOR: | 


TESES 4 


… Bankers: COUTTS & CO., STRAND. Secretary: GODFREY H. HAMILTON. E 
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TEMPERANGE DRINKS 


FOR PARTIES 


SODA WATER - SELTZER 


POTASS - LITHIA - LEMONADE, &c. 


SPARKLING PURALIS 
(Aerated Distilled Water) 


DRY GINGER ALE 
ORIENTAL TONIC WATER 
KOLA TONIC - KOLA CHAMPAGNE 
ORANGE CHAMPAGNE 


GENUINE BREWED GINGER BEER 
(IN STONE BOTTLES OR CASKS) 


NOTE.—AII our drinks are- manufactured with 
the purest spring water drawn from an artesian 
well some 500 feet deep. 


eee 


+The Purest Table Water 
| is Sparkling 


LIQUEUR 


KOLA lessens the strain and imparts fresh 
H vigour when ordinarily the vitality would be 
ebbing away. Itisin a highly concentrated form, 
U and can be taken in its natural state as a liqueur, 
or mixed with plain or aerated water. 
On receipt of P.O. value 1/- we will send a 
A sample bottle of this Pleasant Non-alcoholic Tonic 
# and Stimulant. Address as below. 


` 


$ 


PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION TO THE 


PURE WATER COMPANY, Lta., 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


PURALIS 


Distilled 


. at 3/- per dozen 
» 1/6 5 
» 2/6 39 


M THE LANCET says ;—*No purer or more trust- 
worthy beverage could be produced.’ 


7 Syphons LE 
À Champagne Pints ... 
4 Champagne Quarts 


BATTERSEA PARK, S.W. 


QUEEN’S ROAD, sl 


Be | 
ea 


4 
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DINNEFORD'S 
_MAGNESIA _ con 

is the Best Remedy for wA Crosses 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 


HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
GOUT and INDIGESTION. ERECTED 


in any 
. : x Churchyard,or 
Safest and most Effective Aperient i : Si sent abroad. 
for Regular Use. {Nip ; — 


QE yas | 8th Centu: 
ite PERTE ST. AGNES 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


MEMORIALS 


EARLY 
CHRISTIAN 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. |, <4) 338 


| pee 

Communioations respecting space for Advertise- | RSS Ep director 
1 A a ON ull Size 
ments for the ‘NINETEENTH CENTURY AND | | HR ES Drawing ied 
; 4 Gace ne CATALOGUE 
AFTER’ must be addressed to The Advertise- ENE Seine d 

it à t 
ment Manager, 6 Arundel Street, Strand, | |: post LEE 


London, W.C. | GEORGE MAILE & SON, 


GRANITE SCULPTORS, 367 Euston Rd., London, N.W. 


Cornish | 


| | We 


Á j e TH 
+ à Ji 
N Colours A 
ota A 
RZ @ i 
is 
beautiful and rare 
M iy ous 
N In UNIQUE FABRICS ae 
E x of various styles and qualities for i 
| Ẹ CURTAINS, COVERINGS AND CARPETS. i | 
X Lichen Grey. Parma Violet. Vandylke. ‘ ! 
g Brown. Old Ivory.. Roman Red. ; i | 
ba Sévres Blue. Muscat Green. Mulberry Red. H 
ši j Patterns, Catalogues and Colour a 
a Schemes Free on Application to A) 


Ù 5 BURNET Cù } 


pa (Please mention © Nineteenth Century” 
i 


à Garrick St. Covent Garden, London. Ñ 


eenn PR 
F 
m 


EN CENTS 


RE 
_ a 
fe. 
| 
| 
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‘A Good Digestion’ 


an excellent wish which may be realised by taking the ‘ Allenburys’ 


|| 


Diet. It affords an ideal Food for those with weakened or 


(ll 


| 


temporarily impaired digestion. Prepared from rich milk and whole 


wheat — the two vital food elements combined in a partially 


Large predigested form. =e 
Sample ary 
receipe Made in a minute—add boiling water only. | 


© 


In Tins 


1/6 ana 3/- 


of Chemists 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., 37 Lombard St., London. 


Rowlands 


Macassar 


[III 


== |= || 


it THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE EAT 


§ BERMALINE 
5  BREAD 


4 [UST BECAUSE IT IS NICE— 
A BUT WHAT A LOT OF GOOD 
ya [HEY ARE DOING THEMSELVES 


S IN A QUIET WAY! 0 Q 
i ; e ] 
FM SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL BAKERS. 


FOR TH HAIR 


Is the Best Preparation you can use. 
WHY ? 


BECAUSE without it the Hair becomes dry, thin, and 
brittle, and this is the nearest appreach to the 
natural oil in the Hair, the loss of which causes 
baldness. x 

BECAUSE you must keep the Hair well nourished and 


HAVE 18 YEARS’ REPUTATION. 
(1 Being perfectin quality, cut, and style, itis 
BS diffeult to find their equal. They give absolute 
comfort and lasting service, and fit as only 

. fa FES shirts can do. Bodies composed of best 


pa ite Cambric, fitted with finest Irish Linen froni í r 
ay and cuffs. State size of collar worn and mail P.O not tco dry or you will svon lose it. ~ 
my Orany of our Ladies require it to keep the Hair soft and silky. 
Ag A FIVE ARE : Men require it to prevent ae here. 
| Pure en Fittings, } doz., 16/ Children require it to lay the foun ion a 
i | = Fine Linen Fittings, $ doze le.” Luxuriant Growth. 
p Sold in a Golden Colour for Fair Hair. 
a ee Of Stores, Chemists, and F iv 
M Le item Brees Has ROWLANDS, 67, Hatton Garden. |} 
2 £ } 4 
CORRE PSE Sizes, 3/6, Tir, 10/6 LS y 5 
[LE _ Soe 


= essed geese ERREURS PET Ce a 
RPER & CO., Royal Avenue, PSIS Main. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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CHOOLS *. Steen? 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. ., 


th 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of he 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Country |H 
and on the Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in of 
their selection by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and g 
full particulars of reliable and highly recommended estab- si 
lishments. When writing, please state the age of pupil, the a 
district preferred, and FR some idea of the fees to be paid. ‘I 

J. & J. i TO N, Educational 
J Agents, 


143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
13th Edition, 1,124 pages. Red cloth. Post free, 2s. 6d. | 
Contains abridged Prospectuses, Fees, &c., of over 750 good Schools (Boys and Girls). Al 
a Map of England, and Articles on How to Enter the Army, Navy, Civil Service, Medical A 
and Engineering Professions. There is a section for Catholic Schools and Convents. | À 
PATON’S GUIDE TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS. 
240 pages. Blue cloth. Post free, 1S. 4d. 


E 
AFTER 
SHAVING 


“This elegant and powerful preparation has been known and used a 

Rares ag Eta aes es al eae pa a 

Gentlemen will find that the application of the 

Extract after Shaving will render the Face 
delightfully cool and comfortable. 

Prepared only by NOBTONS LTD, 21 Spital Suns orm and P Sole in bottles, price 165 ; 

+3 | SS TS SS 


2 5 aS nt. 
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| OME EAE Og She Po A 
. Merit will out! 


Watérman’s |) 


Ideal) 


— 
The sterling qualities of the ‘ Koh-i-noor’ alg | fey 
t = SA 
Pencils cannot be hidden. Every new user of OUI tain Pen 
= the ‘Koh-i-noor’ finds in it something that SS 
> never found before ir j venci 
Beer efore in any other pencil. | Resolve—to buy one NOW 
He finds a smooth-writing ‘pencil in place 1 f 
itt P The Time wasted, the Worries 
a gritty one, a durab; nc ace à Er A 
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THE GENERAL ELECTION AND AFTER 


DECORATED as it certainly has been by a number of speeches 
reaching a respectable level of sense, balderdash, and nonsense, 
this election has, on the whole, been an indifferent L i 
A friend in the North Riding wrote to me on the 16th of December 
that the resignation of Lord Zetland as a master of foxhounds was 
a more engrossing topic than the elections; and the Times half- 
way through the pollings declared that ‘in spite of exhortations 
to take it seriously, in which we have played our part, it has not 
been taken seriously by a number of electors, and much less so 
by other people.’ We must console ourselves with the fact that 
there has been much bright Christian feeling in the air. I refer 
readers to Mr. Douglas Buchanan’s article in the Outlook of the 
17th of December, where he cites a stirring and seasonable 


appeal to the electors : “Ta hell with th ses the Lords 
1 B 


Vou. LXIX—No. 407 
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to the Devil. Vote for Christ.” Then there was the ‘Men of 
D ne s Kj : 
England Election March’ : 

Tyrant House that ever bleeds us! 

You shan’t tax the corn that feeds us! 


One of us is he who leads us! 
Asquith, God, and Right. 


As Mr. Buchanan says, this leaves us in some doubt as to who 
is the real leader of the Liberal party. 

Sir Edward Carson, who can express himself with a Georgian 
fire, described it the other day as a ‘fraudulent election.” But 
why? A more transparent seat-hunting dissolution and election 
can hardly be conceived. Granted that the Government’s 
methods in the House of Lords were so arrogant as to savour of 
sharp practice, the final issue put before the country was direct 
and unperplexed. Ministers appealed for more authority to go 
on with and to carry the Parliament Bill, and for more power to 
deal with the Veto of the Lords under that Bill, and in no other 
way. ‘The Veto of the House of Lords has been referended,’ 
said Mr. Churchill at Swindon on the 8th of December. His 
audience appeared to have thought this funny; perhaps it was 
the way it was said—inimitably, no doubt; for in the Times 
report a ‘laughter’ greeted the announcement. This was not, 
perhaps, the effect Mr. Churchill intended should reward the 
series of sonorous platitudes leading up to it, but it shows the easy- 
going way the constituencies had taken the chief issue put before 
them by the Government. 

Only the hot and strong speeches of the bravoes have kept the 
pot boiling at all. What, indeed, are we to say of the Moderate 
men, who were confidently expected to exert themselves upon 
this supreme occasion ; to break through their habits and to desert 
their firesides? It was a case for videant consules at Cheltenham; jun 
the State was in a danger; here was surely one of the strongholds 
of moderation ; yet the pass was sold to the enemy- In spite of | 
the almost daily Times letters, in large print, of Professor Dicey M 
and ‘ Pacificus,’ the moderate men have shown à complete dis- 
regard for the ‘wise, firm, and gentlemanly tones of their x | 
hortations ’"—to quote an early tribute of Mr. Disraeli to Murray $ 
(the publisher) persuasive powers. One begins to wonder whether 
the species even exists. x 

Mr. Bottomley told us the otber day that in his own Con; 
stituency an impression was abroad that the Veto was a veg etable. 

It really might be for all the political interest that it has excited. 
The election has been a dull affair throughout, and has ended in 
a tame result, but after all it makes it clear that for the pos 
the constituencies prefer the Liberals to the Tories, or at any rate 
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do not prefer the Tories to the Liberals. When the boroughs had 

‘polled, Mr. Long, ‘speaking frankly,’ told his friends that the 
result of the election was of a negative character. On the same 
night Mr. Bonar Law predicted that the final result would be ‘ stale- 
mate.’ This prophecy, like Mr. Churchill’s finale, was greeted 
with ‘ laughter.’ 

My own impression is that the result has not been much 
influenced by the Lords’ Veto Question, or even by Second 
Chamber considerations. Free Trade, Chapel, and the specialised 
taxation of the well-to-do have again tacitly served the Govern- 
ment. A vague dread of food taxes and of any increased cost in 
the nécessaries and the odds and ends which mean comfort and 
convenience, and which the wage-earners associate with dree 
imports, has had most to do with it. The great majority of work- 
people cannot be expected to share the splenetic ardours of Sir 
Edward Grey for Second Chambers; but anything which means 
an increased cost of living rouses their apprehensions to quite the 
‘disaster, death, and damnation’ pitch of Sir Edward’s surely 
rather ridiculous tirade. 

But be this as it may, the election was ostensibly fought on 
the Veto issue, and the burden of the next step to be taken hes 
upon Mr. Asquith and his friends. What will they do? The 
seat-hunting adventure has not come off. ‘Stalemate’ is not a 
convincing form of the emphasis Mr. Asquith sought, or of the 
additional power Sir Edward Grey declared to be necessary a 
month ago. If the Government did not feel justified in going on 
with the Parliament Bill in November, are they in any better 
position to do so now ? 

We ask the question with some interest; for we have been 
constantly told in the House of Lords during the last year or two, 
by Lord Crewe, by the Lord Chancellor, and by minor Ministers, 
that unless the House of Lords came to heel terrible things would 
happen—the formula being that “nothing could ever be the same 
again.’ In a sense this is true. I shall not easily forget the 
disagreeable impression made upon me by the attitude and by the 
language of the Government speakers on the 21st of November, 
when Lord Lansdowne moved the adjournment of the House for 
the discussion of his resolutions. Judgment, we were informed 
by Lord Crewe, had already been entered against us by default, 
and the statement was cordially supported in a weighty speech 
by the Lord Chancellor. The desire of the Lords to discuss the 
Parliament Bill fully would be regarded as an aggravation of our 
offences. Lord Beauchamp, speaking for the first time as a 
Cabinet Minister, with heat and rhetoric declared the motion for 
adjournment to be an impertinence to the Government; Lord ss 


Pentland, in milder and more deliberate accents, following suit. 
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And this stifling of debate, this concerted action to burke discus- 
sion, was the line taken by a Liberal Government! To this extent 
T agree that things can never be the same—at least for some of 
us. Lord Crewe certainly made the concession that those of us 
who happened not to agree with the Government, or only partially 
to agree, might discuss their points of view amongst themselves ; 
but that the Government’s mind was made up. The Bill must be 
taken or left. No amendments would be listened to. The Leader 
of the House, evidently speaking to strict instructions, was for 
once blunt and crude. 

This truculent pose has set the tone to the Ministerial cam- 
paign in the country. It is the measure of success attained, 
either in reality or in the imagination of victors, by such an 
electoral attitude, that will decide the course of action the Govern- 
ment will adopt. Radical press-men still profess themselves 
delighted with results. It is a record, they assert, for any Prime 
Minister to lead his party to victory at the polls twice within less 
than a year. Well, there are records and records. Personally, 
I fail to see anything very remarkable in the fact that within a 
year’s time the country has twice returned the same party to 
power. It takes longer than a year to turn any considerable 
number of votes. To take refuge in this kind of comparison is no 
real sign of confidence ; but the Prime Minister himself seems to 
have felt sufficiently justified to announce a Home Rule Bill for 
almost immediate issue. No doubt the measure as described was of 
misty dimensions, and Mr. Asquith was at the time being heckled 
by a Fife county gentleman. But still, he is a hard man to corner 
against his will, and he told his audience the thing was thoroughly 
matured. It can hardly be supposed that he would have wasted | 
the shining hours over the preparation of a Bill of this kind, save 
on the premise that he would first be able to get the House of 
Lords and their Veto out of the way, and so to have a clear course d 
for his Irish Bill when the time came to submit it to the public. 
The incident is not without significance if taken in connexion 
with the Glossop speech of the 14th of December. Here Mr. 
Asquith speaks of the Veto as the ‘ predominant and primary 
issue at the election on which a dozen or a score of great causes | 
hang, and prominent among these is à reconciliation of 
Ireland by a grant of self-government in regard to purely Irish 
affairs.’ 

Up to a certain point nothing could be more explicit. But 
what did the Prime Minister mean by ‘ purely Irish affairs ’? 
There is a cautionary ring about this phrase. In any case Mr. 
Redmond does not seem to have been very much impressed, and 
other Ministerial speakers have been at great pains to explain that 
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Mr. Redmond is not in the secret, and that he will have to take 
his chance, like the House of Lords, of whatever a revitalised and 
re-equipped Liberal Government may think good for him. 

I expect this is so: Mr. Redmond for the moment will be 
preambled, like the reformed Second Chamber. In short, Mr. 
Asquith is not so afraid of Mr. Redmond or so obedient to the 
Irish section of his majority as people think. 

In the first place, there has been a change in Irish opinion 
within the last twenty or thirty years, and the leading aspects 
of the question have been fundamentally altered. In December 
1879 Mr. Parnell said that a true revolutionary movement in Ire- 
land should partake both of a constitutional and of an illegal 
character; but it is doubtful whether in December 1910 the Home 
Rule movement, either in Ireland or at Westminster, is of this 
complexion. Old Age Pensions, the free and successful operations 
of the Land Purchase Act, the steady progress of the Irish cattle 
and milk trades, inaugurated by Mr. Plunkett years ago and sup- 
ported outside politics by Irish Unionists and Nationalists alike, 
have all had their effect. The Redmondite members would not like 
to admit it, but I expect that there are a good many Isaac Butts and 
‘sensible ’ Shaws in their ranks now. Certainly there is no Wolfe 
Tone, no Dan O’Connell. 

In the second place, even if we assume that this is not the 
case—and Mr. Redmond perhaps does assume it—what in all the 
world has the Irish party to gain by turning out a Government and 
a party favourable to the Irish ideas they represent, in order to bring 
in a party who make no secret of their continued hostility to any- 
thing of the kind? The Eastern proverb ‘ Those who live near the 
river must make friends with the crocodiles’ no doubt applies 
with disagreeable force to Mr. Asquith, but in a great measure it 
applies to Mr. Redmond also. 

From the spectacular point of view, indeed, he is the hero of 
the election: to have returned to the scene of action at the 
dramatic moment; to have refreshed his organisation in the very 
nick of time with lots of good money; to have knocked out the 
formidable Mr. Healy; and to have come back to Westminster 
at the head of an almost unbroken party entitles him to enjoy all 
the satisfactions of the village blacksmith, and to sit by his fireside 
in this vile weather, conscious that he has kept the wolf from the 
door for some time. He may well be indifferent to the plottings 
of the ‘ preamblers.’ ‘Time may be on his side, but I confess that at 
present I am sceptical as to the reality of his í dictatorship.’ We 
can wax eloquent on the subject of American dollars. They suggest 
power, romance, and wickedness, but when all is said and done I do 
not suppose that a Primrose Dame or Sir Alexander Acland-Hood 
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would refuse subscriptions from Irish Ulstermen resident or 
nationalised abroad in support of the Union. Mr. Redmond’; 
position is meritorious, but really quite commonplace. 

To return to the Government, they are perhaps more deeply 
committed than in January last to carry out their programme; 
they are, however, no better equipped after their recent raid 
on the constituencies; they have received no stronger man- 
date than in January. If Ministers had won the thirty to 
forty seats they expected to win, or even the twenty or 
thirty the estimate fell to after the debate on the Lansdowne 
resolutions, the position would have been very different. But 
things being as they are, will not the Government be well- 
advised to mitigate something of their unconquerable purpose and 
to lend their minds to arriving at a fresh Constitutional agreement 
or understanding by consent? That done, they could go on with 
their Irish measures, which it is not too much to hope may meet 
with a very different reception from Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
Bill. 

Tt will be said that an attempt has already been made to arrive 
at a settlement by consent, but that it failed when the Conference 
broke up last autumn. Well, we may not want another Confer- 
ence, but the very fact that there ever was one at all haunts our 
discussions as persistently as such shop-soiled electioncering pro- 
perties as Mirabeau and Oliver Cromwell. The very thought of it 
blunted the sword of electoral conflict. It was felt that perhaps 
the constituencies themselves, as well as the Peers, had been 
living through a ‘ day of dupes.’ ‘The statesmen in conclave had met 
on more than twenty occasions. On each occasion they had sat for 
two hours or so. And to what purpose? That Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Lloyd George might compare notes on their week-end visits 
to Blenheim and other fine country places? Surely they cannot 
“have enjoyed one another’s society for so long without arriving at D 
the basis of some settlement of our troubles? Tt is at least legiti- 
in mate to suppose that in the recent discussions in both Houses we 
have had a foretaste of better things to come. Our leaders may 
well have arrived at a compromise which they knew their followers 
would not accept without another appeal to arms. They therefore 
reported failure. The fact, however, that the decision of the 
electorate has left matters much where they were before the Con- 
ference met, alters the situation in one vital respect. A feeling 
of lassitude comes over the combatants, and the public mind 1s 
prepared for the kind of solution by compromise which the Con- 
ference leaders may have been holding in reserve all this time. 

In his correspondence, J. S. Mill relates that he was so mu? a 
struck by an observation of Maurice’s, to the effect that differences 
of opinion, when they come to be amalysed, largely resolve then- 
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selves into differences of method, that he brooded over it for two 
days and passed a sleepless night. The remark itself smacks of 
platitude, but without wishing Ministers to lose or mortgage their 
hours of rest after the arduous operations of the last three or four 
weeks, I would respectfully suggest their considering the next 
move from this point of view. 

RIBBLESDALE. 
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THE MORAL OF AN [IMMORAL ELECTION 


Tar General Election is over. It ought not to have taken place. 
No defeat had been sustained by the Government, no check even 
had been experienced on any question subjected to Parliamentary 
criticism, and on which therefore the electorate might be con- 
sidered capable of forming an instructed opinion. Debate on the 
resolutions dealing with the relations between the two branches 
of the Legislature was closured in the House of Commons on the 
ground that ample opportunity for discussion would arise on the 
introduction of the Bill embodying those resolutions. No oppor- 
tunity for debate on the Bill was given, and under those circum- 
stances to dissolve Parliament for no cause, and to cast an un- 
debated and uncriticised proposal for fundamentally altering the 
Constitution into the vortex of a General Election, mixed with a 
dozen other issues, was insulting to the House of Commons, and 
came perilously near to perpetrating a deliberate fraud upon the 
electors. The immoral election is over and with negative results. 
So far as the Liberal and Unionist parties are concerned the 
position, in respect of numerical strength, is practically un- 
changed. This, however, does not indicate that the contest has 
been without effect upon the moral strength of the two mam 
parties, and consequently upon the fortunes of the Government 
and the opportunities of the Opposition. | 

On the eve of the opening of Parliament, the informal Con- 
ference upon the relations between the two branches of the Legis- 
lature suddenly collapsed, and the Government dissolved Parlia- 
ment for no reason assigned or assignable. In advising ? 
dissolution without having experienced defeat or check, the 
Government adopted an unprecedented course; and the ony 
conceivable motive for such a departure from. Pare 
practice is that, feeling themselves too weak to deal with t i 
question that the Conference failed to solve, they hoped by appea : 
ing to the electors on the old register, by stifling criticism, an¢ 
by obscuring the issue, to receive such an accession of strength on 
various grounds as would enable them to carry out their po 
Their expectations have been disappointed. On the other hana, 
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the Opposition hoped that time would not have checked the 
momentum of the pendulum that swung so distinctly in their 
favour in January last. They have been disappointed also. Un- 
questionably the suddenness of an election of so novel a character 
was all in favour of the Government. They can offer no excuse 
for the failure of their anticipations, and perforce adopt an 
expression of cheerful optimism as artificial as a ballet girl’s 
professional smile. The Opposition were taken unawares, and, 
as is natural, they console themselves with remarks upon the 
myopia of their look-out men and the incompetence of their 
organisation. How far such reflections are justifiable is beside 
the mark. They may or may not be true. The fact is that great 
changes in public opinion do not take place in short intervals of 
time. In January the pendulum swung violently away from the 
Government. The Liberals lost ninety-eight seats and the Labour 
party six. England, in which is concentrated most of the wealth 
and organised industry of the United Kingdom, sent to West- 
minster fourteen more Unionist members than mustered under 
the combined Liberal, Labour, and Socialist flags. Even in 
Scotland and Wales the Liberals lost five seats. The huge 
majority in the House of Commons which had followed the 
Government since 1906 with little diminution suddenly dwindled 
to comparatively small proportions. The question, which it was 
thought the latest General Election would settle, was whether 
this marked swing of the pendulum had continued since January, 
or whether the Government, by its promise of further class legis- 
lation, and its partial capitulation to the Labour party over the 
Osborne Judgment, and to the Suffragists over the Conciliation 
Bill, had succeeded in arresting the movement. What light do 
the results of the General Election throw upon this question? If 
the number of votes cast at the polls, and the localities in which 
Unionists have gained seats or have greatly reduced majorities, 
are considered, the answer must be that opinion against the 
Government still continues to grow. England is more strongly 
opposed to Mr. Asquith’s policy than it was, whilst Scotland and 
Wales have experienced little change. Mr. Redmond is still 
behind the Government, but the idea that Ireland is Radical, and 
is in sympathy with any single one of the items of the Govern- 
ment’s Confession of Faith, becomes more absurd at each turn of 
the electoral wheel. England, which is the centre of the Empire, 
is still alien to the Government. So far as Great Britain is con- 
cerned, the position of the late Cabinet has been weakened rather 
than strengthened by the last appeal to the electors. The voters 
have declared what practically amounts to a stalemate between 
the two main contestants, and Mr. Asquith and his colleagues 
cannot reasonably claim to possess more power than they had six 
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weeks ago, or to be able to do anything now which they could not 
have done before the election was held. 

That is the situation in Great Britain. Jn Ireland it is 
peculiar, and must be examined separately. The country is 
divided into two camps, omitting from consideration for a moment 
the small ascendancy coterie clinging desperately to the dry bones 
of a dead past. In one camp are gathered the official Nationalists 
under Mr. John Redmond, who have sacrificed Ireland’s material 
welfare on the chance, the very slender chance, of extracting 
Home Rule from an unwilling predominant partner by manipu- 
lation of the Parliamentary machine, and who practise the un- 
national policy of striving to kindle into flame the dying embers 
of religious, racial, and class animosity. In the other camp are 
the members of the ‘ All for Ireland ’ League, under Mr. William 
O’Brien, whose claim is that the sacrifices involved in the accept- 
ance by the official party of Radical budgets, socialist doctrines, 
and Mr. Birrell’s Bill putting an end to land purchase, are ruinous, 
unnecessary and made in vain; that a national policy con- 
sists in allaying religious, racial, and class animosities, and that 
a measure of Home Rule, acceptable to Ireland and forming a 
permanent settlement, cannot be obtained by the methods and 
manceuvres practised by the official party. It need hardly be said 
that the relative strength of the two camps cannot be estimated 
by the results of the election. It must be apparent to anyone who 
understands the importance of party machincry, that Mr. William 
O’Brien entered upon the contest under an impossible handicap. 
When the election was sprung upon the country the ‘ All for 
Ireland’ League had been in existence for only a few months. 
Its founder was unprepared. Without organisation of any kind 
he was suddenly called upon to fight a strong, well-established 
organisation fully equipped with all the machinery necessary for 
a campaign. And Mr. Redmond bid high for the support of his = 
fellow countrymen. Clothing himself in a mystical robe of 
E. prophecy, he urged his followers to trust, not the Prime Minister 
or the British electorate, but to trust him, and him alone. He 
declined, it is true, to mention the source of his inspiration, but 
i he did positively assert that if only his fellow countrymen would 
trust him just a little longer, they would obtain their reward 
‘immediately,’ in the shape of a measure of Home Rule of the 
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| character to which he had pledged himself. ‘This is the yan 
1) last election,’ he told the people ; ‘ support me just this once aa 
| | Home Rule is assured. Itis in my pocket. I can touch it, an 


when the time comes in two or three weeks, or possibly months; 
J will present it to you.’ Such an appeal is very cogent addressed 
to electors drilled out of all independence, and who, in the hurry, 
confusion, and excitement of a sudden election, cannot consider | 
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the validity of the demand. Under all these circumstances the 
only wonder is that the ‘ All for Ireland’ League has not been 
utterly swamped under a huge wave of popular enthusiasm. One 
thing is certain. ‘The inevitable recoil of the wave will be equal 
to the volume of its inrush. The survival intact of the new move- 
ment is proof of its intense vitality. It will not be caught 
unawares again. The result of the election makes it plain that 
another election a year or two hence would show results in Ireland 
very different from those which have recently been announced. 

Subject to these conditions what can the Liberal party do? 
It is in process of disintegration. Moderate men are deserting 
it, and the polls show that it is not only numerically weaker than 
it was, but that when it comes to a straight fight between Labour 
and Liberalism in industrial constituencies, Liberalism goes 
under. In the House of Commons, and in still greater degree in 
the country, the Liberal party is so feeble that it cannot retain 
office except with the assistance of three factions, the Labour 
members, the Socialists, and the official Nationalists, who, having 
nothing in common, are united only in the desire to make such 
alterations in the Constitution as may enable each of them to’carry 
out some project to which the others are opposed. It is with such 
a loosely compacted majority of such mutually destructive 
elements that the Government is about to meet the House of 
Commons, and claims to have received a mandate from the people. 
A mandate to do what? 

The assumption that a Government returned to very precarious 
power on a dozen different issues is competent to undertake off- 
hand great organic constitutional changes is too preposterous to 
be entertained. Yet the Government claim not only to have 
received a mandate from the constituencies to proceed with the 
Parliament Bill, but that the passage of the Bill through both 
Houses is absolutely certain. The Parliament Bill is, as a docu- 
ment, quite unique. It consists of two portions, one of which is 
left blank to be perhaps filled in later. It lays down rules, regula- 
tions, functions, and limits for something which does not exist, 
but which may be called into existence at some future date. 

The complaint that the House of Lords represents one party 
only, and that in consequence the measures sent up by a Unionist 
majority in the House of Commons are always passed, whereas 
Bills sent up by a Liberal majority in the Commons are as 
invariably rejected, cannot be justified. The Second Chamber 
represents principles generally co-ordinated in the term con- 
servatism. During a period of conservatism, in accepting Bills 
emanating from a Conservative party and founded on Conserva- 
tive principles, it runs no risk of permitting legislation act 
offensive to the people. The legislation may be 
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lt may not go as far as many people desire, but that defect is 
remediable. But with a Radical Government, and especially with 
a Radical Government swayed by an extreme section, the case is 
very different. Bills may come up containing legislation of an 
abiding character, concerning which no definite opinion has been 
expressed by the majority, but to which conservative sentiment 
is known to be resolutely hostile. Im such a case a Second 
Chamber, however constituted, will feel it to be its duty to make 
sure that such measures are approved of by the people. In all 
domestic affairs the tendency is towards progress, and the country 
is roughly divided into two parties, those who want to go fast 
and those who want to go slow. This national attitude is re- 
flected in our party system. Roughly speaking, each great party 
is divided into those who pull forward and those who pull back, 
and between the wing of the Radical party that pulls back and the 
wing of the Conservative party that pulls forward there is very 
little difference of opinion at any time, and that general average of 
opinion is always slowly advancing. The function and, indeed, 
the sole object of a Second Chamber is to represent that general 
average, to balance extremes, to embody the mean, to avoid 
violent action and reaction, and to ensure steady progress. 
Whether under Lord Rosebery’s and Lord Lansdowne’s resolu- 
tions a satisfactory Second Chamber can be created is a matter for 
discussion and the formation of public opinion ; but that they go 
a long way towards a solution cannot be denied by reasonable men. 

i In the absence of the smallest tittle of information as to their 

À intentions, it is, of course, impossible to say whether under the 

Hi" scheme of the Government—if indeed they have any scheme—& | 

real Second Chamber can be formed; but no reasonable man can 

deny that the Parliament Bill as it stands reduces the Second 

Chamber to a condition of impotence that amounts to abolition, 

and is really a Single Chamber Bill. 

The suggestion of the Government to deprive the Second 
Chamber of all power is difficult to view with becoming serous- 
ness. It seems ridiculous and it is certainly impossible. Men 
of political aspirations, of energy, of ambition to serve the public, MN 
| will never consent to sit in a sham senate; nor will public se- M 
i vants, who have spent themselves in the service of their country: i 
| | seek well-earned repose in such an ignoble seat. It is very doubtful 
i whether a Second Chamber, limited to suspensory powers, would 
I 


answer the purpose for which it is designed, and if not, it could 
not last. The object of the Parliament Bill is, as Mr. Asquith 
informs us, to enable him to pass a dozen or score of measures 
of grave importance. An emasculated Second Chamber 1s likely 
to use to the utmost the little power left to it, and it will be able 
to delay each of those dozen or score of measures for three years. 
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Tt may take Mr. Asquith anything from a quarter to half a cen- 
tury to pass the measures which he has at present in his mind. 
The whole conception of the Government is upside down and 
wrong end first; it merely deforms the House of Lords. The 
conception of the Opposition is on its feet, and is right end first ; 
it reforms the House of Lords. The country will insist upon a 
real Second Chamber or none. It will not countenance rank 
deception. The Deform Bill of the Government must be placed 
alongside the Reform Bill of the Opposition, and then let the 
people judge. 

It is, of course, pernicious to the last degree that great consti- 
tutional questions of this kind should be threshed out on the dust- 
laden floor of General Elections. All moderate men agree that 
our Parliamentary machinery requires a thorough overhaul, and 
that the business of the nation must be reorganised on a business 
footing. The business of a nation and an empire is, after all, 
of the same character as the business of any great commercial 
corporation. What, under similar circumstances, would the 
directors of such a corporation do? Would they appeal-to a 
series of stormy meetings of shareholders? No; they would first 
discuss the matter among themselves, strive to reconcile differ- 
ences, and devise means for coping with an extended business 
and providing adequate machinery for dealing with it. That is 
obviously what responsible statesmen should do. A conference 
on the whole constitutional question is the best and probably 
the only way out of the impasse. The best way because it will 
avoid dangerous friction. The only way because sooner or later 
it must be resorted to. 

In the meantime, among the most prominent of Mr. Asquith’s 
dozen or score of measures, is Home Rule. 

What is to be understood by the term Home Rule? We know 
what Mr. Redmond means by it. He is pledged to separation. 
He demands for Ireland a Parliament with the status and powers 
of the Dominion Parliament. The Dominion Parliament has 
power to raise armies and fleets, to negotiate commercial treaties, 
to deal as it likes with customs, excise, trade and commerce. 
That is virtual, at any rate potential, separation, and to that 
Mr. Redmond is pledged. His party is pledged to separation. 
It relies upon supporters who have put up their dollars for sepa- 
ration. The official Nationalist Party cannot accept less without 
stultifying themselves, violating every pledge, and laying them- 
selves open to the moral though not the legal charge of obtaining 
money under false pretences. That is their position. What is 
the position of the Government? Mr. Lloyd George, the latest 
exponent of Radical policy, defines Home Rule as granting to 
an Trish loca] body power over trivial local affairs ; and, judging 
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by their specches, that is the interpretation his colleagues place 
upon the term Home Rule? They are pledged to that, and the 
cannot give more without stultifying themselves, violating their 
pledges, and laying themselves open to the charge of obtaining 
votes under false pretences. The difference between Home Rule 
as defined by Mr. Redmond, and Home Rule as it has been repre- 
sented to the British constituencies by His Majesty’s Ministers 
is irreconcilable. There is an absolute deadlock. What is ‘a 
happen? Mr. Redmond has declared that he holds the Liberals 
in his hand, and will make them ‘toe the line ’—his line. Mr. 
Asquith, on the other hand, declared at Retford, not a fortnight 
ago, that he is independent of the Irish vote and will toe his own 
line and none other. l 

What then will occur? The Irish question will not be the 
first, second, or the third of the dozen or score of measures which 
Mr. Asquith desires to see added to the statute-book. If Mr. 
Redmond attempts to force the issue, he may find himself con- 
fronted by the main bodies of both the great political parties, 
neither of whom have the slightest intention of introducing or 
countenancing a Separatist Bill, and Home Rule will be relegated 
to the lumber-room of dilapidated theatrical properties. It is a 
pity—a great pity—for a reasonable and moderate settlement 
by consent of reasonable and moderate men would not be diff- 
cult, and must be undertaken, if not for itself, at any rate as an 
inseparable part of a question that must be grappled with sooner 
or later, and the sooner the better—the relief of Parliament from 
insufferable congestion. no 

As to the immediate question, the Parliament Bill. Pre- 
sumably Mr. Asquith was not strong enough to ask for guarantees 
from the Crown before the General Election. He is no stronget 
now, he is indeed weaker, and it is, therefore, difficult to image 
on what ground he has now obtained, or will in the next few o 
wecks obtain, guarantees which he could not secure before his 
last and unsuccessful appeal to the constituencies. But, assum- 
ing, for the sake of argument, that the prerogative of the Crown 
is exercised at the behest of a weakened Liberal party to swamp 
j the House of Lords by a vast creation of Peers in order to eneu 
the passage of the Parliament Bill, what would be the outlook: 
There can be very little legislation this year. The Government 
is first bound to, carry two Budgets, and it must get through 
Supply : in fulfilment of its pledge to the working classes m 
Invalidity and Unemployment Bill must be passed, and the Navat M 
Prizes Bill must be piloted through the two Houses of PA 
ment before the Declaration of London, to which the commercia 
classes in the United Kingdom are so strongly opposed, can be y 
ratified. This is a brief outline of the immediate prospect, In & 
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year in which, as in other years, there will be recesses at Easter 
and Whitsuntide, and in which, unlike other years, there will 
be the ceremony of the Coronation, and the foregathering of 
representatives from the Oversea Dominions to discuss vital pro- 
blems of empire. The Parliament Bill has never been debated 
in the House of Commons. It must be debated. Mr. Asquith 
closured it in the old Parliament—he dare not closure it in a 
new Parliament. It is no light matter recasting the Constitu- 
tion. Even in the great free Republic of the United States. 
which has no such strong reverence for tradition as has proved 
the safeguard of the British people, the Constitution is placed 
at inaccessible heights above the possibility of amendment by a 
‘snap’ vote, engineered by the artificial combination of opposing 
factions. In face of all precedent in all civilised communities, 
the Government dare not rush through the Parliament Bill with- 
out full discussion, not only of its clauses, but of the possible 
developments to which it may lead. To hustle this measure 
through would be to disclose to the electorate a desire to reduce 
the House of Commons to absurdity, under the veil of reducing 
the House of Lords to impotency. Such procedure would 
unmask, in a manner which no elector could misunderstand, a 
determination to make the Cabinet completely independent of 
Parliament. The true issue at the last election which the elec- 
torate failed to see will be brought under the limelight. It will 
be impossible any longer to conceal the naked fact that the real 
question before the country is: Are we to continue to enjoy Par- 
liamentary institutions, or shall we substitute for them a Cabinet 
omnipotent for five years? Is the executive to be made indepen- 
dent of Parliamentary control? Shall the democracy or an oli- 
garchy rule? Happily, many of Mr. Asquith’s supporters still 
cherish some reverence for Parliamentary institutions, and any 
attempt to stifle criticism and silence debate upon the Parliament 
Bill would be fatal to the life of the Government. We may, 
therefore, take it for granted that the Parliament Bill will be 
fully debated in the Commons, and that, in view of the other 
business to be got through, and of the peculiar circumstances of 
the year, it cannot reach the House of Lords until the autumn. 
What will be its fate? The spokesmen of the Government are 
never tired of announcing that the Parliament Bill will pass ; but 
it is noticeable that they do not couple the announcement with 
the usual rider, ‘ without the alteration of a comma.’ It is pos- 
sible, and I sincerely hope more than possible, that a Bill may be 
introduced dealing with the whole question, putting the two sub- 
headings—the constitution of the Second Chamber, and its 
powers—in their proper re 
as to be acceptable by both Houses, or to be made acceptable En 


lative positions, and of such a character 
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by compromise and amendment. Such a course would be in 


accordance with all the best traditions of the Libera] 
party, and would recommend itself to reasonable men of 
both parties. Or the Bill might be introduced, debated, and 
amended in the House of Lords in a fair spirit of compromise. 
But if the Bill is introduced without the alteration of a comma 
what then? It can be passed only by acceptance of the present 
House of Lords, or by force. The first alternative may be dis- 
missed. The only argument in favour of such a course—namely, 
that acceptance would save the Crown from being embroiled in 
party strife—-will not stand examination. With a majority in 
England against him, and with only a small majority in Great 
Britain with him, the most enthusiastic iconoclastic Radical 
cannot contend that overwhelming popular opinion is in favour 
of the destruction of the Second Chamber. No parallel can be 
drawn with the last occasion when the Royal prerogative was 
called into operation, in 1832. Nothing can disguise the fact that 
for the first time in our history the Crown will have been dragged 
into the arena of party strife. Whether the Parliament Bill is 
carried under the threat of a vast creation of Peers, or by tbe 
actual votes of the created Peers, can in no wise alter the fact 
that the Royal prerogative has been invoked in a purely party 
controversy. Responsibility rests not on the Crown, but on the 
advisers of the Crown. Acceptance of the Bill as it stands 
cannot alter the fact, and that line is not likely to be adopted 
by the House of Lords. Two other courses are open to it. 

The Opposition in the House of Lords may introduce and send 
down a Reform Bill, and may meet the Government Bill with a 
distinct negative; or the House may give a second reading to the 
Parliament Bill, and proceed to amend it so as to embody in it 
all their own proposals. Such drastic amendment would be 
impossible in the House of Commons, but in the Lords all things 
are possible; and, though it would be most unusual for au 
Opposition to introduce a great Parliamentary Reform Bill, such 
a departure from practice and precedent would be fully justified 
under the abnormal circumstances that exist. Either course 15 
open to the Lords, and, unless wiser counsels prevail, the results 
would in both cases be the same. ‘The House of Commons woul 
reject the House of Lords Reform Bill, or would not agree to the 
Lords’ amendment of the Government Bill, and if the Ministerial 
statements mean what they appear to mean, four or five hundre 
Peers would be created. To do what? To obstruct the reform 
of the House of Lords, and to perpetuate the principle so strongly 
objected to by Radicals, that the possession of a Peerage cos 
in itself the right to sit and vote in the Second Chamber. Ti 
position would be absurd. On a former occasion—the ony 
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stake. The Referendum may also be demanded in the case of 
any ordinary measure by 30,000 electors. This latter method 
would be decidedly inconvenient in our country because of the 
tenfold greater population. A better plan would be to give a 
substantial minority of the House of Commons, say one-third, 
the right to demand the Referendum. ` It is also desirable that 
we should improve on the Swiss practice by permitting the 
teferendum to be used as a final means of settling disputes 
between the two Houses. 

The establishment of the Referendum on these lines, accom- 
panied by a courageous reform of the House of Lords, would make 
our Constitution firmly democratic, and thus prevent the habitual 
misrepresentation of our people by groups of log-rolling politicians. 
That other reforms are also needed to give full effect to the 
principle of democracy I hold very strongly. In particular, it is of 
the very highest importance to give the electors a real power of 
selecting their representatives, by substituting multiple-member 
constituencies with proportional representation for the present 
single-member constituencies. It is equally important to bring 
home to each elector a sense of financial responsibility by basing 
the franchise on the regular payment of some universal direct tax, 
however small. A man who votes and pays nothing is not govern- 
ing himself: he is helping to plunder other people. For the 
moment these further reforms are outside the range of what is 
called practical politics; but the introduction of the Referendum 
and the reform of the House of Lords have now been definitely 
adopted as part of the programme of a political organisation which 
has frequently commanded large majorities in the House of Com- 
mons, and which, even in the present Parliament, is equal to any 
other single party. There is, therefore, good ground for hoping 
that within a few years we may be able to secure the greatest, 
and at the samc time the most conservative, scheme of democratic 
reform that has been offered to the nation sert 1557 
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A FAMOUS PRECEDENT: THE CREATION 
OF PEERS BY QUEEN ANNE 


IX the month of January 1712 the Whig majority in the House of 
Lords became at the will of the Sovereign a Whig minority; 
and the Tories, by an unprecedented use of the Royal prerogative, 
succeeded to the ascendancy which for a generation had been 
enjoyed by their opponents. The action of the Queen in creating 
peers sufficient to alter the balance of parties aroused a storm of 
indignation. But considering the nature of the change so auto- 
cratically wrought, considering too the great issues at stake, one 
is less surprised at the storm than that it should have spent itself 
so harmlessly. The circumstances of our day, though so apposite 
in some respects, in others differ materially from those which 
then prevailed. The House of Lords was still the more powerful 
branch of the Legislature. A peerage was an honour to which 
almost every great Commoner aspired. And long before men 
had reached the maturity of their powers, they were proud to 
leave the Lower for the Upper House. Comparing the two 
periods, and having regard to the position of the peers, not only 
at Westminster but in the country, one might say that a seat 
in the House of Lords in the early part of the eighteenth century, 
like the coinage of that period, was many times more valuable 
than it is to-day. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that extreme measures by way 
of reprisal were considered by the Opposition. It was even pro: 
posed to close the doors of the House against the newcomers: 
But the Whig leaders would not indulge in mere bluster, and so 
the mushroom lords assumed their new dignities without other 
challenge than the acrid jibes levelled at them from the Oppos 
tion benches. m= 

Though the measure was now irrevocable, the Whig Press 
was far from acquiescing in it. With much warmth and pou 
thing of prophetic acumen the step was denounced as unwale 
able on the ground, amongst others, that the occasion did ie 
justify so grave a step, and that in the future the precedent thu 


set might be made a pretext for similar action, with entirely 
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disastrous results. The Tories, on the other hand, maintained 
that what the Queen had done had been forced upon her by the 
Opposition. 

The necessities of the Government were not, however, the 
Queen’s sole incentive to action. It was not to oblige Harley 
that Anne did that which in an Elizabeth would be accounted 
daring. Nor could Harley unaided have imparted to the Queen 
the courage necessary for so bold and novel a step. That was 
derived from one greater than the Prime Minister—from Marl- 
borough’s bitter enemy, the Queen’s friend and kinsman, the 
Duke of Hamilton. And to Hamilton’s influence, to the lifelong 
enmity which divided him and Marlborough, must be traced some 
of the leading factors which evolved this famous precedent. 

At the outset of her reign the Queen had ruled with a 
Coalition Ministry, a Ministry of High Tories and uncom- 
promising Whigs, with Godolphin as Lord Treasurer. Such 4 
Coalition could not last. One faction or the other should give 
way to men of more plastic mould. In the sequel it was the 
High Tories who went. 

It was the Earl of Nottingham, one of the Secretaries of 
State, who provoked the rupture. The Earl was the leader of 
the High Church party, and a bitter foe of the Dissenters. The 
latter were in the habit of defeating the penal laws by attending 
church at their convenience. Nottingham proposed to make the 
laws effective by the passing of an Occasional Conformity Bill. 
The Queen shared Nottingham’s High Church sympathies, and 
it was therefore with some confidence that the Secretary under- 
took the task of endeavouring to persuade her Majesty to make 
him and his friends masters of the Government. He advised 
the dismissal of Godolphin and the leading Whig Ministers. 
The Queen, as might be expected, shrank in terror from such a 
proposal. And Nottingham, in high dudgeon, retired from the 
Government. 

There was now a place for a Secretary of State. The Speaker 
of the House of Commons was Robert Harley, a Whig tainted 
with Toryism, a Tory tainted with Whiggery. Marlborough 
believed that he saw in him gifts useful in a lieutenant, and, thus 
encouraged, Godolphin gave him the vacant office. There was 
another recruit to the Government of equal importance. He was 
younger than Harley, and the special protégé of Marlborough. 
This was St. John. Harley was a skilful man of affairs. But 
St. John was a man of genius, and in the end the man of genius 
was to ruin patron and colleagues and himself. The Coalition 
still continued, but with this difference—that the High Tories … 
had yielded their places to younger men, who would be more . 
complacent than their predecessors, but only until they should 
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have gathered strength for the duel that would decide the final 
mastery. And when the day came for that momentous trial of 
strength, their hopes would almost certainly have been frustrated 
but that one of the Queen’s bedchamber-women, in the person of 
Abigail Hill, had made their cause her own. 

Abigail was a distant cousin of Harley's, and first cousin to 
the Duchess of Marlborough. Her father, a bankrupt trades. 
man, had died leaving his children m penury. The Duchess, 
whether through kindness of heart or through vanity, came to 
their relief. She provided for the Hills in various capacities, 
and, after an apprenticeship of domestic drudgery, Abigail was 
introduced into the Queen’s service. This was her patroness's 
ruin. Her Grace had grown weary of the Queen, weary of the 
regular attendance at Court required by her duties as Mistress 
of the Robes, weary of the vigilance demanded by her self- 
imposed task as dictator of St. James’s. The Queen was young 
in years; but, oppressed by domestic misfortunes and by the 
cares of State, she was only a tiresome old woman to one whose 
lofty spirit had scarcely ever been touched by the sedative of 
misfortune. With perfect unconsciousness, therefore, of the 
surrender she was making, the Duchess proceeded to take her 
ease while delegating her duties to Abigail. In the latter she 
saw a docile slave who would fulfil her mandates to the letter 
without ever dreaming of supplanting her. The girl had neither 
wit nor beauty, neither birth nor fortune. No wonder the great 
Duchess did not fear her rivalry. But Abigail had unsuspected 
talents for such a part. She was amiable, tactful, faithful after 
a fashion, tireless in her services. No menial office galled her 
spirit. Anne, who had been tortured for years by her arrogant 
Mistress of the Robes, delighted in the attendance of a woman so 
gentle, so devoted, so obsequious. Before anyone realised what 
had happened, this plain-looking spinster had become the Queen $ 
QU favourite. And the fate of Ministries was in the hands of the | 
E bankrupt’s daughter. | 
i Harley had been indifferent to his cousin when she was poo! M\ 
and friendless. When, however, he discovered her established 
at Court as the Queen’s favourite, the astute Secretary ceased 
| to be apathetic, and proceeded to cultivate the relationship as 
| one of golden possibilities. Nor was Abigail, on her side, less 
shrewd and practical. She chose to forget that Harley had with- 
| held a helping hand when her fortunes were at their lowest ebb: 
| 
| 


She had risen high without him, but with him she might rise 
still higher; and so the pair became fast friends. Time alone 
was now needed to make Harley’s fortune, for the Queens indis- 
pensable servant and most intimate and trusted companion was 
devoted to his service. 
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In 1706 something happened which shook to its foundation 
the fair edifice that Harley had so diligently been raising for 
himself in secret. The Marshal de l'allard, who had been taken 
prisoner at Blenheim, was still a captive in England. The 
Marshal’s letters to his Government were, in the first instance, 
sent to Harley’s office for censorship. There a clerk named 
Gregg was employed to translate them. In forwarding to the 
French Minister of War one of Tallard’s letters, Gregg intro- 
duced a billet of his own, offering to betray the secrets of 
his country. The fellow’s fortune was made had the post not 
miscarried. The despatch was, however, intercepted in 
Flanders and returned to London. Evidence to incriminate the 
Secretary of State there was none. But nothing was easier than 
to exaggerate the danger to which the country had been exposed, 
and in doing so to reflect upon the conduct of Harley’s office. 
It was not chivalrous, but it was the manner of the period. 
Gregg was tried and condemned to death. Yet Harley endea- 
voured to hold his ground. Then the men who had made him, 
only to discover their folly, resolved to unmake him. Marl- 
borough and Godolphin threatened to resign if he were not dis- 
missed, and to enforce the threat absented themselves from 
Council. It was but a ruse, but it was successful. Somerset 
declared in the Council that business could not proceed without 
the General ; and the Queen, lest she should lose at one stroke all 
those who had come to be regarded as the very pillars of the 
Throne, was obliged to deprive Harley of his Seals. It was a 
complete triumph for the Whigs, for St. John and the other 
leading Tories followed the Secretary into retirement. The 
Coalition was at an end. 

Elated with this triumph, so unexpected and so decisive, the 
Whigs chose to notice one to whom notoriety was the breath of 
life. This was Sacheverell, a High Church clergyman, whose 
chief talent was a noisy gift of self-advertisement. Sacheverell 
set up as the apostle of ‘ Divine Right,’ a highly inconvenient 
doctrine at a time when the reigning Sovereign owed her Throne 
to the sanction of a Revolution only twenty years old. This in 
itself was a good reason for treating him with contempt. But 
Godolphin had been violently attacked by the preacher under the 
offensive nickname of ‘ Volpone’ or the ‘Old Fox.’ And the 
Lord Treasurer, grown strangely sensitive with advancing years, 
would be avenged. Somers, who at the time of the recent changes 
had been appointed Lord President of the Council, realised the 
folly of directing a State prosecution against a mere party hack. 
But the ‘ Old Fox’ had lost all his cunning and, rejecting the 
counsels of prudence, rushed upon his fate. p 

Sacheverell was brought to trial at Westminster Hall, and at 
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a bound found himself a popular hero. The trial was attended b 
the Queen, and as she was carried from St. James’s to Ween 
minster Hall in her sedan-chair great crowds surrounded her 
crying out, ‘God bless your Majesty . . . we hope you are for 
Dr. Sacheverell!’ As the clergyman himself passed through the 
admiring multitude to face his accusers the cry was ‘ Hats off!’ 
and woe betide those who would not thus do honour to the idol 
of the hour. In the evening, when the parson was admitted to 
bail, the mob proceeded to loot and burn the chapels of the 
Dissenters, while the houses of leading Whigs were threatened 
with destruction by the howling rabble. A rumour flew through 
the town that the rioters were led by persons of importance in dis- 
guise ; and so alarming became the position that fears of a regular 
uprising were entertained. The Council was called together with 
all speed ; and, late at night, the Palace Guards were turned out 
to restore order. With the dawn measures were taken to prevent 
a repetition of so dangerous a tumult. The trained bands were 
called to arms ; and, in a city that resembled a place besieged, the 
trial was brought to a conclusion. Sacheverell was convicted, and 
his sermons were ordered to be burned, a punishment that was no 
punishment at all; and a Government whose dignity was vindi- 
cated by a bonfire became the laughing-stock of the country. 
Encouraged by the turbulent welcome which greeted Sach- | 
everell wherever he went, the Queen lent a willing ear to the | 
intrigues of Robert Harley and Mistress Hill. A few years before, 
threats of resignation from Godolphin and Marlborough had 
frightened her out of her wits. Now she looked forward with | 
composure to their disappearance. Harley and the bedchamber- MN 
woman had done their work well so far as it was possible for them 
to doit. It needed, however, the countenance of one greater than 
either to screw her Majesty’s courage to the point where she would 
dare to translate desire into action. In Anne’s day a Duke was 
indeed a Duke; and not lightly would the Queen dare to alienate 
such men as Somerset and Devonshire. But luckily for the wire: 
pullers of the Backstairs, they too had their Duke in the person 
of the Queen’s friend and kinsman the Duke of Hamilton. 
Hamilton’s lineage, his wealth, his talents, which were pers 
haps exaggerated, caused him to be looked upon at the Court of 
Anne as the leader of the Scottish nobility. When the question 
of the Union between England and Scotland was projected he 
posed as its resolute opponent. The Queen, however, most 
earnestly desired the Union, and, it is said, she implored Hamilton 
to abstain from a course which threatened to provoke a civil war. 
When the great measure came to the decisive vote, men expected 
. Hamilton to inaugurate a Secessionist Legislature around which 
Scots might rally in arms. But all was over before his country- $ 
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p men realised that the Douglas had failed them. The Duke was 
a no longer a hero among his own people ; but what he had lost in 
for the North he had gained at Court, for the Queen was his debtor 
7 for life. This was the man who calmed Anne’s fears when the 
s overthrow of the Marlborough clique was in contemplation. Tt 
219 was Marlborough’s treatment of the Prince who had raised him 
Jol from page-boy to the ranks of the nobility, that had, it is said, 
to excited the Duke’s hatred. Hamilton himself was not a pattern 
she ` of chivalry. He had followed James to Salisbury, but not to 
ed France. He was devoted to the Stuarts, but still more to his own 
gh comfort and dignity. Whatever the cause of the feud, Hamilton 
lis- was pledged to destroy Marlborough, and Marlborough to bring 
lar down Hamilton’s pride, and now the time was approaching when 
ith cach would essay to redeem his vow. 

ut Encouraged by her advisers of the Backstairs, Anne first 
nt showed her hand by dismissing the Earl of Sunderland, whose 
re Whiggery was so tainted with Republicanism, and his Repub- 
he licanism with bad manners, that he hardly stopped short at dis- 
nd courtesy to her Majesty. The Earl was Marlborough’s son-in- 
TO law, and in striking at him she struck at the whole Whig Junto. 
di- Marlborough hastened back from Flanders in the hope of retriev- 


ing this blow to his house and to his party. But in vain. On 
fh the 14th of June 1710 Sunderland ceased to be a Secretary of 


Te State; and now no Whig statesman dared call one moment of 
e official life his own. The Earl of Dartmouth, chosen by the 
adl Queen, as she said, because he was a non-party man, received the 
th vacant seals. There followed a brief lull in the storm. Then in 
i August the decisive blow fell; the Lord Treasurer himself was 
a dismissed, and his office was put into commission with Harley as 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer. The latter’s object was to carry on 
an the government with as few changes as possible, to make the 
ld è Junto, as it were, his footstool. But most of the Whig Ministers 
jas were fighting men, and they preferred to resign in a body rather 
ate M than serve the turn of the intriguers, and fall one by one at the 
re- ie convenience of the new masters. They therefore adopted this 
on course, and Marlborough found himself in the service of a Tory 
! Government. 

or- Among the promotions with which the new Government 
of | signalised its advent to power was the grant of the dukedom of 
jon Brandon, in the English peerage, to Hamilton. 

he Hamilton’s chance had come, or at least so thought Hamilton. 
ost | Marlborough was alone. He would settle all those heavy scores 
on which had grown heavier through being nurtured. But mean- 
ar. while the war was carried into the enemy’s camp. A caveat was 


entered against Hamilton’s dukedom. To-day this seems an 
altogether unwarrantable invasion of the Royal prerogative. But 
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in Anne’s time it was not so far-fetched. Scotland was still 
regarded as a foreign country, and Scots as interlopers coming 
from a poverty-stricken land to batten on the wealth and honours | 
of the sister kingdom. 

The Act of Union had given Scotland a fixed representation 
in the House of Lords, while there was no limit to the English 
peerage. This would have been of comparatively little conse- 
quence if the whole island had cherished one national ideal, if there 
had been a sense of equality as between North and South, and of 
pride in a common citizenship. But so entirely absent were these 
sentiments that to make a Scot an English peer was to employ 
an English honour in the service of Scotland, which in the spirit, 
if not in the letter, was held to be an infringement of the Act of 
Union. 

But racial prejudice alone does not explain the most fertile 
cause of that distrust with which the English lords regarded their 
northern colleagues. The question of the day which over- 
shadowed all others was—who should reign over the island when 
Anne Stuart had ceased to breathe? For the term of the Queen's 
life there was a truce, an armed truce, in which each side was 
making all possible preparations for the inevitable emergency. The 
northern aristocracy were almost to a man for the House of Stuart. 
The English nobility were divided into three parties—the Whigs, 
united for Hanover ; the Hanoverian Tories ; and the High Tories, 
who still cherished hopes of restoring the exiled Royal Family. 
The Act of Union had introduced into the House of Lords a com- 

i pact body of partisans of the Stuart cause, though the Hanoverians 
were still in the ascendant. If the statutory body were to be 
reinforced by Hamilton, and he again by others of his countrymen, 

it might well be that when the day of crisis came Hanover would | 
find that a free use of the Royal prerogative had wrecked its fairest ; 


! hopes. 
4 On the 7th of December 1711 the Session opened. Already the 
Ei preliminaries for the arrangement of a peace had been signed m | 
| London, and in January a Congress was to meet in Utrecht to | 
i bring the matter to a conclusion. Her Majesty opened Parliament — 


| in person. In the Speech from the Throne Marlborough was 
directly assailed. ‘J am glad,’ she said, ‘ I can tell you, notwith- 


| standing the arts of those who delight in war, both place and pune 
F| are appointed for opening the treaty of a general peace. Her 
l Majesty then retired from the Throne to a curtained box to Jisten 


to the debate on the Address. Nottingham struck the first blow — 
A against her. He moved to embody in the Address to the Throne 
advice to the effect that no peace could be safe unless Spain GUN i 
the West Indies were taken from the House of Bourbon. AA 
Nottingham what might her Majesty not expect from the ohm 
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As the debate progressed it grew warmer. Lord Anglesey, 
flushed and excited after a furious ride of thirty miles, the 
last stage of a rush from Ireland, to cast his vote for peace, added 
fuel to the fire. He declared that peace might have been arranged 
after Ramillies had interested parties not prevented it. It was 
a deadly thrust at Marlborough, and instantly the Duke sprang 
to his feet. ‘There was one present who knew all, or was pre- 
sumed to know all—the Queen ; and to her the General appealed. 
He bowed low towards the box where her Majesty sat, and then 
called upon her to witness that he was ever desirous of an honour- 
able peace. He affirmed that he was worn out with service in the 
field, that he had his fill of honours and of glory, that he longed 
only for repose. But to such terms of peace as had been sug- 
gested he would never agree. When the peers voted on the 
hostile motion Nottingham had his revenge. The Government 
was beaten by sixty-two votes to fifty-four. Nottingham the High 
Tory had given a lead to the Opposition, and helped to break the 
heart of his Tory Queen. And Somerset, who, though a Whig, 
still held a place in the Royal Household, had followed him. The 
Queen turned to go. The peers had disappointed her most 
cherished hopes. Yet it was the Duke of Somerset’s arm that 
supported her to her carriage. From his earliest years he had been 
her friend. He had stood by her during the late King’s time, when 
she was in disgrace at Court. Now that her supreme desire was to 
heal her country’s wounds and sheathe the dripping sword, he had 
failed her. But Anne, true to the baffling diplomacy of her woman's 
heart, diplomacy that was perhaps nothing more than cowardice, 
singled out for special favour the great man who in his proud and 
narrow fashion had preferred his duty, as he saw it, to his 
Sovereign. 

And now the way was clear for the great fight on the Hamilton 
patent: Tf the Whigs had shown the Queen no quarter, Hamilton 
could surely have expected none. Very solemnly their lordships 
debated the point as to whether it was valid for her Majesty to 
confer upon her kinsman an English dukedom. All day the battle 
raged, while Anne, sitting in her curtained box, awaited the issue 
with anxious impatience. There was some talk of referring the 
question to the Judges. But Hamilton’s enemies were taking no 
risks. He had delivered himself into their hands, and they wonld 
see to it that he should rue his temerity. When evening fell a 
division was challenged. Marlborough was once again trium- 
phant. ‘The Queen and Hamilton and Harley were beaten by five 
votes. 

The Scottish peers presented to the Queen a protest against 
the indignity put upon their country. Her Majesty promised 
them that satisfaction would be given them, and it probably was, 
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for the Court was accustomed to purchaso their goodwill With 
gold. Reparation was, however, made to Hamilton in a differe 
fashion. Harley and St. John put their heads together e j 
agreed upon the desperate measure which has become so mena 
able a precedent. 

The first was now heard of the project for the creation of peers 
Burnet, referring to the course of events following the vote on the 
Hamilton patent and the protest of the Scottish lords, says. 
‘This made the Ministers resolve upon another method to let the 
peers, and indeed the whole world, see that they would have that 
House in a constant state of dependence on the Court, by creating 
such a number of peers at once as should give them an unquestion. 
able majority.’ The fact seems to be that the psychological 
moment for a master-stroke had come, and Harley was shrewd | 
enough to take the fullest advantage of it. The vote on the 
Hamilton patent had set in harmonious motion, as it were, a whole 
series of delicate springs, each of which was indispensable to the 
success of Harley's scheme. Thus, Hamilton desired his English 
dukedom and the utter defeat of the Marlborough faction. Harley 
hated St. John, and St. John hated Harley; but the House of 
Lords, as a Whig citadel, was their common foe. The Queen, like 
her Ministers, desired that the Congress of Utrecht should put an 

| end to the war. But with the eyes of all Europe fixed upon London, 

the Lords, on the debate on the Address, had just declared against 

\/ peace. Her Majesty desired, moreover, to honour Hamilton and 

to cast down for ever the Marlboroughs ; while, deep in her heart, 

she possibly cherished the hope that at the eleventh hour her 

HW brother would be preferred, as King, to his Hanoverian rival, and 
that a Tory House of Lords would facilitate his restoration. 

The persuasions of Ministers, her own desires and dreams, and, 
last but by no means least, Hamilton’s concurrence, decided Anne 
to act, and the word went forth that the Whig lords were to be 
swamped with new creations. é 

Eii Ministers now looked round for men who might pass as suitable 
| for the dignity of hereditary legislators. The task was not one 
i of great difficulty, yet it had its disappointments. One gentle- 
l man, Sir Miles Wharton, declined the honour in the circum 
| stances. ‘ Formerly,’ he said, “men were ennobled for service 
performed ; now for services to be performed.’ Overtures ven | 
made in another quarter, where there was not the least danger 0 
either a repulse or an epigram. Abigail Hill had married PAT | 
Masham, a gentleman of the Court, a master of bows and co | 
tesies, but with no other qualifications for advancement. Harley | 
however, would not miss so convenient an opportunity of adding | 
to the dignity of his own house by ennobling his cousin’s husband: 4 
And so the name of Sam Masham was inscribed on the roll o 
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nominees for hereditary honours. ‘hus was Abigail’s foresight in 
accepting Harley’s friendship fully vindicated. The Queen did 
not like the idea of making her dresser a great lady. But her 
Majesty was no longer mistress of her prerogative, and she could 
but submit to those who shared her sceptre. The whole scheme 
was well advanced before Ministers generally knew what was 
afoot. When the Queen one day drew a list of the twelve new 
lords out of her pocket, Lord Dartmouth had the surprise of his 
life. The Secretary of State condemned the step, as did many 
other Tories. But the Queen’s resolution was not to be shaken. 
She would be rid for ever of the Marlboroughs, and this was the 
only way. The only way, too, in which Hamilton, the grim, 
silent figure behind the Throne, could square accounts with his 
enemy. 

The clerks in the Patent Office were set to work night and day 
that all might be ready for the meeting of Parliament. And on 
the 31st of December 1711 patents were issued for the creation 
of twelve new peers. Furthermore, three eldest sons of peers were 
called up by writ ; and the Tory Government had at last a majority 
in Lords and Commons. Notwithstanding the storm of indigna- 
tion which the Queen’s act aroused, notwithstanding the menaces 
indulged in by the more violent of the Opposition, the new peers 
took their places without any unseemly occurrence ; and of that 
eventful day the liveliest incident was Lord Wharton’s ` famous 
jibe : ‘ Would the gentlemen vote singly or through a foreman? ° 

Hamilton’s turn had come. In the House of Commons the 
Court party had a majority of more than two to one. In the 
Lords the majority was narrow, but sufficient. No bulwark now 
remained between Marlborough and ruin. The disgrace of the 
great General is a familiar story. With the New Year he was 
deprived of all his offices, and Ormond was appointed in his place 
to the command of an army which had fought its last battle and 
was now but to mark time until peace should be proclaimed. 

The peers were, however, made in vain so far as the grant of 
the English dukedom to Hamilton was concerned. For, very 
soon, the Government had affairs of greater moment to deal with 
than any individual’s promotion. The Emperor Joseph had been 
carried off by smallpox; and his brother, the Archduke Charles, 
‘Charles the Third of Spain,’ succeeded to the Imperial Throne. 
Thus England awoke one day to find that all her victories had been 
won to make a Hapsburg master not of one empire but of two. 
The new dignity to which Charles was called smoothed the path 
of the Tories, eager only for peace with France. But smallpox 
having struck for them struck against them. When Parliament 
had been only a month in session the Dauphin was cut off by the 


1 Not to be confounded with Sir Miles Wharton referred to above. 
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same fell disease, and within a month his son and grandson 
followed him to the grave, leaving Philip of Spain as heir-pre 
sumptive to the Throne of France. If England would not readily 
agree to the Union of Spain and Austria, she would spend her last 
shilling to maintain inviolate the Pyrenees. The task of makin 
peace had therefore ceased to be a simple one, and, if not of 
supreme difficulty, it was only because the pretensions of V ienna 
were more arrogant than those of Paris. The Government, riven 
with internal dissensions, had its energies fully occupied with the 
peace negotiations, and, notwithstanding the representations of 
the Scottish peers, the subject of the Hamilton patent wa 
dropped. The Duke, perhaps by way of compensation, was ap- 
pointed Ambassador to France. But he was never again to cross 
the seas. Soon, indeed, he was no more ; and his name is remem- 
bered to-day less because of the precedent to which he was foster- 
father than because of the tragedy of Hyde Park when he faced 
Mohun, the most notorious bully of the time, and lost his life in 
the duel which Thackeray, in Esmond, has made a familiar page 
of our literature. 
P. F. Wirum RYAN. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF COPENHAGEN IN 
THE SIXTIES 


I RELATED in my last article, “A Royal Marriage, * how my 
husband in his capacity of British Envoy to Denmark had accom- 
panied the ‘ Sea-kings’ daughter ’ to her future home. 

He had hardly returned to Copenhagen when another question 
concerning European politics, and particularly the Danish Royal 
Family, began to occupy the public mind. This was the 
choosing of a king for the Greek throne. King Otho of Greece 
having been deposed by his subjects in 1862, a provisional 
Government was formed and a Constitutional Assembly elected, 
in which the names of various members of reigning houses were 
discussed as eligible occupants of the Greek throne. 

The Prince selected was Prince Alfred of England (later Duke 
of Edinburgh and Duke of Coburg-Gotha), and a formal offer of 
the Crown was made to him. Apart from other considerations, 
such an offer could not be accepted owing to an understanding 
between the Great Powers that no member of any of their 
reigning houses should accept the vacant throne. 

The choice eventually fell upon Prince William, second son 
of Prince Christian of Denmark, who was then in England for 
the marriage of his daughter. Earl Russell, Minister for Forcign 
Affairs, brought the subject under the notice of Prince Christian 
through General Oxholme, the Prince’s trusted friend and 
adviser. Sir Augustus Paget was at the same time instructed to 
lay the proposal before the Danish Government. 

I may as well say that Prince and Princess Christian were 
from the beginning very adverse to the idea. Their family life 
was a very happy one, and the thought that their son, not yet 
grown up, was to take up so arduous a position so far away was 
a most painful one to them. 

Monsieur Hall, Minister for Foreign Affairs in Denmark, 
showed considerable surprise, accompanied, however, by a 
certain admixture of pride and satisfaction, on the proposal being 
made to him, and promised to bring it immediately before the 

1 The Nineteenth Century and After, August 1910. 
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King, Frederic the Seventh, who was then at Fredensbore, 
fifteen miles from Copenhagen. 

It was agreed that no decision should be taken until Prince 
Christian’s return from England ; there was, however, some sore- 
ness on the part of the King at no communication having as yet 
been made to him. | 

Sir Henry Elliot was sent out on a special mission to Athens, 
with orders to enjoin patience upon the Greeks; but even whilst 
matters were thus in suspense at Copenhagen the news suddenly 
arrived that the Greek Assembly had proclaimed Prince William 
as their future King, under the style and title of King George the 
First, and that a deputation was about to start to make the formal 
offer of the Crown to the Prince. | 

It is impossible to exaggerate the consternation and dismay 
which this announcement produced upon the King and the | 
Danish Government, for everything connected with this matter 
had hitherto been treated in the most secret and confidential 
manner. Monsieur Hall at once called upon my husband to 

express the surprise and annoyance of the King as well as his 
own, and seemed to imply that Sir Augustus had been guilty of 
indiscretion, which impression he, however, was able to remove 
at once by reading to the Danish Minister his telegrams and 
despatches to Lord Russell. 

Sir Augustus now received the most urgent instructions to 
secure the acceptance of the Greek Crown by Prince W illiam. | 

He had already taken steps to assure himself of the assent of 4 
the King, which was formally given, subject to Prince Christian | 
and his family acquiescing. Up to this time Prince Christian 
had not communicated with the King on this subject, and the 
latter was considerably irritated. 

All that was known of Prince Christian’s sentiments was that 
he was opposed to his son’s acceptance, and he was backed up in ** 
this by public feeling in Copenhagen, and by the members of 
| his own family—viz. the Landgrave and Landgravine of Hesse, 
ki parents of his wife, and Prince Frederic of Hesse, his brother- 
Ban ge 3 in-law, who all deprecated it, as well as some of the Prince’s 
most intimate friends and advisers. 

Prince Christian was indeed in a most difficult position, and 
when he returned on the 4th of April (1863) he at once came to 
4 see my husband, who was in bed with a bad attack of intermittent 
| fever, in order to talk matters over. The interview lasted over two 
; hours, and there was another one later in the day; after which 
i Prince Christian, coming into my room, complained to me that 


e a RTE ETES 


l l . he had been most unfairly treated in matters having been pushed 
| so far without its having previously been ascertained whether he 
j was a consenting party or not. 

A | 
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The Prince, in order to prevent this separation from a beloved 
son, put forward wholly unacceptable conditions. My husband 
had, however, found out that Prince ‘ Willy’ (as he was always 
familiarly called) was, with the enterprise natural to an intelli- 
gent lad, anxious to assume the proposed dignity, and the young 
Prince, meeting him one day skating on the ice, confirmed this 
to him, upon which Sir Augustus said, ‘If you will stick to it, 
Sir, I promise to pull you through,’ and the Prince assented. 

This strengthened my husband’s hands in conducting the 
negotiations, which, however, were strenuously opposed all 
through. It was an arduous task, requiring much patience, 
perseverance, and delicate handling, but it was accomplished. 

The Greek deputation arrived at Copenhagen on the 25th of 
April, and were most graciously received by the King on the 
27th. We gave them a dinner, and, unaccustomed as I then was 
to Southern types, I thought I had never seen before such an 
assemblage of romantic, adventurous, but rather terrifying 
countenances. Old Canaris, the head of the deputation, sat next 
to me, and he did not know one word of French or English, 
so we conversed by signs or in a ghastly jumble of Italian, Latin, 
and ancient Greek. (Canaris had been one of the leaders of the 
War of Independence, and had sacked, pillaged, and burned to 
his heart’s content. To me he was benign. 

Some knotty points still remained to be settled. The deputa- 
tion complained to Sir Augustus that they had been unduly 
hurried on their journey before things had been settled, and they 
even threatened to leave Copenhagen without making the offer 
unless everything was arranged within a few days. The situa- 
tion was most embarrassing, for England was in a way standing 
sponsor to this affair, and though both France and Russia guar- 
anteed 40001. a year to the Prince in case he was deposed, they 
did not otherwise take any active part. 

At last all the difficulties were removed, and the formal cere- 
mony of the acceptance of the Crown of Greece for Prince 
William by the King of Denmark took place at the Palace of 
Christiansborg on Saturday the 6th of May, in the presence of 
all the Princes of the Royal Family, the Danish Ministers and 
State Officers, and the Ministers of the three protecting Powers. 

Lord Russell, who was extremely popular with all those with 
whom he had to do on account of his good-nature and kind heart, 
had, however, sometimes a very peculiar way of showing: his 
tegard. My husband received from him the entire approval of 
Her Majesty’s Government for the manner in which he had con- 
ducted these negotiations, but as a reward he was to accept the 
Mission at Athens in order to ensure things going smoothly there 
in the beginning! Athens was in those days only a third-class 
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Mission; Lord Russell, it is true, offered to raise it to a first- | 
class one; and my husband was to receive the G.C.B., so that | 
there was to be no misunderstanding in the eyes of the world. z 
Still, Athens was very much less in importance than Copenhagen. « 
My husband accepted reluctantly. To our great relief, however, 
the Queen thought Sir Augustus’s presence at Copenhagen just 
then of so much importance that the arrangement did not take 
place. 

King George left Copenhagen on the 17th of September for 
Athens. He was accompanied by Count Sponneck, a very clever 
man, as confidential adviser, but he did not turn out a success, 
and he returned to Copenhagen within less than two years. 

Some of General Grey’s letters (at that time Private Secretary 
to the Queen) throw interesting sidelights on this question. 


General the Hon. Charles Grey to Sir A. Paget. 
Private. Balmoral, May 19th, 1863. 


... Your account of your Greek difficulties interests me, and also 
amused me very much. 

Amused me, for I had found in many of the telegrams and despatches 
many of the selfsame suggestions I had made from Brussels, with a view of | 
smoothing matters for the acceptance of the Greek throne for the Duke of | 
Coburg [this was not Prince Alfred of England, but his uncle, the brother 
of the Prince Consort], the only difference being that while my suggestions 
were pooh-poohed, yours met at least with respectful consideration. But 
Lord Russell had not then learned that it was not quite so easy a matter to | 
find a Sovereign for Greece, and that the Duke was not so far wrong when | 
he said that there were certain questions which must be satisfactorily | 
answered before any Prince, not a mere adventurer, would consent to accept 
so precarious a condition as that of King of Greece. Of this I am certain, 
that had half the disposition been shown by our Government in the Duke’s 
case to remove the difficulties, that has been shown in Prince William’s, the M 
Duke at this moment might have been King of Greece... . The Duke | 
retaining his own German possessions, he asked no retiring allowance in M 
case of dismissal, but he asked for a sufficient Civil List; and this I sug- |] 3 
gested, as you did, should be secured on the revenues of the Ionian Islands. ~~ 
He asked for the means of reorganising the army, without which it was 
vain to try to restore order or to keep the ‘ Grand idea’ in check, and the 
backing he sought might, I suggested, be given by the non-withdrawal, for 
a certain period, of our Ionian garrisons and the presence of our fleet ; but 
| our Government met all these not very unreasonable requests with the 
Í shortest and coldest answers. He must accept the throne of Greece, purely 

and simply, trusting to his own resources to work out his salvation, and was 

j z coolly referred to the money market, ‘though he would doubtless have to 

i pay high interest’ for any pecuniary aid he might require. But at this 

4 time Lord Russell thought there were fifty stray Princes eager to don the 
Greek diadem. . . . 

‘If we put a King on the throne of Greece, to restore order to that 
country, to maintain the peace of the East in spite of the insane Greek 
desire to disturb it, we ought at least to giye him some support in upholding 
our policy, and secure him, as far as we can, from the fate of Otho. 

That fate would he a certainty for any Prince thrown as naked as 
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Ulysses on the coast of Phocea, with none but his personal resources. , . . 
‘That most tiresome question,’ as King Leopold most justly calls it, of 
Sleswig-Holstein, seems to come again into prominence, and the debate the 
other night in the Lords is not, I fear, calculated to make its settlement 
more easy. There will be a great deal of talk before the threatened ex- 
clusion, unless, indeed, matters go on so rapidly at Berlin that Bismarck 
may think Prussian action in Holstein a desirable diversion from their home 
disputes. I have never believed that such a contest as the King has 
engaged in with the Chambers would go on long without getting beyond mere 
words. The last telegrams from Buchanan point to the imminence of a 
dangerous crisis, and whatever the immediate consequences may be, I have 
no doubt as to what the ultimate results must be. I only hope our Crown 
Prince and Princess may not be involved in the misfortunes which, sooner 
or later, the King is sure to bring on his family. 
May 21st, 1863. 

- - The Crown Princess telegraphs to the Queen that she knows of no 
intention that makes any change in their own line necessary at present. 
Buchanan speaks of a closing of the Chambers, Ordinances altering the 
Articles of the Constitution, restricting liberty of the Press, &., &e.... 
CHARLES GREY. 

General Grey was an exccedingly clever and moderate man, 
trusted by the Queen entirely and without restriction. He 
belonged to a family of statesmen and had always been in the 
midst of politics, yet it will be seen how little even he understood 
Bismarck’s ulterior views or the character of the King of Prussia, 
that King whose memory as Emperor William the First is even 
now cherished and revered by every patriotic German heart. 

This now almost forgotten question of Schleswig-Holstein 
had, at that time, been brewing and simmering for several 
decades. It was a most intricate one, and I have heard it said 
that Mr. Morier (later Sir Robert Morier and Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg) was the only Englishman who ever understood it. 
In some ways it resembled the Boer question, and quite espe- 
cially in the manner in which it roused the violent partisanship 
of nations who really had nothing to do with it. 

At the time of the Prince of Wales’s marriage Lord Russell 
had promised my husband to grant him a long leave of absence 
for the next winter, as he suffered much from ague at Copen- 
hagen. These new political complications, however, put that 
out of the question for the moment, and I therefore went with 
my two children to pay a visit to my relations in Germany. 
I give some extracts from my husband’s letters and my own, to 
show how high the feeling ran both in Germany and In Denmark, 
and what a maddening, never-ending, protean question it was. 

ton Lady Paget. 
Sir LS October 12th, 1863. 

. . Lam trying hard to get a.concession out of these people, but I don’t 
know whether I shall succeed. This business is really enough to tire out 
anyone, and requires a larger stock of patience than, I am afraid, I shall 


ever possess. . . . = 
VoL. LXIX—No. 407 
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October 13th. . . . I was at Hall’s (Danish Prime Minister) at 94 this  : 
morning, all the way out at his country-seat. Oh, dear! I wonder whether M 
any good will come of it at last. It has been necessary to employ the  * 
battering-ram (this was an expression invented, I think, by Mr. Lytton, 
then First Secretary at Copenhagen, and used in fun by all the Secretaries 
when Sir Augustus got very angry) very copiously, and somebody’s hair 
stood very much on end. (M. Hall had a way of ruffling his hair when 
ho was agitated.) 


October 15th. ... I have got something from the Danes, and if the 
Germans really wish for an excuse not to proceed with hostile measures, it 
will be enough to enable them to be peaceful... . 


October 20th. . . . My spirits have been somewhat damped by-a com- 
munication from Hall. It’s always the same thing ; they lead you to hope 
that they are going to follow your advice, and when it comes to the point 
they don’t do it, or do it in a way that it’s of no use. I am sick, sick, sick 
of the whole concern, and wish from my heart that I had nothing whatever 
to do with it. . . . 


October 21st. . . . I can only write a few lines, I have such an immensity 
to do. . . . I really am worried to death . . . but there is no end to this 
never-sufficiently-to-be-hated question, and every day there is some new 
difficulty or confusion . . . but there is no option but to keep at wheel, and 
so the less said about it the better. . . . 


October 23rd. . . . I think if I am worried much longer as I now am | 
with telegrams, &e., &c., I shall end by becoming a drivelling idiot. It 
beats the Greek question, which is saying not a little. . . . 


October 28th. . . . I am very sorry to hear your uncle (Count Hohenthal, 
Saxon Minister at Berlin, and persona grata at both Courts) has gone off 
with such warlike instructions, because I have been in hopes that if the 
Germans were reasonable what the Danes have now done would stop the 
execution. . . . 


i November 2nd. . . . There is something about this business which seems 
| peculiar to it—viz. that even when one thinks one has got everything all \_ 
right, it turns out that something has been omitted or put in a different way — 
from what one had expected or been led to expect. It is very tiresome and |» 
disheartening... . d 


l . November 3rd. . . . I suppose the Committee of the Diet will present à 


A 

| 

| their Report on Thursday, and that will give one some insight into the | 
future. ... l 


November 8th. . . . The Danes have really behaved very well in these 
last times, and though there has been occasionally some little trouble attend- 
ing it, they have done all they could, and may now say all they have been 
asked. . . . I certainly never thought I should see the end of this question, 
and I will not be too sanguine; but if Germany is only reasonable we are 
certainly further on the road to an ultimate solution than we have ever yet 
been. Lord Russell has come out wonderfully in this business, and it doess 
him the highest credit and honor for having put it in such practical shape 
and disencumbered it of all its obscurity and complication. . . . 


November 9th. . . . The Emperor (of the French) has sent his invitation 
out for the Congress. The King here has got one, and is told, like all the 
rest, of course, that besides his Plenipotentiaries if he likes to come himself 
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he’ll be welcome. These people will, of course, accept, and it will be difficult 
for others to refuse, I should fancy so. I hope we may look upon execution 
as definitely set aside. . . . 


November 13th. . . . The truth of the proverh, ‘Give a dog a bad name,’ 
was never more fully proved than in the case of the Emperor’s proposal for 
a Congress. . . . I think his letter of invitation, which you will have seen 
in the papers probably, an admirable one. It is impossible Europe can go 
on much longer as it is now—the Congress appears a chance, although a 
faint one, of a peaceful solution of many questions . . . it appears, how- 
ever, that our Government is not likely to agree to it. . . . 


November 15th. . . . I have omitted to tell you that poor old Kongen 
(Danish for King) has been for some days very unwell with erysipelas in 
the face. The illness appears now to have taken the most alarming 
symptoms. A bulletin was issued this morning, from which it appears he 
has a great deal of fever, gets no sleep, and is delirious. We shall have a 
nice complication if he dies. .. . 


November 16th.—Poor old Kongen died yesterday at 2.35 in the after- 
noon. I have been this morning to hear King Christian IXth proclaimed 
from the balcony of Christiansborg Slot. He appeared on the balcony 
immediately afterwards, and was loudly cheered. The poor old Kongen 
will be very much regretted, and deservedly so; for notwithstanding many 
things, he had, as I have often said, many good qualities as a King. Prince 
Christian’s accession takes place at a most critical juncture—it’s quite 
impossible the execution can take place under the present citcumstances, 
unless the German Powers have lost all their sense of decency... . 


November 18th. . . . Your beginning about Holstein amuses me a good 
deal. You are right in the relative positions you assign to the Diet and to 
Denmark, in so far as the purely Federal question which extends to Holstein 
certainly is concerned . . . but there is also an International question on 
which the Diet and Denmark are on the footing of two independent Powers, 
and you would hardly have Denmark yield to everything in this, would 
you? . . . The King has signed the new Constitution to-day. It is against 
his views, but the ferment throughout the country is such, he would not have 
kept his Crown if he hadn’t. . . . 


November 21st. . . . Carl Moltke is to be Minister for Holstein, which 
ought to please very much both the Duchies and Germany . . . not, how- 
ever, that I expect anything that ever can or will be done here will ever be 
useful as far as conciliation goes, for Germany don’t chuse to be satisfied 
with anything. . . . I am sorry, by the by, to see that you are dreadfully 
tainted with German notions, and believe all you hear on the question . . . 
for myself, I try to take a calm and dispassionate view of things. . . . 


November 24th. . . . As you tell me seriously that the impression in de 
Germany is that the Augustenburgs will get the Duchies, I must tell you 
seriously that your friends are as mystified on this subject as on others. re 
I am really sick of all this cant and sophistry. . . . I met the King yester- 
day, and walked with him to the Palace. He told me he had received the 
most kind message from the Queen on his accession. I am so glad of this, — 
and it is, of course, much better than having sent it through me... 


November 25th.—Baron Carl Plessen, 


the great Holstein man, h 
n... his influence 
form th 


immense ; and if he can bring his countrymen to in 
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are satisfied with the security for their interests, which his name will give 
them, and that they don’t wish for an execution, I imagine the Diet, | 
notwithstanding the belligerent propensities of some of the minor German : 
potentates, will find it difficult to carry out their hostile projects. 5 Faisons 

des vœux donc pour Plessen. His presence here, at all events, 1s a sign 

that amongst the respectable part of the Holsteiners there is no sympathy 

for the Augustenburgs. Not only is HE here, but also Count Blome and 
Count Reventlow Crimonil. 


November 27th. . . . The resource I had some hopes in on Wednesday 
has failed. Plessen has refused positively to have anything to do with the 
Holstein Ministry under present circumstances. I had him with me for 
upwards of two hours on Wednesday evening, but all to no purpose. There 
is therefore only the chance of our mediation being accepted at Frankfort. 
. . . Besides this, though it must not be mentioned at present, Russia has 
proposed to send special Missions here from all the Powers who signed the 
London Treaty to compliment the King, and that they should at the same 
time be charged to make certain representations. This is a very good 
idea. . . . Really, I never saw anything like the state Germany is in. 
What on earth is there in this infernal question that can excite them to this 
extent ! 


Here follow a few extracts from my own letters to show what 
the feeling was in Germany at that time. 


Lady Paget to Sir A. Paget. | 
Knauthayn, October 6th, 1863. | 
. .. My uncle (Count Hohenthal, Saxon Minister) says that nobody in | 
Germany wants the execution, and a very little concession on the part of 
Denmark would prevent it; but at the same time he says that nothing will 
set this eternal question at rest but a European war, which, however, the 
Germans would do anything to avoid at the present moment. . . . 


November 8th. . . . How beautifully worded the speech of the Emperor 
(of the French) is—but does it not look very threatening? . . . 


| November 10th. . . . At Berlin the speech has caused great conster- 1 
nation, for it seems to be such an impossible thing to bring a universal 
Congress together, and the end of it would be that everybody would have to =>» 
submit to what the Emperor says. . . . I don’t think any German Prince 
will go, for they look upon the proposal as more or less a trick, so that the 
" Emperor may put himself above the others and bring a war on somewhere, 
for at peace he cannot live. . . . 


Say, - 


November 16th. . . . My uncle arrived yesterday, quite unexpectedly, 
from Berlin . . . he says Sir Andrew Buchanan (H.M.’s Minister at 
i Berlin) never speaks of anything but the Holstein question, and is very 
l Danish. . . . Since I am here I rather see the Schleswig-Holstein question 
in another light. Till now I always understood that the German Bund 
and Denmark negotiated like two Powers on an equal footing; but I find 
that here they consider that the Bund is the highest tribunal, to whose 
judgment Denmark is bound to submit as far as the Duchies are concerned, 
and if it does not, an execution takes place. . . . 


November 20th. . + + I think if you trust to the generosity of the German 
powers not to go on with the execution you will be very much deceived, and 
from their point of view it would be wrong to let the right moment pass and 


DÉCRIRE 
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allow the Germans of the Duchies to be oppressed as in the past. . . . I am 


dreadfully sorry for King Christian in this emergency. ... 


November 21st. . . . The execution seems unavoidable since the King 
has signed the Constitution. Everybody here seems only too happy that the 
storm breaks there, and that the Congress question is forgotten. . . . 


November 25th. . . . The irritation in Germany is very great. It is not 
at all certain whether France will stick to the Treaty of ’52, and, indeed, 
M. de Talleyrand, at Berlin, behaves as if they were going to do quite the 
contrary. You’ll see England will be left to fight it out alone. . . . The 
Crown Prince of Prussia has telegraphed four times to the Duke of Coburg 
to beg him to be moderate, and has not even received an answer. . . . I will 
return to you about the 8th or 9th of December ; I’m only waiting for the 
Princess Royal to return to Berlin to go there for a few days. . . . The 
execution is unavoidable ; the only person who has prevented it until now 
is Bismarck . . . it may even cost him his place if he holds out much 
longer. Even Sir Andrew, who is more Danish than the Danes, says that 
Bismarck is tout à fait correct. . . . 


November 27th.—Thank you very much for your letter and the article 
in the Times, which, however, does not in the least change my ideas. The 
article only just shows that the man who wrote it has not the slightest idea 
of German affairs ; he does not even know the genealogy of the Royal Family 
aright, and calls the Landgravine the daughter of Frederic VI. I know 
more about the question than he does. . . . 


It may perhaps appear from these extracts that I took too 
much a line of my own and ought not to have had any opinion at 
all, but it must be remembered that the Schleswig-Holstein 
question was one I had heard discussed all my life and belonged 
intrinsically to German politics. As far back as 1849 I remember 
my father travelling through the Duchies and telling us of many 
instances of oppression and injustice to which the Germans there 
were subjected. I can truly say that during the whole of that 
sad and difficult time I was only anxious dispassionately to get 
at the truth, which perhaps was an absurd pretension on my 
part as so many clever people engaged in this controversy had 
never been able to do so. Yet my intention was good. 

When I returned to Copenhagen it was to find Sir Augustus, 
Mr. Lytton, all the other members of the Legation, and the 
English war correspondents, whom we constantly saw, violently 
Danish. Their feeling was a chivalrous one, for they saw in 
Denmark a small country bullied by two Great Powers. I myself 
did not think that the German procedure was always quite 
correct, but I knew also that at the real core of the questions the 


-Germans were right. However, I learned to be silent. 


Twenty years later, one evening in Vienna, when my husband 
and I were talking over this question academically and dispas- 
sionately. he owned to me that, had he then been possessed of the 
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information he now was, he would have taken another view of | 
things. 

This winter of 1864 was a sad and weary one. Everybody 
was in deepest mourning for the late King, and the war soon 
broke out. 

I felt the keenest sympathy for the Danes, and quite espe- 
cially for King Christian, whose kindness of heart, straightfor- 
wardness, and high sense of honour had endeared him to both 
my husband and to me. | 

I shall never forget the impression the first carts full of 
wounded soldiers made on me as they passed under our windows, 
My heart went out to those poor men lying there and suffering 
for a cause which none of them understood on either side. We 
heard that the Tyrolese and Italian regiments fighting with the 
Austrians expressed their astonishment at people going to war 
for so ugly a country as Schleswig. A most pathetic incident M 
was that of a poor young Lap woman just married, whose M 
husband had to serve with the Danish troops. He had gone to | 
the war and she had accompanied him to Copenhagen. During 
the three months of his absence she cried so much that when he | 
came back she was blind. 

The winter was a very severe one, and we were often many 
days without letters, once even for three weeks. For eleven | 
days during this time there was not even telegraphic communica- M 
tion, as the Germans had cut the wires. Now and then a tele- | 
gram reached us by way of Sweden, but it was very rare that | 
even that way was practicable. l 
i Prince Frederic of Hesse was in the habit of often coming to | 
| see me during this war. A German Prince married to a Prussian M 
Princess and brother-in-law of the King, he had many ties on M 
both sides, and was generally well informed. I remember that 
| a week before the war actually broke out he paid me a visit and, | 
| walking up and down my room, he explained to me during two | 
Í hours what madness it was in the Danes to try to hold tho | 
i ‘ Dannewirke, a huge fortification, the manning of which would l 
| have required an army many times greater than the Danish one. | 

In England it was confidently expected that they would hold l 
it for many months, and at the very least for six weeks. j 
| Prince Frederic, whatever his other faults may have been, 
| was a soldier and clever, and his reasoning was so cogent that T4 

implored my husband to adopt his view and write in that sense — 
| | to England ; but he believed the Danes, who were just then very i 
i i bellicose, having received much encouragement from Lord — 
i Palmerston and Lord Russell, though I am bound to say that 
Sir Augustus told them on every occasion they must not expect 
| anything but moral support. 4 
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The Dannewirke was not held at all; it was abandoned before 
the Germans attacked. 

Sir Augustus’s sympathy with Denmark made him most 
anxious to induce King Christian to make such sacrifices at the 
right moment, as to ensure a more advantageous position in the 
future. One day when, after a long interview with my husband, 
King Christian came into my room, looking very tired and weary, 
he said : ‘ I have often been bullied and badgered in my life, but 
nobody has ever pushed me into a corner as badly as your 
husband has to-day.” I answered: ‘It is because he has the 
welfare of Denmark and your Majesty’s happiness so much at 
heart,’ and this was the plain truth, and the King said he knew 
that he was a true friend to them. 

Lord Wodehouse, who later became Lord Kimberley, was 
sent on a special mission during the winter to get further con- 
cessions from Denmark. He was accompanied by his brother 
Henry, who was in the diplomatic service, Mr. Philip Currie 
and Mr. Sanderson, both in the Foreign Office. They were all 
very pleasant, and the weather being very cold we used to go 
out on skating expeditions along the canals, which were spanned 
by many low bridges. Lord Wodehouse, who was a heavy man 
and a splendid skater, used to go first, and we all followed in 
crouching position, holding on to each other and shooting through 
at a great rate. Mr. Lytton was the only member of the Lega- 
tion who did not skate, as he hated the cold and was not fond of 
exercise. On the more civilised parts of the ice we frequently 
met the Royal children, Princess Dagmar (Empress Dowager of 
Russia) and Princess Thyra (Duchess of Cumberland), accom- 
panied by their brothers. 

I remember this skating as the one bright speck upon the 
greyness of that winter. 

For Lord Wodehouse it was also the only advantage he 
derived from his mission, for after three weeks he had to return 
to England without having obtained anything. The day after 
his departure, however, the knotty point was settled. 

The only more or less quiet time which I can remember 
during the five years I spent in Denmark was after the conclu- 
sion of the war. A fine summer was brightened still more at its 
close by the first visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales after 
their marriage to Denmark. Fe 

Sir Augustus and I went to meet the Royal visitors at 
Elsinore, and as the Victoria and Albert steamed in, the fort, as 
well as the Danish men-of-war lying in the harbour, saluted. It 
Was a fine day with splendid cumuli piled up against the horizon, 
and the solemn old castle and undulating hills covered with 7 
beautiful beech woods made a picturesque background. BEE 
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The Prinee and Princess were received on shore by all the 
Royal Danish family and at once carried off to Fredensborg, à 
castle towards the centre of the island. B 
I had been to Fredensborg once or twice during the reign of 
the late King when it was uninhabited and neglected. The place 
had an uncanny attraction for me—the park was vast and 
melancholy, and it was there that the unhappy Caroline 
Mathilda, the sister of George the Third, had principally lived, 
but not in the present modern palace. Of the one she had 
inhabited not a vestige is left, as the marshy ground upon which 
it was built has sucked it all in little by little. 
- We followed the Prince and Princess there for a day or two, 
but the scene now was a very different one. Bright faces and 
happy voices filled the great and gorgeous rooms. The Prince 
of Wales, with the tact and kindness which always distinguished 
him, won all hearts, and the Princess was far more beautiful 
even than when she left Denmark, and the admiration of her 
country people for her and for Lady Spencer, one of the prettiest 
women in England, was unbounded. They were covered with 
splendid jewels and dressed in the latest fashions, which in those 
days were not disseminated everywhere as they now are. The | 
King and Queen were radiant, especially as the Princess had 
brought her little son, their first grandchild, with her. It was | 
a happy time for them and made up in some degree for the | 
sadness of past days. | 

The rest of our time in Denmark was politically uneventful. 
In the spring of 1866 Lord Clarendon appointed my husband to 
Lisbon. Before our departure we went to Bernsdorff to take 
leave of the King and Queen. Princess Dagmar had just become 
| engaged to the Czarewitch, who died the following winter of 
meningitis at Nice. He was on a visit ab Bernsdorft and looked 
very delicate indeed, the greatest contrast to his young fiancée 
in her bright pink frock, with the fire of life sparkling in her 
À deep blue eyes and her rosy face framed in glossy dark hair. 

We parted from the King with feclings of real regret and 
respectful friendship. He had always at the most difficult 
moments proved himself a thorough Christian gentleman— 
courageous, truthful, gentle, and forgiving. The Queen I had 
always admired for her single-hearted devotion to her children 
and the charm with which she environed her family life. 

The thing of which I retain the most vivid remembrance in 
Denmark is the first burst of spring. One day you have been 
out for an hour’s exercise, muffled in your furs, the air as cold 
as ever, blowing, snowing, and not a hint of Nature awakening 
out of her long sleep. The next morning you open your 
astonished eyes upon a blue sky, the sun is shining, the birds 
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twitter, the air is still. The fruit-trees stand in great masses of 
solid white against a stcel-blue sea, and further on all along the 
shore the great beeches shine in a billowy line of verdant ‘gold, 
so resplendent that the mind can hardly believe the evidence of 
the eye. This magic, however, only lasts a few days, the leaves 
soon darken, and at the end of August already begin to be sere 
and yellow and herald the approach of winter. 


WALBURGA PAGET. 
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THE HOME SECRETARY AND PRISON 
REFORM 


Ir may seem paradoxical to state that Prison Reformers of the 
present generation do not concern themselves greatly with the | 
reformation of prisons. But the fact is so. With the exception 
of some few sentimentalists and so-called humanitarians, the 
efforts of serious reformers are directed rather to keeping men and 
women out of prison and to the care of them after release than to 
amelioration of their treatment while in prison. This is as it 
should be, for prevention is better than cure. Every young man 
or woman kept out of prison by sensible treatment has a chance | 
of becoming an asset of the State, instead of a charge to it; and 
every released prisoner who is saved from recidivism by the efforts 
of Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies is emphatically a brand | 
plucked from the burning. This tendency of modern reformers M 
is strikingly shown in some of the proposals of the present Home i 
Secretary ; and, still more so, by such Acts of Parliament as the M 
Probation of Offenders Act and the Children’s Act. Mr. Winston M 
Churchill is quite right when he says that the first principle which | 
should guide anyone trying to establish a good system of prisons is i 
to prevent as many people as possible from getting into prison at 
all, and he has suggested some measures which should reduce the y 
i 


number of our prisoners considerably. 

I suppose there can be no man at all interested in the subject, 
certainly no man at all acquainted with the working of our Courts, 
who does not sympathise with all the Home Secretary's remarks, 
in his speech on the 20th of July last, on imprisonment in default 
of fine and on the hardships involved in the denial of a time of 
grace for payment. Attention has been directed to this matter 
by numerous writers. The Commissioners of Prisons have ad- — 
verted to it frequently in their reports, the authors of The Making 
of the Criminal condemn such sentences, and Sir Alfred Wills, mo 
the pages of this Review three years ago, wrote strong and 
trenchant words on the subject.! More recently some magistrates 


1 Criminals and Crime, by the Right Hon. Sir Alfred Wills. Zhe Nineteenth 
Century and After, December 1907. i 
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have taken up the matter, one Surrey magistrate, indeed, évincing 
his disapproval by himself paying the fines imposed. But though 


the evil may be clearly proved to all, the remedy for it is not so . 


apparent. Mr. Churchill’s speech, as reported in the Times, 
gives no hint as to the method he proposes for dealing with it. 
The Prisons Act of 1898, indeed, allowed, for the first time, the 
reduction of a prisoner’s sentence by part payment of his fine, but 
this does not meet the case. Part payment of a fine after a man’s 
reception into prison is not the same thing as payment before im- 
prisonment takes place. Even if a prisoner’s finger impressions 
are not taken (and this would seldom be done in the case of a 
person sentenced to imprisonment with the option of a fine), other 
disagreeable ordeals must be suffered by him. He must be taken 
to prison in the ‘ Black Maria,’ he must don prison dress, partake 
of prison fare, and generally suffer the taint of prison. All this 
it is required to avoid. It is said that the Surrey magistrates 
make it a rule that, whenever an offender has a settled address, 
time should be allowed for the payment of any fine imposed. If 
this practice of the Surrey Courts were made compulsory by 
statute a great advance would be made. The difficulty, however, 
as pointed out by Sir Alfred Wills, would be in the Metropolis and 
large towns, where many men and boys, with no fixed address, 
must still go to prison; and that in spite of the fact that they 
are not criminals, but in most cases merely offenders against by- 
laws. A striking instance is that of a boy who (at Newcastle, I 
think) in the year 1902 was twelve times sentenced to imprison- 
ment with the option of a fine, and who actually served ten of the 
sentences imposed ; his offences being playing pitch-and-toss, card- 
playing in the street, refusing to move on, and—once—wilfully 
damaging trees. 

Not only would many still go to prison owing to their having 
no fixed address ; others will go to whom time of grace for payment 
has been given, but who never had any intention of paying, and 
who make use of the time granted solely for evasion of imprison- 
ment. These willso time their surrender to the police as to 
ensure the minimum of imprisonment; those with three days’ 
sentence surrendering on Friday so that they must be discharged 
on Saturday, after sleeping one night in prison ; those with seven 
days’ sentence surrendering on Monday, so that they also must be 
discharged on Saturday, after five nights in confinement. These 
drawbacks notwithstanding, it seems that the sole method of 
reducing the number actually imprisoned in default of fine is that 
Mentioned above. 5 

It remains to be seen to what extent the total numbers sent to 
prison will be reduced, and how far such reduction will affect the 


average daily number in prison. In the year 1909-10 90,753 men — 
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and women were received into prison under sentences with option 
of a fine, and of these 3688 paid in full, while 9498 made part 
payment. If we allow that all those who paid in part and pos- 
sibly 50 per cent. more could have paid in full if they had been 
granted a time of grace, we have a reduction of 14,247 actual 
prisoners, while the 3688 who paid in full after arriving in prison 
would have been spared all the indignities to which they were ex- 
posed had they been granted even one day’s grace. ‘The average 
sentence of the 14,247 actual prisoners would probably have been 
seven days, so that the daily average in prison would have been 
reduced by about 274. Looked at from a purely mercenary point 
of view, the saving to the State by the reduction would have been 
over 60001., the net annual charge for each prisoner in the year 
mentioned being 211. 17s. 8d. So here we have, as results of 
granting a time of grace, a saving of unnecessary indignity to 
nearly 18,000 persons who have not been guilty of crime, à saving 
to the State in money of over 60001., and an additional payment 
of fines amounting to at least 15001. 

It is to be remembered also that a great number of these men 
and women, sentenced to imprisonment with the option of a fine, 
have never been in prison before ; and, as I have just pointed out, 
they are not criminals. Yet the treatment of an offender of this | 
class differs in no way from that meted out to real criminals. 


The same method of inspection on arrival at the prison, the change into 
a horrid uniform exactly similar to that of the most hardened sinner; the 
same kind of cell, the same food, the same daily round as that of all the | 
other inmates of the gaol, are his. Small wonder that he sees nothing but 
injustice in it all, or that he comes out saying, ‘ Well, I don’t care what 
happens to me now. If I had stolen they could only have sent me here. Tl 
take good care that the next time they shall have something to send me for.’ 
Often enough he keeps his word, and rapidly sinks to a lower level, and 


becomes the convicted thief, and in time ‘ a hardened, stubborn, unrepenting 
villain.’* 


SR le RE CSST ES 


The words quoted are descriptive of the effect of imprisonment on 
the young, but they apply equally to many of those who are sent — 
to imprisonment with the option of a fine. From every point of | 
view, then—from the purely mercenary desire to save money 
for the State (and so, indirectly, for ourselves), but still more 
from the desire to save our fellow-men, not only from present in- 
dignity, but from a future life of shame, let us join with any 
statesman who will frame a measure that will reduce the numbers 
of those who suffer imprisonment in default of payment of a fine: 
Not content with reducing the numbers of prisoners in this ways 
Mr. Winston Churchill turns his attention to lads between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-one. So much has been, and is being: 
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* The Making of the Criminal, Russell and Rigby. 
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done for young men at this period of life in Borstal institutions, 
that it seems almost a pity that all lads of the vagrant and outcast 
classes cannot receive a training which, even with such short 
sentences as are awarded at present, must have some influence on 
youthful and unformed character. But Borstal institutions are 
reserved at present for criminal lads only. They must be, as the 
Act says, ‘of criminal habits or tendencies,’ or in constant associa- 
tion with persons of bad character. The unfortunate young out- 
cast whose parents are dead, the lad whose parents have broken 
up their home and left him, the boy turned out of home by a step- 
parent—these, when driven to vagrancy or crime, are denied the 
advantages of the Borstal training, because they have not yet 
graduated as criminals. Why should there not be Borstal insti- 
tutions for novices in crime as well as for the more depraved? J 
would not be understood to advocate commitment to a Borstal 
institution for a first offence, excepting, perhaps, when such first 
offence is very grave. The first section of the ‘Probation of 
Offenders Act’ of 1907 gives ample discretion to the Courts who 
have to deal with first offenders. But when a boy has offended 
a second time, why should we not try to save him by training 
him to habits of self-respect and self-control ? 

The Home Secretary, however, proposes to deal with youthful 
offenders in a different way, and he lays down three principles for 
their treatment : 

(1) That no boy should go to prison unless he is incorrigible 
or has committed some serious offence, but that he should be sub- 
jected to some system of disciplinary correction outside prison. 

(2) No youth should receive a sentence which is not definitely 
of a corrective and educative character. 

(3) That no youth should be committed to prison for any term 
under a month. 

The disciplinary correction which Mr. Winston Churchill pro- 
poses is some sort of physical drill: he is careful to say that he 
does not mean military drill, because ‘ that would be a dishonour 
to the profession of arms,’ although why it should be so is not 
apparent. There is no doubt that physical drill can be made, and 
usually is, hard work, such as a lazy street-loafer would much 
dislike; but this question must occur to everyone—when you 
have sentenced a lad to so many days of this physical drill, how 
will you ensure his daily attendance? 

It has often been said of prison reform, as of other reforms, 
that it must be the outcome of imagination ; and Mr. Galsworthy, 
the new star in the firmament of prison reform, claims for these 
proposals of Mr. Winston Churchill that © they (eke ONE and all 
inspired by imagination, without which reform is deadly.’ ° 

3 Letter to The Times, July 23, 1910. 
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Tt is doubtless true that without imagination no one can be à 
prison reformer ; but imagination, while it may be a good servant, 
is certainly a bad master. As was stated recently in the Times, it 
is not a substitute for knowledge or experience, but it does enable 
a man ‘ to make use of ’ his knowledge or experience ‘in new condi- 
tions’ supposed or imagined by himself. Let us try to imagine 
ourselves in the position of a boy who has been sentenced to a 
certain period of physical drill or other disciplinary correction, and 
who, after being ordered to attend at any particular police station 
or other place to undergo this correction daily, is turned loose in 
the streets of London in the hope that he will appear at the 
appointed time and submit himself to his punishment. Can we, 
by applying our knowledge or experience, come to the conclusion 
that the boy will attend, or must we not be led to believe that he | 
will scoff at a sentence which cannot be carried out without his — 
own assent? If we are forced to believe the latter, to what are | 
we driven? Is it not to the coercion of the boy by confining him | 
in some place where we can lay our hands on him and force him 
to submit to his punishment? The distinction between this and 
commitment to prison is fine indeed ! | 

I do not write in any captious spirit. Iam as desirous as any- … 
one can be to keep young lads out of prison, so I will surrender | 
the whole case, and allow that every boy will voluntarily subject 
himself to the yoke, and will parade for his daily correction as | 
punctually as a soldier. But, after this surrender of knowledge 
and experience to imagination, I will still affirm that Mr. | 
Winston Churchill’s scheme bristles with difficulties. | 

Physical drill, to be a disciplinary correction, must be hard 
work. I presume that all will agree that if a boy is not sent toa 
prison or other place of confinement, where he can be kept at the | 

h expense of the State, his disciplinary correction must not be 
-allowed to interfere with his daily employment (if he has any) or f 
with his endeavours to obtain employment. It must, therefore, | 
be administered to him before or after the ordinary hours of labour. 
If before these hours, he will come to it on an empty stomach. If 
after those hours, he will come to it fatigued and worn out—eithet | 
by labour or by tramping in search of work; and in either case | 
probably after scanty meals. I will presume that humanity for — 
bids us to take a lad after his day’s work is done and subject him 
to an hour’s strenuous exercise. The time, then, for this disci 
plinary correction must be in the morning, before the work of the 
day commences. I am told that in the case of young prisoners 
and of inmates of Borstal institutions, who are all provided with 
sufficient and wholesome food daily, the medical officers in charge 
have felt it to be their duty to recommend that no lad should bê 
subjected to the strain of physical drill at an early hour unless 16 
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has received an early meal, and that a special meal before break- 
fast is given to all those boys who are undergoing this discipline. 
How much more necessary, then, will it be to supply food for boys 
sentenced to this disciplinary correction, whose daily meals are 
not as assured, as plentiful, or as carefully chosen, as those of 
boys under the care of the State! 

Further, it will be necessary to provide instructors in physical 
drill; otherwise, the whole matter will fall into contempt. 
Physical drill carried out under incompetent instructors is worse 
than useless, and cannot be said to be either disciplinary or 
corrective. 

These two requirements of food and instructors point to the 
establishment of depôts—cither at police stations or at other 
convenient places, at which the boys under sentence will daily 
assemble. This might be practicable in the Metropolis and large 
cities, but in the country districts what could be done ? The diffi- 
culties in the way of carrying out this proposal will be apparent, 
i think, from the above observations ; but difficulties, after all, are 
meant to be overcome. Let us allow, therefore, first that a boy 
willingly submits to his sentence, and, further, that the difficulties 
of providing food and instruction are surmounted. Can we sup- 
pose that this physical drill alone can be curative or educative? 
To me it appears to be punitive only. I much fear that, in his 
humane desire to minimise the number of young offenders com- 
mitted to prison, the Home Secretary may be sowing seed which 
will ripen into a plentiful harvest of crime, unless, indeed, he 
goes further and directs that while any youth is subjected to this 
disciplinary correction, steps shall be taken to ensure lodgings 
and work for him. Mr. Charles Russell, of the Heyrod Street 
Lads’ Club at Manchester, who has a remarkably intimate know- 
ledge of the outcast and vagrant boy, says : 


If on a first conviction the authorities undertook to find work for such 
lads—not a very difficult task—and to defray the cost of their first week’s 
lodgings, few of them would fail to develop into really decent working-men. 
The outlay would in many cases be repaid by them later on; but, if it were 
not, it would be infinitesimal compared with the cost to the State of main- 
taining an idle, or vicious, parasite for twenty, thirty, fifty years.‘ 


The number of lads between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
one who were committed to prison in 1909-10 was over 12,000, 
and probably 4000 of these had never been previously convicted. 


To find work for all of these would be somewhat difficult, Mr. 


Russell’s opinion notwithstanding ; but why should not a system 
of Borstal institutions for novices in crime be inaugurated for 
those for whom it might be found impossible to obtain immediate 


t The Making of the Criminal, Russell and Rigby. 
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employment ? hese institutions should resemble schools more 
than prisons, and all efforts should be directed to the special pre- 
paration of the boys for, at most, two careers. What these should 
be it is not necessary now to determine, but that training for the 
sea should be one, I think, is indisputable. There is an example 
already of this sort of training in the Lancashire and National 
Sea Training Homes on the Mersey, an interesting article on 
which appeared in the Cornhall Magazine for October 1910. It is 
truc that the writer of this article considers that any boy who has 
been once convicted is unfit for these Homes, but I can see no 
reason why similar Homes should not be opened for unfortunate 
boys who have only once or even twice appeared before a magis- 
trate. The syllabus of instructions carried out at these Homes 
on the Mersey is worth perusal, and the attention of the Home 
Secretary and of the Prison Commissioners might well be directed 
to the establishment of such Homes as these for young and, as 
yet, not hardened offenders. 

I think, then, that the first principle laid down by Mr. Winston 
Churchill, if put into practice at all, should be supplemented by an 
organisation for obtaining employment and lodgings for the lads 
undergoing disciplinary correction, and for the training to other — 
callings of those for whom immediate employment cannot be 
found. If the establishment of schools conducted on the lines of 
the Lancashire Training Homes be considered too ambitious à 
scheme, why should not an effort be made to establish ‘ Short 
Detention Schools’ as recommended in the report of the Royal 
Commission on Physical Training (Scotland), which is quoted and | 
strongly supported by Mr. Charles Russell and Mr. Rigby. | 

With the second principle laid down by the Home Secretary TE 
believe everyone will agree—namely, that no youth should receive 
a sentence which is not definitely of a curative and educative cha- 
racter. There can be no two opinions on the subject, but how 15 
it to be reconciled with the third principle? This lays down that M 
no youth should be committed to prison for any term under 2 
month, and it follows that sentences of one month are looked | 
upon as possibly corrective and educative. Anyone in the least | 
degree acquainted with the boys and youths who find their way | 
into prison will agree that no possible treatment of them, which | 
extends to one month only, can be either the one or the other. 
The Commissioners of Prisons long since recognised this fact, and 
expressly excluded boys committed for so short a time from most 
of the relaxations allowed to those who are treated under the 
modified Borstal system : 


If a boy is sent to prison at all, a sharp sentence of three, six, or twelve 
months is infinitely more useful than one for a month. While serving iby 
he is well cared for, and if he comes under the operation of the Borsta 
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system will be usefully employed while in prison, and when work is found 
for him on his release will generally settle down to it with a will. The short 
sentence is the one evil to be feared.° 


So say Mr. Russell and Mr. Rigby, who, although not devoid of 
imagination, speak from knowledge and practical experience both 
of the outcast boy and of prisons. If the Home Secretary were 
to introduce Short Detention Schools or other places of training 


shall be committed to prison for any period less than three months, 
I believe he would really go far towards that prevention of crime 
for which all reformers must strive, and would reduce the number 
of persons committed to prison far more than he will do by the 
methods he proposes. 

I have said at the commencement of this article that the efforts 
of all serious prison reformers of our day are directed—first, to 
keeping men and women out of prison altogether; and, second, 
to the care of prisoners after release. Mr. Winston Churchill, 
acco.dingly, after having sketched out two methods of keeping 
people out of prison, proceeds to unfold a scheme for better after- 
care and supervision of those who are unfortunate enough to be 
sentenced to imprisonment. I believe that this scheme will meet 
with general approval. It consists in the establishment of a new 
Central Prisoners’ Aid Agency, supported by a liberal Government 
grant of money and controlled by a committee composed partly of 
official members and partly of members representing the existing 
Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies, at the same time abolishing 
the whole system of police supervision and of licence or ticket-of- 
leave. This is a very drastic reform, but if it is worked out care- 
fully in detail it is one from which, I believe, much good will 
ensue. If its inception is not due to the Commissioners of Prisons 
themselves, the scheme has been endorsed by them in their report 
for the year 1909-10, although their description of it does not quite 
tally with the words of the Home Secretary, as reported in the 
Times. Mr. Winston Churchill is reported to have said ‘ that the 
whole business of police supervision shall be absolutely suspended ; 
that the whole system of ticket-of-leave shall come to an end com- 
pletely.’ The Commissioners of Prisons, in their report, say : 
“So long as the licensee shall conform strictly to the guidance and 
direction thus offered, the proposal is to remit the condition of 
police report, to which, however, he will at once revert on failing 
to comply with orders given and on showing any indisposition to 
pursue a straight course.’ These words certainly imply that a 
convict on discharge will receive a licence or ticket-of-leave, and 
that, on his failing to satisfy the Central Agency of his desire to 


5 The Making of the Criminal, Russell and Rigby. 
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lead an honest life, he will be required to report to the police as 
now and to fulfil the ordinary conditions of his licence. 

Under the present system, as most of the readers of this 
Review are aware, a convict, while serving his sentence, earns a 
certain gratuity, which becomes payable to him on his discharge, 
Tf at the time of his discharge he expresses himself willing to place 
himself under the directions of a Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
Society, the sum thus earned by him is paid to the Society of his 
selection for disposal on his behalf. If he has attained what is 
known as the ‘ Special Stage,’ and he is willing to place himself 
under the care of an Aid Society, a certain sum called ‘ Extra 
Gratuity’ is added to the sum he has earned, and the whole 
amount is expended to his advantage by the selected Society. A 
‘Special Stage’ convict who refuses to go to an Aid Society 
thereby forfeits his claim for ‘Extra Gratuity,’ and his ordinary 
gratuity is paid to him, like that of any other convict who refuses 
aid, either by post-office order or, in the Metropolitan district, 
through the police. Whether he receives aid from a Society or 
not, a convict is equally required to report himself to the police 
on discharge, and thereafter at intervals of one month. 

As there are many convicts who now refuse the aid of a Society, 
so there will be, I anticipate, many who will refuse the aid of the 
Central Agency. What is to be the lot of these men? Will they 
be refused the remission of sentence, or licence, which they have 
earned under the mark system, or will they be discharged, as 

heretofore, with the ordinary licence? If refused remission of 
H sentence they will form an aggrieved, and probably troublesome, 
class in our convict prisons; if licensed as now, I fear that the 
numbers of those who refuse aid will not be less than they are at 
present. There are many men who, under compulsion, may make 
some attempt to lead an honest life (and may possibly succeed), 
but who will make no such endeavour if they see an easy Way M} 
of continuing their life of crime. These men are not hopeful 
subjects, certainly ; but it is wiser, I think, to compel them to come 
into line, if they will not come on invitation. Therefore it seems 
to me that refusal to accept aid from the Central Agency should M 
be met by refusal of remission of sentence. The discontent and 
disorder in prison that may ensue must be kept under by firm 
government. 

Passing on to those who put their hands to the plough and 
afterwards turn back, those who accept aid from the Central | 
Agency and afterwards deviate from a straight course, would it 
not be better to remit them back to penal servitude instead of 
treating them as licence-holders are now treated? . These are 


questions that must arise for consideration when the details of 
this scheme are worked out. 
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So far I have dealt with this matter as it affects convicts onlv. 
There is the further question of its effect upon Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies. The Societies who are mainly concerned 
with the after-care of convicts are few in number. They are, 
shortly : The Church Army, the Royal Society, the St. Giles’s 
Mission, the Salvation Army, the Roman Catholic Aid Society, 
and the Jewish Aid Society. With the exception of the Royal 
Society and the Salvation Army, and possibly the St. Giles’s 
Mission, these Societies deal with members of distinct religious 
persuasions. It is to be hoped that no petty jealousies will be 
allowed to interfere with the smooth working of the Central 
Agency. Still there are rocks ahead in this direction. 

Apart from these main Societies, there are all the local pro- 4 
vincial Aid Societies, who at present give aid to those few convicts oe. 
who elect to go to parts of the country where there are no branches 
or agents of the main Societies. Will they be willing to subordi- a 
nate themselves to the directions and decisions of the Central 5D 
Agency? The co-operation of these local Societies with each 
other in the past has left much to be desired, although the Royal 
Society has made praiseworthy and often successful efforts to 
obtain their co-operation with themselyes. Possibly the admix- 
ture of official and non-official members on the Committee of the 
Central Agency will facilitate its work with the local Societies, 
although it is possible that from some of them the cry of ‘ red- 
tapeism ’ will be raised against this new departure. I trust, how- 
ever, that the difficulties in the way of carrying out this scheme 
will prove to be but slight, so far as the Aid Societies are con- 
cerned. Their Committees are composed of men whose first aim 
is to raise their fallen fellow-creatures, and it is not too much to 
hope that all will work together to achieve this object. There can 
be no doubt that the centralisation of the work for discharged 
prisoners will result in economy of management, and in more 
direct treatment of, and advantage to, those aided. 

So far I have followed the Home Secretary through what T 
must call his main proposals—namely, those by which he hopes to. 
minimise commitments to prison and to restore to an honest lif 
those who have passed through the ordeal of imprisonment. Bu 
his proposals, as set forth in his speech in the House of Commo: 
do not end here. He makes others which deal with the treats 
of prisoners while in prison. These are, shortly : First, ame 
tion of the treatment of prisoners committed for offences “no 
involving moral turpitude’; second, the reduction of the $ 
of separate confinement for convicts, t.e. priso 
penal servitude; and, third, the orga : 
lectures and musical entertainments 
of prisoners. £ 
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lo the first of these proposals but little objection, if any, wil] 
be taken. It has long been the opinion of those who have to deal 
practically with the treatment of prisoners, that there has not ~ 
been sufficient differentiation in the treatment of offenders of the 
Second Division (so far as the better class of them at any rate are 
concerned) from that of offenders of the Third Division, and most 
of those concerned with the government of prisons will welcome 
the change indicated by the Home Secretary, although many may 
regret that this change is really a concession to the clamour of 
disorderly persons, most of whom belong to a class which should 
know that before they can rule they should learn to obey. It 
appears from the last report of the Commissioners of Prisons that 
the change foreshadowed in Mr. Winston Churchill’s speech has | 
since been carried out, and that it has been wisely arranged that M 
the amelioration of the treatment of offenders of the Second Divi- 
sion shall be confined to those only whose previous character has 
been good, and who have not been guilty of any offence involving 
dishonesty, cruelty, indecency, or serious violence. 

The second of Mr. Churchill’s propositions—that for the more 
lenient treatment of convicts—is not one that will meet with 
universal approval. If we regret that the change of treatment 
of offenders of the Second Division has been brought about by 
the clamour raised by those prisoners who are familiarly known as 
‘ suffragettes,’ still more must we regret that this reduction of the 
period of separate confinement of convicts is due, mainly, to the | 
insistence of Press writers with but a slight knowledge of | 
criminals, and to the production of a drama which can only be M 
described as sensational. This change in the treatment of the | 
worst criminals in our prisons is a striking instance of the misuse | 
of imagination. The author of the drama referred to has indeed | 
lct his imagination run riot, and has presented to the public as | 
a part of our authorised prison system horrors which never have 
occurred, and which, I venture to say, never could have occurred 
under the careful system of medical observation which was in 
force in all those prisons where convicts were collected to serve 
their period of separate confinement. In the letter by Mr. 
Galsworthy already referred to, he lays claim to having inter 
viewed sixty convicts, and to having talked privately to them m 
their cells on the subject of separate confinement. But when i 
was Mr. Galsworthy’s mind made up on this subject? Was it 

A before or after his interviews with these convicts that the evils of | 

A separate confinement were so convincingly appreciated by him? 
he eke before, then he approached each convict with a bias in his ow? i 

mind, a bias which the men he interviewed would be quick ton 

discover. _ I know of no man to compare with the convicted 
a criminal in his desire to find out what you want him to say, not 


` 
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calle in his readiness to say it when he has found out. If, as I said, 
i i Mr. Galsworthy’s mind was made up before he interviewed these 
he sixty convicts, then their evidence must be largely discounted. 
re Her Grace, Adeline Duchess of Bedford, in a thoughtful article in 
Ost this Review for October 1910, wisely remarks that ‘a touch of 
me “ discernment—a ‘‘ holy shrewdness ’’—is needed in the mental 
ay outfit of the prison visitor.’ How much more is this required 
of | in the mental outfit of a person casually visiting in their cells the 
ald most cunning of criminals ! 

Tha But I may be wrong in supposing that Mr. Galsworthy’s mind 
hat a was made up before his visits. He may have become alive to the 
ias ai horrors of separate confinement after his interviews with these 
hat sixty convicts. How does his experience compare with that of 
vio prison governors, who, if they have served any length of time, 
iei must have seen hundreds of men undergoing separate confinement 
ing —indeed, some of us must have seen thousands? Does Mr. 

Galsworthy suppose that conscientious gentlemen, who are 

ote | governors of prisons, do not make some endeavour to realise the 
ith | eftect of punishment on the minds of those with whom they have 
. to deal—that they never enter into conversation with their 
on | prisoners—never try to realise their feelings, or to ascertain their 

by views? Although I know that some few prison officials have 
7° always been opposed to separate confinement, I believe that most 
de | governors will bear me out when I say that men of education, 
theg unless sunk very low indeed, prefer it to association with other 

of | criminals, and that the men who dislike it and wish it to be of 
be l shorter duration are—with exceptions, of course—the worst of our 
the A prison population, whose one desire is to associate and converse 
use | with others of their own type. It is in the interest of this class of 
ced | criminal that this hasty change in our prison system has been 
as | made. It is possible that it may be argued that criminals will 
ave M} not unburden themselves to their official superiors, or that those 
red superiors themselves may be so biassed by long experience of the 
Eu system which they carry out, that the criminal, seeing which way s 
rve the cat jumps, as the saying is, will suit his conversation to his — % 
Mir. governor’s views. Although I do not admit either of these sup- 
ter- | positions, I will abandon the comparıson between an experienced 
in prison governor and the dramatist, and will turn to the epe A 2 
hen of a prison visitor. I should like to quote in full the words o : 
sit ‘the Duchess of Bedford on this subject, but reference may be 
sof made to pp. 626 and 627 of the October number of this Review : | 
m? where they will be found. The conclusion of her observations isas 
wh follows : ‘I can only speak from a long experience of female con- 
w 4 rat dopted is, on the whole, beneficial ` 
< to victs, and I find the system adopted 15, a 
ted that is, the system of three months’ separate confinement. 


ars’ experience O 


words were written after fifteen ye 
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convicts by a prison visitor who has paid, on an average, twenty- 
five visits a year to a convict prison. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the abolition of a long 
period of separate confinement for the professional criminal hag | 
robbed penal servitude of one of its most deterrent factors, and 
makes the short sentences now generally awarded more futile « 
than ever for dealing with this dangerous class. At the same 
time, the reduction has robbed the better class of convict of that 
period of solitude which ‘enables the higher side of personality M 
to assert itself, and often with permanently good effect,’ of those « 
` quiet hours of the first few weeks of imprisonment during which 
seed may be sown with some chance of germination.’ 

As to musical entertainments and lectures, there is little to — 
say. That there are convicts in our prisons who require ‘brain 
food,’ as the Home Secretary stated, is indisputable. Whether 
four lectures per annum and an occasional musical entertainment 
will provide such food is open to question. Still, I believe that 
this change is in the right direction, and all that requires to be 
guarded against is, that we do not neglect the honest poor outside 
prison walls while we do so much for the worst class of our popu- 
lation! We are very prone to do this. The honest, hard- 
working poor do not make a parade of their poverty, and live, in 
many cases, unrepining lives of hardness, devoid of such innocent 
pleasures even as lectures and bands of music, their thoughts 
solely taken up with the provision of a lodging and scanty fare 
for themselves and their children. We lecture them on them. 
improvidence and on their large families, and warn them that 
they should cut their coat according to their very restricted cloth. 
But when, under stress of circumstances, they rebel against. 
honesty and turn to crime, although we take away their liberty, . 
we give them good food and lodging and light work, and last, but 
not least, amusements. Even in dealing with boys I fear that, 
when advocating training homes or detention schools, I may be 
asking for more for the wastrel than is given to the poor, decent 

a lad. On the very day on which I write these lines I read in the 
Times the Report of the National Conference on Sea Training, 
in which Sir John Gray Hill, Chairman of the Training Home at 
= Discard, stated that ‘in his opinion there was quite an insufficient 
_ provision for the poor, necessitous boy, as compared with the 

inal boy.’ It may be true, but let us not make the still 
eater mistake of making better provision for the grown criminal 
t orst type than for the poor, necessitous, honest man- 
he middle way in which we may walk safely? f; 
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approached in a generous spirit, cven if all the proposals do not 
commend themselves to one grown old in the prison service. The 
one remaining subject is the Prevention of Crime Act of 1908. 

I may venture to hope that, in spite of some evident inclina- 
tion to change, this Act, imperfect as I believe it to be, and im- 
perfectly administered, may yet be given a fair trial. An article 
has recently appeared in Hibbert’s Journal by Mr. Thomas 
Holmes, now Sccretary of the Howard Association. He is a 
gentleman certainly not void of imagination, as his article shows, 
dealing as it does with a prison system of Utopia, which I fear few 
of us will live to see. But he has expericnce, perhaps almost 
unique, of criminals out of prison, and this article may well 
conclude with his words concerning the prisoners affected by 
this Act. 

Now the men who qualify for the provision of this Act are of two 
classes: The determined and persistent criminal, who lives by crime, desires 
to live by crime, and to whom no other life has any attraction. Against 
these men, after being adjudged by a jury to be habitual criminals, we ought 
to be safeguarded, even as we protect ourselves against known madmen. 

The second class are criminals because they are irresponsible—a helpless 
class of individuals who have not the ability to maintain themselves, who 
can do nothing useful except under control. Most of the men who compose 
these two classes are of middle age, many of them decidedly old; but when 
their preventive detention expires they will be ten years older, so I question 
the mercy as well as the justice of thrusting these old men into useless 
liberty ; better by half detain them under reasonable conditions and let them 
quietly die out, in the hope that few will be found to take their places. 


E. G. CLAYTON. 
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THE ‘MODERNISM’ OF ST. THOMAS 
AQUINAS 


Ix the December number of this Review appeared an article by 
Mr. C. Delisle Burns entitled ‘St. Thomas Aquinas and the 
Tdeals of Modernism.’ The title of the article suggests a parallel 
between the position of St. Thomas in relation to the authorities 
of the Catholic Church of his day and that which is occupied by 
the leaders of the movement known as ‘ Modernism.’ In the 
article itself this parallel is, perhaps somewhat loosely, worked 
out. St. Thomas Aquinas, Pope Leo the Thirteenth, and Pope 
Pius the Tenth are put forward as ‘ Modernists’ ; and it is insinu- 
ated that their position is, in some way, that of those whom the 
Church has lately condemned. Indeed, the present Pope, because 
of his approval of the theology of St. Thomas, is pointed to as 
‘a pantheist of the thirteenth century, under the condemnation 
of the Bishop of Paris and the Archbishop of Canterbury.’ It is — 
obviously unnecessary to refute so fantastic a suggestion other: M 
wise than by clearing Aquinas of the charge of ‘ Modernism.’ | 
Tt seems, therefore, advisable that the readers of this Review | 
should have placed before them the facts of the case as | 
regards St. Thomas, and should thus be enabled to judge how far M} 
Mr. Burns’s parallel is a true one. 

Now the facts are these : 

In the year 1270 Aquinas, then for the second time professor 
at Paris, maintained in a public disputation (Quodlibet II.) 
nearly all the doctrines upon which he parted company with the 
old scholastics. In that same year an attempt was made to have 
two of these doctrines’ condemned, including them among the 
theses which formed the subject of an inquiry that led ultimately 
(the 10th of December 1270) to the condemnation of certain 


pees teachings current in the University. This attempt 
ailed. | 


E 


7 F The Unity of Substantial Form (in a theological application) and the Sim- 
plicity of Substance in Angels. The condemned propositions were thirteen 10 


number, none of which were Thomistic. Cf. Chartularium Universitatis 
Parisiensis, Tome 1, p. 487, 
t 
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But the Averroism then censured did not die out, and seven 
years later (the 18th of January 1277) Pope John the Twenty- 
first, writing from Viterbo, commanded Stephen Tempier, Bishop 
of Paris, to hold a second inquiry. This Tempier did. The 
Masters of Theology met, and on the 7th of March condemned 
219 propositions (mostly Averroistic), among which were several 
taught by St. Thomas.? The condemnation had no binding force 
beyond the University of Paris and the jurisdiction of Bishop 
Tempier. As far as the Thomistic doctrines were concerned it did 
not have the effect of suppressing them, nor did it hinder their 
increasing acceptance in the school. 

In the same year (1277) the censure of several additional 
Thomistic theses was contemplated by Tempier’ ; but, as the Pope 
meanwhile died, the Bishop was instructed by a number of the 
Cardinals sede vacante (the 20th of May—the 23rd of November) 
to postpone his action to a more opportune season.‘ 

The censures actually passed at Paris were formally with- 
drawn by Bishop Stephen Boretus on the 13th of February 1325. 

These official condemnations, which formed only a small part of 
the opposition to Thomism in the University, had their echo at 
Oxford. 

On the 18th of March 1277 Robert Kilwardby, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, in whose jurisdiction Oxford lay, obtained the 
condemnation of a number of theses in grammar, logic, and 
natural philosophy at the hands of the Masters, Regents and non- 
Regents of that University. Several of these theses were 
Thomistic.* It is significant that Kilwardby’s censure is only 

? Especially those upon the Principle of Individuation: No. 81 (that God 
cannot make two immaterial intelligencies of the same species), No. 96 (that God 
cannot multiply individuals in the same species without matter), No. 191 (that 
forms are not multiplied except by matter). The preamble notes that the errors p 
condemned are said ‘to be true according to philosophy but not according to 
Catholic faith” This well-known contention of the Averroists was strenuously 
combated by St. Thomas. The censure of Tempier reads : “Lest therefore these 
inconsiderate expressions should lead the guileless into error . . . we forbid such A 
and suchlike to be employed ; and we entirely condemn them, excommunicating CASE 
all those who shall dogmatically teach the said errors or any one of them, or who 
shall presume to defend or maintain them in whatever way, as well as those who 
listen to them. . .  Zbid., pp. 343-355. $ 5 

° In particular that maintaining the Unity of Substantial Form. k 

4 Cf. Letter of Peckham to the Chancellor and University of Oxford : 7th of 
December 1284; in Registrum Epistolarum Johannis Peci:ham (Rolls Series, vol. 3, 
p- 865). À A 

5 he theses touching St. Thomas are those treating of his Theory of Genera- s 
tion, the Passivity of Matter, and the Unity of the Substantial na in Man. ; 
The censure runs : ‘ Who deliberately maintains, teaches, or defends any of the 
aforesaid (propositions), if he be a Master let him be by the ee consen eS 
deposed from the office of Mastership, if a Bachelor, Jet him not à oral x 
Mastership but be expelled from the University. Ibid., Jobs ith = ae Os 
this censure promises an indulgence of forty days to those w ie say Ja : 
defend the condemned propositions, and states that these Are Dee 


P. 560. Peckham writes of this condemnation : 


A 
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subsequent by a few days to that of Paris. Both were parts ofa 
concerted movement to discredit Thomism by implying that 
several of its theses were Averroistic. But it is fortunate that we 
possess the Archbishop’s comment upon his own action. In} 
letter to Peter of Conflans, Archbishop of Corinth, he explains that 
he does not condemn the theses as heretical, but forbids them aş 
dangerous.° 

More stringent measures were taken by Kilwardby’s successor 
the Franciscan Archbishop Peckham. On the 29th of Octobe 
1284 he confirmed the late Prelate’s act. On the 30th of April 
1286 he again prohibited the disputed theses ; notably that con- 
cerning the Unity of the Substantial Form, and he unjustly | 
insinuates that this has an Averroistic origin.’ | 

As those of Tempier, these condemnations had local binding | 
force only ; indeed, they were no more legal at the sister Univers 
sity of Paris than the Paris censures were at Oxford. They were, | 
as far as is known, never withdrawn ; but by 1288 had already 
become inoperative. 

In the meantime (1278) a general Chapter of the Friars 
Preachers held at Milan had raised Thomism to the position of the 
official doctrine of the whole order—a proceeding which, of course, 
applied to the Dominican masters at Oxford as elsewhere ; anda 
second Chapter at Paris (1279) enforced this decision with grave 
penalties. The progress of Thomism was extraordinarily rapid, 
despite the Archiepiscopal checks, and practically universal, not- 
withstanding the local academic condemnations. From the 
Dominicans it passed over to other religious orders, and became 
their official system also. From Paris it spread to the other 
schools and universities of Europe. The Roman Pontiffs, fan 
from condemning it, encouraged its diffusion.‘ Ecumenical 


from the theological writings which at Paris was reserved to the supreme Roman 

authority (Romanae celsitudini) is therefore a very different thing from that which 

was observed in the childish disputations (in certaminibus puerilibus) at Oxford, 

and was condemned by the wisdom of our predecessor’: Letter to the Chancellor? , 

Registrum, p. 865. But see following note. 

* ‘I therefore notify to your Paternity that the condemnation there made Was 

not of such a kind as is usual for heresy, but was a prohibition of disputing; | 

teaching, or otherwise dogmatising on such matters in the schools... .’ bids 

p: 560. The whole letter is given by Ehrle (Archiv für Litteratur- und Kircher 

geschichte des Mittelalters; 5 Band; pp. 614-632). | 

* This is the last ‘error’ in the collection of eight said to have been taught 

by Clapwell, Prior of the Dominicans at Oxford. The censure was excommunich 

tion for holding or defending ‘heretical ? opinions; but as ‘the Oxford Master, 

the Order of Friars Preachers, and other Orders openly withstood it, it nevei 
y passed for authoritative.’ Quoted by D’Argentré, Collectio Judiciorum, Tome 1, 
pp. 256-8. Cf. also Little, The Grey Friars in Oxford, p- 73. a 

* As Clement VI. (1342), Innocent VI. (1352), Urban V. (1362), Nicholas V 
(1447), St. Pius V. (1566), Sixtus V. (1585), Clement X. (1670), Innocent XI 
(1691), Benedict XIII. (1724), &e. According to Mr. Burns these illustrious 
t $ Pontiffs must all be ‘ Modernists” and ‘thirteenth-century Pantheists,’ 


ARE 
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Councils bear witness to its orthodoxy ° ; and at Trent the Summa 
Theologica of St. Thomas, with a copy of the Holy Scriptures and 
the Decrees of the Pontiffs, lay open upon the altar during the 
deliberations of the assembled fathers. 

So much for the bare facts of history as touching the con- 
demnations of St. Thomas Aquinas at Paris and at Oxford, and in 
regard to the subsequent triumph of his doctrine. Let us see 
how these facts bear out the suggested parallel between him and 
the leaders of “ Modernism.’ 

(1) In the first place, St. Thomas was in no sense an assailant, 
or even a critic, of the accepted dogmatic teaching of the Church. 
On the contrary, his aim was to bring to the support of the 
traditional doctrine, as it was handed down, the best arguments 
and illustrations that natural reason, in his opinion, was able to 
offer. And this he endeavoured to accomplish by purging the 
mass of heterogeneous and partially undigested philosophical 
doctrine that secthed in the intellectual centres of his time of 
inconsistencies, errors, and absurdities : by welding it into one 
coherent and compact system, from which he was careful to 
exclude whatever appeared to him to be contrary either to right 
reason or to the faith; and by employing it in the construction of 
that masterly theological synthesis that achieves its perfection in 
his Summa Theologica. That work is at the same time as much 
the logical outcome, in regard to conception, plan, and doctrinal 
contents, of the many similar attempts that preceded, as it is the 
type and inspiration of those that have followed it. 

Even had the whole of the philosophy, and indeed the theology 
as well, of St. Thomas been condemned, such a fact would in no 
way have altered this characteristic attitude ° of his towards the 2 
traditional doctrines of the Church. Mr. Burns will hardly tea ate 
dispute the point. A 

(2) But, as a matter of fact, neither the theology nor the 
philosophy of St. Thomas was condemned. Tt did not even fall 
under the ban of academic condemnation and episcopal censure. 
What really was struck at by the Masters of Paris convened by 
Tempier, by the Masters of Oxford under Kilwardby, and by Arch- 
bishop Peckham, was a comparatively small number of philo- 
sophical propositions that St. Thomas upheld—not his method 
Nor his use of dialectic in support of revelation. As far as h i 

? As II. of Lyons (1274), Vienne (1311-12), Florence (1438-39), Trent (1545-63 


Vatic + t 
ao Bee a brings this attitude into prominence. ‘ Indeed, that was 
Opinion of Brother Thomas of Aquinas of holy memory 3 but he, in regard to 
and other similar statements of his, humbly declared his innocence 
Meeting of the Masters of Theology, submitting all his opinio: 
judgment and revision of the Paris Masters (sic); and 
witness, since we heard it with our own ears. 
January 1285; in Registru p. 87 
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theological method is concerned, he employed with conspicuous 
ability the common and traditional one. There is no hint of. 
novelty in his use of the appeal to authority, the citation of Holy | 
Writ, the decrees of Councils, and the writings of the Fathers. In- 
following this method he employs the strongest arguments thai | 
can be urged in the support of revealed truth—namely, the testi 
mony of the teaching Church and of constant tradition in its plain 
and constant sense. Destroy the whole of his dialectic and the 
Summa, indeed, falls to pieces as à monumental work of inte). 
lectual craftsmanship ; but the theological method of St. Thomas 
stands untouched. And in regard to his use of philosophy in 
support of the faith, again he was but following and developing 
a tradition that had held the field from the time when dogma first 
came to be stated in anything approaching a systematic form 
from the beginning of Christian apologetics—one might even say 
from the days of St. Paul. To express thought in human speech 
presupposes acquaintance with a human language. To bind 
facts, or theories, or dogmas into a system supposes a philosophy | 
of some kind, no matter how rudimentary it may be. There was | 
no trace of novelty in all this. On the contrary, those who dis | 
agreed with St. Thomas, publicly disputed parts of his philo: 
sophical teaching, wrote pamphlets of criticisms levelled at certain | 
of his theories, even those who sat in condemnation upon them, | 
were busily occupied in doing precisely the same thing; and il 
this they did no more than follow in the path of those who went, 
before them. i 
What certainly did appear to be novel-in the eyes of scholastics | 
of the older school? were several of St. Thomas’s philosophical | 
theories that seemed to them to affect the received doctrines où 
the faith. And these were condemned, in company with other 
doctrines deriving from a quite different and, indeed, an antagon: . 
istic school, at a time of great intellectual perplexity and unce : 
tainty with regard to the claims of conflicting philosophies ; when | 
opinions the most contradictory were freely circulating in the 
schools ; and theories, from the most widely divergent, and ire 
quently unrecognised, sources, were going the rounds of the 
intellectual world. It was undoubtedly a period of grave dange 
and the circumstances called, as circumstances had called befor 
(in 1210 and 1215, when certain books of Aristotle were con 
i demned at Paris), and as they have called since, for prompt actioni 
si What is most surprising to those who know anything of the 
work of St. Thomas and understand the state of the Universit! 


. 2 The older ‘ Augustinian ’ (Franciscan) school was almost entirely at varianti 
with the newer (Dominican) upon all doubtful points (in omnibus dubitavilibii 
i.e. not determined by direct evidence or the decisions of authority. Cf. Teti 
to Certain Cardinals, in Registrum, vol. 3, p. 871. 
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at the time, is not that the so-called ‘ Augustinian ? scholastics, 
aided by the partisans of the old ‘ secular ’ section—on grounds of 
University privilege, the inveterate enemies of the religious, and 
particularly of their protagonist Aquinas—should have secured 
the condemnation of some of his theories. Jt is that ‘ such an 
indignity should have been inflicted upon St. Thomas—to associate 
his doctrines with those of the Averroists, his adversaries, and to 
strike them with the same censures and for the same ostensible 
reason.’’* Indignity indeed! But a fortunate one in that it 
gives indication of the animus, and evidence of the biassed and 
ill-judged deliberations of the Masters. There was no more 
determined opponent of the errors of Averroés and the Averroists 
than the writer of the tract Contra Averroistas and of the De 
Anima Intellectiva, directed against that most outrageous of Latin 
Averroists, Siger of Brabant. Archbishop Peckham knew well 
what he was about when he hinted that the theory as to the Unity 
of Substantial Form might be traced to that polluted source. 
Such a hint could not fail to be a handy weapon of controversy 
at the time he made it; could not fail to do some damage to 
the reputation of the doctrine at which it was aimed. But 
St. Thomas's theory has nothing in common with the patently 
‘pantheistic’ teaching of the Arabian philosopher. Aquinas 
taught that there was but one ‘ Substantial Form,’ or soul, in each 
individual : Averroés that there is but one human intellect for 
the entire human race (monopsychism). St. Thomas asserted 
personal immortality : the Arabian denied it. Mr. Burns writes : 


The ecclesiastical authorities of Thomas’s own day recognised him for 
what he was, and condemned him. They knew of the traditional teaching 
of the Christian schools: they knew also of the false teaching in Arabian 
schools: and they beheld in Thomas a man who, while professing the best 
of intentions, was employed in the introduction of Arabian thought into 
Christian philosophy. n 


This is no less disingenuous on the part of Mr. Burns than 
was the hint on that of Archbishop Peckham. Whatever excuse 
there may have been for the latter, there is now none for such a T 
statement as this. i 

(3) The condemnations—not, as we have seen, of Thomism nor 
of St. Thomas, but of certain definite propositions advanced by 
him—did not emanate from the Supreme Authority of the Church. 
Indeed, it appears that the Pope of the time (J ohn the Twenty- 
first), who ordered Tempier to hold his investigation in 1277, was — 
himself a Thomist. In any case the censures did not make « ) 
St. Thomas a heretic, nor of his theology heresy- They remained 
in force officially for forty-eight years at Paris; though they had 
long before that time become a dead letter both there an 

12 Of. De Wulf, Histoire de la Philosophie FA Das 
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Oxford. And in these few years the integrity of St. Thomas’, 
entire philosophy, as regards the faith, was amply vindicated of the 
slur that had been put upon it ; and Thomism emerged triumphan - 
and entire from the ordeal through which it had passed. 

Now let us consider the parallel : 

(1) The ‘ Modernists’ were, and are, assailants and critics of 
the accepted doctrine of the Catholic Church. ‘There are for the 
Modernist no limits to criticism.’ * They did not, and do not 
humbly declare their innocence nor submit all their opinions to the 
judgment and revision of the Pope—much less to that of a Faculty | 
of Theology, as did St. Thomas. Their aim was not, and jg | 
not, to support the traditional teaching by the aid of what is, in 
their opinion, a newly found knowledge, but to give it an utterly 
new sense by means of an ‘ hypothesis ’ that—they confess—mugt | 
be taken on ‘trust’ and used to interpret personal and social 
religious experience. This hypothesis ‘ at present is too indefinite 
for popular use, and seems to vary slightly in the hands of different 
investigators.’ By its means, and that of the criticism it war- 
rants, the Virgin Birth becomes a myth, possibly symbolic, but 
of like value with ‘the legend of the birth of Athena from the 
brain of Zeus.’ The Blessed Eucharist and the Eleusinian | 
Mysteries are both symbols—and of the same order of symbolism. 
The Trinity is true or false by reference to our personal experience | 
of the world. So for ‘ every article of the creed and every state 
ment of the Bible.” Mr. Burns is quite frankly clear on these 
points. It is surprising that one who may be supposed to know 
something at least of the doctrine and history of St. Thomas | 
Aquinas should have bracketed his name with a ‘ Modernism’ that | 
takes up a position so utterly anti-Thomistic. 

(2) The theology of ‘ Modernism’ was condemned, as were its | 
theological method and its preposterous hypotheses, as being | 
obviously contrary to the traditional spirit of Catholicism. It was) 
condemned as denying revelation and the Divine teaching 
authority of the Church—and this clearly not by way of an attempt 
to establish that revelation and authority upon a new and sure 
basis of reason, but by way of doing away with it altogether and | 
substituting another for it. It was condemned, as a complete” 
system, at a time when the question at issue was quite simple and l 
apparent, when there was no complication of other theories, 1 


confusion arising from a great influx of new and incompatible | 
ideas. | 


_ The Catholic Church, with its consistent tradition, found itsell 
in presence of an entirely new system, a religious spirit other that” 
its own, with professions inimical to the once-received deposit 0 
faith which it is its supreme function to guard intact and hant | 

i 1 The quotations in the following are from Mr. Burns’s article. 
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on entire. ‘There was no animus or bias of one school against 

another : only the regretful performance of a very plain duty. 

There was nothing left for the Church to do but condemn. This 

Mr. Burns fully admits. But, again, what has a condemnation 

such as this, and in these circumstances, that is in any way š 
parallel to the ‘ condemnation ’ of St. Thomas? 

(3) ‘ Modernism,’ with all that it implies, was condemned by 
the Supreme Authority of the Catholic Church in the most solemn 
and formal manner that is possible. Jt made of ‘ Modernists’ 
heretics, in the ordinary and received sense of the word, and of 
their doctrines heresy. And ‘ Modernism’ has ceased to be dis- 
cussed as a possible form of Catholicity, even by the ‘ Modernists.’ $ 
It is dead; and it needs no prophet to assert that the judgment 
of the Church of Rome that slew it will never be reversed. In alj 
this there is no parallel with the history of Thomism. . 

Indeed, the only pretence that Mr. Burns makes of drawing his 
implied parallel in any detail is a transparent, and rather undigni- 
fied, play upon the word ‘ Modernist.’ Should it be necessary at 
this late hour to point out that the term, as defined in the Papal 
documents, has nothing in common, save sound and spelling, with 
‘Modern ’ : that modern thought is not condemned—indeed, it is 
not even considered—but a manifest heresy which, with what 
justification I do not venture to say, has appeared before the 
public with a misleading, though alluring, title? It is unfortunate 
that there should be even so much as sound and spelling shared in 
common by the two words, since this has once again betrayed a 
‘ Modernist ’ into a somewhat crude and obvious fallacy. 

Although the title under which Mr. Burns writes leads the 
reader to suppose that he is principally concerned with the parallel 
just considered, it is only a comparatively short portion of his 
article that is devoted to St. Thomas. ‘The remainder deals with 
‘Modernism’ as released from its self-imposed and hopeless task 
of converting the Roman authorities, and thereby the Roman 
Church, to its way of thinking, and contains Mr. Burns’s mature 
exposition of its now openly avowed character, together with his — 
reflections upon it as a form—indeed, the only true ori a 
of ‘ religion.’ Now, were it not that such an excursion serves a 
really useful purpose, one might hold oneself excused from follow- 5 
ing him into this wilderness of assertion and innuendo. He finds 
that ‘there is no longer any need to argue with the orthodox 
Roman Catholic’ ; that there is no time ‘ to argue with the Gra 
Lama of Thibet.’ The Pope does not ‘argue’; and perha 
Would prove to be scarcely worth while even for the ord 
orthodox Catholic seriously to dispute with such. 
Nevertheless a word or two as to these assertio: 
gether out of place. The state 
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remarks are his : the supporting proofs are conspicuously absen 
However, as a ‘ Modernist ’ doubtless Mr. Burns knows his ow 
position, and can set forth what he believes and disbelieves, | 
is not certain that any one ‘ Modernist’ can speak for the rest 
This, of course, is admitted, though Mr. Burns is quite sure thay. 
he correctly interprets the meaning of Tyrrell and Loisy and 
Minocchi. But it seems fairly evident that at length one of the 
school has come forward with a definite statement of the positions 
and we cannot but be grateful for the fact. The one salient poin | 
that forces itself upon the reader of Mr. Burns’s article is this : th 
‘Modernist ’ is anxious to rid himself—has rid himself, in fact- 
of the trammels of traditional theology. What he wishes to repli 
it with is an ‘hypothesis’—somewhere called philosophy jy. 
nature and working of which does not seem to be made very clea, | 
Indeed, the clearest and most positive assertion in the whok 
article is the following : ‘ Whatever statement may be made ast 
Religion it must stand the criticism of the intellect and musth. 
judged by reference to vital experience.’ The writer tells us tha 
hesitation in the past on the part of ‘ Modernists’ in stating th 
position so baldly has confused the issue, by allowing an identifica, 
tion of ‘ Modernism ’ with the old ‘ moderate ’ Liberalism ; and it 
immediately goes on to affirm that the facts are quite otherwise 
‘No man has a right to call himself a Modernist who is ni 
something more than the old-fashioned Liberal. There are for tht, 
Modernist no limits to criticism.’ If this means anything at all, 
means that there is, for the ‘ Modernist,’ no such thing as a Divin 
revelation. The content of what we Catholics call revelation hast, 
be judged, point by point, on its merits ; and point by point it mus 
be intellectually approved before it can be accepted or believed. à 


approval is then that which we give to symbol or to myth. With 
out vital experience it cannot even have this value : it can mel 
nothing. ‘True and false mean exactly the same in respect t 
religious statements as they do with regard to science and. phil 
sophy.’ It is scarcely necessary to suggest that, in this ford. 
‘Modernism ° has an older and more widely recognised name;™ : 
that it has been condemned by other Popes than Pius the Tenth! 
no less unmeasured terms than those of the Encyclical Pascent 
Gregis or the Syllabus on ‘ Modernism.’ Whether this be trued 
not, it is clear that, if Mr. Burns’s contention be the correct ot 
certainly the ‘ ‘‘ church ” of the Modernists would be in nothil 
like the Church of the Roman theologians.’ There is no possib! 
doubt as to that fact. Only Mr. Burns surely forgets that E 
Church of the Roman theologians is also a Church embra@ j 
somewhat more than the ‘Roman Curia’ and the ‘ Seminaristi 
If his statements be true, it is indubitable that the organisations 
, the Church of Rome— the existing organisation of every Chure 
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y 
oseni as he says—would have to be changed beyond recognition. But it 
3 OW; would mean more than this. It would mean that the Catholic 
S. 1 Church would simply cease to exist : for that Church has no other 


“Test,  Jocus standi than upon an historic revelation. It has no other claim 
thy upon the allegiance of men than its one claim to be the depository 
Yani of revealed truth and the dispenser of the mysteries of God— 
of th God, not certainly as ‘an old man with a bad temper,’ nor yet as 
sition the ‘ Absolute,’ but as Christian doctrine employs the term which 
t pom Mr. Burns so willingly perverts. 
s : the But is so drastic a measure necessary? Must we alter the con- 7 
fact. stitution of all the Churches—and not least that of the Catholic á 
'eplace and Roman Church—to please Mr. Burns, or any other 
yth ‘ Modernists ’ who may share his views? Is it imperative that all 
r Clear, claim to a Divine revelation should be abandoned, and the sole 
whol appeal to introspective religious experience substituted for it? 
east. Such an appeal would result in an infinity of incoherent religions : 
ust b: tot experientia quot homines. This is an observation of elemen- 
as tha tary psychology, borne out by the facts of history. Well, if the 
ng th. facts were as Mr. Burns contends, we should have to accept them 
ntificn and make the best of it. But he offers no other evidence for his 
andi contention than his bare and unsupported assertion. With all 
| the respect that can reasonably be due to his word, we will take 
is nA leave to differ from his conclusion—which , indeed, is of the nature 
for till of a premiss. If it were simply a question of authority, statement 
t Ai against statement, that of the Catholic Church would appear to 


ae be preferable to that of any one individual. But if it is a question, 

D as it is, of historic fact, then the solid and weighty arguments by 

| which revelation is established are nef likely to be shattered by the 

tre unsupported ipse dixit of Mr. Burns. Readers of this Review can FE 

qd. x | judge for themselves whether the Catholic Church is likely to HAE 
wA survive such criticism. wA 

1 mea FRANCIS AVELING. 
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THE NEED FOR AN ANGLO-GERMAN 
UNDERSTANDING 


THE article which I contributed to the December number of this 
Review on views expressed to me by Germans as to the future 
relations of our two countries, combined as it was by a happy 
conjunction with Sir William White’s authoritative review of 
the naval crisis, has induced so much comment in the Press and 
private letters that I have felt obliged to make a further con- 
tribution on this subject, mainly to answer persons who have 
criticised the views I expressed, for the most part reasonably. 

I should like to state once again that those views given in my 
previous article were admittedly not my own, but such as had 
been expressed to me recently by Germans in Germany and in 
England. That I sympathised with them to a great extent was 
obvious, not only from my desire to set them forth, but in the 
way in which they were interpreted. But from that sympathy— 
which springs mainly from my heartfelt admiration of the degree to 
which Germany has advanced in science, art, sociology, industry, 
and in the amenities of life—to an emphatic personal endorsement 
of all the details in the future projects and ambitions of reasonable 
Germans is a long step, as long as this rather clumsy sentence: 
One critic, however, has credited me, not only with endorsing 
these ambitions to their uttermost expression, but with a desire 
to be eyen more generous than the satisfaction of the demands 
which I set forth. I am held to assume that not only should 
Austria and Germany united establish some kind of control over 
the Slav and Turkish States of the Balkan Peninsula, but should 
also include the Kingdom of Greece and the island of Crete 
within their domain, and that German influence over Asia Minor 
Was to extend to the very frontiers of Sinaitic Egypt and of the 
British sphere in Southern and South-Eastern Arabia; while all 
sorts of dreadful things were to happen to the Persian Gulf, and 
we were to provoke a war with the United States by helping 
Germany to take an island in the West Indies, and so forth. 

My article cannot be held to point to any of those conclusions. 
No German ever hinted to me any desire to control the Kingdom 
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of Greece or the holy places of Christianity or of Islam, or to 
interfere in any way whatever with the British, and perhaps 
Russian, rights of police over the Persian Gulf, or mentioned 
any project entertained by Germans for acquiring an island as 
a coaling-station in the West Indies. It is true that some Ger- 
mans, in their review of recent history, considered it to have been 
unfair and churlish on the part of the United States, and perhaps 
of Great Britain, to have opposed the project of the sale of a 
Danish West India island to Germany ; but the subject was dis- 
missed as one of only academic interest. No reasonable German 
has ever alluded in my hearing, or in writings which have come 
under my notice, to any plan conceived since (we will say) 1905 
for the hoisting of the German flag in any part of the New World. 
Here, as elsewhere in Asia and Africa, Germany is content 
with the open door assured to her by the existence of a ‘number 
of independent States which have concluded commercial treaties 
on the most-favoured-nation basis, and of Free-Trade areas in which 
German commerce is placed under no disability or restriction. 
What view might prevail should a general policy of Free Trade be 
abandoned in regard to the supreme direction of the British 
Empire I cannot say. It is possible, for example, that if the 
Empire of India discriminated against German commerce on 
the plan of the French ‘ differential duties,’ Germany might not 
feel quite so completely well disposed as she is at the present day 
towards the maintenance, and even the extension, of the benefi- 
cent British Indian Empire, a region in which her commerce yearly 
assumes larger and larger proportions. Under existing circum- 
stances one of the greatest of German interests is the maintenance 
of the British Indian Empire. The details of how that Empire 2 
is to be governed, it is considered, are altogether best left to the ie 
ripened judgment of British statesmen. There may or there may 1 
not be defects in British Indian administration, but German 
writer after German writer (to say nothing of opinions expressed 
in private conversation) joins in expressing the view that Great 
Britain is trying to do her best in India, and has brought about 


a better state of affairs throughout Southern Asia than has ever | 
f that populous portion of the 
tists hold, and — 
privately express, the view that if Germany is ena 

the Badgad Railway down to the Persian Gulf, that Persian Gt 
terminus—in all probability Koweit—should be under British 
control, because of the gigantic importance, politically, of 
British Indian interests. The same persons even suggest that in 
some formal, or informal, Anglo-German-Russian-French- 
understanding the waters of the Persian Gulf mig) 

as a mare clausum, not to be en 
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Power except to a limited degree in the case of such Power ord 
Powers—bound to be Britain alone, or Britain and Russia—g, 
were entrusted with the police of the Gulf coasts and waters. The | 
iniquitous—from all points of view—trade which is now going on 
in arms of precision between the Arab Sultanate of Maskat and” 
the regions of Afghanistan and the Indian borderland, it iş- 
realised, can only lead eventually to very serious results in Asia 
of an anti-European nature; and it is not to the interests of 
Germany—nor in the long run to those of Russia or France" 
that matters of international etiquette should prevent Great 
Britain from effectually disposing of this Indian cancer; even if, 
with the consent of France (the only Power entitled by treaty to 
object), a direct British control over the Sultanate of Oman (in 
addition to the existing Protectorate of the Bahrein and Koweit) 
is assumed. 

As to the greater part of Arabia, it will no doubt continue to 
be governed by Turkey as long as the mass of the Arab population 
is content to put up with Turkish rule. Already there are large 
independent sultanates in the north central parts, while the region | 
between the Bahrein coast of the Persian Gulf and the Island of 
Perim at the entrance to the Persian Gulf is henceforth, with the 
possible exception of the Imamate of Oman, assigned to British 
influence by a recent treaty with Turkey. But supposing the dis- 
inclination of the Arabs of Yaman, of Mecca, and Medina to be 
ruled from Constantinople once more awoke, and the strain on | 
Turkish finance or other forms of power proved too great, then it | 
is probable that these regions would have to be re-created into 
neutral, independent Arab States, ruled by local sheikhs or sultans, 
and perhaps placed under a joint European international 
guarantee ; since no one of the competing Powers of Europe 
ruling over large numbers of Muhammadan subjects would (in the 
present state of human enlightenment) like to see the sacred 
places of Muhammadan pilgrimages in the keeping, or in any way 
under the influence, of any one European Power. The same 
thing might be said in regard to Palestine and Syria, which, if the 
course of history brings any great changes in the administration 
of the dominions now governed from Constantinople, might be 
erected into another neutral independent State. 

Tt is also felt in German political and commercial circles that 
the understanding with England and France which already exists 
in regard to certain troublesome or undeveloped portions of Africa 
might be extended to cover what remains of the surface of that 
continent which is still of uncertain destiny (as regards educa- 
tional control). There are only two such regions, and over one 
of them Germany asks for nothing but for the door to be as open 
as it is in Morocco: she entirely abjures any claim to political 
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or intervention. But in the case of the second region, should it at 

E. any time get into difficult circumstances and an international 
he solution be necessary, she expects that, with due regard to the 
ony competing interests of France and England, she would be entitled 
nd to a full consideration of her political claims based on contiguity 

is and on historical research. 

sia At tbis stage in my thesis I can hear the further protestations 
of which will be provoked, similar to those contained in one or two 

= newspaper articles and in several private letters. ‘ What right,’ 
at | say these critics, ‘ have we, in discussing the basis of an under- 
if, standing with Germany, to deal thus impudently with the posses- 
to sions of other Powers, large or small, civilised or uncivilised? ’ 
Gin | These writers have already rushed to the conclusion that my 
it) setting forth of Austro-German claims to political preponderance 
in the Balkan Peninsula, or Germany’s claim to play a leading 

tom part in the development of Asia Minor, means the immediate sub- 
on stitution of the Austro-German Governments for that of the Turk 
ge in the Balkan Peninsula and in Nearer Asia. It need not neces- 
on | sarily mean anything of the kind, any more than British and 
oi Russian interference with the affairs of Persia need bring about an 
he : abolition of the Persian monarchy. At the same time it is useless 
shal hypocrisy to pretend that the Parable of the Talents is not 


| always in force. If the new style of Turkish Government is going 
| to lead to the well-being of its varied peoples and races, to the 


elimination of religious intolerance and the complete establish- 
d | ment of religious freedom (and the lack of religious freedom can 
to be gauged by the very simple statement that no Christian can 
a | go to the Muhammadan holy places in Arabia or in Mesopotamia, 
al and that there are many portions of the Turkish dominions 
| in which no Christian Church may be established) : if there 1s à 


Es cessation of Armenian massacres and of such misrule and mis- 
management as closes Albania and the Tripolitaine to the ordinary 
tourist and makes life and property more unsafe at Salonica 
ee d and in Syria than they are in any civilised Christian country : 


| then obviously there is no justification, and there will be no need, 
‘4 for the intervention of Germany Or Austria (or of Italy in the 
na Tripolitaine). But if the auspicious new régime is rendered 
A i sterile, or is actively opposed by some revival of Islamic 

| fanaticism or bigoted refusal to live according to twentieth-cen- 
z i tury conditions, then will arise the question, ‘Who is to play the 
i l policeman on behalf of the civilised world? >’ Ts there to be, as 
a in times past, futility and a weary continuance of fifteenth-century 
u conditions, because Britain, France, and Germany checkmate one 
n another? Tf on the other hand, as part of a general understand- 
je ing between Germany and the leading European Powers, to her 
n and to Austria alone were assigned the task of foreign interference 
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where such was absolutely necessary in the affairs of the 
whole of the Turkish Empire, excepting Crete, Cyprus, Egypt 
the Tripolitaine, and Western Arabia, civilisation would 
receive an enormous progressive impetus. Germany and Austria 
in fact, would fructify and bring back to the splendour of 
Greek and Roman times (bettered by the inventions of thee 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries) one of the best endowed and 
most attractive regions of the earth’s surface. Similarly, under 
this agreement, if the slave trade with the Sudan or interference 
with European commerce is to continue im the Tripolitaine, ițt 
would be to Italy alone that the right of intervention would be 
accorded. Possibly France might be allowed to take the lead in ‘ 
regard to Syria, Greece in the matter of Crete, Russia as regards « 
Armenia, while, of course, no one of the Powers would interfere — 
_with England’s action in Cyprus and Egypt. The importance 
(and expense) of Constantinople as a diplomatic centre would 
consequently be largely diminished. 
‘This would mean, of course,’ said one journalistic critic, ‘ that 
Germany and Austria would predominate in influence at Con- 
stantinople, and therefore to Germans would fall most of the 
Turkish concessions and openings for commercial enterprise.’ 
Very possibly; just as by dint of circumstances it has been to. 
Germany that Turkey has had to apply for her most recent loan. 

_ You cannot have everything in this world, I might remark to my 
fellow-countrymen, unless this little United Kingdom, with its 
forty-five or forty-six millions of people, is to support naval and 
military charges which will soon prove wholly disproportionate to 
its population and its resources in money. Yet it is doubtful 
whether British commerce or enterprise would suffer materially 
in our trade with Turkey under these new conditions. Germany 
would consent, I am confident, to there being no differential duties 
levied at the Turkish customs houses. This, indeed, would have 
to be an essential feature of any permanent understanding. And 
it must be remembered that when German or other firms are À 
Proceeding to develop a new country like Turkey, or Mexico, or 
Paraguay, or East Africa, they are obliged to buy a great deal oi | 

_ what is necessary for their work in the United Kingdom or in 

other parts of the British Empire. Any expansion of German 

rade (or of American, or even French trade) has its favourable 
fect on the industries, imports, exports, and wage-earning of the 

ited Kingdom. As it is, Britain controls such an enormous 
oportion of the earth’s surface, producing raw materia 
al importance, that no great increase in the world’s ac 
ke place without benefit to her commerce, whel 


d drinking of tea, the increased demand fot 
or tin, I q 
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illustrated magazines and music-hall songs (both of which British : 


products are exceedingly popular in Germany). As against this gain 
to German commerce through the imposition of German influence 
at Constantinople, there would be the recognition on the part of 
Austria and Germany that Britain, France, Russia, Italy, and 
Greece had other claims elsewhere to be respected by Germany, 
even if, as the result, thé national commerce or industries of those 
countries derived a special benefit. 

Of course, protestations on the part of British journalists that 
it is immoral to consider the fate of decrepit nations and badly 
governed territories are the more preposterous inasmuch as no 
sooner does any country or Government seem stricken, or even 
slightly inclined to hobble, than the British vulture is as far- 
sighted as the German geier, and both alike begin to descend in 
narrowing circles to be ready for all eventualities. 

Why not? Itisanatural law which nothing human can evade, - 
cither individually or socially. But it is a law that has been 
enormously tempered and softened by Christianity. The falling 
to pieces of the great Uganda monarchy, great in comparison to 
other Negro States, in the last fifteen years of the nineteenth 
century invited and facilitated the intervention of five Powers or 
influences: that of Great Britain, that of France, Germany or 
Belgium, or, last but not least in ominous significance, the Moslem 
Arab or Nubian. To Great Britain fell the role of intervener ; 
and what honest critic can deny but that our intervention has 
been of the greatest possible benefit to the people of Uganda? 
Their king and their elaborate system of local government have — 
been restored and strengthened. Peace within and without their 
borders is guaranteed. Commerce has taken enormous strides. 
The wealth and the welfare of the mass of the people are so great 

that even the passing trouble of the sleeping sickness (for which 
no one is to blame) is but trifling compared with the cessation of the 
massacres and slave-raiding which had been going on within the 


kingdom of Uganda and the adjoining territories for hundreds of 
k at Santo Domingo 


years. Look at Cuba and Porto Rico, loo 
and the Philippines, since the United States took them in hand. 
tly benefited by the opening up of 
te degree by the exploration and 
Domingo. But to what degree have 


better government of Santo 
not the Santo Domingans, 


adverb to be used in this connexion is ‘ enormo 
we shall see a Persia regenerate 
hope also by Russian. There 15 mu 
ment of Russia which causes pain, and even d 
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would fain be friends and customers of hers; and yet, once again 
he | 


what honest critic can maintain that the condition of the Caucasus — 

and Transcaucasia has not been enormously improved from the | 

point of view of the welfare of the local inhabitants through | 

the Russian annexation and government of those regions? One” 

can travel throughout the length and breadth of Russian Asia 

without any more fear of insult or personal danger than one Would 

experience in the United Kingdom itself. Can the same be said 

of the Chinese Empire, or of Afghanistan? Who that has beep | 

constrained to visit Venezuela is not glad to land afterwards ata 

port of the United States or on British soil? But, as I have said, 

the application of the ruthless law of the survival of the fittest ang 

of the Parable of the Talents has long since been modified by | 

the influence of essential Christianity and the growth of a public 

opinion in Britain, the United States, Germany, France, Russia, 

Japan, Australia, South Africa, and Brazil, which will not any 

longer permit acts of individual or national injustice. In not all 

these countries does that development of public opinion completely 

prevail over the acts of government, but it does so in Britain, in 

Germany, in the United States. In Belgium itself Mr. Morel 

aroused a degree of public support for his protests against the 

colonial policy of King Leopold which perhaps did more than 

anything in the way of European intervention or influence to | 

induce the Belgian Government eventually to take over full © 
responsibilities for the Congo State. If the influence of certain | 

great Powers is to predominate in this or that country of alien 

peoples with religions and skin-colour different to our own, it is 

almost of necessity now for the great and ultimate benefit of those | 

peoples even more than it is for the commerce of the intervening | 

Power. | 

But I do not pretend that such is the view at present held in \ 

Wadai, in Egypt, at Constantinople, Damascus, Fez, or Teheran. © 

Three hundred and twenty millions out of the 350 millions of the 

Indian Empire are so uneducated, so engrossed, poor souls, with 

their struggle for existence as agriculturists, petty tradesmen, 

artisans, or herdsmen, that they probably give no thought, 

entertain no gratitude or ingratitude, regarding the results of a 

hundred years of British Empire over them. Of the remaining — 
thirty millions perhaps twenty are sensible and convinced of the 
supreme advantages that they have long owed to our having come _ 
to advise their native rulers, or directly to rule over them in the 
y place of wicked and wasteful dynasties. But there are, perhaps: 
| another ten millions of people able to read and write who furiously 


rage against the presence of the white man in their midst. To 
some extent, their clamour for a greater share in the administra- 
tion of their own country is just and reasonable, and has bee? 
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already met by recent developments in Indian administration. 
But these ten millions of noisy people perhaps just tip the balance 
against us in any plebiscitum which might be held theoretically as 
to the advantages or disadvantages of the British empire over 
350 millions of Asiatics. Asia does not like Europe, has never 
liked Europe since the irruption of Alexander the Great. 

The same is the case in Egypt. What would happen in Egypt 
if the British troops were withdrawn and no other European 
Power installed itself in their place? Bloody chaos and destruc- 
tive anarchy! The Arabs of the desert, the Turks and Circassians 
that still remain in Lower Egypt, the Fuzzie-wuzzies of the Red 
Sea coast-lands, the Nubians, Arabs, and Negroes of the Sudan, 
joined before long by the Abyssinians, would soon begin to fight 
one another, or would join with other discontented Moslem people 
of North Africa in expelling the European and all his works, and 
substituting therefor the civil war, the neglect of public works, 
the abandonment of the struggle with Nature, and in general the 
ghastly state of affairs which brought Nort} Africa to the brink 
of ruin since the Roman and Byzantine Empires were overthrown 
by the invasions of the Arab. The withdrawal of the British 
garrison from Egypt for, let us say, fifty years—and modern 
politicians are more or less obliged to live in their policy from day 
to day—is unthinkable, unless, as an Empire, we have suddenly 
become in favour of anarchy. It is to the interest of the local 
dynasty and the supremest welfare of the Egyptians themselves 
that the British should remain there as arbiters until the new 
civilisation has become firmly rooted in Arab and Negro Africa. 

But it is always conceivable that some wave of Muhammadan 

fanaticism may arise, in which the resources of Britain in soldiers 
may be severely strained if she is to maintain and even strengthen 
her present hold over North-East Africa. Similarly, at any 
blem may face the French. The defeat 
ble) would have disastrous 


moment an identical pro 
of either Power (if such is conceiva 
results on Russia’s position in the Khanates of Central Asia and 
in Muhammadan Persia and Transcaucasia. How is German 
commerce going to profit from such a dissolution of good and firm 
government in those regions? The peoples that ejected the white 
man in the form of Englishman, Frenchman, or Russian would 
scarcely be likely to invite the German or the Austrian to take the 


vacant place; and for Austria-Germany to attempt severally on 


her own account the reconquest of such regions would be a task 


so futile and so costly as to be not worth discussion. 

Yet the mere fact that Germany is not in complete under- 
standing on all world-questions with France, Russia, Britain, and 
Italy tends to weaken the action of these Powers 1n the unde- 
veloped or uncivilised Jands they have undertaken to administer. 
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The knowledge that Germany was an active partner with them in 
such work, or at any rate in complete and absolute accordance with. 
them in their policy, would of itself enormously strengthen their 
position. The point could not be better put than it was by My 
Roosevelt : ‘ The position of Great Britain on the Nile would pe 
greatly strengthened by the presence of Germany on the 
Euphrates.’ 

Lest this should offend the purists, let us substitute for ‘ pre- 
sence ’ the word ‘ influence.’ Not a few Germans in authority re- 
pudiate the idea that Germany wishes to do anything more than 
influence Turkey. So be it. If that influence is directed towards 
good government, peace, security of life and property, and unfot. 
tered commerce, then let us hope that German influence at Con- 
stantinople may be allowed to prevail. But, obviously, any such 
understanding must lead sooner or later to a co-ordinate agreement 
between Germany and the other Great Powers of Europe as to a 
limitation of armaments. If Germany is not content with the 
enlargement of her sphere of influence precognised in the German 
views expressed in my former article, she is aiming at an exagger- 
ated degree of world-influence and power which menaces the well- 
being of the British, French, Russian, Italian, and perhaps the 
United States, Empires. She is seeking to force not only on her | 
own people (who are already beginning to look into the matter), | 
but on the taxpayers of these other Empires, a burden and a 
degree of national sacrifice which before very long may prove, in | 

| the eyes of some, to be more intolerablé than the risks and 
/ sacrifices of a world-conflict. 

It may be that this conflict might resolve itself into a duel, in 
which the anti-German side would at first merely receive the 
moral support of a large number of seconds. It would be well, 
however, for Germany to ponder on what happened to France 
nearly a hundred years ago, and what has happened to France 
since she became content with a moderate share of world- 
influence ; and still more on the results of the Russo-J apanese war. 
For something like eighty years Russia, in the minds of British 
statesmen, took the place of France under Louis the Fourteenth 
and under Napoleon: she would not state definitely what Was 
the limit of her ambitions or come to a final understanding with 
Britain as to where that limit should lie. In Central Asia, i 
Persia, and, above all, in China, she pressed ever forwards, break- 
ing promises and even treaties, but, what was most irritating of 
all, evading a direct understanding. The inevitable result at last 
was the Japanese alliance with Britain and the pricking of the 
Russian bubble. 

Russia even was foolish enough to fight where she was weakest 
and where her interests were less vitally concerned : we must not i 
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assume that had she preferred to fight the test case with Great 
Britain instead of with the Japanese Empire her defeat would | 
have been so complete and far-reaching. Yet I think it may be 
said with truth that had her ruler or her statesmen been more far- 
sighted in 1898, or in 1900, they would have come to terms with 
Great Britain and have forestalled that understanding now so 
happily in force, and likely to remain in force for an illimitable 
period ; and they would have been saved the monetary loss and 
the humiliation incurred by their war with Japan. 
Of course, there are many eventualities to be considered. 
There is in the eyes of some people a distinct danger to British 
and French interests from the great probability of an alliance 
growing up between Germany and Russia, with the resultant 
permeation of the whole vast Russian Empire by Germans, com- 
mercially, and at length politically. But even in such a case, 
these Powers united would have to give many hostages to fortune, 
and it could scarcely ‘pay’ them to quarrel with their best 
customers in Britain, France, and the United States. 
Since this article was written in the main, there have appeared 
two articles in the Times, which for good reasons have attracted 
much attention, and which, properly or improperly handled, 
might bring to an issue, bad or good, the latent—alleged—con- 
flict of British and German policy. The Dutch Ministry seems 
to have placed before the Dutch people in a not very happy 
manner a great scheme for the defence of the Dutch coasts and 
river-mouths. This scheme is obviously directed against a theo- 
retical attack on Holland from the west, on the part of a maritime 
nation of great strength. This can only mean Great Britain. 
These nearly five million pounds’ worth of fortifications and guns 
are manifestly intended to make it difficult, dangerous, almost 
impossible, for a British naval force to escort a British army to 
a safe landing in Holland. Such a step, of course, could only ge S 
be taken by a sane British Government as part of an attack against LR 
Germany. And Germany (in consequence of the monthly and À 
weekly discussions in the British Press and novelettes of a possible 
war between Britain and herself) has undoubtedly, in her own M 
legitimate defence from such a possible flank attack, compelled the g 
Dutch Government to adopt some scheme of armament which : 
may stave off a British invasion. Very good. We should do the 
same in Germany’s place: Holland is to her almost precisel 
what Scotland was to us as an independent kingdom when it w 
open to a French descent at any time, and could be used as 
basis of attack by France. 
But there is one item in this scheme 
to which the Times takes strong exception, 
ent with 1 
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proposed fortification of the mouth of the Western Scheldt at 
Flushing—a proceeding which would cut off Antwerp, the heart 
and the citadel of Belgium, from free access to the sea, and the, 
guarantors of Belgium from free maritime resort to her princip 
commercial centre. The Times points out quite rightly that thi, 
main branch of the Scheldt, and Belgium itself, occupy a Very 
special position in European politics, and cannot be treated by 
Holland as though they were questions only affecting Hollang 
and Belgium. The Dutch Government would be most unwise 
if it proceeded any farther with its idea of fortifying F lushing \ 
or attempted to abuse in any way its (towards Belgium) already 
inconvenient and irksome control of Antwerp’s sea outlet. And 
the German Government, if it supported the kingdom of the 
Netherlands in any such attitude, would be justifying the fears | 
and predictions of its enemies and maligners in this country. Of 
course, as I pointed out in my earlier article, there are foolish | 
Anglophobes in Germany as there are equally foolish Germano. | 
phobes on this side. It would be a grievous pity for the world 
at large if they sufficiently influenced the councils of the German | 
Empire to induce it, through the hand of Holland or more 
directly, to make any advance whatever which should infringe 
the complete freedom and neutrality of Belgium. To do so would 
simply be to seek and provoke a war with Britain and France on 
a vital issue. 

For the rest, I still venture to hold and express the opinion 
that, provided the Belgian position not only is left untouched, 
but perhaps even slightly strengthened, the question of close 
diplomatic, dynastic, and commercial relations between Germany 
and Holland is purely the concern of the Governments and the 
peoples of Germany and Holland. We cannot forbid their mar 
riage if no coercion is used and the Dutch bride is—as seems 
likely—desirous of the match. They are drawn together irre- 
sistibly as Scotland was to England and France to Savoy. But 
in the case of Belgium ‘ we forbid the banns.’ 

All persons of any nationality which has warlike tendencies 
should read a remarkable book recently published, The Great 
Illusion, by ‘Norman Angell.’ Nothing that has been written 
has come so near proving successfully the futility of all great 
wars. It may not be possible to agree with the author in all bis 
conclusions. For example, I still cling obstinately to the peliet 
that of wars that were markedly successful in their ultimate results 
to the victorious nation, the 1870-1 war between Germany 48 
France was the most striking instance. The German cause in that 
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1 London : Wm. Heinemann. The pseudonym of ‘Norman Angell’ masks # 
thoughtful publicist who is at the very forefront of affairs and is peculiarly W% 
acquainted with the affairs of Continental Europe. - 
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e war was the righteous one, which probably was the reason of its 
the being justified by subsequent events. But the cause of Germany, 
pal | if she were to go beyond the satisfaction of reasonable ambitions, 
thie would be the wrong one, and eventually she would suffer as dearly 
‘a E from her overweenmg ambition as have France and Russia, and as 
l 1y | would the British Empire itself if its eyes became larger than its 
ae stomach. We have had one or two warnings in the way of sharp 
a indigestion already, though we are perhaps more eupeptic than 
Wisely any other race. 
mg, | Again, I do not agree with the extreme friends of peace and 
ady opponents of war in surmising that once we could restrain the 
And ambitions of the Great Powers there would be peace and happiness 
the | throughout the world. No such millennium can or will be brought 
ears | into existence until (1) in the fundamental sense the whole world 
ol has been converted to Christianity, by which I do not mean non- 
lish sensical dogma, as futile now as it always was to induce good 
ano- minds or healthy bodies, but the principles first clearly enunciated 
orld | to the human race in the teaching of Christ and one or two of His ‘ 
man apostles and followers; and (2) till twentieth-century science Is 
nore | everywhere in favour and in power; and (3) till all parts of the 
inge world are, as far as unsubdued Nature permits, open to free and 
ould + unrestrained travel and the interchange of commerce. These 
eon conditions cannot be achieved so long as there are 800,000,000 of 
| black and yellow and of unregenerate white peoples opposed in 
nion | their heart-of-hearts to a Europe and a North America which is 
hed, | at any rate trying to be Christian, which walks hand-in-hand with 
lose | science, and which is imbued at the present time, more than any 
any other section of the human species, with a passionate desire for 
the well-being, for freedom, and for earthly happiness. It is against 


any proportion of these 800,000,000 possible recalcitrants that we 


ems must prepare and maintain such armaments as may be mutually 
irre | agreed upon. Butin this work it will be a crime against civilisa- 
But | tion for one great white nation to fight another, or for one white 
empire, or group of empires; to claim an unfair preponderance in 
cies the affairs of the world. 
| i H. H. JOHNSTON. 
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A ‘KING EDWARD’ BRIDGE 


A MONUMENT to one we would honour. How best can we keep his. 
memory green ? 

Over and over again through the world’s history must this 
question have been asked by men of all races, in all climes; and 
various indeed have been the replies. At first it meant no mor 
than the association of a name with some object supplied by 
nature—a tract of land, a stretch of water, or a mountain peak; 
filial piety or hero-worship, perhaps at times mere sycophancy, 
carrying on a tradition begotten of love and fear of strange gods 
and devils. By degrees the natural features were exhausted, and 
there began to arise monuments made of men’s hands : the cairn, 
the shrine, the effigy. To-day, perhaps, we seek for something 
more. Our age is both material and full of purpose. Rich as we 
have become, there is a growing objection to the expenditure of 
large sums upon what is solely decorative. We agree that the 
appearance of our dead notables should be recalled to us, but we 
desire also to perpetuate their sympathies and carry on their 
labours, and we ask that our remembrance of them should stimu- 
late us to some fresh advance. 5 

What, then, should the capital of his dominions do to set up 
| full in the sight of her citizens the noblest memorial to that great 
Londoner, King Edward? q 

There have been innumerable suggestions, of varying wisdom 
and futility; but the Times has brought forward and lent its 
support to one old scheme, often mooted for other reasons in the 
past, always shelved because of its size and reputed costliness, à 
= proposal which would both transform the very heart of Londo 
_ and afford an opportunity for an artistic triumph. The advan | 
tages of this scheme T should like to elaborate, and its claims for | 


i feasible, it could hardly be believed that any other prota 
could stand up pen it. 
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facilities for all forms of locomotion are alike urgently demanded. 
he present uses of both are unquestionable, but might they not 

be still further increased? It is suggested now that they should 

either make way altogether, the station moving bodily to a more 
convenient position elsewhere, or that they should be included in 

one great reconstruction scheme which we could identify with the 

King’s memory; and I head this article “A “ King Edward ” 

Bridge’ because a bridge worthy of the situation is the key of the 

whole idea ; because, by linking it with the late King’s name, we 

should obtain the impulse to start now what must be done sooner 

or later; and because it is impossible to imagine a more regal 
monument. But let it be borne in mind that the proposition 

does not stop with a bridge; that, though at the start it means no 

more than a new crossing of the river and a statue, this is only the 
beginning ; and that we are founding on the belief that we have a 

right to call this the greatest of all London schemes because the 

effect it would have on the improvement of our city is so far- 
reaching that no other scheme could possibly compare with it. 

When, however, we speak of improvement, let us be careful 

to understand what we mean by ‘ improving’ any city. It is a 

very different thing from town-planning. As we sat a few weeks 

ago at the feet of the enthusiastic architects and professors who 

held forth on ‘ the making of the city,’ our mouths watered. The 

sunny houses where every man, woman and child will get a sufti- 

ciency of light and air sound so pleasant. It is so eminently 
reasonable that all that is beautiful and inspiring should have free 

room to be seen, and that all that is ugly and depressing should be 

utterly banished or at least decently hidden from public view, so 

natural that we should have wide streets which will accommodate 

all varieties of traffic and expanses of park where grass and flowers 

and trees can grow and everybody disport themselves, that it seems 
incredible that our forefathers never thought of such things. Tf 

only the gospel of ‘ space’ had been preached earlier ! If only a 

little foresight had been shown! I know few things more sadden- 

ing to anyone who cares for any great and expanding community 

than the study of old maps. They need not be so very old. London 

has increased a good deal even within the last twenty years, but 5 
within the last fifty her growth has been stupendous. ‘ Look Br! 
to-day at her blocked exits and try to realise that in the early sixties 
any one of these great avenues for which we now sigh so hope- i 
lessly could have been brought in over open country to within 
two or three miles of the Bank or Charing Cross! Think that in 
the recollection of men of middle-age Battersea Park and Bromp- 


r t there were 
ton Cemetery were surrounded by market gardens, that th ae 
fields and hedgerows within à mile of London Bridge, of the An 
at Islington, of Lord’s and of the Oval, and that rie awich his 
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Sydenham and Hammersmith and Hampstead were neighbouyj, 
towns or villages! Alas for our lost opportunities! Far away 
over the sky-line, we hear tell of the ideal suburb. Further stij 
outside the bounds of Greater London, men talk of ideal cities 
For us it remains to treat with things as they are, not as they 
might have been. i 

And so we, whose main work must lie in the centre of it all 
have to steel our hearts against the blandishments of those whio 
talk light-heartedly of expenditure upon views and vistas, howeye 
entrancing these may sound. Necessities must come befor 
luxuries. Our first duty is to rectify the lapses of the past. Th, 
objects of these new town-planners are our objects, but endless are. 
the difficulties which we encounter in our attempt to attain f 
them. They deal with virgin soil. We have to destroy before 
we can reconstruct. And, unfortunately, bad as what we destroy 
may be, it is seldom any cheaper on that account. Where can we. 
break fresh ground? There are times when we can steal a fey 
forecourts or even a slice off a park to make a road, or sacrifice 
air-space to put up a fine building, but such opportunities are few 
and it is difficult to justify the use of them. As a rule we have to 
confine our so-called improvements to widening thoroughfares, 
five feet here, ten feet there. Do people realise how little in the 
one-and-twenty years of its existence the London County Counci 
has been able to achieve ; that it has only dared one novel improve 
ment, and that that experiment in speculative finance has ham 
pered its work for a decade? The experience of Kingsway is not 
encouraging, for two and a-half millions is a heavy load. Circum: 
stances may have been against the Council. Perhaps its street 
runs the wrong way, or the Council took too large a recoupmest 
if area. Perhaps it was only that it miscalculated the time it takes 
get rid of building sites, and all will come right in the long uk 
Anyway, where property is already valuable, for the present) 
nothing short of another Great Fire will induce the Municipality?) 
London to speculate in the hope of making it more valuable. Bul 
where property is cheap, and where it is possible by foresigh 
careful co-operation to alter the class and character of a Wa 
district, it is a different matter. There are very few cases of he 


kind, but I am going to describe one. ~ ry 


anything in the shape of a plan. B 
ers, who care for their city, who think of its past 
| future convenience, who rejoice over it where it is spleP 
resent what makes it squalid, not only to follow me on 
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but, if possible, to think out for themselves on the ground itself 
some of the points which I am going to raise. And it would be 
impossible that they could begin better than by a bird’s-eye view. 
Anyone who has not climbed to the top of the Savoy Hotel or the 
Hotel Cecil and looked out upon the river has missed what is 
perhaps the most impressive coup-d’ wil over a city which the world 
can show. ‘The effect is finest by night, but to spy out the land 
it would be better to go at high noon. For what a panorama it is! 
To the right the towers of Westminster, where sits the Mother of 
Parliaments, to the left the dome of St. Paul’s. Between them 
that magnificent curve of the river, a mile or more on either 
hand, one bridge rising above another. And still there is 
something wrong. Why are the palatial buildings all on the 
one bank? What is the matter with the other? What crime 
has it committed? And if we descend from our lofty eyrie 
and take our way along the Embankment in cither direction, 
this question oppresses us. Cross over any of the bridges—the 
longest is less than a quarter of a mile—and we find a different 
world, another complexion of life. Howis this? The land is the 
same, for both are reclaimed from the Thames marshes. Why 
should the people and their callings be so different? But a step 
or two away we left behind us all that spoke of wealth and 
comfort. Is it fitting that here all should be either slum 
or mud? 

Now, there are many curious things about this block of possibly 
useful but certainly mean and undecorative property, dumped 
down, as it were, to shame us at the climax of London ; but perhaps 
the most remarkable of all is the fact that it is London s actual 
centre. If you doubt that it is the geographical centre, take a 
ruler and compasses, and measure. If you doubt that it is, even 
already, the traffic centre, match it against any other place for its 
possibilities of convenience of access. We know that in every 
town there must be places where we expect to find a poorer class 
of building, that of necessity there must always be yards where 
stonemasons labour and wood merchants store their timber, and 
unsavoury spots where rubbish and refuse are dealt with. Still, i 
it not surprising to find such things at the heart of a great city? 
Does it not look as though we were wasting value? Surely there 
must be something radically wrong in our town-planning when se 
direct line drawn from the Houses of Parliament to the Guildhall — 


assigned as a rendezvous for 
appears that we have here to our 
something crying out to us t 
re-planning ; something bad and p or 
be made good and rich and comely if it can 
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the magic wand. That magic wand is fashion! Do not laugh, 
This is a true saying, and, what is more, a saying that can easily € 
be proved ; for the fairies have been at work already. 
Why should South London not be fashionable? They tell i 
that, in Plantagenet times, when the river was the Principal 
thoroughfare, this despised southern bank had its share of palatial 
buildings. To-day the Archbishop’s residence alone remains, not 
only as the one palace but as the only ancient house of name anq 
fame. But, though we have little of the past to aid us, soon wẹ _ 
shall see, rising above its embankment wall, something dignifieg — 
though new, a presage of the future, the workshop in which the 
London County Council proposes to continue its labours; and it 
is because I believe that posterity will hail this Council invasion 
as epoch-making for London, that I think it worth while to recall ` 
the circumstances which led up to it. Hight years ago the Council 
had already been long looking fora home. There was no question | 
but that its municipal activities had outgrown Spring Gardens, © 
and it had to move on. ‘The only difficulty was, whither should it — 
go? The Committee who were responsible at length fixed ona 
site at the Adelphi. But when they brought up their proposal a 
private amendment was moved from the benches which were then 
called ‘ Moderate,’ our arguments being that, while the Adelphi 
site was vastly costly and inelastic, south of the river, almost 
facing Parliament, was a site not only capable of expansion but as 
central and infinitely cheaper. And then an odd thing happened. 
Mr. John Burns, the beloved of Battersea, the high priest of 
estheticism, forgetting alike the claims of the south side and how 
water adds to the charm of any architectural conception, disowned 
his own bank of the Thames. Brushing aside with his customary | 
vigour our scruples of economy, and accusing us of trying to draw | 
a red herring across the track, he declared that never should the ' 
London County Council be driven across the river for want of i 
money. And so our amendment was ruthlessly voted down. But 
we were not at the end of the odd occurrences of that day ; for, as _ 
the evening drew on, London was saved from a bad blunder by ` 
the fact that, while fifty members voted for the Adelphi site, fifty 
also voted against it ; and thus the proposal of the Committee Was” 
declared not carried. And then, less than three years later, Mr. 
Burns’s red herring, as he was reminded in the Council, ‘ cam® 
home to roost,’ for the majority themselves adopted the Lambeth 
site, and the re-development of South London had begun. Tam 
confident that no one now realises the value of the decision the? 
taken more joyfully than does Mr. Burns, or will work harder tha?” 
he will to render it the beginning of a great success. : 
Now I have said that one of our arguments in 1902 was thal 
the site we proposed in Lambeth was no less central than that a 
the Adelphi. This statement caused a good deal of surprise. wW 
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sily | proved it then by actual measurement, but we also made our case 
| stronger by showing how accessible and how fashionable it was 
l us, going to become. Let us now again lay stress upon this point of 
pal accessibility, remembering also that in 1902 we were talking of a 
tial small site of six acres adjoining Westminster Bridge, while in 
not 1911 we are discussing the importance of a block of land 164 acres 
and | in extent, perhaps the whole, certainly the greater portion, of 
We | which may be classed as an improvable area. This block is 
fied bounded on the north and west by the river, on the east by Black- 
thad friars Road, and on the south by the line of the New Cut, Lambeth 
dit Lower Marsh, and Westminster Bridge Road. In shape it is a 
sion quarter-segment ofa circle. Note, then, that the South-Western 
call Station occupies its middle, that there is a Tube direct to the 
neil City, that the Bakerloo and District Railways—the latter with 
tion | stations just across all the bridges—link it up with every traffic 
ons, | point in the north and west, and that it is the hub of the wheel 


ld ie of the London County Council tramway system. 
| In London we have long wanted some convenient place for 


a traffic intercommunication, a clearing house for passengers and 

ental personal luggage, even perhaps for the lighter classes of goods. 

Iphi Railway systems must have their terminal stations, but there are 

ee | many theories as to how these can best be arranged so as to serve 

a great City. 

a | M Some say that the happiest arrangement would have been had 

: ci all our long-distance trains run into—or, better still, run through— 
Hoe | one colossal railway quarter. So far as the northern part of 

| London is concerned, this has long been impossible, and probably 
ne í the arrangement which has grown up, by which they string round 
ey | an irregular oval and rely on other methods of intercommunication, 
ray i is the last word in the matter. But in the southern half, where 

the | the number of passengers can never be so large, we have almost got 
t off this railway quarter already, and if the South-Eastern Railway 

But could see their way to fall into line, moving their main station back 
(oe across the river to the hinterland near W: aterloo, a junction would aa 
r by be formed which would serve all England south of the Thames. aS 
fifty Let us consider what the result might be. 3 = 
was From first to last we are working on the belief that, if there are 

Mr. no overwhelming disabilities, any place which can be easily got 
ame at must have exceptional value. Here is such a place, left out, 
beth — forgotten as it were in the development of London, and, far from 
am its disabilities being overwhelming, its potential advantages are 
then immense. It comes to this: Our block of land is the mo bie 
phan central and, if one thing were done, the most accessible, spot mma 

A London : while the uses to which it is put and the A which 

that cover it do not bring out its full value. Being blessed with a mile 


of river frontage, it has incomparable oppor un ities for arc 
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tural and decorative treatment. Noting both these advantages, the 6 
London County Council have already pitched their tents there | 
They have migrated across the Thames as a hundred years ago the 
crowded-out citizens of the neighbouring capital of Scotlang 
migrated across the Nor’ Loch. Is it not as certain as can be that 
in London, as in Edinburgh, others will wish to follow ? | 

But even now we have not mentioned the strongest point of all, 
If we are going to improve property, it is well to ask who are the 
owners of that property. In congested towns all reconstruction 
must depend on the answer to this question, for there are always 
three ways in which improvements can be carried out : first, by 
the owners of the property looking after their own interests; 
secondly, by local authorities working for the good of, but also af | 
the expense of, the community ; thirdly, by co-operation between 
these two. Everyone who has studied the progress of London — 
knows that, where land is held in large blocks, either by ind. | 
viduals or corporations, and let on long leases, the first system 
works well. The great landowners were the only people in the 
past who grasped the need for town-planning, and the traditions 
of their estates continue. As leases fall in the new houses erected 
are always better in every way than the old. There is a healthy 
competition. If only all the land in London were owned in blocks 
of à hundred acres, how easy it would be to make it a more 
finished city ! On the other hand, where properties are very small, 
and even more when individual houses are freehold, all reconstruc- 
tion becomes difficult and vastly expensive. Nothing is done 
privately, and uniformity can only be secured and comprehensive 
schemes can only be carried out by stringent by-laws and a wide 
use of compulsory powers on the part of the local authorities. — 
There remains the third method, hitherto little used, when a com- 
bination of public and private interests working together for 
mutual advantage may accomplish great results. The present 
seems an excellent occasion for trying this last. 

For it happens that this block of land is exceptionally well 
held. More than half of it—and that the more important half— 
is nearly equally divided between three most respectable corpora- — 
tions, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, the Duchy of Cornwall 
and the South-Western Railway; and there are other large 
holders. If we look along the river bank from Westminster 
Bridge we find the County Council with 350 yards of frontage» 
then Jesus College, Oxford, with 200 yards; the Commissioners 
with 250 yards ; and the Duchy with 400 yards. Think what is? 
the power of these last three, what it would mean to London if 
they would follow the Council’s lead and deal worthily with this 
line! From Lambeth to the Temple the Thames would be 
transfigured. Can we not tempt them? T believe we can. 
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Lo begin with, we are proposing that they should have this new 


bridge with a great road leading over it right into the traffic quarter 
in their midst, and then on to the south. If the situation is done 


‘ustice to, it may well be the most magnificent bridge in the whole 
world, and the sites about it could hardly fail to share in this mag- 
nificence. We know the price of the land at the one end. Can 
we doubt the future price at the other? Therefore, by giving their 
property direct access to the wealthier side, we are putting it in 
the fashion and appreciating it. But I believe we can do even 
more, that we can actually add to its area, that we can create new 
land for them, calling it out of the river. 

Tt would be difficult in these days to trace the ancient course 
of the Thames, but we know that it ran through swampy ground, 
and that large tracts now covered with buildings were once water- 
logged meadows and morass. Even within the memory of most 
of us thirty-seven acres have been reclaimed on the north side 
between Westminster and Blackfriars. The width of the river 
on this stretch was at that time considerably reduced. Ts there 
any reason why this reduction should not be carried further? The 
distance from bank to bank at these different bridges varies as 


follows : 


Westminster 270 yards 
Hungerford 3 : 5 OÙ p 
Waterloo . ; A 5 ; : > efi y 
Blackfriars : à 5 2 5 OT 53 
Southwark 230 =O, 
London 260 , 
Tower 280: ;, 


If 280 yards will accommodate the water at the Tower, then 
surcly 366 yards higher up at Waterloo is unnecessary. And, 
arguing thus, when the Council commenced to build its County 
Hall, it asked and obtained permission of the Thames Conservancy 


to build out over the mud, and, advancing its embankment 


wall seventy yards in front of the spot where the old Roman ferry- 
thereby added two acres 


boat was found buried where it had sunk, 
to its site. May I suggest that if the Port Authority, which has 

succeeded to the duties of the Conservancy, chose to assist our 

proposal, it might show itself equally complaisant further east? 

If it said that in its opinion 280 yards was wide enough at 
Waterloo, more than twenty acres might be reclaimed, of which ie 
Jesus College might gain three, the Commissioners five, and the 
Duchy as much as ten. Here is an opportunity of real pecuniary 
advantage. And what do we ask of them in exchange? it 
eighteen acres can be added to t 
on their back, and so less valuable land, 
scheduled for alteration, they can find space towards a re- 
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of the South-Eastern Railway, as also for the approaches to the f 
bridge which will do so much to open out their territory. F 

Civic patriotism is a virtue which we all extol, but, in a com. | 
plex community like London, it is apt to run in ruts. hi is 
natural, for our sympathies are as varied as are our problems 
Some people are very local, others have only one idea, and, where | 
really important bodies are numerous, there must be clash of 
interests. There is often a lack of consultation, bringing in its 
train trouble and waste of money; there is even sometimes ua 
danger of petty jealousies preventing any combination for the | 
public good. When, therefore, we are suggesting that a great 
scheme should be carried out by co-operation for mutual advan. | 
tage, we have to look very carefully at the possible co-operators — 
and consider how each would be affected by it. | 

Now the London County Council, as representing the great 
mass of Londoners, is affected by all London improvements. It | 
generally pays for them, and sometimes gets pecuniary advantage 
out of them in an increased rateable value. But in this case it 
has also a personal interest. It began the movement, it has 
started out on an adventure, and it assuredly looks to others for 
support. ! 

Tt should be unnecessary to point out to the Borough Council 
of Lambeth how immensely its ratepayers would be benefited, and — 
how the status of the borough would rise. I fear that even when 
we reach the millennium the wealthier communities will have 
precedence. Can it be doubted also that, more indirectly, all | 
South London would profit? | 

Nothing that still further attracts to Charing Cross can be Í 
other than to the advantage of the City of Westminster. Tt is | 
assumed that the fine buildings which would be erected to the | 
right and left of the road leading out onto the bridge would amply | 
compensate her for the lost rating of the larger station. Beyond 
that, it was shown long ago that, if a proposal on these lines came — 
to fruition, a branch road might cross the Strand, and, circling — 
round the back of St. Martin’s Church, come to ground opposite M 
the National Portrait Gallery. Such a road would give the Picca- ~ 
dilly, Regent Street, and Oxford Street traffic a clear run to the 
south, while it need in no way be ugly. If it were carried over 2 — 
finely constructed arch, that arch would also make a triumphal - 
entry to a then uncongested Strand. : 

The South-Western Railway would be immense gainers. ID 
1906 Sir John Taylor, of the Office of Works, pointed out that @ 
bridge at this spot would greatly reduce the blocks both at Welling- 
ton Street and in Westminster, for that most of the southern 
traffic which came across Westminster and Waterloo Bridge} | 
turned right and left handed, intending to pass by Trafalgat 
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Square, and so perforce going round two sides of a triangle. It 
would make Waterloo Station half a mile nearer for most travel- 
lers, while the heavy climb to its platform levels up steep gradients 
would be obviated. The Company may also have superfluous 
property which they wish to dispose of. 

As regards the over-river property-owners generally, I hope 
that, in describing the position of the larger corporations, I have 
equally shown how all would reap their reward. But I want to 
prevent any possible misconception. Though this bridge would 
be built as soon as possible, the further development would be 
carried out over a long series of years. It ought therefore to be 
easy to arrange that there should be no hardship to leaseholders. 
Tt comes to be a question of laying down one governing idea 
embodying all the modern contrivances for city construction, and 
arranging with the greater landowners to co-operate in rebuilding 
according to that idea as leases fall in. That, in old and strait- 
encd cities, is the nearest we can ever get to town-planning 
without an inexcusable waste of money. 

The Port of London Authority has only lately come into being, 
and its responsibilities are heavy. So much depends upon the 
unobstructed flow of the Thames that it is bound to look with a 
jealous eye on any proposal to curtail its breadth. I understand, 
however, from engineering experts that a tidal river would not lose 
by such canalisation as is suggested. 

The City of London can only be said to be interested to the 
extent that she is always the first to assist anything which makes 
for the glory of London. But she is the greatest of bridge- 
builders, and is so fortunate as to be possessed of large funds dedi- 
cated to that purpose. There used to be an idea that this money 
must be expended within her precincts ; but the Tower Bridge is 
outside the City boundaries. It is certain that if she were anxious 
to make another splendid gift to the Metropolis, Parliament would 


grant her the necessary powers. | 
he last the South-Eastern Railway. 


kind? Questions of railway po a , 
certain facts are within the knowledge of every man in the street. 

This Company have now got tour 
well as four bridges to maintain, 
Directors have already consid 
I notice that the last new town-planner would propose t 
relieve them not only of Charing Cross, but also of Cannon S 
and Holborn, together with all their connecting railway 0 
But, without going up into the clouds, would they not be pre 
pared to make some kind of a deal? Two have 


attempted to outline the material benefits which would accrue 
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suggested by which the results we aim at might be a 
more or less. By the first, the station and all its train 
be bodily transplanted to some spot in the vicinity of Waterlog 
and a new road-bridge built to give free access to both stations 
on the high level. By the second, the station might be retained i 
as it is, arrangements being made by which the grim ferocity of | 
Hungerford Bridge could be toned down or masked, and other 
traffic besides railway traffic could cross by it. But is there not 
a third alternative? We can all understand the feelings of p| 
Railway Board, smarting under the crippling of their suburban 
trafic by tramways and motor omnibuses, when they are told 
that their station should go back across the river in order to give 
facilities for their rivals to take their place. Most of the Charing 
Cross traffic is suburban, and, for suburban traffic, steam will 
soon be a thing of the past. The new suburban train will- 
require little platform-room, and be less cumbersome and no 
more dangerous or ugly than a line of tramcars or omnibuses. 
Surely it would be possible to build a bridge, perhaps two-storied, 
which would bring across the river these trains as well as all 
other forms of traffic. The present station stands over five 
acres, but I believe the Company own land outside it. If the 
long-distance trains were dealt with in a station south of the 
river, which could be made capable of expansion, there would 
be room at Charing Cross for both the suburban station and a 
new road, as well as for large building developments. The 
Company could sell their surplus northern land well. We should 
try to help them to buy new southern land cheap. Might they 
not gain by the deal? 

So we arrive at this: To some of those whom I have 
suggested as possible co-operators, and more especially to this 
Railway Company, it must be mainly a matter of business. 
With the best will in the world, they are bound first to consider 
the interests of their shareholders or beneficiaries. To others it 
is simply a question of endeavouring to further the common 


weal. Is it worth anybody’s while to try to discover a basis of 
agreement ? 
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rung on all the arguments making for delay. Let us turn again 
to the heading ‘ A “ King Edward ” Bridge.’ London is wishful 
to dedicate something to the late King’s memory. I have 


to us all could such a bridge be built, and to indicate the various 
bodies financially interested ; for there is no use wasting pen a 
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Ved | 
D ink on such ideas unless they can be canvassed as business 
rlog propositions. Tt remains to show that it will be a suitable 
ions memorial : ; 
ined À At the moment, here in London, we find ourselves face to face | 
y of. with two new duties. Firstly, Parliament has passed, by the 
ther help of both parties; its initial Town-planning Bill, and we have 
one | lately seen a Conference, crowded with social reformers represent- 
om | ing all nations, considering how the provisions of this Bill can be 
La most usefully set in motion. We, at the heart of the British 
a | Empire, are bound to give the subject our close attention. If it 
ot | were possible for us to give the lead, our example would make itself 
ring | felt in every congested city. Have we not in this block in South 
wil | London a spot ripe for experiment? Secondly, deny it who may, 
UN conciliation and co-operation are in the air. In all the activities 
a 1 ø life, the need of both is being brought home to us, often by 
No, bitter experience. And when we come to talk of town-planning, 
ses, we see that nothing far-reaching will ever be accomplished in 
ried, | that direction unless the principle of acting in combination for 
5 all mutual advantage is admitted. We suggest, therefore, a great 
five | experiment in co-operative work. Surely, in the case of both 
the | these experiments, if they could be carried to a triumphant con- 
the | clusion, their triumph would be worth linking with the name of 
ould | King Edward? 
ida) Then we turn to the methods by which this particular experi- 4 
The | ment in improvement is to be made financially successful. We 4 
ould  rely on a bridge to do this, because we believe that a bridge would 


actually create fresh value, making things possible which are now 


| 
| impossible. But this last does not apply only to the material 
ave | aspect. There are things which no money can buy. 
Who will deny the charm of any river? It is a living thing. 
| s, young and fresh and limpid, it burbles to à 


Away in its upper water 
hills and of the springs of life. Down in 


us of the secrets of the 


ider 
rs it its lower reaches it is older and sterner, for in its pilgrimage it has 
non seen many things. And then, when it comes to the limit of the N zg 
s of tides, its mystery is deepened, for daily it tastes of the boundless- 
ness and the lawlessness of the sea. There is no spot on earth 
In -where a river is not an asset, and in London the Thames is our 
ew, greatest asset. Whistler knew this, and to the painter who is- 
agit 4 not an architect and is steeped in his own art perhaps we cannot — 
5 be improve on the red-sailed barges or the wet mud and unkempt 
A outlines of the Surrey side- Turner would have revelled in that 
nfl forbidding mass of Hungerford Bridge, with the smoke and steam mate 
4 bellying up above it. But we who deal with mundane affair 
De have to think; do we value it as we should, do many now lo 
ane at it because they love it, and do we put i 


ious Remember how we are always crying 
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that save in our parks we can never get away from our bui) 
to look at them; and here is our greatest space, our n 
opportunity, and our city stretches along either bank, with riche 
on the one side and poverty on the other, but nowhere sits astri, 
of it. Imagine what we lose! Why should this be? Goto the 
little-frequented corner-room in the Royal Academy, where th 
unfortunate architects expose to public view the elevations of th 
buildings they are erecting in London. You can see them ther 
hung on a wall. Few of them will you ever be able to see in ston 
or bricks and mortar. In our streets there is no room. Why 
when they talk of the architecture of Somerset House, thinks 
aught but the river front? | 
And so we might wander on, retailing the endless possibilities. 
telling of the great arcaded buildings which might rise steeply où 
of the water, of the Embankment walk, of the pleasant garden 
where trees and flowers could grow and children play. But isi 
necessary? Anyone can paint what that neglected Surrey ba 
might become if a great bridge were thrust out to join hands with | 
it and bring it custom. And might not the bridge itself be fitly 
royal ? i 
‘The King is dead, long live the King!’ But still those wh 
recall the tremor that shook London only eight years ago, when | 
our then new King Edward was smitten down on the eve of li 
Coronation, and, carrying on the remembrance of the curiously | 
respectful affection which grew up among his subjects through | 
out those too short years, arrive at that evening last spring when 
we were tald that he lay dying, know well that something a 
him, perhaps his sheer humanity, had captured all classes in bis 
capital. The crowds that surged about the palace gates, og 
and again casting their eyes upwards to see if the flag still few 
at the top of the mast, were by no means the typical West 
Enders. They had come from all parts. For them no statu 
however nobly it may be fashioned, however proudly it may be À 
displayed, will suffice. The test and the safeguard of kingship“ 
is that it should touch and rest on the imagination of a people: 
In his lifetime King Edward was famed for his wide sympathies 
He had the reputation of taking an interest in the well-being 
of all his subjects, rich and poor alike. You can raise a stati 
anywhere; you can move it anywhere. In our history royal 
statues have been both moved and destroyed ; even re-christeneis 
But if once a nation grips on to an idea and harnesses it t 
something tangible in its everyday life, that idea will remain a 
He loved a splendid London. Under his eye was rising E 
monument of his revered mother, and beyond it the great 26, 
road laid out for pageantry. Surely we might continue tht 
royal way; and, if so, should not our object be to embrace à 
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peoples and all nations? For Edward the Peacemaker was 
cosmopolitan in the best sense of the word. 

In war-time the frontiers of Britain are the shores of her 
enemies. In peace-time her gates may well be where kings go 
to mect kings. To-day her portals are her great London termini, 
and, coming from the South and from the East, from the whole 
Old World, our visitors must cross our river. 

Everyone knows the value of an entry, and of a first impres- 
Would it not be something so to arrange that all new- 
comers, as London bursts upon them, should exclaim, * How 
fine!’ ; and then—when they know that the bridge is called by 
King Edward’s name—‘ How worthy! Ave 
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THE MARRIED WORKING WOMAN 


4 STUDY 


II 


THERE is no doubt that the insistent demand of to-day that some. 
thing shall be done to improve the life conditions of the mass 
arose from the sudden realisation of the physical defectiveness a 
the rising generation. The report for the year 1909, just pub 
lished, of Dr. Newman, Chief Medical Officer to the Board af 
Education, will not tend to reassure the public. Taking th 
whole number of children attending the elementary schools a | 
6,000,000, he estimates that 10 per cent. suffer from defective 
sight, 3 to 5 per cent. from defective hearing, 8 per cent. ha 
adenoids or enlarged tonsils and require surgical treatment, and 
that from 20 to 40 per cent. show defective teeth. In the forties 
and ‘fifties Lord Shaftesbury was looked upon as a sentimental 
fool for troubling himself or anybody else about the child-worker 
in the mills and mines. Their fate was not seen to affect the 
national fortunes. The poet Southey tells in a letter of a mant 
facturer who with great pride took a friend over his large al 
well-appointed mill, and who, on pointing to the children collect 
ing cotton-waste on the floors, remarked with calm regret that 
few would live to grow up, as their lungs would become choked | 
with fluff. It never occurred to an employer of that date that: 
for his private profit, he was robbing the community of the wealth 
producers of the future, and just as surely was creating a class oi 
‘unemployables ’ for it to support. 
Since those days social consciousness has developed, ant 
people are dimly perceiving that we are all members of 0 
another, and that if one member suffers the whole body sufer 
with it ; but there is still in many quarters a persistent refusal i? 
recognise facts. Men of high repute lament publicly the spreal 
of humanitarianism, which, they declare, is only perpetuatite 
the unfit by feeding the child of the loafer and of the drunkard % 
the expense of the steady and industrious. They do not, BO 
ever, face the logical conclusion of their own arguments. 


| 
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scores of thousands of children fed in the schools last winter are 
really a danger to the State, it would surely be more statesman- 
like and less cruel to provide officially for their painless extine- 
tion than either to leave them to a miserable death behind the 
scenes from slow starvation, or to expose them to such conditions 
that, though they may not actually die, they must inevitably 
become even worse human material than their parents. 

V But, in truth, the offspring of the drunkard and of the loafer 

form but a small part of the problem confronting the school doctor. 

The applicants to the Distress Committees under Mr. Long’s 

Act, taken as a whole, are doubtless considerably below the mental 

and moral level of workmen who manage to exist on their own 

resources, and yet experience shows that between 70 and 80 per 
cent. of those who apply are industrious and steady men. 


some. | 
nad The anxiety about the children’s physique arises, no doubt, 
less o! from different reasons in the case of different persons. The 
t pub. capitalist fears à decrease in his labour supply; the military 
ard ot authorities think of their recruits; the Socialists see an oppor- 
g the tunity of organising à millennium on their own pattern, with 
ols ai themselves as directors. Other folk merely obey the natural 
ec instinct to ward off immediate suffering from the innocent and 
haa helpless, without looking farther ahead. But the remedial 
t, ani schemes put forward all agree in this—that they absolutely ignore 
orti the opinions and experience of the one class in the nation which 
rent has first-hand knowledge of the matter in question. It may, 
en | therefore, be useful to show how some of the proposals appear in 
A a | the eyes of such typical working women as those the writer has 
a | learnt to know at No. 39." 
| | First, as to the provision of free meals in the schools. Each 
P ou | year a larger number of the mothers take advantage of the 
ollect: dinners. The pressure of the home behind them is practically 


ites neither enthusiasm nor grati- 


tt irresistible, but the system exc 
f the problem of the poverty- 


hokel tude. It is not the solution o ; y 
that, stricken child that appeals either to their moral or to their 
calil: common sense. The English lower classes have so little power 


ass oa of expression, and so often use what language they possess to 
à conceal their thoughts, that it is not easy to find out what they 
, and really think and why they think it; but the lukewarm attitude 

als system seems to be due to 


f one of the women towards the free me 
ufer the following considerations. First, they are sincerely appre- 7 
hensive of the demoralisation of the men if the responsibility of | \ 

from the shoulders of the fathers. E 


the children’s food is lifted 
This was voiced by one wom 
won’t do us any good. Our 
riter’s first article on this subject in 


an, who said, ‘ Feeding the children 
husbands will only say, “ You don’t | 
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want 20s. a week now ; you can send the children to the din 
and do with 17s. 6d., ° and the whole meeting agreed that 


NG 


: tk 
was only to be expected. When the work is of a casual natal 
neither wife, nor Children’s Care Committee, nor the Londa 


County Council organiser, has any means of ascertaining the 
man’s actual income; if he declares he is only working two | 
three days a week, no one can gainsay him. The women realig 
how hard their husbands’ lives are, and how many small ease 
ments could be secured with an extra half-a-crown as Week} 
pocket-money, and they know it is absurd to expect average 
husbands and fathers to resist the temptation of lessening the 
household’s demands on their thinly-lined pockets. No class w 
the nation could stand such a test, as the whole history of endow. 
ments shows. But the women, with good cause, dread anything | 
which weakens the link between the breadwinner and his home, | 
Secondly, the members of No. 39 are convinced that the 
provision of school meals does lead to an increase of drinking 
habits among a certain class of mothers, and they support their 
opinions by citing instances from their own streets. They point | 
out that there are many women who are not, on the whole, bad. 
parents, and who would not spend money in the public-houg | 
that was needed for the children’s dinners, but who cannot resis | 
the temptation of securing an extra two or three glasses of beer 
if their little ones do not thereby directly suffer. | 
They also quote cases where the feeding of the younger 
members has enabled that scourge of the working-class home 
the loafing grown-up son—to live on his family. El 
Thirdly, the women have a vague dread of being superseded ani | 
dethroned. Each of them knows perfectly well that the strength 
of her position in the home lies in the physical dependence of 
husband and children upon her, and she is suspicious of anything.. 
that would tend to undermine this. The feeling that she is the 
indispensable centre of her small world is, indeed, the joy and 
consolation of her life. ; 
Again, the women resent the moral strain of having thrust on 
them a perpetual struggle between their consciences and theit 
pockets, and the continual irritation of knowing that les 
scrupulous neighbours are securing help which would be ve} 
welcome to themselves. ‘Of course, we could all do with the 
meals,’ say our friends at No. 39 ; ‘if you spend a bit less o 
food, there’s a bit more for coals and boots ; and if your big 
falls out of work, you can feed her on what you save on the litt à 
ones.’ 
No one can deny that it is unfairly trying to Mrs. X, who has 
made a desperate effort to keep her family all the week on à 
totally insufficient sum, to know that Mrs. Y, no worse off than 
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herself, has applied for the school meals, and therefore has been 
able to provide Mr. Y with a hot dinner on Sunday, the absence 
of which Mr. X will resent. ; 
Notwithstanding the immense strength of their maternal 
instincts, the ery of ‘the hungry child’ appeals very little to the 
members of No. 39. Nothing so rouses them to passionate 
indignation as ill-treatment of, or cruelty to, the young, but they 
do not much believe in the existence of the absolutely starving 
child. ‘No,’ they say, ‘it isn’t often that a child goes down- 
right hungry ; someone will always give it a bit.” Their experi- 
ence teaches them that there are other and more common reasons 
than underfeeding for the physical troubles of the children, and 
in this connexion it is interesting to note that the Chief Medical 
Officer’s report for the twenty-one months ending the 
31st of December 1908 to the Education Committee of the London 
County Council stated that malnutrition in children may arise 
from upward of twenty causes, of which deficiency of food, either 
in quantity or quality, is only one; and, further, that there is no 
direct connexion between bad nutrition and anemia. 
The conviction of working-class women that it is better for a 
child to be brought up in even a very poor homie where there is 
kindness than to be reared in the best equipped institution is 
often startling to people belonging to the more materialised 
grades of society. The Mrs. C alluded to in my previous article 
took into her family her husband's orphaned nephew, aged three. 
Her life for years has been a desperate struggle with sickness 
and she was asked to consider whether she was 

: When he is older,’ she 
Guardians have him ; but I 
re is no woman to love 


and poverty, 
acting in the child’s best interests. 
replied, ` I shall be obliged to let the 
can’t let a baby like that go where the 
him, as long as I can find a bit for his mouth.’ 

The women take little account of the economic side of the 
question of free meals—that these are practically grants in aid of 
wages, and so must inevitably depress the rate of earnings; but, 
as mothers, they resent the idea of having the children taken out 
of their own and their husbands’ hands, having a firm conviction 
that they, if given the opportunity, will do better for their off- 
spring than anyone else can or will. Their guevance i that 
parents, through the operation of causes beyond their own CORRE 
trol, are so often deprived of the power of fulfilling their natural — 
duties, and it is to this point that the women’s political influence, 
if they had any, would be directed. 

Again, our friends at No. 39 regard with amused contempt 
those theorists who see a serious remedy for the defects of. 
working-class homes in the development of cookery and house- 
wifery instruction in the schools, though they take just the same 

ER" piik tag 
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pride in Mary’s being able to boil the potatoes or to starch 
child’s pinafore as the West End mother takes in her & 
daughter’s ability to chatter French. The syllabuses of th. 
cookery classes suggest many cheap and nourishing dishes, an 
these are readily bought up by the children and taken home | 
proofs of their skill, but one does not hear of the recipes becomiy 
permanent additions to the family dietary. The mothers I | 
they can do as well, or better, by adhering to their own Method, 
of marketing and cooking. The difficulty lies not in the trea, 
ment, but in the procuring, of the raw material. Anyone cal 
convince himself of this by glancing at the returns of the Pop. 
Law schools, in which, under the superintendence of the Low 
Government Board, cheap catering has been reduced to, 
science, and which have all the advantages of buying and Cooking 
in large quantities. In the year 1906-7 the average cost py 
week of food and clothing per child amounted— 


| 
In the Central London District School to ... 3s. 5.734. | 


In the North London District School to ... 2s. 9.61d. 
In Bermondsey Cottage Homes to … =... “OS. 0107 | 


Now the plutocrats at No. 39 are those women with smal | 
families who receive regularly from their husbands 22s. a week 
After providing, however, for rent, insurance, coal, gas, wood, | 
soap, all unavoidable weekly outgoings, even they do not have 
left more than 12s. or 13s. for the food and clothing of from fie 
to six people, including two adults; that is, at best, little mon 
than two-thirds of the amount found necessary in the schools for 
children alone. Less fortunate women do not have more than 
one-half. The members do not, of course, deny the existence o 
waste and mismanagement ; in fact, they tend, rather self- 
righteously, to dwell on these faults when seen in their neigh l 
bours ; but they are clear as to the usual cause. ‘ Where you st » 
waste,’ they say, ‘ you will almost always find drink,’ and though 
the cookery classes are undoubtedly popular, the women, not 
withstanding that few of them are personally teetotalers, would 
have more faith in an early-closing measure and in a decrease Ù 
the number of public-houses as a remedy for foolish and exti 
vagant housekeeping. d 

The best criticism, perhaps, on the housewifery teaching M 
the reply of a small girl who was asked if the lessons had hel E 
her in her first place. ‘ At the school they teach you how to @ 
the saucepans and the sink beautiful, but you could never do the 


a 


workman’s: home. Rougher and readier, if not less effectiv 
measures have to be adopted. 
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One feels that the proposed baby-minding classes will, in all 
probability, lay themselves open to something of a like reproach. 
Teachers, anxious to satisfy the inspector and to propitiate the 
doctors, whose maxims the community at large do not in other 
respects attempt to follow, will insist on plans and methods 
which never could be carried out in a home where the mother is 
caterer, cook, laundress, sempstress, and charwoman, as well as 
nurse. Still, it is easy in every department of life to reduce the 
ideal to within the limits of the practical, and there is much 
knowledge of human nature in the old exhortation to aim at the 
moon if one wants to hit the church steeple. No opposition will 
come from the mothers as regards domestic economy teaching, 
though they know that the troubles of their homes are not to be 
thus easily cured. 

Quite different is their attitude towards another scheme 
for improving working-class conditions. The proposed raising 
of the school age to fifteen, and the limitation of hours (and 
therefore of pay) of young people under eighteen, though it finds 
favour in the eyes of men of all social grades, fills the women 
with helpless dismay. Now it is quite true, as Mr. Sidney Webb 
has so earnestly pointed out, that the present system of ex- 
ploiting boy-labour is sapping the mental and physical vigour 
of the nation. The lads are employed during cruelly long hours 
—hours only possible because they draw on their balance at the 
bank of life and there exhaust their credit. The women acknow- 
ledge this, but the immediate question before each housekeeper 
is not what sort of a citizen her boy will be at the age of twenty- 
one, but how she is to satisfy his demand for food in the imme- 

diate present. It is no use telling her that the decrease of boy- 
labour will, proportionately, increase the demand for men’s labour. 
Industrial history lends but little support to this assertion ; but, 
even supposing it to be true, the mother has not the least 
guarantee that her husband will be one of the beneficiaries, 
whereas she is perfectly sure that as the children grow older they 
will become more expensive to keep, and that it is beyond human 
powers to make her weekly money provide another ounce of food. 
Even the labour leaders fail to realise how entirely the burden of 
the family among the lower grades of workers falls on the wives. 
The man gives what he can afford or what he considers adequate, 
and the wife has to make it suffice. Any increase in the family 
expenses only touches the father after every other member has 
been stinted. As the income of the family depends entirely on 


his health and strength, this is not unreasonable. Nor can he 
few small luxuries. The members 


be expected to relinquish his ] luxuries. 2 
of the Lodge reported considerable dissatisfaction among their 
husbands over the increased tax 

Vou, LXIX—No. 407 l 
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1909. When asked what other impost would have been pre. $ 
ferred, the women replied, ‘ The men would rather have had it | 
on the tea or on the sugar ; we should have had to pay that ; the 
halfpenny on the ounce of tobacco comes out of their bit” My 
Chamberlain knew quite well what he was talking about when i" | 
declared that working men: would not mind a small increase jy 
the price of the necessaries of life. True, for it would be paid 
by their wives. In the political helplessness of the women lies | 
the hope and the chance of the Tariff Reformer. 

Opponents of the extension of the franchise to working women | 
may be presented with the following admission. If these women 
had had the vote, the school age in London could not have been 
raised to fourteen without very important modifications of the 
scheme. A short calculation will show that, as regards hundreds 
of thousands of women, the compulsory keeping back for twelve 
months of each successive child from entering the labour market 
was practically an income tax of from 20 to 25 per cent. levied | 
on the bare subsistence income—a demand no enfranchised class 
would stand for a moment. 

The politician, the philanthropist, and the educationalist 
seized the opportunity of carrying a reform urgently needed in — 
the interests of the whole community, but wrung the greater part | 
of the cost out of the flesh and blood of the mothers. Doubtless 
an apparently cheap bargain, but of the sort for which a nation 
pays dearly in the long run. Healthy and happy homes cannot 
be built up on the physical and moral misery of the home-makers. 

Probably few people realise into what intolerable positions the 
unrepresented working-class mother is being constantly driven by 
the lawgivers of the countiy. Take, for instance, a common 
experience of a ‘ Notice B’ Committee. For the benefit of the 
uninitiated, it may be explained that, in order to reduce to 2 
minimum summonses for keeping children out of school, parents 
are first called before a committee of managers, assisted by certain 
officials, and given an opportunity of defending or of explaining — 
the non-attendance. It is frequently the case that a woman sets 
forth that she has two children, aged respectively somewhere 
about three years and eighteen months ; that the one three yea! 
old suffers from some ailment which involves constant attendance — 
at the hospital, and that she cannot carry both the invalid ane 
the baby. What is she to do? If she keeps an elder child ab 
home to mind the infant, she is breaking the law. Nominally 
her husband is fined; practically it is she who will have to pr 
vide the money by selling, pawning, or starving. If she leaves 
the baby alone in the house, and it gets the matches, falls out of 
bed, or in any way fatally injures itself, the mother is hauled UP 
before the magistrate, and, at the very least, is held up to publi 
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obloquy as an unnatural wretch. If she refuses to take the chi 
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to the hospital—the only means she can afford of obtaining 
medical treatment and advice--she renders herself liable under 
the Children’s Act of 1908 to prosecution for cruelty and neglect. 

There are variations, of course, in the precise circumstances, 
but the central fact of them all is the same : the woman is ordered 
by the law to perform the impossible, and punished if she fails. 
Another example may be given. Not long ago a mother came 
before a committee and asked leave to keep her daughter from 
school one half-day in the week while she herself did the family 
washing. She explained that she lived in workmen’s flats and 
that the washing had to be done on the roof. Her baby was a 
lively boy of twenty months, and she could not take him into such 
a dangerous place, nor dared she leave him alone in her room. 
A lady on this occasion was chairman and deeply sympathised, 
but felt bound to refuse the application. Half the mothers in 
the district were, some time or other, in a like predicament, and 
the education of the little girls could not be sacrificed to exi- 
gencies which were none of their making. Legally, indeed, she 
had no power to decide otherwise. As the woman left the room 
she exclaimed, with concentrated wrath, ‘ Well, Miss, I only hope 
you will have five children of your own and the washing to do 
yourself ! ? 

The theory doubtless is that the father is the responsible patty, 
and that failure to make proper arrangements for his family is 
visited on him. The responsibility of the father, however, among 
large sections of the population, is a mere legal fiction, and the 
administrators of the Education Act seldom allude to it. They 
know the men are helpless, out at work from dawn to dark, and 
earning far too small wages to allow of their providing domestic 
assistance for their wives. Still, as it is the officials’ business to 
insist on the children going to school, they have devised a fiction 
of their own. They assume that there is among the poor an 
endless supply of neighbours endowed with the loftiest altruism 
who, without a fraction of pay, are always ready to neglect their 
own concerns in order to attend to a mother who is lying ill in 
bed, carry a baby to the hospital, or take charge of two or three 
troublesome children. To the everlasting credit of human nature — 
this assumption materialises in fact oftener than anyone could … 
expect, but the injustice is glaring. What right has the Govern 
ment of the country, in order to save the trouble and expense of 
making proper arrangements, to extort unpaid services from the ‘ 
poorest of the poor by exploiting the pity which one downtrodden 
and harassed woman feels for another ? : ? à toa 

As regards the efficacy of the medical inspection of schoo 
children in districts like their own. the members of No. are 


little sceptical. 
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They still cling to their hereditary belief in the potency for i 
good of ‘a beautiful bottle of medicine,’ but they perceive that | 
no amount of medical advice from the school doctor, nor ant 
number of visits from the school nurse, can do much for à child ' 
suffering in its home from a deficiency of air, space and light, M 

The task in London alone of supervising the health of hundreds | 
of thousands of children is enough to appal the boldest, but it ae 
being courageously tackled. The present scheme of the Council 
however, whereby the voluntary character of hospital treatment | 
is abolished as far as concerns children who have come under 
the school doctor, is being severely criticised. The Council points 
out in its circular of March 1910 that it is compelled by Act of © 
Parliament to fix a charge for every case of medical treatment | 
provided at the Council’s expense, though it is not obliged to 
enforce payment in all cases. Considerable pains have been taken 
to adjust the scale of charges to the incomes, considered with refer. 
ence to the liabilities of the wage-earner, and many of the families | 
connected with No. 39 are poor enough to escape the new impost 
altogether. But even the minimum charge of fourpence for each 
attendance will be a strain on those mothers whose incomes ate _ 
somewhat over the amount fixed for exemption from payment 
The husband will not increase his weekly allowance to his wife | 
because she has now to pay a hospital fee, and the money must | 
be squeezed by her out of the housekeeping. In practice this 
usually means out of her own food. Our friends were asked what | 
would happen if the husband were compelled to defray such extra | 
expenses, compulsorily incurred on behalf of the children, out of l 
the weekly cash he reserves for himself, and the answer was 1 
startling : ‘If the Government tried to make the man give up his 
“bit” he’d chuck his job altogether.’ One really cannot much i 
blame the man. He works hard, and feels he has an indefeasible_. 
right to his clothes, boots, club-money, and to a few pence in his 
pocket. Unluckily for the women, their stake in the home 
too great and too intimate for them to secure their similar rights _ 
by a similar threat; and of this fact our law-makers take full 
advantage. 

Quite apart from the question of fees, attendance at the hos- 
pital with sick children involves the mothers in endless difficulties: 
The notes of No. 39 are full of the laments of the members ove! 
a system which often means sacrificing the whole family to the 
invalid. The woman’s absence during the greater part of the 
day demoralises and disorganises the entire home. The othe! 
children go late to school, the place is not cleaned, the dinner ® 
not cooked, the husband goes off to the public-house, and the 
grown-up son will perhaps take himself and his board-money els® 
where. It is therefore with keen regret that one reads of i 
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decision of the London County Council to develop and extend its 
present system of hospital treatment instead of establishing school 
inics in the various localities. 

The proposal, however, which strikes most terror to the hearts 
of the working women of the district is the threatened further 
limitation, shadowed forth by Mr. John Burns, of the married 
women’s permission to work. They do not realise the political 
danger of such a prohibition, which would inflict a serious dis- 
ability on their class and come perilously near repealing, as far 
as they are concerned, the Married Women’s Property Act, but 
they know from their own life experience the wholesale ruin that 
would result, under the present industrial system, from the pass- 
ing of sucha law. There is scarcely a woman belonging to No. 39 
but has kept her home together and saved her family by her almost 
incredible exertions during some prolonged disability of her hus- 
band. It is not that the women want to leave their homes. lt 
may be different in the North of England, but in the district round 
No. 39 the hours are far too long and the pay far too small to 
tempt the mothers away from their children. They know too 
well how the latter suffer from their absence. The commonest 
given of unsatisfactory sons is, ‘ When he was 
here was no one to make him mind.’ 
lves ever forgive the loss of their 
ing certain 


cl 


of all explanations 
little I had to work, and t 
Nor do the children themse 
natural home life. Some time ago the writer was press 
home truths upon a young wife who was wrecking her life by her 
undisciplined temper. The girl listened silently for some minutes 
and then burst out, ‘ You are too hard on me; you ought to 
remember that our family never had the same chance as other 
children, with mother sitting at the head of the table and us little 
ones gathered around her. She had to work for us and we had 
to play about in the streets till she came home with the food. 
What chance had I of being different?’ Nevertheless, the 
women are appalled at the idea of their liberty of action in this 
matter being forcibly taken from them. To do this and to leave 
untouched the causes which drive them into the labour market 
seems to them about as wise à proceeding as trying to cure à 
broken leg by removing the splints. The bread-winner may be 
incapacitated by illness, oF he may lose his work through bad 
seasons, the shifting of his trade, or the introduction of a new 
machine; or he may be a drunkard, or a loafer, or simply in- 
In each case the proper course is to deal appropriately 


competent. irse I ; ] 

and efficiently with the man, not to pile disqualifications on his 
i j ife. 

ee ded that the loafer, and possibly the 


It is, of course, conten the loafe: 
drunkard, would be driven to earn if his wife could not work. 


There is probably some truth in this, but to inflict a general dis- 
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ability on a whole class in order to meet the case of a smal] sect, 
of that class is surely a mark of careless and unintelligent lay 
making. Unfortunately, much of the legislation affecting wo i 
is of this character, and a moment’s digression to illustrate this 
farther may perhaps be pardoned. Some time ago a sensation] 
journalist thrilled the nation by drawing terrific pictures o 
dishevelled women sitting whole mornings in public-houses, whik 
their infants crawled over the floor and picked up phthisig germs. 
The Children’s Bill followed, forbidding babies to be taken into 
drinking bars. The members of No. 89 have no bowels of merey 


where a bad mother is concerned; they would cheerfully Consign | 


her to the deepest dungeon for the rest of her days, but they think 
it unfair that the liberty of all should be curtailed because those 
who undertake to manage affairs are too stupid or too weak to 
deal with the guilty parties. Some of the women described 
how this clause in the Bill would affect them personally. Mrs. P 
is a plucky little woman who is gradually reclaiming a drunken 
husband whom everybody else thought hopeless. She said: ‘Tf 
I have his dinner ready punctually at half-past twelve and his 
glass of beer on the table, I can get him safe back to work for 


the afternoon. But if I can’t go for the beer because of the baby | 
in my arms he will have to go himself, and won’t leave till he is _ 


fuddled.’ 

Mrs. B. said: ‘The Bill will put a stop to our chief bit of 
pleasure. Our husbands now often take us on the trams or out 
into the country in the summer evenings ; of course we have to 
take the babies. About nine o’clock or so the men want some 
refreshment, and we go and sit with them in a respectable public 
for half an hour, have a glass of beer or kola, and no harm is done. 
We are home by 10.80 p.m. But it will be very different if the 
men have to go in by themselves while we stand outside with the 
children, and it will end by our never going out with them at all.’ 
As another example of harassing legislation we may quote the 
recent well-meant Act whereby expectant mothers, in the inter 
ests of the future citizens, are expelled from the factories. This 
means that the poverty-stricken woman—for no one who was not 
poverty-stricken would work in a factory at such a time—is de- 
prived of means of procuring warmth and nourishment just when 
she most needs both. It did not occur to the Government 10 
make any compensatory provision for the worker with whose 
liberty of action it was interfering. That would have meat 
expense. 


But to return to married women and the labour market. 


+à very common reason for a wife’s going out to work, perhaps 4 
the most common, is the fact that the man’s wages alone are 10? 
small or too Irregular for the family to live upon. Many extracts 
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showing this could be quoted from the Lodge diary; a single 
example must suffice. Mrs. W. said: ‘I have been married 

twenty-two years and have never been away from home a single 

night. My husband has never missed a day at his work and has 

never had more than 24s. He has always given me 22s., but I 

had to help pay his clothes and clubs. My eldest boy was crippled 
seven years, and nursing him took a lot out of me. I have had 
nine children, of whom seven are alive. They are all good children 
and I have always kept them tidy. When I was “‘ carrying ” I 
used to work at the fur pulling. I never went on Saturdays, but 
T used to earn 12s. for the five days ; out of that I paid 3s. to have 
my baby minded. I used to do my washing after I carne home at 
night, and was often up till twelve or one.’ 

According to the scale of expenditure of the Poor-law Schools, 
to provide merely food and clothing for Mrs. W.’s children would 
absorb their father’s wages, and no management, however good, 
could make 22s. suffice for the decent shelter and maintenance of 
nine people. 

As in the case of boy labour, the women are, however, told that 
if they are withdrawn from the labour market the demand for 
men’s labour will probably increase and wages rise. There may 
be some fragment of truth in this contention, though the Majority 
Report states that ‘ only one-fifth of the males of the country are 
engaged in trades where women enter, to the extent of 1 per cent. 
of the whole number of occupied females.’ 

But if anything could convert one to a demand for immediate 
womanhood suffrage it is such an argument as this. In the case of 
the brewer and of the landlord the greatest pains are taken that the 
public gain shall not be at the price of ruin to the individual, and 

every case of special hardship is carefully considered and met. 
But men, apparently, think it quite fair to say to gallant souls like 
Mrs. W. : ‘If we keep you and your fellows off the labour market 
we expect, though without much ground for our belief, that within 
ages of the men alone will be about equal to what 
ther earn now. You must, therefore, cheerfully 
der your personal interests and see your own fe 
rved and badly cared for.’ ahi 
he individual is demanded by people who 
m! À 
It may, however, be fairly asked what method of improving 
social conditions does commend itself to the average workin 
woman, seeing she has so little belief in the expedients offered hi 
by an anxious Government. ‘ia 
Small as is the knowledge 
by the working-class wife an 
hard school, and knows quite 


a few years the w 
you and they toge 
consent to surren 
children grow up half-sta 

And this sacrifice of t 
abhor the very name of Socialis 


of politics or of economics possi 
d mother, she has studied | 
well where her own sh 
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What she wants is the general introduction of a system already | 
existing in the case of 2,000,000 of English manual workers ang on 
the whole Civil Service, and the adoption of which would on 
mean the extension of a principle already proved to give satisfac, í 
tory results. Had the working women of England votes ome 
politicians would find themselves irresistibly driven into gradually | | 
extending the rule of the living or minimum wage till it covereg 
the whole field of industry, and there is little doubt that this | 
solution of the social problem is not only ethically just, but 
economically sound. 

Were this living wage secured to the worker, and the measure 
fortified by State insurance against unemployment, and by the 
establishment of fair-rent courts to prevent the increased income — 
from disappearing into the coffers of the landlord, the present 
costly and clumsy machinery for school feeding, with its ip. 
evitable openings for abuses, could be abolished; neither the 
married woman nor the immature youth would be driven into the 
labour market, and there would be a clean sweep of all the evils 
accruing from the employment of these classes of workers; the 
drunkard and the loafer could be detected and dealt with, the 
school age could be raised without the risk of half-starving the 
families affected ; mothers could afford to subscribe to co-operative 
school dispensaries; the ill-health of the workers and of their 
children, which is responsible for one-half of the huge total ex- 
penditure under the Poor Law, would be greatly diminished ; and 
the condition of the woman of the mean streets would cease to 
wring the hearts of all who realise it. 

So far from the concession of the principle of the living wage 
being a step on the road to Socialism, it would be the greatest 
barrier to the progress of that creed. English people do not yearn 
after equality ; they have too little imagination to be envious of 
other people’s luxuries, but they have the deepest attachment to 
their homes and families and are well content if things prosper 
within their own four walls. Nothing but the present intolerable 
industrial disorganisation could have rendered possible the Social- 
istic propaganda of the last few years among a nation of born 
individualists. 

The shrinking from this natural solution of two-thirds of our 
social problems leads to extraordinary mental confusion. To cite 
an example. A Paper appeared in June 1908 in this Review 
by Mr. Montague Crackanthorpe, K.C., entitled ‘ Eugenics as 2 
Social Force.’ In this Paper the author exhorted the public to- 
cease from the folly of taxing the rich to make the poor comfort 
able, and to employ its energies in teaching mothers how to guard 
their unborn babes and so diminish the terrible infant mortality Où 
the poor, which, he stated, was a matter of urgent public concern: 
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à | The Paper then went on to speak with scorn of ‘the right to 
a work,’ asserting that à man’s primary right was the right to a 


chance of a healthy life. But the writer did not grasp the fact 
that no teaching would enable a woman to guard her unborn child 
if, through its father being out of work, the burden of maintain- 


ing the family fell upon her during her pregnancy, or that no 
3 baby, however vigorous at birth, would have any chance of grow- 
i ing up into a healthy man unless someone was able to provide it 
with the necessaries of life. 

E| The ‘ Living Wage’ formula rests on such obvious logic that 
any difficulty in defining the term is theoretical rather than prac- 
: tical, as the history of trades unionism shows. Any labour 
© involves the expenditure of a certain amount of energy. To 
tf | restore this to the worker a certain amount of rest, food, shelter, 
a and clothing is necessary ; no employer, using horses in his busi- 
Ê ness, would dream of stinting his four-legged workers in their 
| equivalent of the above. It would not pay him to do so. In 

5 ! order to ensure a supply of future workers the man’s wages must 
enable him to maïntain his family, and this expenditure should 

| be the first charge on the cost of all production. If the sum paid 

@ | as wages is insufficient to maintain the labourer and his family 
O à in physical and moral health, the employer, or sometimes the 
| ground landlord, benefits at the expense of the general com- 
e | munity, which has to make up the deficiency at immense expense 
d | by school meals, infirmaries, workhouses, asylums, and so 

i forth. 

l It is urged that certain trades would disappear were the em- 
ao ployers bound by law to pay adequate wages. This may or may 
to not be true, but no one would argue that a parcels delivery com- 
n À pany, for instance, should be enabled to throw part of the cost 
| of the stabling of its horses on the general public because it could 
4 not otherwise pay a dividend. A trade that can only keep going 
zy | by forcing the community at large to pay part of its costs of 
E | production—that is, part of its wages bill—is a loss to the country 
i and had better vanish. Labour and capital are being wrongly 


applied. Often, indeed, it is the consumer who ultimately reaps 
F | the benefit of the unfairly low wage. Competition among the 

à manufacturers passes the advantage on to him; but for the half- 

| penny he may thus save on his matches, or on his biscuits, he 
ê has to pay a penny in rates, taxes, or charity. It would be 
y | cheaper, as well as more honest, to pay the wages of the human 
:@ worker 2s one does those of the equine, direct to the earner. 
0 The establishment of the principle of a living wage is the only 
s to the hearts and minds of the women 
They do not want charity nor x 
hould be put within a man’s ; 


j= reform which really appeal 
de of No. 39 and their compeers. — 
ji rate aid, but they do claim that it s 
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power to keep his family. The standard of life would then: 
automatically among the whole wage-carning class, and the 4 N 

of a degenerate nation would be a thing of the past. va 

This is not the place to deal with the undoubted difficulț 

which stand in the way of the adoption of this only honest ren 

for our social troubles. It is obvious, however, that the E 
enfranchised condition of that part of the nation which has ‘he 

keenest interest in the establishment of the ‘ Living Wage 

theory is in itself an enormous obstacle. To do for the great hoa 

of workers what the trade unions have done for their member 

means alarming and antagonising numerous and powerful inte, 

ests, and while women are politically helpless a reforming Gover. 

ya ment could obtain no counterbalancing support. In the mem 
à. : time, to try and achieve something of the desired ultimate result 
at the cost of harrying and harassing a voteless and voiceles 
class, is apparently a temptation that neither Tory nor Liber 
Labour man nor Socialist, can withstand. 4 

: ANNA MARTIN. 
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THe sound of bells has been called the ‘laughter of music,’ but 
there are times when it is the lamentation thereof and each % 
far-flung note is a tear of melody. Indeed, it is the one or the 
other—or neither, but something between laughter and lamenta- 
tion, according to the listener’s mood—and it would perhaps be 
better to define bell-music (as we know it in this country) as an 
heavenly accompaniment to earthly emotions. The old monastic 
leonines, hexameters broken twice or even thrice with double 
rhymes, 


Laudo Deum verum, plebem voco, congrego clerum ; 
Defunctos ploro, pestem fugo, festa decoro; 

Funera plango, fulgura frango, sabbata pango; 
Excito lentos, dissipo ventos, paco cruentos . . . 


sum up the medieval functions of bell-music, work out this defini- 
tion in detail, and, at the same time, convey an impression of the 
solemn aerial cadences. It is true that we, living in an age of 
little faith, no longer toll our great bells or signa (as they are 
styled in monastic records) to break the powers of the lightning, _ 
or to disband the storm-winds, or to drive away an epidemic of 
disease. Nevertheless, we might set our bells to some of these 
antique tasks without incurring the scorn of scientific observers. 


After all, the booming of great bells might be as effectual in dis- 
s is the firing of the wide-mouthed 


the destruction by hail-fall of the ripening grapes. The w 
Benedictine monks, the only scientific farmers of their age, 
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Oxford many years ago, when Great Tom of Christ Church à i | 4 
sounding his solemn curfew as a thunder-storm passed down the 
deserted river. There is no finer bell in England, a count, t 
famous for its signa, and his profound voice, which has been hea c 
far beyond the limits of his county, seemed the cause of wW c 
storm’s departure. Lewis Carroll, who often counted the stroke 
of this traditional curfew in the vain hope that the total woul n 
some evening fall short of the statutory hundred-and-one, said a © 
me : ‘We must remember it is Great Tom's prayer, and he isng ©! 
ashamed to pray aloud.’ He, like other members of the societ 
founded by Cardinal Wolsey, always regretted that the proces 
of re-casting had deprived the bell of his quaint motto, | 
In Thomae laude resono bimbom sine fraude,’ 


which has been replaced by an inscription in elegant but rathe | 
colourless Latin prose. Nowadays the ubiquitous investigations 
of the ‘bell-hunter, who searches every belfry in the land fo 
odds and ends of historical evidence, have brought about a greal 
revival of interest in our myriads of time-honoured bells, ani 
every bell-founder.is careful to reproduce as accurately as possible 
the ancient mottoes and decorations (often beautiful and always | 
significant) of any historic bell which has cracked at the rim ani 
is sent to him for re-casting, the only remedy for such a catas 
trophe. The restoration of ancient bells is now as carefully al 
conscientiously carried out as that of the fabric of a church famos 
in history. Here is one of many proofs that the welfare of the | | 
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‘aerial choir’ which lives in his belfry is now as much considerel 
by the average incumbent as the well-being of the other singes 
who help him to render his daily sacrifice of prayer and praise 
It was not so twenty years ago, when the belfry was commonly 
regarded by the people of a parish as outside the parson’s juris 
diction, but within that of the village publican. The thirst = 
legend on a bell (cast in 1702) at Walsgrave in Warwickshire, 


Harken, do ye heare, 
Our claperes want beere, 


is one among many vestiges of the bad old days when the leadet 
of the ringers could say (as was actually said in my hearing! 
‘T? new parson ’ll never dare to poke his nose into our bell-loth 
not he.’ As a matter of fact, that new parson succeeded in co? 
vincing the ringers that his jurisdiction extended from the cry 
to the weather-vane of his church, and I myself helped to eje 
them and their beer-barrels. : 

The revival of interest in bells has put an end to this formi 


; ___. * Bim! Bom! Saint Thomas for to praise 
i ag A guileless voice again I raise. 
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the desecration of churches and has also given a great impetus to 
change-ringing, which is a modern innovation and practically 
confined to England. It is true we hear of guilds of bell-ringers 
at Westminster Abbey and other collegiate churches in pre-Refor- 
mation days. But these men, who were often clerics in minor 
orders, did not ring changes in the modern fashion. Indeed, the 
universal method of hanging bells in those far-off days effectually 
prevented them from making the almost complete revolution, 
starting from an inverted position, which causes the clapper to 
strike the rim twice at each stroke or pull of the rope, and is the 
essential feature of modern change-ringing. Nor is there a scrap 
of historical evidence to show that the pre-Reformation guilds 
had any knowledge of the various methods of ringing bells in 
succession but in a varying order, which are known to the ringers 
of to-day. The way in which the succession varies is the basis of 
the different forms styled Grandsire Triples, Treble Bob-Major, 
and so on—terms which are all fully explained in treatises on 
change-ringing, whereof the earliest was written and printed 
by Fabian Stedman, of Cambridge, the father of this characteris- 
tically English art. Why change-ringing should be the English- 
man’s favourite form of bell-music is, I think, easily explained. 
It involves much physical exertion, which tries, but need not over- 
tax, as many muscles as are used in rowing, and is unquestionably 
one of the finest exercises known. I am acquainted with a pro- 
fessional boxer of great ability, and a ‘ very complete chap” (old 
Nyren’s phrase) outside his profession, who thinks there is no 
better means of keeping in good condition, though he has a still, | 
more praiseworthy motive for playing his part regularly in an | 
East-end belfry. There can be no doubt that change-ringing, 
which is a real science only to be acquired by long and assiduous 
practice, is popular with young men both in town and country 
chiefly for this reason, and it is to be hoped that the popularity 
of so healthy a diversion will be duly maintained. Nevertheless, 
we must not forget that there are higher forms of bell-music which 
ought to be more widely cultivated in England than is the case at 
present. Strictly speaking, change-ringing is not music at all; 
though when the voices of the bells used are mellow and melodious 
it decorates the passing time with simple, subtly-varied sound- 
patterns, and forms an acceptable accompaniment to the 


elemental emotions of an individual or of the nation. Unfor- 
tunately, too many of our bells have the brassy tone of the used-up 
soprano’s voice, and very few of our peals are properly in tune. DE 
London, on a Sunday, is 2 veritable inferno of harsh, strident bell- £ 
voices which have cracked, or are on the point of cracking, because 

of the detestable practice of sounding them by means of ropes 


tied to the clappers, which causes the Bane sl 
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repeatedly and prevents the vibrations spreading freely. « Clo 
ing,’ as this method of bell-slaughter is called, would not t; 
tolerated for a moment anywhere in Belgium or Hollang. Th 
majority of our signa are excellent. Great Tom of St. Pauly 
which hangs in the south-west tower, and is tolled to annone 
the death of the Sovereign, has a magnificent tone. So has Gre 
Paul, his near neighbour, and one of the few very heavy bel 
which has a satisfactory timbre. The same cannot be said, up 
fortunately, of the huge bell that hangs in the Clock Tower of th, 
Houses of Parliament. Big Ben the Second (the first of the 
name was heavier and soon cracked, being sounded by a hamme 
for the amusement of the public as it lay in Palace Yard befor 
being hung) had to be quarter-turned before he had been longir 
his tower, and to-day his familiar voice is harsh as that of an inj 
member in the talking shop below. Nor is the number of hi 
vibrations what it ought to be ; indeed, the bells in that tower ay 
an ill-tuned company, a sort of aerial German band, which ough 
to be put in order, if possible, without undue delay by the Fix 
Commissioner of Works. I remember how a Belgian friend, hi 
ear attuned to the delicacies of Flemish bell-music, shook his fis 
at that high-placed wrangling brotherhood. So would anybody els 
trained to appreciate the accompaniment of bells dancing not only 
in time but also (to quote Tennyson’s unjustly criticised phrase | 
in tune to the beating of our hearts. I pass over the host of small, 
tuneless ‘ ting-tangs’ (the little fellows that ring hurriedly befor 
service), which may be called the mosquitoes of discord’ 
dominion, and are distressingly numerous in London. | 

To be free from such unmusical bells and to hear the finet 
kind of bell-music one must go to the cities and towns of Belgium 
Holland, and North Germany, where the art of the carillon his 
been carried to a pitch of perfection undreamed of by the vast * 
majority of English bell-lovers. For the mechanical form of the 
carillon, which is common enough in this country, there is not 
much to be said. The principle of the mechanism usually 
employed is precisely that of a musical-box, bells taking the place 
of tongues of metal. A drum set with pegs is put in motion bf 
a clock, and these pegs, as the drum turns, raise levers which poe 
wires connected with the striking hammers. With the eigh 
bells commonly found in an English belfry only a few tune 
within the compass of an octave, can be played, and even sie 
the bells are well-tuned and melodious this bald mechanical mus 
is quite uninteresting. In the case of some of the older carilloñ 
the apparent hesitation or ‘stuttering’ (to use the bell-makel | 
phrase), which is due to the imperfect mechanism, has à quay 
and pleasing effect, suggesting, as it does, that the bells are 
struck by a living performer who is picking out the notes OÙ 
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tk tune. Anything, even the hesitation of this non-existent 
by beginner, is better than the soulless, inhuman, stereotyped 
The accuracy of a mere machine. The mechanical music of the great 
ls Belgian and Dutch carillons (such as that produced by the huge 
n cylinder at Mechlin, with its 17,000 metal pegs) is always fully 
harmonised, and is much more satisfactory—at any rate when one 
dl hears it for the first time and does not feel the absence of the 
u human interpreter who never plays the same piece twice in the 
te self-same manner and always, consciously or unconsciously, 
th allows his mood for the time being to affect his interpretation. 
ne But the carillon with a keyboard is a very different thing from 
fon the mechanical carillon, which, after all, is merely a monstrous 
rit musical-box. No doubt the former has its limitations. It is 
rate impossible to prolong a bell-note or to eliminate its harmonics, 
hk which form a mist of shimmering sound ascending and descend- 
| ing. None the less, this tremendous instrument, which is nearer 
akin to the piano than to the organ, is capable of the most sur- 
prising effects, and gives full scope for the interpretation of a vast 
ją amount of excellent music not especially written for bells. Ten 
fm years ago, when cruising in a fishing-boat from Harwich off the 


| Holland coast, I heard this instrument for the first time, and 

ii | guessed that a living artist, not a mechanical contrivance, was 
‘| making music—music as magical as it was majestical—in his 

k + far-off unseen tower across the moonlit levels of the still sea and 
Lo | 


| the low-lying shore hidden by fog-drifts. I think now, but am 
fon | not sure, that it came from the belfry of Gouda. Gouda—all who 
td’ have read Charles Reade’s masterpiece will remember the name 

| and recall the happy sorrow of the auburn-haired Margaret in 
w] = Gouda manse. At the time I thought it music from the moon, 
mi moonlight made audible, so strange and other-worldly were its 
D fugal cadences, flight after flight of prismatic sounds. After- 
vast | wards I discovered that the piece was one of the Morceaux Fugués 
te composed for carillons by Mathias Van der Gheyn, who was born 
not in 1721, and was the most famous of a long line of bell-founders 
ally whose masterpieces are found in many of the belfries of Belgium, 
lace Holland, and Northern Germany. Many English travellers 
HN voyaging along the Dutch coast must have heard such music and 
pil wondered at it, without being moved, however, to find out its 
ght meaning and method of production. So far as I know, there is 
nes no book written in English and dealing with the subject of carillon 
j music to which the curious traveller could refer on his return to 
England. We have many admirable treatises on bells and their 
f them makes more than a casual allu- 


ancient uses, but not one 0 : ; SR 
sion to the Lellmusic of the Low Countries. The whole subject 
is practically ignored or—as in the case of GR 3 
Dictionary—dismissed with the sugg 
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beiaardier (to use the Flemish term) is forcing his bells to, ta 


beyond their capacity when he plays a fugue by J. S. Bach (hoy 
music is so often ‘ universal ’ and independent of the help of this, 
that instrument), or one of the numerous pieces written for i 
carillon by Belgian or Dutch composers with a perfect knowlej, 
of the possibilities of-the instrument. ‘The truth is that all su 
insular critics are absolutely ignorant of the subject in genen) 
and, particularly, of the notable advance which has been ma 
during the last twenty or thirty years in the technique of caril 
playing. It is clear that they have never heard any of the mode 
masters of this art and are also unacquainted with the work at; 
long line of composers, beginning with the bell-masters of th 
sixteenth century and ending (for the present) with Jef Denynay 
his disciples, the list of which includes the name of only gy 
Englishman, Mr. Wooding Starmer. By no means all the my 
which can be played on the piano or spinet (the spinet hy 
much the same limitations as the carillon) can, or ought to, b 
used as bell-music. The virtuoso of the carillon often forge, 
that the executant who achieves the impossible sometimes attain 
the inartistic. If he be a true artist, however, he soon recognis 
what may be called the spiritual limitations of his instrument | 
In the course of many visits to Belgium and Holland I have hea 
carillon players attempting music which is utterly unsuited i 
bells, and have silently sorrowed over the excesses of this ve 
osity. Yet, despite the technical success which is an artisti | 
failure (one meets with that in every habitation of music), 1 ha 
been fully persuaded that the carillon has its own sphere of music 
influence, and is not to be placed in the category of superfum 
instruments. And nobody who has heard the great continen 
carillons artistically played from the key-board is likely to refit 
his assent to that assertion. To-day nearly every city and tons 
the Low Countries has its official carilloneur (who has the staal 
ing of the organist of a great English church), and it is only 26% 
sary to visit one or two of these places to be convinced t 
‘municipal authorities are wise and far-sighted in their encours 
ment of bell-music. The largest and finest carillons are to 
heard in Mechlin (forty-five bells), Bruges (forty-eight), Gh 
(forty-eight), Antwerp (forty), De Tournai (forty-two), Long 
(one of forty and another of forty-one) : but many of the smf 
carillons in Holland and Belgium are as fine in quality as H 
famous instruments, though their scope is more restricted.“ 
the general opinion among continental bell-lovers that the Mes 
carillon is the finest of all. It includes six great bells, the ole 
cast in the fifteenth century, which were the original tenat es 
the tower of St. Rumbold’s, the metropolitan church of Belgi i 
and age haëbut mellowed the magnificent tones of these yeteri 
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The others, perhaps the most melodious sequence of bells in the 
world, were made by Peter Hemony, the Stradivarius of bell- 
founders. All these bells are perfectly in tune, and there is not 
one which has a suspicion of ‘ brassiness,’ or is ever so slightly 
cracked. They are placed in a great open chamber, nearly 
three hundred feet above the Groote Merkt, so that the vibrations 
are not checked, and even the voices of the tiniest bells, weighing 
but a few pounds, can be heard for many a mile on a calm day. 
Here let it be pointed out that the people of the smallest town 
in Belgium or Holland would never tolerate bells out of tune or 
any of the failures of the bell-founder’s craft so lamentably 
frequent in English cities. They inherit the musician’s ear from 
their ancestors, who were, like themselves, lovers of bell-music 
and keen critics of the ‘ concerts in the sky” which they so delight 
in hearing. 

In the second half of August an international competition for 
bell-masters was held at Mechlin, which gave me an opportunity 
of comparing the finest players of Holland and Belgium. Many 
of them I had heard before. The chief prize was presented by the 
King of the Belgians, and there were no less than seventeen com- 
petitors, every one of them an acknowledged master of his art. 
Tt was not so much the hope of winning the King’s guerdon of a 
gilt shield of honour, or one of the lesser prizes, as the desire of 
meeting brother artists and practising on the famous carillon of 
St. Rumbold’s which brought all these famous players to the eccle- | 
siastical capital of the ancient Brabant. Such a gathering had | 
not taken place for nearly twenty years, and the beautiful old 
town, which still keeps its medieval aspect of austere meditation, 
was thronged with thousands of visitors. The winner of the 
King’s prize was Alphonse Rolliers, of St. Nicklaas-Waas, who 
may some day inherit M. Denyn’s robe of artistry. But the chief 
event of the festival was the latter’s recital, which was a never-to- 
be-forgotten object-lesson to the few English visitors present in 
the possibilities of carillon music. Throughout Belgium and 
Holland M. Denyn is regarded as the master of bell-masters, the 
Liszt of his tremendous instrument, and as much superior to other 
modern composers of bell-music as he is to all executants, living 
or departed. Here, in a word, is a musician of genius who has 
extended the frontiers of his art and reigns unchallenged as yet 
—over the lately conquered territory. His shakes and trills were 


executed with amazing dexterity, but it was in his treatment of 
flowing cantabile passages, which form the ultimate test of the 


bell-master’s arduous art, that 

revealed. There were times WA : as 

a spinet when some of the visiting masters Were playing delicate 

running movements on the sma 
Vou. LXIX—No. 407 
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piano under his hand of steel in a silken glove. But, like th, 
true musician, he was never merely a virtuoso for virtuosity t 
sake; his interpretation of great music was never once arkel 4 
by the petty cleverness which, to take an appropriate example i 
the besetting sin of Belgian organ-playing. Under his hands l 
(and busy feet) the Mechlin carillon was obsequious to his mood if 
all things. He made it just what he wished it to be: a splendi] 
soulless insect, a colossal cicada singing one of the simple tradi 
tional airs which, non-emotional in themselves, yet revive inn 
us memory and hope and other emotions; or, again, a creatum — 
made in the likeness of man, capable of the whole gamut of feeling 
and the expression thereof— 


Colossal, -yet compassionate and kind, 
A fellow-creature called Leviathan ; 
Smiling in sunshine, weeping in the wind, 
Yet in his heart no greater than a man. 


The competing carilloneurs, who had possession of the tower 
for the whole of the two days preceding, had played pieces by al 
the famous composers, from Mozart to Mascagni, and many of | 
their renderings were admirable not only in technique but also nu 
feeling. To take one of fifty examples, the interpretation of 
Mendelssohn’s Frühlingslied by Nauweiaerts, of Nien (who dii | 
not win a prize), was a marvel of delicate manipulation, and would 
have been sufficient by itself to prove the power and range of the 
carillon and its unique individuality as a solo instrument. But i 
M. Denyn’s programme, which included no less than thirteen | 
pieces of bell-music, explored the possibilities of the carillon ex 
haustively. Indeed, his selection had been made for that very 
purpose. Lest the huge attentive audience (the: whole great i 
square was packed) should have too much of the bells, several 
numbers were given by a band of horns and trumpets stationed — 
on the top of the tower. At that great height above the squat” 
the voices of these instruments, somewhat overpowering at close 1 
quarters, were soft and mellow and subtly commingled—so that 
they suggested, as a German student sitting near assured me, the 
vox humana of the great organ in Cologne Cathedral: The mys 
terious Lied van der Nachtwaker, from Tinel’s historic opera de 
Franciscus, which was given by the horns alone, was eerily pus 
pressive ; the ghostly voices, heard at long intervals of silencer 
seemed to advance and recede in the clouded dusk with its f 


crowd was assembled to hear the carillon-playing and could 0 

have enough of it. The first piece was a stately and sono! 
Prelude, which might have been written—but for bells !—by 
Bach, and was M. Denyn’s own composition, a long-medi 
tribute to the occasion. By way of a compliment to the few» 
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few, English people present two English airs followed. Home 
Sweet Home, though the player made Hemony’s smaller bells 
shed veritable tears of sensibility, struck one as somewhat unsuit- 
able for the carillon, which is not intended to enter into rivalry 
with a soprano singer, Patti or another. But Rule, Britannia was 
a magnificent thing on the Mechlin bells, the deep thrilling voices 
of Salvator, Michael, Gielis, and the other heavy bells coming in 
with tremendous effect. (The sound of each of these six veterans 
has been heard as far as the sea.) Equally soul-stirring was 
Viota’s Triomfantelijk Lied van de Zilverfloot, a glorious air that 
marched with fiery footsteps through the night and made it diffi- 
cult to keep one’s seat. ‘The tower’s cake-walk, said an Ameri- 
can lady ; I could have slapped her for it. Peter Denoit's Mijn 


.Mocderspraak, which was rendered with bewitching delicacy (for 


all that the carillon-player’s muscles are as much taxed as a 
wrestler’s), exhibited and explained just how far carillon music 
may be the expression of sheer emotion. Just so the playing of t 
the Moderato from G. F. Richter’s First Sonata proved that there 
is really no limit—at any rate, not until one comes to Richard 
Strauss—to the instrument’s intellectual range. But perhaps the 
most interesting and instructive of M. Denyn’s selections was a 
set of ancient French ditties made for carillons at various dates. 
This was really a brief and delightful history of the evolution of 
bell-music. It occurred to me as I heard it that some of our newly 
discovered folk-music, more especially the quaint morris dances 
with their bright recurring rhythms, would go very well on bells. 
But this analytic programme must come to an end. The point 
is this—the modern carillon-player will introduce you, if you will 
hear him, to a new interpretation of fine familiar music and also 
to a vast number of pieces written especially for bells, the very 
existence of which is practically unknown to all save a very few 
English musicians. It was surprising to see how attentively the 
audience followed this concert in the sky. The vast majority had 
to stand the whole time, and they stood motionless, speaking not 
a word and not even clicking their wooden shoes until the tower 
had ceased singing. These Maanblusschers (moon-extinguishers) 
of Mechlin and its trim countryside take so great a pride in their 
e can easily understand why they ran 


to put out a fire when the red harvest-moon shone through the 


great ope $ z 5 
finished according to the original plan it would have been t 
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than that, for they see in it a fixed forefinger of their elder faith 


an upright scroll of national history, and a leaping fountain 
many-coloured music. 
In England we have only one keyboard carillon of any conse 


d 


Fal 
A 


| 
i 


quence. Formerly we had two, but that which could be hearq ae 


Boston in Lincolnshire no longer exists, sad to say. But there a 


an admirable instrument of thirty-five bells, made by the by 


founders who inherit the traditions of the Van der Gheyn family, 
at Cattistock, in Dorsetshire, and there M. Denyn himself givesa | 


recital every year on the last Thursday in July. It is well worth 
going into that corner of Wessex to hear him, though it is better to 
go to Mechlin, which is only half an hour (by rail) from Brussels o 


Antwerp. Let us hope that the builders of London’s county hall 
will place a first-rate carillon in its tower. Herc is a great oppor. | 
tunity to teach millions the beauties of harmonised bell-music at 


no great cost. But an open chamber would have to be prepare 
for the bells, and it would not do to use granite, which is a petri l 


fied wet blanket, so to speak, and absorbs the vibrations in 
wondrous wise ; as the people of Aberdeen know only too well, for 
many years ago they spent 40001. on a carillon, which gives them 
only a vague, almost inaudible, tintinnabulation that does not 
reach the verge of the sea. The same thing has happened in what 
was once Poland, where many carillons are now being set up. 


E. B. OSBORN. 
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THe United Kingdom is practically the only country in Europe 
which has not adopted some form of conscription : before many 
years have passed compulsory service will be the rule of life in 
all the oversea dominions; owing to their sparse populations, if 
every able-bodied man is trained to arms only relatively small 
| forces can be raised. 
ma To many civilians who watch the growing armaments of Con- 
| tinental countries with something of the same fascination of fear s 
| that seizes an animal in the forest when confronted with a boa- | 
| constrictor it appears inexplicable that the British people as a 
| whole should take no part in home defence, and should be content : 
| to leave it mainly to officers and men who are sometimes con- | 
| temptuously styled ‘ mercenaries’ by Continental critics, but are 
| more correctly described as ‘ professional soldiers, with a second 
| line consisting of ‘ volunteers.’ 
| From the earliest days of history home defence has been recog- 
| nised as the primary duty of every man belonging to a clan, 3 
y community, or nation. It is a basic principle that, if need be, Be: 
the citizen must give himself and all he has in defence of the = 


State. Consequently the question naturally arises, Is the = 


peculiar machinery for defensive purposes which we have created 
ing to a want of patriotism 


in the United Kingdom necessary owm 
on the part of the manhood of the nation, or has it been created— 


and created, let it be borne in mind, many years ago—to meet 
some special circumstances which exist in the British confedera- 2e 
tion of nations, and do not exist at all—or, if so, in only a very. 
modified degree—in other European countries ? = 6 
The British problem of defence differs from the problem 
of every other country in the world. If an inhabitant of M 
could look down on the British Empire as à whole, what w 
impress him most is that its component parts are almost enti 
surrounded by water, that all its business 18 conduct on 


sea, that more than half 


of all the shipping P: 
133. ae 


£ 
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the great trade routes flies the British flag, and that the sea cont 
pletely isolates not only the people of the British Isles, but Fe 
kindred peoples who live in the far-flung dominions, from the | 
incursions of great land forces organised by other nations. h 
glancing over the world he would pause to note the only two land 
frontiers in the British system of States—the northern frontier ot 
India with the buffer States of Afghanistan and Thibet, and th 
land frontier which divides the Dominion of Canada from the 
great English-speaking Republic of the United States. In sw 
veying these two frontiers he would be impressed with two furthe 
factors: first, the difficulty, if not the impossibility, of any | 
European Power with its conscript army, maintained for defene | 
of hearth and home and not for long-arm operations, wrenching 
India from the British Crown by a land campaign, owing ty 
geographical obstacles, and owing to the strength and efficiency 
of the Indian Army of nearly a quarter of a million men a | 
reorganised by Lord Kitchener ; and, secondly, he would note that | 
the American Republic is a non-military State with a standing 
army of less than 100,000 men. | 
This inhabitant of Mars, studying the configuration of the | 
Empire in perspective, with its sea frontiers and its sea arteries, 
would understand why the British people have always 
regarded a fleet of unchallengeable strength as the first link m 
the chain of imperial defence, and a relatively small but highly 
trained professional army as the essential elongation of the naval | 
arm: He would ask for no explanation of the fact that, while the l 


nations of the Continent of Europe have pressed their best mal 
hood into the ranks of their armies, the British people havet 
chosen to spend their treasure and their energy mainly upon the | 
vast mobile army on the seas—an army which can be carried with 
marvellous celerity to any threatened point in the far-flung i 
Empire, and a sea army which, by the very nature of its environs 
ment, acquires greatly increased fighting power in proportion ne 
the number of men engaged—a Dreadnought needs only 900 officel> 
and men. Such an observer, watching the vast army corps of ihe 
Continental Powers manceuvring for the defence of land frontieri 
would see that mechanical science has done little or nothing 3 
increase their mobility. An army corps can move to-day vil 
faster than it could move in the times of Hannibal and Cxsi) 
except when it is carried by rail, an easy form of locomotion fort 
division, but extremely difficult for an army corps—and its © 
culties when it reaches the sea are still colossal. On the othe 
hand, the Martian would be amazed to notice the jncres 
strength which the development of mechanical science has CF 
ferred upon the British people for the defence of their sea nl 
tiers. A hundred years ago, when the Napoleonic wars © 
| \ 
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the ships could not cover more than about seventy miles in twenty- 
four hours, whereas now, owing to the water-tube boiler and the 
marine turbine, a fleet may easily cover seven times that distance 
in the same time, and as it moves it can by wireless telegraphy 
keep in touch with its homeland. 2 

Unfortunately the British people cannot obtain such an all- 
embracing visual observation of the defensive needs of the British 
Empire, but they can at least study its needs with the aid of a 
map, and a map, studied with intelligence and some imagination, 
is a great educator. This absence of broad views is largely re- 
sponsible for the progress of the movement in favour of some form 
of compulsory service in the British Isles—or is Ireland not to be 
trusted with the rifle? The campaign, influential in its character, 
widespread in its activity, and highly successful in its results, has 
been permitted to leaven society, without any effort emanating 
from responsible quarters to explain why, neither under Con- 
servative nor Unionist nor Liberal Administrations, has the 
principle of compulsory service been adopted. 

Mr. Haldane has now taken the bold course of issuing a state- 
ment dealing with the whole problem of the defence of the British 
Isles and the British Empire, showing what machinery exists for 


_ studying the subject in its many bearings, and indicating the prin- s 


ciples upon which the defensive policy of the Empire is now based. 
This official apologia for the voluntary system of defence is con- 
tained in a volume entitled Compulsory Service.* It opens with 
a long Introduction written by Mr. Haldane himself, while the 
body of the book consists of an interesting study of the problem 
of defence by General Sir Jan Hamilton. This is a strong com- 
bination. Intellectually Mr. Haldane towers head and shoulders 
above the ordinary type of politician. He is probably the most 
scholarly man in the House of Commons. An economist, a 
philosopher, and a man of affairs, he has devoted himself to the 
colossal task of reforming our military system and giving to the 
British people a military organisation suited to their needs and 
the needs of the far-flung Empire with its hundreds of millions 
of population. Mr. Haldane has had the advantage of living in 
Germany as a student, and in later years of studying the German 


Army at rest and at work. 


In the preparation of this apologia the War Minister has 
obtained the co-operation of the British General who knows most, 
at first hand, of the inner working of the military systems 
Great Britain and foreign countries. Sir Jan Hamilton bak 
circumstances. A 


served with the British Army in varying 3 FR ES - 
took part in the Afghan War, the Boer War of 1881, the N 
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expedition of a few years later, the Burmese campaign, the Chitr i 
relief expedition, the campaign in the Tirah, and the Sod I 
African War, when he organised the wonderful defence of Lap is 
smith, and afterwards he became Chief of Staff to Lord Kitchene. > 
Apart from these experiences, Sir Ian Hamilton has filleg i T 
number of Staff appointments both at home and in India, latter}, c 
acting as Adjutant-General at headquarters in London, and he 

was with the Japanese Army throughout the greater part of the i 


campaign in the Far East, besides having ‘ soldiered ’ at varioy, 
times with the armies of Prussia, Saxony, Austria, Russia, and the z 
United States of America. On questions of military organisation 

consequently, Sir Ian Hamilton, on whom has rested the D 


responsibility of recruiting the British Army, writes with wim à 

experience and deep knowledge. D o 

One truth which this volume conveys is this : British defences  ™ 

not now organised on indefinite principles and administered ing ` i 

haphazard manner. Perhaps the most interesting section of Mr. m 

Haldane’s Introduction is that in which he gives a descriptiono b 

the means now adopted to enable the Government of the day to > 
learn the well-considered opinions of the responsible experts, 

naval and military, and indicates the facilities which now ezist fo o; 

~ enabling those experts to discuss together problems of defence on tl 


broad lines, and evolve schemes of co-operation. The clearing- 
house of these experts is the Committee of Imperial Defence. Ii 
is largely the creation of Mr. Balfour, who was the first Prime O 
Minister to study the defence problem with patient care. The à 
Committee is an extension of the mind and authority of the Prime 


Minister, and he is its President. It has no executive duties, ami a 
is purely advisory. It exists for the purpose of considering ques of 
tions of imperial defence from the point of view of the Navy; — ` 
Army, India and the various component States of the Empire, atd ;, 
of their financial and commercial resources. Its function is to E i 
obtain information from the various departments of the Stale pe 


and to sift it; to prepare documents required by the Primei a 
Minister and to furnish advice ; and to keep a permanent recon 

of the defence policy of the country for the information of sut 
_ cessive Cabinets. The Committee, besides the Prime Ministén 


esponsible for the Navy, the Army, Finance, Foreign Affair 
onies, and India. Its expert members consist of the 
rd and the Director of Naval Intelligence, representin 


he Army. At th 
ble ex i 
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Lord Fisher, Field-Marshal Lord Kitchener, and Lord Esher. It 
is this Committee which co-ordinates the whole of the thought 
of the Empire on questions of defence. Mr. Haldane in his 
Introduction lifts the veil which has hitherto screened its pro- 
ceedings from the nation. He tells us: 

The Committee affords to the Chief of the Staff at the Admiralty and at 
the War Office a meeting-place where they have a constant opportunity of 
bringing their operations into harmony, and of working out in detail objects 
and principles common to both Services, which are to be followed by those 
who serve under them. 

But the Committee does more than this. Recently it has developed the 
scope of its procedure. The Foreign and Colonial Offices, the India Office, 
the Home Office, the Treasury, the Board of Trade, and the Post Office are 
now, not only through their Ministerial chiefs, but in the persons of the 
permanent heads of Departments, called into council whenever occasion 
renders it useful. 

The organisation works largely through carefully chosen sub-committees, 
of which several are always sitting and collecting and investigating 
materials. When the main body assembles the Prime Minister presides, 
having summoned not only the permanent members but Colonial statesmen 
who may be in London and are concerned in the particular problem of 
defence which is under investigation. 

More and more each year the Committee is being transformed into a body 
of which the Prime Minister is the controlling head, but which works mainly 
through experts. The sub-committees, which report to the main body, deal 
with work, much of it so highly technical that it is necessarily carried out 
by experts. 

This work the highly qualified secretary, Rear-Admiral Sir Charles 
Ottley, and his special staff arrange under the eye of the Prime Minister. 
With the Admiralty and the War Office the secretary is in daily 
communication. . . - 

The Committee has now become a body which is in effect sifting 
and working, largely through the medium of its sub-committees and 
officials, almost as continuously as is the General Staff of the Army. If 
war were threatened it could develop into a War Council for the Prime 
Minister, the duty of which would be to furnish him, and through him his 
Ministers, with the expert knowledge required before policy could be settled 
in the Cabinet. It is a body the function of which is to study in time of 
peace, as a General Staff ought, possible situations with a view to the nation 
and the Empire knowing what to do should war come. 


Mr. Haldane contends that ‘the Defence Committee thus 


organised contains the germ of a great General Staff for the 
e very weak, because this 


Empire’; but, if so, the germ must b 
Committee has no administrative or executive authority : it is 
merely consultative—a clearing-house for ideas. It is more 
strictly in relation to facts to regard this body as an advisory War 
Council, which embraces within its functions the consideration of 
every aspect of the defensive problem, imperial, financial, com- 
mercial, industrial, naval, and military. In this Committee all 
the threads of national life are gathered together and, with the 
assistance of the responsible Ministers and the permanent officials, 


——- y 
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à 
an effort is made for the first time to study imperial defe 
problems systematically and with due consideration of all à 
elements which go to the maintenance of the well-being of 4 
nation and of the Empire. It marks a great step forward, y ; 
various offices no longer work in water-tight compartments, ~ 
Among the problems which have been considered by this bed 
is the danger of invasion, on which the demand for Compulsg, 
service mainly rests. The Committee of Imperial Defence und, 
Mr. Balfour, and later under the presidency of Mr. Asquith 
studied in all its bearings the possibility of the British Isles bein, 
invaded. The findings of the Committee may be thus su 
marised : 


(1) Mr. Balfour and six Unionist Ministers, supported by Field-Marh 
Lord Roberts, General Sir William Nicholson, Admiral of the Fleet Lej 
Walter Kerr, and Vice-Admiral Prince Louis of Battenberg, gave ik 
assurance ‘in 1904, after the fullest inquiry, that “serious invasion of the 
islands is not an eventuality which we need seriously consider,’ even unte 
circumstances unfavourable to this country—namely, with the Regular Arm 
absent and the main fleet out of purely British waters. 

(2) The present Prime Minister and six Liberal Ministers, supporte! 
by General Sir William Nicholson, General Sir John French, General J. 4 
Ewart, Admiral of the Fleet Lord Fisher, and Rear-Admiral E. J. Slat 
gave the assurance in 1909, after another full inquiry, that ‘invasion ont 
large scale is an absolutely impracticable operation.’ 


After examining witnesses holding every shade of opinion 
the question of invasion, including those who took the extrem 
view that the country may be overrun by a large foreign fort 
the Committee on these two occasions with all the facts ati 
disposal unanimously came to the conclusion that the ‘ comma! 
of the sea is the essential foundation of our strategy not only iu 
imperial but for home defence,’ and that it suffices as a pv 


tection against invasion. Mr. Haldane, one of the members 


the Committee, remarks : 


Writing as a layman who has had the duty of endeavouring to weil 


the statements on the question made by the only people whose opinions ate 
of real weight on this point, the responsible representatives of the Navy 
add here that I have reason to believe that the Admiralty is to-day m? 
position to make this undertaking good, and, if we do not in our policy strii 
away from first principles, and divert our resources into a wrong direct 
I See no reason to doubt that the ability to afford this protection 
continue. 


Moreover, the undertaking of the Admiralty extends to this: that on 


existing lines of policy the güarantee will be made good without tying t o 
coasts ships which are required for command of more distant waters. Hg 
first and fundamental duty in the organisation of our defences is 4 AA 


kcep the Navy at such a strength as will maintain this strategical positi a 


ei 
a. 
M 
à 


This is the basic principle of imperial defence—the una i 
able supremacy of the Fleet must be maintained at all costs. < 
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th Fleet is like the police force in our towns: it creates an atmo- 
tn sphere. The police do not—and cannot—guard every one of the 
th 7,000,000 houses in England and Wales, for there are less than 
25,000 police on duty every night in the streets. ‘They create an 
op atmosphere inimical to crime against property and the person, and 
- at the mere whisper of trouble can be concentrated. The Navy 
d cannot guard every mile of coast, but it creates an atmosphere 
i inimical to invasion, and the guard which it maintains over British 
interests is very complete, and may be thus summarised : 


Ane 
It (1) We have an extended guard on the trade arteries. On the shorter route 
to India, the Far East, and the Orient we have a series of fleets—twenty- 4 
rr seven ships in the Mediterranean, nine ships in the East Indies, twenty- £ 
seven in the Far East, and nine in the Australian waters, while three | 
a cruisers cruise on the Cape of Good Hope station, and two ships are on the 
E West and three are on the East Coast of America. Our foreign squadrons 
; are larger than the combined foreign squadrons under the flags of all other É 
Me European Powers. . 
a) (2) The strategic centre of the Empire is in the ‘home seas,’ where _ 
the power of the next strongest fleet in the world is concentrated. In British 
te waters we have sea-going fleets, under one supreme admiral, far stronger than 
i those of the Triple Alliance. 
at (3) Behind these main fleets in home waters we have a system of mobile 
n defences, stretching from Dundee in the north, past Dover, to Portsmouth 
and Devonport, and consisting of destroyers, submarines, and torpedo-boats. 
bs | Invasion of the British Isles in these circumstances is impos- 
4 sible, and a raiding force has first to elude the main fleets in home 5 
4 waters and then to elude the mobile torpedo defences on our coasts.” $ 
a We can now study our needs of military defence in the light of 


w the work which our first line can, and does, do. We must have— 
A and at present have—a supreme Fleet, mobile defences along the 
eastern littoral of the British Isles, and a home-defence army of 
d such size and efficiency as will compel the enemy, if he sends a 
raiding force, to send one so large that it cannot elude both the 
high-sea fleets and the mobile torpedo defences. The larger the 
raid, the greater the accumulation of shipping to carry it and the 
less possibility of its eluding the double network of our naval 
defences. It has been calculated by an experienced naval officer, 
who writes under the pseudonym of ‘Master Mariner, that an 
invading force of 70,000 men—with horses, guns, and transport— 
would need at least 160 vessels of sorts, or about 200,000 tons 0 

shipping.’ Three or four days would, in his opinion, be re | 
to get the troops on board ; one or two days to get ie 16 


* A compulsory service Army would, of course, ne Berea 
Egypt, or anywhere oversea. r =‘ 
* When Prime Minister, in 1905, Mr. Balfour 
experts that 210,000 tons of shipping would be nec 
from Brest to England. = 


Lt ei 
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clear of the harbours; and another two or more days would p 


needed for the passage. Allowing two days for news of Such. A 
venture to leak out, our Admiralty would thus get at least “i bs 
days’ notice of a threatened attack. The convoy of ships woul A 
he estimates, cover at least twenty miles from van to rear, ani ne 
would throw up smoke visible for another ten to fifty miles. hh sy 
arrival off our coasts the business of getting the ships in thé, up 
proper places and rightly anchored would, he says, be ‘a Colosgy 

task far exceeding anything of the kind ever attempted before ho 
Even given fair weather throughout, and assuming that there w eff 
no opposition afloat or ashore—‘ an assumption that no seama fer 
will concede —this naval officer concludes that ‘three wee rel 
would elapse from the moment the shipping was commandeered iy for 


foreign ports to the day on which the invading army wouldk po 
ready to advance inland.’ | 

Admiral Mahan, in a recent contribution to the Daily Mail 
has given his opinion that ‘ under the Triple Entente it remain} Ad 
possible to Great Britain to control the maritime situation = 
because by the Entente the naval forces possible to be array to 
against her are limited to numbers over which she can decisively 
preponderate if she firmly so decides. It remains true, in his 


( 
opinion, that navies dominate the communications of sea com Be 
merce, and through them the financial prosperity of countries, sio 
upon which depend not only the maintenance of land war but the K 
reasonable welfare of populations. | 

live 


: i 
As a student of military and naval history it is to me certain that the 


advantages of the situation, regarded as commercial and military, are almot i = 
wholly with Great Britain, granting the continuance of the present laws o | ap] 
capture; and the German strenuousness in naval development silently | 
confirms this contention. F ad 
The reply that a Continental country can repair this disadvantay sai 
through its Continental frontiers is so flagrant an ignoring of facts as Wir hel 
be scarcely worthy of respectful consideration. Such a country can lié Poy 
yes, but when it has built up a huge, complex industrial and commertl exp 
system, based upon the sea, it cannot sustain such cut off from the set 181 
Railroads, by the very nature of things, cannot alone replace the copious K 
ness of water traffic, and besides, they are rarely more than commensuri® loc; 
to a certain maximum of carriage dependent upon known normal conditiot: i 
The suppression of sea communications, total or approximate, means not as 
as it always has meant, financial disorganisation, military embarrassme™ M 
and popular misery. ; 
These conclusions of the historian of Sea Power and its m E for 
fluence upon History merely confirm the views formed Br NO in 
responsible British experts who have studied the problem: ath co 


British Navy, so long as it is maintained in adequate strega ; 
dominates European policy. As a talented student of defet 


BR Ge : amarke 
problems—‘ Civis’ in the Westminster Gazette—has rem 


oo) 
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estable naval superiority means, not the mere threat, but 
] possibility of such an iron constriction upon the over- 
sea commerce and maritime communications of German industry 
that war with England, whatever be the cause, must inevitably 
fone paralysis and ruin to the whole financial and commercial 
system of a Power that more and more depends for its life-blood 
upon ventures oversea. ee 

These are the conditions which govern our preparation of a 
home-defence army : it must be able to repel raids, and the more 
efficient and large our Fleet the less the possibility of raids being at- 
tempted ; and the more efficient and large our home army—in due 
yelation to our whole responsibilities of Empire—the greater the 
force which must be employed in a raid and the less therefore the 
possibility of eluding the Fleet and our mobile defences. Would not 
compulsory service, it may be asked, aid us in obtaining such an 
army? What is the answer? Mr. Haldane explains that the 
Adjutant-General of the Army ‘—until recently Sir Ian Hamilton 
—among other duties, has to find and organise in peace the men 
to fill the cadres which the General Staff demands for war. 


an incont 
the actua 


The Adjutant-General of the British Army has more than one thing 
to consider, and he must resist temptations into which the abstract mind is 
prone to fall. He has to approach the proposition to fill cadres by compul- 
sion, even for preliminary training, with anxious regard to certain peculiari- 
ties which are characteristic of the British Army, and of it alone among the 
armies of the world. 

What he has never lost sight of is that the little islands on which we 
live are the centre of an enormous and scattered Empire, the parts of which 
are separated by great stretches of ocean from the parent islands and from 
each other. No other nation possesses this peculiar feature to anything 
approaching the same extent. 

It is therefore no accident or result of haphazard conjecture, but rather 
a deep-seated instinct, that has for generations past led our rulers and our 
sailors and soldiers to base their strategy on a principle to which they have 
held tenaciously. It is that, first in the order of importance comes sea- 
Power, backed up not only by adequate oversea garrisons, but by an 
expeditionary army, kept at home in time of peace, but so organised that it 
18 ready for immediate transport by the Fleet to distant scenes of action, and 
t capable of there maintaining long campaigns with the least possible dis- 
ocation of the social life of the nation. Such an expeditionary army 15 
essentially a long-range weapon, and can be raised only on a long-service 

asis. Those who compose it must therefore accept the Service as their 
Profession for some years, and with it the obligation to embark without 
any delay. 3 


Next to the supreme Fleet comes this oversea expeditionary 


ae This must be maintained at all costs. It must be, and is 
an Point of fact, larger, enormously larger, out of all possibility oi 
Mparison, than the similar forces of Germany and EK ce. 
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Ja 
together. The main necessity of these countries is how they 
best defend open land frontiers. For this purpose they he 
pressed into the ranks every able-bodied man, and have a 
obtained huge short-service armies, which are à kind of mil, 
The citizens are trained as soldiers with a view to serving ina brie, 
though it may be a colossal, campaign. The British problem A 
entirely different from this. A relatively small army is require 
for home defence, but a large army is absolutely essential for Ove. 
sea operations. 

For an oversea army equipped for long campaigns the og, 
script is unsuited. Sir Ian Hamilton, with his wide experieng 
has come to the conclusion that the military forces employed te 
the defence of distant frontiers such as those of Rome and Gre 
Britain must be raised on a voluntary basis. 


Rome possessed a perfect militia system, but the moment she began, 
expand imperially she was forced to abandon it in favour of the profession 
and voluntary system. The examples of Spain in Cuba and of Italy ix 
Abyssinia show how futile, nay, how disastrous, must be the attempt if 
conduct imperial defence on the basis of compulsory service. In Germay 
certain Generals did suggest that conscript troops should be sent for th 
relief of Pekin. Not only were they overruled, but they suffered in repute 
tion for having shown so little appreciation of what the country would « 
would not stand in the way of forced service. 


Nor is this all. Besides the troops employed oversea ther 
must also be a strong central reserve kept at home in orderi 
reinforce those troops in time of need. 


Neither politically nor militarily (says Sir Ian Hamilton) would ith 
just or advantageous to create such a reserve on a compulsory basis. Kur 
patkin has told us how poorly the reservists from European Russia fought 
when compared with the Siberian reservists, who were defending their owt 
frontier, and explains that the distance from their homes had become ® 
great that the Europeans were no longer sustained by the national ike hp 
The British could not employ a conscript reserve with good results in such? f 
contingency as another Indian Mutiny, or even a war with Afghanistat 
or Persia or Egypt. Who is to guarantee that the parents of the mel $ 
would let them go, or that if they did go they would fight? No instance a 
be drawn from history of the successful employment for such purp 
of men compelled to serve against their will. No; not even if they ¥° | 
only wanted temporarily at a crisis. 

The employment by Japan of her national army in Manchuria rep 
the extreme point to which long-range action by such a force can be 2m 
Up to the battle of Mukden the whole of the officers, non-commiss!® A 
officers and men felt they were fighting for the defence of Japar pmi | 
Mukden, this idea lost force, and correspondingly the energy cof thee 1 
began to fade away. The reaction was not very pronounced, owing et $ 
intensity of the initial patriotic impulse and the natural secretive ten 
of the Japanese character. But it was unmistakable to the initiate, i 
the elder statesmen were far too wise to listen to the hotheads who spe 
marching on Harbin. 
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At a time when the tendency is to depreciate an army raised 
untary principles, it is refreshing to have from a British 
General testimony such as is given by Sir Ian Hamilton. He 
‘| tells that a voluntarily enlisted army possesses greater staying 
s ower than à ‘nation in arms.’ “2 
: The aching nausea of home-sickness, the exasperation to the 
3 strained nerves of the ceaseless danger and the intermittent 
crackling of musketry, the sheer physical revolt from dirt and 
rags and starvation, the enervating dreams of decent food and of 
i the girls they left behind them : all these influence conscript cam- 
à paigners in double or treble degree. For three solid years, he 
i adds, did our British Regulars in South Africa see local corps 
i dissolved and reconstituted ; see Yeomanry and Volunteers and 
oversea Colonial corps sail away to great receptions in their homes ; 
t see them relieved in due course by fresh substitutes drawing more 
il than four times the Regular pay for identical work less efficiently 
n performed. Still these British Regulars stuck to it, always ready 
for a fight if only their Commander would let them go; grumbling 
i not more than usual; and then, at the end of it all, remaining to 
à garrison the desolated, war-stricken wastes they had created— 
i but had won! Search the world over, there is no conscript soldier, 
European or Asiatic, who could have done what our voluntarily 
3 enlisted Regulars did in South Africa only ten short years ago- 
' General Hamilton has accumulated experience abroad which | 
sheds some light on the British problem as seen through the eyes 


of foreign officers. 


b on vol 


mark made by a foreign officer to a British 
‘Ts it the case you are going to adopt con- 
if I have time, avoid making 
tead a brief sketch of the 


After compliments, the first re 
officer is now, almost invariably, 
scription ?? To such an inquiry I invariably, 
a direct response, but give my interlocutor ins i 5 
British oversea Army, with its annual requirements in recruits and drafts. 
by Having done so, I ask, in the case of a German, ‘Now, supposing you 

wished to maintain 121,000 European soldiers in South-West Africa by 
voluntary enlistment, would you be able, by the offer of good pay, to get men 


to come forward ?’ 
Whether my friend happens 
‘ colonel or a warrant-officer, the answer is 
the negative. All are equally eager to exp 


proud to t for the rest of their lives, 
serve two years, and that, for are, None the less, they 


upon their period of military service with pl i Á a 
have had quite enough of it, even before they have finished their recru it’s 
accept a longer period of 


drill, t F ; ibe them to 
© make it most diffealt to Pr gable to ke 1200 a a 


volunt a being 
ary service abroad. Far from {ins unless she were to cut down other 


on such a basis, Germany could not afford, 7 
k her foreign-service army much beyond its 


to be a corps commander or a subaltern, a 
always more Or less decisively in 


Jain that German conscripts are 
they look back 


Imperial services, to increase 
Present microscopic dimensions. 
attempted to combine com- 


Fran Russia have | 
ce, Germany, and Huss an army suitable for longs = 


Pulsory service with the provision of 
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range operations and they have failed. The relatively small for 
—less than 3000 men—required by Germany in South- Weg 
Africa, and the small Foreign Legion needed by France i 
Colonial service, are obtained, with difficulty, by voluntary means 
at a cost which is at least twice that of the British Regular soldier 
and the whole organisation of the State on a business footing i 
interfered with owing to the need of making this oversea Service 
attractive by means of offers of subsequent State employment, 
Nor are we without experience ourselves of the failure of any 
modified militia system for oversea work. Some years ago the 
War Office enlisted men for three years’ colour service in the 
belief that it would not be difficult to induce them to extend their 
service. The scheme was a failure. Sir Ian Hamilton adds : 


The refusal of the young infantrymen to extend came as a great shock 
to some of our military authorities. Soldiers by their own choice, their dis. 
inclination to continue in the Service astonished those who had believed that 
a closer acquaintance with peace service must render young men desirous of 
devoting their lives to it. Certainly the originator of the scheme had bad 
luck. If the unhappy experience of that experiment were not behind us it 
would probably not seem too unreasonable to any of us to imagine that a very 
large proportion of our well-cared-for, voluntarily enlisted, apparently 
happy young soldiers, would take on for sixpence a day extra. Once again 
the incalculable idiosyncrasies of the youthful Briton baffled the theorists. 
But we are no theorists now. We have an example to guide us how not 
to do it. 

The breakdown of the scheme resulted in our having to send men all the 
expensive journey to India merely that they might remain there for one 
year. It led to the bounties. In March 1906 bounties were offered to 
three-years men serving in India at the following rates: 


107. to extend to 6 years. 
121. D 7 years. 
151. 55 8 years. 


It was hoped that by these sums, in addition to the extra sixpence 4 day, 
3772 infantry soldiers might be induced to extend, but only 1586 did 
actually take on. The bounties paid amounted to rather over 25,4001., an 
yet, despite the extravagant sending of soldiers for one or two years à 
India, and despite these bounties, we fell short in our duty of keeping uP the 
Indian establishments. There was a corresponding shortage in all Colonial 
battalions. 


Sir Ian Hamilton, as a student of men, has come definitely to 
the conclusion that compulsory service is unsuited to our temperi 
ment as a people, and who will question his conclusions? Be 
regards it as certain that if we had universal Continental com 
scription we should not be able to get the necessary number 0 
volunteers from the ranks of the home army to keep our fore1g0 
service army alive. Any system of compulsory service wou Le 
in this officer’s opinion, endanger the existence of the Es 
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expeditionary force, ‘ composed at present of the finest troops in 

7 Europe; while at the same time the Army Estimates would be 

| largely increased, perhaps doubled. Conscription, as it is prac- 
tised abroad, 1s impossible. 

Sir Jan Hamilton regards with even greater disfavour the 
watered-down scheme of the National Service League, under which 
every able-bodied man would become liable to do his term of service 
on the Ist of January following his attainment of his eighteenth 
birthday. This scheme provides that on joining the recruit should 
receive four to six months’ training varying with the arm; in his 
second, third, and fourth years he would undergo fifteen days’ 
continuous training and be put through a course of musketry. 
From his fourth year until he is thirty a man would receive no 
further training, but would be liable to embodiment in case 
of imminent national danger, although he would not be liable 
to be ordered out of the United Kingdom, a point to be specially 

| noted. 

But at what price should we obtain this compulsory militia- 
man? The existing Territorial Force would disappear. The 
Special Reserves would be abolished and would be replaced by 
men serving compulsorily in the Territorial Force, who might be 
induced by a money payment to accept a liability for service abroad 
in case of emergency. The Regular Army would remain. The 
adoption of this scheme would in the first place cost approximately 
8,000,0001. a year, and Sir Ian Hamilton adds that from an ex- 
Adjutant-General’s point of view the arrangement whereby in 
exchange for the Special Reserve we should obtain a number of 
individuals without any unit or other organisation is ‘ pernicious,’ 
while ‘the infantrymen, as recruits, would be two-thirds less 
thoroughly trained than are our present Special Reserve.’ Sir 
Ian Hamilton, with his intimate knowledge of the recruiting prob- 
b lem, is convinced that compulsory home service, with continuous 
recruit training, must deprive the Regular Army of many 

thousands of eighteen to nineteen years old recruits. As to the 
Men over nineteen years of age, he believes that the annual with- 
' drawal of large numbers of men from civil life would make it easier 
for men of nineteen and over to obtain civil employment. It 
is true, he admits, that men might enlist in the Army after they 
had finished their recruit training, but they would be released from 
training in the summer, when work is plentiful and the winter 
Wolf still seems far from the door. ‘They might do so,’ he m 
‘but would they do so? Experience in the Adjutant-General s 


Department says No!’ 
ys NO: sals 
Apart fr i ticable character of the proposals 
part from there rt from the very heavy 
‘ L feet — S 


of the National Service League, apa 
Vou. LXIX—No. 107 
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cost which would fall upon the Exchequer, apart from th 
interference with the labour market which would result, Sir re, 
Hamilton, writing as an ex-Adjutant-General who has : 
a high opinion of our present home defence army—the Terri. 
torials—has come to the firm opinion that the acceptance of the 
proposals of the National Service League ‘ would within two Years 
bring about something very like disaster in the recruiting market 
for the Regular Army ’—the essential complement to the supreme 
Fleet. We should obtain a mass of men who had put in fow 
months’ drill; and will it be suggested that these partially trained 
men—bought inevitably at the price of a reduction of our Fleet— 
would be fit to meet the two-year conscripts of a Continental 
Power who, as soon as the Navy is weakened, could be poured 
into this country—adopting the line of argument of the League 
not in battalions but in divisions and army corps? Why any 
Power, after gaining control of the sea, should invade Us, 
when to starve us would be a much easier and less costly 
task, has never been explained. Not invasion but starvation 
is our peril, and against that peril the British Fleet is our only 
insurance. 

But, it may be asked, if we are in no danger of invasion ona 
large scale, may not compulsory service be desirable on other 
grounds? We are told to look at Germany as an example of what 
military drill can do. It is forgotten that the creation of the 
German Army is merely an incident in the progress of the German 
people. Only 0.86 of the population is under arms, less than 1 per 
cent. Because Germany has had a system of compulsory military 
service for a matter of a hundred years there is a tendency, perhaps 
a natural tendency, to regard the patriotic instincts and high 
discipline of the majority of the German people as the direct fruits 
of this military system. The tendency is to forget that the 
German citizen is the product of many influences, and the creation 
above all of the master-mind of Bismarck, who was not a soldier; 
and who realised that the man-power of a nation depended only to 
a degree, and that not a predominant degree, upon the compulsion 
exercised to drive its manhood into the ranks of the imperial 
army. Germany as it exists to-day, with a system of education 
which has been the envy of the world, with a series of social 
measures such as old age pensions, invalidity and employment in 
surance, State savings banks, and other legislative enactment 
which in the past the self-reliant British people have been incline 
to regard with ill-concealed amusement as grandmotherly, shows 
to-day the result of a widespread and well-directed moveme? 


it would 


5 In order to bring our vast population face to face with starvation, with 


be necessary to shut out only a relatively small amount of food, and a 
blockade would not be essential. 
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ongineered by the State in the interests alike of the State and of 
| iho individual—and a movement of the fruits of which the German 


is proud. The German of to-day is the product not of conscription 
but of inherited traits and State policy in the workshop, the factory, 
d the home. 
Whether the policy developed in later years by statesmen of 

lower calibre and less breadth of view than Bismarck will survive 

is a matter of some doubt. At present the most significant move- 

ment of German opinion is the growth of Socialism, not only 

among the wage-earners, but among the professional classes. 

There is little doubt that in the next Reichstag the Socialists will 

form the largest single party. While it would be a mistake to 

regard this new force as anti-national in its sympathies and lacking 

in patriotic instincts, it is at least certain that its ascendancy in 

Germany will have a considerable influence upon national policy 

in so far as it is directed towards the defence of the Empire. 
í The second ground upon which compulsion is advocated is that 

a period of military drill would have an important influence in 

arresting the physical degeneration which, it is declared, is rapidly 

reducing our man-power. This is the aspect, perhaps, of the 

movement which has appealed most strongly to the best thought 

of the British nation. The argument in favour of military drill as 

in itself desirablesis based entirely upon the contention that the | 

character of the German people to-day is to be traced solely to 

forced military service ; it entirely ignores every other influence 

which has gone to the building up of the German nation. It takes 

no account of the fact that military service is compulsory in other 

countries besides Germany, that it is compulsory in Russia, Spain, 

Portugal, Italy, Austria, Turkey, and in practically every State in 

Europe. If military drill is the panacea for inculcating in the 

youth a high ideal of citizenship, and if it is also a sure and certain 
F agent for arresting the physical degeneration which follows upon 
the aggregation of large masses of population in workshops and 
factories in towns, why is it that it has not had the beneficent 
Influence in other countries that it is claimed to have had in 
Germany? : 

Another weakness in the argument for compulsory service 

| arises from the fact that there is no intention of applying compul- 
© Sion to the physically unfit. Appended to the National Service 
|. Bill, which was debated in the House of Lords on the initiative of 
sord Roberts, was a schedule of exemptions and disqualifica- 
tions. Among the persons to be exempt were the following : oe 


an 


th (1) Any person who satisfies the Army Council in the F i E 
f at by reason of physical or mental infirmity he is PAPAS i 
or training. i 
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ay 


(2) Any person declared by the Army Council to be disqualified ; 


service as being a criminal, an habitual drunkard, or otherwise undesi a 
T 
by reason of bad character. al 


Under the system of national training, therefore, it is only 
physically and mentally fit who might or might not be made fitter 
and it is those who are most in need of whatever benefic 
influence military drill may exert who would be exempt. Person 
physically or mentally infirm, criminals, drunkards, and other 
of bad character would still remain citizens ; they would still enjoy 
freedom to marry and bring up families, probably, if there i 
anything in heredity, similarly tainted. Compulsory drill woul 
apply only to those who are ‘fit, and by such a system of fow 
months’ training for infantry and six months’ for other arms th 
nation would obtain a militia. We had a militia for many year, 
and it may be put to the advocates of this new scheme of militi 
whether it was possible to trace in the old militiamen thi 
wonderful development of physical and mental character, that high j 
ideal of citizenship, which is now claimed to be the inevitable 
result of military training. 

The truth is that if we could obtain it without jeopardising the 
Navy and the essential oversea army, we do not need a nationm 
arms raised by any system of compulsion. The Territorial Force, 
with an establishment of 315,000 officers and men, fulfils ow 
requirements for defence against sporadic raids. If there was aly 
possibility that the voluntary principle would fail us, as it has nd 
failed us, we should have serious cause carefully to consider al 
the pros and cons before as a nation we determined upon a dè: 
parture from our traditional policy. A vast home defence army 
would cramp the national thought. To the healthy developmen 
of the British Empire the width and breadth of the sea and alli! 
connotes are as the breath of life. Once the British people decide 
on the creation of a national army on a vast scale, their thoug 
will be turned from the sea, and that national army will abso 
more and more of the national energy and the national funds. 

Apart from all immutable arguments against compulsoy 
service, it is impossible to sympathise with the claim for larget | 
far larger—military expenditure at a moment when the ge 
raised that owing to the competition of naval armaments ne 
be impossible in the future to maintain the British Fleet 2 
traditional standard. At all costs that standard must be pese 
—in ships, in men, in docks and in all the adjuncts of sea-po je | 
Next year there must be a further great increase me” 
expenditure upon the Navy. The maintenance of the sup: Siy 


the 


of the Fleet is our first duty; it is vital to the people oF ii 


3 S: 
British Isles and to the people of the oversea dominion 
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ig vital to our trade and commerce; it is vital to the working 
classes throughout the Empire, who would be reduced to idleness 
_and possibly to revolution—directly our sea communications 
were interrupted and we could no longer obtain food to eat or raw 
material with which to work. The problem of British defence is 
essentially a problem of sea defence and a problem of finance ;and, 
while we do not need a great home defence army, it is equally 
certain that we cannot afford it. 
ARCHIBALD HURD. 
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AN OUTPOST OF OUR EMPIRE 


For southern wind and east wind meet 
Where, girt and crowned by sword and fire, 
England with bare and bloody feet 
Climbs the steep road of wide empire. 
Oscar WILDE. 


THey told me here at home that a woman could not go to thy! 
particular part of West Africa, they told me plenty of horns 
about the climate and the discomforts, but, apart from my personil 
determination, it seemed unjust to condemn anything untriel, 
and, because no white woman had ever lived there, 1 could st 
no reason why it should not be possible for me to do so. 

So we made up our minds to try, my husband and I, ax, 
starting as well equipped as it is possible to be, we turned ott 
backs with a feeling of thankfulness on civilisation. The la 
sight of England disappeared over the horizon, and we went from 
soft wet clouds to a sky of brass, from the known to the unknown; 
to Africa, immense and impenetrable. i 

Many miles from the surf-washed coast is a long ridge, nisi 
out of a huge expanse of gently undulating country ; on that ridge! 
is an European station, a little corner of our Empire, where? 
handful of Englishmen live and work, and govern an unthinkable P 
number of natives. | 

To reach it you must go by railway from Sekondi ; and 1)’ 
early one morning in December 1908 we started on the tel | 
hours’ journey to Coomassie. Down at the iron-roofed station i 
was bustle and confusion ; nearest the engine, the cars were M f 
of natives, their brightly coloured cloths wrapped closely T Í 
them, against the chilly air of the morning—such à medley \ 


3 A lling il 
women and babies, men and boys and girls, some strolling i ! 


about, some dragging weirdly assorted bundles from Car to ‘a | 
Nearer the end of the train smartly dressed ‘ coloured ladies 4} 
gentlemen’ carried on somewhat stilted conversations 1” f 
indifferent English, as they stood about the platform or leari 
out of the windows. The last coach was a special one, 
` for us; our ‘boys’ were settling in the luggage, arrangin 
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in the tiny kitchen compartment, and putting out inviting-looking 
deck-chairs on the observation platform. 

It was an entrancing scene to me, and only just at the end 
I turned away to take a last look at the sea, and listen once more 
to the boom of the surf. Then there was a clanging of bells and 
whistles, the shouted good-byes of the friends who had come to 
see us off, and the train moved slowly up the incline towards the 
mist-veiled hills that hid from me the secret of Africa. All day 
that train bore us onward, beyond the cool of morning to the 
relentless sunshine of midday, and again to the coolness and soft 
night. All day we travelled through the narrow cutting, the 
forest shutting us in on either side. It was very beautiful : some of 
the trees were a brilliant scarlet, some golden brown, and always 
the background of vivid intense green. It is an impenetrable 
jungle, which, though never really silent, never perceptibly 
changes. To me, a tenderfoot then, it all stood for prosperity— 
hi even the swamps, for it seemed hardly credible that such luxuri- 
ance could be wasted. I know now of the malaria hidden in the 
| rank undergrowth, of the toll of men’s lives paid for every 
conquered yard of that country. 
Coomassie is the last touch with civilisation ; there the railway 

ends, and ten days later we set off on foot to do the last three ‘ 

| hundred miles of our journey. I remember standing at the end 
r of the broad road through the Zongo, waving good-bye to the men 
i who had ridden out to wish us God-speed, and then, turning away 
1 from the houses and people, we had only gone a few hundred 
il yards when I found it was suddenly dark and strangely quiet. 
The broad road had become a narrow path, where no ray of sun- 
l light ever falls, and where growth and vegetation have gone ou 
: unhindered for æons of time. The noises of the town, the sound 


of voices, all were gone, and in their place was a stillness which : 

à made me feel I must speak in a whisper. I have never lost my 

dread of the forest; though the first feeling of awe eventually ; 
Wore off ; it always tells me of the force and immensity of Africa, 
f and while I admire I am afraid. é 
|. _ For six days we trekked on, generally walking, but sometimes 
Il In our hammocks, and sometimes riding when the road was good 
j enough, sleeping in tents at night, till gradually the forest-grew 
[ thinner, there were little patches of country flooded with sun- 
_ Shine, and the narrow strip of sky to which my eyes had become 
accustomed changed to an increasing expanse of hard, relentless 
lue. Then one morning We came suddenly to the river Volta, 
the boundary between Ashanti and the Northern Territories, th 
ine between forest and open country. Since that day when 
first looked down on its waters shimmering m the Ne br 
Navigable river, I have seen it not very many miles f 
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change to formidable rapids, and again to rocky fords, ang silent 
hippo pools with steep wooded banks. 

After crossing the Volta it is all open country, and our Marches 
began in good earnest. At a quarter to five my husband Would 
sound his whistle, and somehow—I have never fathomed how— 
five o’clock would find us having breakfast in the middle of the 
compound, amidst the babel of shouting and scrambling Which 
always accompanies the packing up and sorting of loads. My 
thoughts about the short period which elapsed between the whi 
and breakfast are rather vague ; I have confused recollections of 
strings and buttons, of the stiff laces of my boots, the straps of 
my spurs, and one clear thought—the ‘ boys’ would be in to pull 
down my bed in five minutes, whether I was dressed or not. 
Anyway, I always was dressed, and I used to go thankfully into 
the cool darkness outside and eat largely of bacon and eggs by 
the light of one hurricane lamp! Then the long line of carriers 
would start, each with an odd-shaped load on his head, winding 
out one by one, till the scene of recent activity was a deserted 
enclosure and a few empty mud houses. Sometimes we would 
wait until they had all gone ; but itis not good to walk behind your 
carriers at any time, so more often we would leave the orderly 
to do rearguard, and start off first of all, with just our guns and 
ponies, and the man who carried the drinks and was known as 
‘drink-polly.’ Those early mornings were hours I can never 
forget, and one day especially has fixed itself in my memory. We 
were the only living things in the hush around us as we slipped 


= 


stle 


Denti 


into the grey before the dawn, and the clean soft air that came 


across miles of desert seemed to have a greeting for us. The grey 
turned to pale gold, I could see the dew sparkling on the grass, 
but still all was silence—the earth dared not breathe until the day 
had come. It came at last with a flush of tender pink, and then, 
growing bolder, turned to flame and crimson, kissed the clouds 
with the light, and whispered to the trees. The world was awake 
again, a myriad insects filled the air with song, and the þirds 
woke echoes down the path we were treading. Five hours later 
the same world lay gasping in the fierce relentless heat, and ou 
column moved slower and slower, as one by one each carrier put 
on his rough sandals to protect his feet from the burning iron 
stone. It was two o'clock before we reached our destination tha 
day ; heat and hunger had reduced me to speechlessness, and yet 
very little later, the glories of a sunset were no more marred fot 
me by recollections of the merciless heat of midday than = 
appreciation of the dawn had been spoilt by any thought of t 
stress to come. That is only typical of those who know and a 
Africa ; perhaps it is just by the very audacity of her changes ta 
she obtains her strongest hold over the hearts of men. 
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evenings on trek are very delightful too : the welcome change 
to coolness and dark, the feeling of pleasant fatigue, and then at 
F ht, when all the camp was still and the ‘boys’ asleep like dogs 
on their little mats, we would 80 to our mosquito-netted beds on 
the far side of the compound, right in the open, and sleep like 
children, with only the gorgeous canopy of stars overhead, the 
open bush country at our feet, and the innumerable night noises 
sounding from near and far. 
At last, one day, when the coast and England seemed to belong 
to another existence, that long ridge came in sight, and I saw 
the mounted escort of constabulary coming out to meet us, a dark 
moving mass on the sun-baked road. It was Tamale at last. 
Tamale, that at one time had seemed more far off than any dream- 
country, and in my memory I see it as clearly now as I saw it 
then. The deep red earth of the parade-ground, the native town 
on the left, its grass-roofed huts clustering together under the 
i biggest trees or broken up here and there by an open square or 
* road, and the white gleam of the mosque against the deepening 
blue. We rode the last quarter of a mile at a wild gallop, the 
escort thundering behind us; and I see again the flags along the 
road, the archway with its huge written ‘ Welcome,’ and the clouds 
of dust as we reined up to acknowledge the salute and inspect the 
guard of honour. When that was over, we turned to greet the 
various chiefs and their followers, who were arrayed in all the 
splendour of flowing coloured robes and silver ornaments, their 
horses decked with leather and leopard-skins. There was many | 
à friendly handshake, many a greeting in unknown tongues, and | 
always a smile of pleasure and welcome. Most of the natives had | 
never seen a white woman before, and I sometimes feel I must have | 
been a great disappointment to them, for there was nothing in | 
my khaki shirt and riding-breeches to distinguish me from a man, 
à 2nd my helmet hid all my hair. Anyway, they were undoubtedly 
| Very interested, and it was some time before we could ride away, 
Past the guard-room and offices; on to the cantonment, where 
for nearly eight months three shingle-roofed two-storied houses 
Stood to me for all that I needed of home. Boy 
o Life is very simple and very friendly on an out-station 1m our 
olonies ; the work is hard, and there are many disadvantages, but 
s © Spirit of service seems to pervade everything, and Be te 
By that is best ina man. A country like West Africa a r the 
| ty best men that England can produce, because they w ave 
| © face the worst odds, because they must depend HE E 
| E REN and because in dealing with n E T er 
‘à portant factor. According to many standards, ee ne oe 
“Moralised to start with—is innately demoralised; but this 1s 
€r sweeping, and it is hardly just to compare any one race | 
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with another. Still, I think it is a well-proved fact that the bla 
race possesses none of those qualities which make for prog 
and the uncivilised, untaught, up-country savage is just a chil 
a lazy, ignorant, very superstitious child—who will unconseioyg, 
copy his superiors, as any white child imitates his elders, Tha 
is why on any station you will find two or three brown-face 
generally rather thin, Englishmen, in clothes which, if worn, a 
clean, in boots that shine, and helmets newly whitened, You 
may meet them riding on well-groomed ponies, or about their 
several tasks in office or hospital, or in the court-house, whog 
furnace-like atmosphere is laden with the acrid odour of the blac, 
race, with still that quiet manner and that bearing of power an 
superiority which marks the immeasurable distance between black 
and white. : 

There had never been a white woman at Tamale before, and 
some of the men were doubtful if they ever wanted one; but] 
think it must have been all right, for the greatest compliment IN 
have ever been paid in my life was told to one of my friends in’ 
London by a man who was home on leave: ‘It was just like 
having another man out there.’ Certainly they were all perfectly 
delightful. It went without saying that I was to be in everything 
that was done, from golf to shooting ; and always on the nights 
of our weekly dinner-parties five white people would assemble, N 
all the ceremony of mess kit and medals, round a table that would 
not have disgraced any English home. I can remember so maty 
discussions on those Saturday nights—talks about anything and 
everything. There are few houses in London where T have mi 
with anything like the power and originality of thought which | 
were displayed in that far-away room, to the very entrance d | 
which rolled the bush country of Central Africa, cutting it of by 
many miles from the world of civilisation. 


~ 


entful i 
Is 


tea and biscuits, sitting on the verandah and watching 
morning lights on the blue range of distant hills. 
we would ride along the half-mile which separated 
the rest of the cantonment, and, meeting one or two 
men there, we would go round on inspection ; either to the gp | 
town, the constabulary lines, the little native hospital, oF io 


© 
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fondly called ‘the London road.’ Tired of picking pee y 
through stubble and over yam-fields, our ponies wou : 
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willingly t° rein and spur, and the morning ride ended in a 
triumphant gallop and a cloud of dust. ‘The sun begins to get 
hot by eight A.M., and we used to go back gladly to the dim 
shuttered house, whose cool white walls offered a pleasing con- 
trast to the glare outside. When I had changed my riding kit 
we would have breakfast, and then my husband went to his office 
and I to the interesting but somewhat arduous task of ordering 
my household. 

I must say a word about the West African servant—he is so 
unique and so uniformly bad. Few of these ‘boys’ are accus- 
tomed to having a white woman at the head, and just to start 
with they resented my authority very much. As servants they 
are bad, quite hopelessly bad, every one of them, and naturally 
the average official, who has just about as much work to get 
through in twelve hours as he could comfortably do in twenty- 
four, has not time to fuss round with his domestic arrangements. 
Therefore, the reins of power are with the head boy or steward, 
and as long as things are fairly comfortable on the surface your 
nigger is tolerably certain that ‘master’ will not complain. 

When I arrived on the scene there were many upheavals, and 
for the first few weeks it was a sorrowful world for my stafi. I 
refused to have every course served up with fried onions, I 
utterly declined to eat curry more than once in every three days, 
and I organised a daily round of inspection to pantry and kitchen: 
They were horribly worried, poor boys; it makes me laugh now 
to think of ‘ William’s’ face as I told him I must see every one 
of the dozen dusters I had given him a week previously. When 01 
I tell you that in West Africa a duster is used for the whole 
gamut of cleansing purposes, from lamp-cleaning to polishing the 
glasses, you will understand my fastidiousness: I meant to raise 
the standard of living, and I ended by doing so, but I had no idea 
it would be such a hard task. I had first to learn the two 1mpor- 
tant things in dealing personally with natives—namely , to make 
up your mind instantly, and then, having made it up, never to 
alter your decision. Also there was the difficulty of language, 
and pigeon-English is not easy. It is annoying, when you send 
your ‘boy’ to look for a book or cigarettes, and he calls from 
upstairs, ‘Yes, missus, I find him, to have to wait another ten 
minutes and then get this reply in answer to your shout, * Yes, 
missus, I find him, but I no see him.’ ‘Find’ merely means 
Tam looking.’ 

Another amusing incident ele : 
Wanted my room turned out. I could nov m ne 
stand, so I started to do it myself, and then pps jee ee 
Sea of soapsuds, and laughed till I cried at the sight of five f 
Srown men who took over an hour to serub a floor that an 


d one day when I said I 
ake my ‘ boys’ under- 
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housemaid would have finished in twenty minutes. 
important of my morning duties was the dividing u 
slender supply of vegetables from the Government 
There were always enough tomatoes to go round, but I 
keep a book to show me when I last gave the Doctor a lettuce 
and whose turn it was to have the long-coveted Cabbage | 
Except for these delicacies, a limited supply of very tough beef 
and mutton, the eternal goat, and chickens and guinea-fowl, ve 
were entirely dependent on the tinned stores we brought out from 
England. It is wonderful how much you can do with tinned 
food, and really how little you miss the fresh fruit and the 
fish that here in England are considered almost necessities 
of life. 

Half-past twelve brought lunch-time, and I can picture my 
husband playing the piano and turning on the gramophone, while 
I prepared the piéce de résistance in the invaluable chafing-dish, 
After lunch till four P.M. is the most trying period of the day, and 
for people like myself, with whom sleeping does not agree, it js 


P of the 
Sarden, 


hard to know what best to do. However, for me there was always 


a mountainous basket of household mending and always books to 
read, so I managed fairly well. 

Four o’clock brought some abatement in the temperature and 
the longed-for tea. At five we would ride down to the golf-links, 


of which we were justly proud, play nine holes, and then, when 


dark came, play bridge at one of the houses till dinner-time. 


and it has the luck to be there still. My husband us 
it every odd moment during the day, snatches from op 

rd in London and regimental songs from all co 
casually to the house used often to 


The Most 
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as we listened to the pleading strains of Elgar’s Salut d'Amour, 
and I knew what he meant. 

Sometimes there were men staying a few days at Tamale on 
their way home or going northward, and then the quiet routine 
was disturbed ; there would be golf-competitions, perhaps a race- 
meeting, and a series of dinner-parties. I remember on one 
occasion we were ten white people on the station; it was quite 
unprecedented, and that dinner taxed my powers to the utmost. 

There was only just enough crockery, and we had to borrow 

chairs and lamps, but for once my ‘ boys’ rose to the occasion, 

and it all went off without a blunder. I always used to consider 

my big dinner-parties a failure if we had to resort to bridge; we 3 
played so much, and I am sure the men got tired of winning and 
losing each other’s money. Anyway, on that particular night 
there was no need for it; we had speeches at dinner, long dis- 
cussions and arguments afterwards, and many a rousing chorus. 
At the end, when I had sung myself hoarse, and our répertoire 
seemed exhausted, they started singing hymns, every man of $ 
them, because they all knew the tunes and the tunes reminded 
them of home. It was done with the most absolute simplicity—a 
simplicity that brought tears to my eyes, and that I never expect 
to see again. 

In the Northern Territories there is a hard-and-fast line 
between the wet and the dry seasons. From November till April 
the country is swept by the harmattan—the desert wind, which 
brings with it a fine brown dust to fill the air—and a gasping, 
burning heat, turning the whole country to a dry, pitifully 
brown waste. It is nominally the healthy season, for the 
tremendous heat of midday gives place to cooler nights. I say 
nominally, because no time of the year is healthy, and because, 
although I can remember a distinct need for a blanket, I have 
also a very clear recollection of a week in March, which I spent 
under canvas, when the thermometer stood at 110 degrees in the 
shade at noon and the nights were anything but cool. We were 
on trek then, and the Doctor, who was with us, used to mete out 
a whisky and soda apiece at seven A-M., the first break in ou TES 
march, and then would sanction no other liquid but hot tea till Es 
after sundown. 3 ey ns 

With the rains comes occasional coolness, especially during 
the first month; but as they definitely set in the tmosphe 3 
becomes rather like a Turkish bath, and th ye 
really depressing. $ CRRI 
_ The first tornado I saw left an indelibl 
impression that even exceeding terror coul 
at Tamale ; all day we 
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an angry-looking mass on the south-east horizon. The sun] 
failed, a pregnant silence enveloped all our world; there Was à 
sound from bird or beast, nothing save the growing menace of the s 
thunder. Gradually the clouds thronged together and scemed k 
advance rapidly—an immense purple and black mass, the forwan 
line marked with deep brown, and the lightning streaking down 
the dark background. Still the silence reigned immediately around 
us, and as we watched, spellbound, there came to us across Miles of 
parched country the smell of the rain. It was cool and fragrant 
and intensely sweet, and it seemed to bear the thanks of al] those 
miles of gasping country which it had refreshed with its blesse] 
moisture. Then, close at hand now, a low roar, gaining in 
strength till the zenith of the wind and dust storm lashed itself 
on our little cantonment. The wind and the thunder Were 
deafening, the lightning literally blinding, the dust everywhere: 
and I suppose it must have lasted quite twenty minutes before 
the rain broke, adding to the clamour, but breaking the spell of 
horror which had held me ever since the eerie stillness first 
heralded a storm. For two hours it must have rained without 
ceasing ; a rain that is never seen in England and is actually a 
sheet of water. The incessant lightning, reflected from perhaps 
four different storms, turned the whole country to a fairy world 
of shining steel-like radiance. 

It is all very well and wonderful to stand and watch a stom 
when you know your house is well built and of stone, and you 
can shut doors and windows against the ravages of the dust; but 
ib is quite another thing to wake in the middle of the night, ina 
jerry-built house of mud, with a grass roof, and nothing but 
flimsy ‘chick’ blinds to protect your worldly goods. Thing 
happen something like this : you wake, you decide that the storm 
is coming, so you drag on a pair of long boots and a waterprodl, 
shout for all your servants, who sleep in huts a little distant 
from your house, and, with their help, you put under the beds 
and tables all the things you value. | 

Generally there is not much time, and you sit miserably 0 i 
your bed, a hurricane lamp by your side, waiting to run 10 one 
first place that gives way before the fury of the storm and prays | 
for the rain in case the roof is struck. The tension is over D 
half an hour. I remember one occasion when it ended 2 * 
frantic hunt for the whisky-bottle, which had got. hopeless 
hidden, and which was our only defence against the shiver? 
cold that comes up with a tornado ; the more necessary 38 
roof leaked badly and the rest of our night promised to be dam? 

In addition to all those observations of surface things pi À 
an insight into the work and wonders of administration je i 
learned something of what it means to govern a country Du 
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y CE very bad climate and a lack of almost all the things 
y M which civilisation has taught us to consider necessary to progress. 
(A: difficult to understand the fascination of walking 


Surely it is not 


into 2 country that is centuries behind the civilisation of Europe, 
u with orders to bring that country into line with the rest of the 
n world so that none of it be wasted, cither the strength of its sons 
n | or the fruit of its soil. For, even if the people are a lower and 
i dissimilar race, and although the soil is at the mercy of a ruthless 
y climate. it is all new material, to be moulded for good or ill, and 
x ihat moulding depends on the lives of the Englishmen who serve 
i England in her Colonies. 
n Of course, to all there come moments of utter loathing. It may 
li be that the mail is lost ! Ah ! you people in London, with your 
re hourly posts, you cannot know what it means to wait for your 
“i letters through six long, hot days, and on the seventh, when your 
i heart has leapt at the sound of the post bugle, to find the runner 
oi has only got a bag for the next station, eighty miles north, and 
sti owing to some careless clerk on the coast your mail is travelling 
ut up the western road on the other side of the country. It may 
à be mail-bags, or nerves, or fever—it does not matter what brings 
i the depression, sufficient that while it lasts it sweeps a man off 
ti his feet, and Africa has one voice less among the thousands who 

| praise her. But those are only bad moments, and even they 
ʻi form a part of the extraordinary supremacy which Africa holds 
Bi over the men who serve her. For the most part the work is 
t engrossing, and the discomforts are easily out-balanced by the 
a freedom of the life—a life I found it very good to share and of 
u which share I am very proud. 
si Here at home they say that England has passed her zenith ; 
n | but out there in Englands Colonies her sons still give the best 
f, of mind and body, her women more than life, and give gladly, 
e } as their share of the price that is paid for our nation’s glory, in 
5 \ which they, at all events, still believe. 

| Ah! ‘ Cromwell’s England,’ can you forget, have you ceased 
Du to hear pie 


. across the sea, 


The farewell of the dead, 
The dead who died for thee? 
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A Piil OR LHE NATIONALISATIOY 
OR SOUR VSCOLPLU RE 


May one venture to formulate a plea for the nationali 
better patronage of British sculpture ? 

Just recently there has been at the Japan-British Exhibition 
the second representative collection of works by British sculptors, 
the first of such collections having been shown in the same galleries 
at the Franco-British Exhibition two years ago. That two such’ 
large gatherings of our sculpture could be got together so closely 
following one another confirms the now often-expressed opinion 
that in this branch of the fine arts there is recently great evidence 
of a renaissance here in Great Britain. 

The works were there exhibited in such a manner and under 
conditions so favourable as to space and lighting that, for the firs 
time, a somewhat just estimate of our sculpture—as à school- 
could be made. Placed, as it was at the Franco-British Ev 
hibition, alongside so much French sculpture, it was quite justif- 
able that a Britisher should feel some pride, seeing how tle 
craftsmanship of our works stood the test of that comparison. 

But after careful thought and analysis devoted to the works 
individually, when they are seriously considered upon à broad 


sation anf 


basis collectively, a question forces itself more and more to the j 


fore : Is this British sculpture? Have we any modern school i | 
our own? Speaking generally, our work is exotic ; certainly u | 
but a small degree can it be considered really British : born ©” 
national thought and bred on our soil. Yet in all directions the 

is evidence of vitality; the very diversity of aim and manner A 
working, the range of skill in craftsmanship, would be a real matte i 
for rejoicing if only there was present a bond of national thous a i 
So many attempt speaking in a foreign language rather to 
our mother-tongue. One sees a large number of works Bi 

French, works greatly influenced by the severer realism dv 
Cinquecento Italian, others attempting the vigorous manne 


Greeks ; but there is terribly little which is our real own” ait 
We shall not be ourselves until we recognise that we 
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throw off this preponderance of foreign influence. Of course, we 
are a young school as yet, but are we content to remain in the age 
of childhood? While we are children we think as children and 
do as children, but when we are men we put away childish things. 
Now imitation of its elders is one of the chief characteristics of 
childhood ; we must establish our manhood by putting away this 
imitation if we are ripe for manhood’s work. 

In the Gothic days England was in the forefront with its 
sculpture applied to architecture and upon tombs; some of the 
figures, such as those upon the west front of Wells and at Exeter, 
were, despite their somewhat crude craftsmanship, never excelled 
in their art feeling by any Gothic sculpture abroad. If we could 
lead then, surely we have it in us to lead now. But to do so we 
must first throw off the foreign reins that hold us, and unitedly 
determine to be ourselves again and in the van. Unfortunately, 
there has not been any continuous British sculptural tradition con- 
necting us with those days of the best Gothic sculpture, and so we 
have rightly gone abroad for our necessary training ; but having 
now the full benefits of the good influence, technically, of our 
foreign teachers, we need not continue under the magnetism of 
their thought as well. Surely the time has come for us to say our 
own say and to make British sculpture the embodiment of British 
thought. 

It is the thought and motif which is the vital spark in all such 
work. Consider literature for a moment. What constitutes the 
greatness of a Shakespeare, a Darwin, or a Carlyle? Not the fine- 
ness of technique or the great mastery of words, although the 
writings of these men have such qualities in the highest degree ; 
it is the thought and matter in their works which make them tower 
as giants above others. What a drop from their high standard to 
Pope and men of his eighteenth-century school; yet they, too, 
have a scholarly and brilliant technique of à kind based upon 
famous classic writers, but so closely based that they exist as à 
school of imitators—greatness of thought and motif is almost miss- 
ing from their works; they have added no richness to the world s 
‘Temple of Thought ’ ; they practically begin and end as imitators. 
Our sculpture now may be a fair parallel to Pope and his school, 
and we may take warning from the comparison : full of grace, of 
good colour, of brilliantly turned phrases, based upon a fine foreign 
tradition, but much in want of the spark of our British thought tc 
Sive it real life. Much of it, like the writin 
1s full of good technique, but dead as ditch 
teclothe dead bones in the manner of the F1 
8lVe them forth to masquerade as li 
could do with even a littl ail 
avo Instead a good bit more huma 
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Jay 
Are we never to have a British National School of Sculptures 
It is of no use to say ‘ The best art is cosmopolitan ’ “it can 


understood by the cultured of all nations, but it cannot in 
highest form be a cosmopolitan product. There never hag bea 
very great period of sculpture which has not been national. 
Assyrian, Egyptian, fifth-century B.c. Greek, and fiftcenth-centy. 
Italian are examples. On the other hand, classic Roman scul, 
ture was not of the greatest—it was an imitative school, a produi 
of the foreign influence of Greece ; Italy only reached her greates 
period in the fifteenth century, when her sculpture was tf 
doubtedly nationalised. Then it was the outcome of the though 
of the people, ranging from works personifying the character i 
their religion to others rendering the life of the times. Truly 
there were a few examples of work with a classic motif produce] 
then, but they were very few compared with the works which wer 
the outcome of the real feeling of the time. During the life g 
Lorenzo the Magnificent a certain artificial school of philosophy 
was in vogue among the people who posed as the highly cultured 
I refer to the worship of the teachings of Plato, which was 
passing phase—and no doubt the few classic figures by fine 
sculptors produced at that time were owing to a demand for them 
by the Platonists, who were often the art-patrons as well. 

Unless we are to be an offshoot of foreign sculpture, as Roma 
sculpture was of Greek, we must get out of the foreign’ yoke, 
although at first we may feel a want of the guiding reins. 

May it not be à reasonable assumption that some, at least, 0! 
the neglect of the sculpture rooms at the Royal Academy exhib 
tions by the public—the lack of interest they show in our arte 
may possibly be owing to the fact that they feel it is so foreign, soot! 
of touch with their own lives and thoughts? I do not mean that 
they actually formulate any such idea, but there is so little British 
in it to appeal to them that they stand aloof, untouched, and will, i 
believe, continue to do so until we sculptors make the chang! | 
and arrest the public interest by infusing our work with a nationi 
character. Now, alas! so many of the works are mere réchaujes 
of foreign work, from foreign sources of inspiration ; indeed, there 
are few but have just a foreign smack somewhere. I ventwe A 
believe healthy national work is wanted, and that such would aa j 
draw us and the people together; but we must speak with s4 
plicity of language, a language easily understood by the nas 
Keep the dead languages of ärt for the antiquaries and for 0 
own professional study, and with British language for Bi in À 
people sculpture here will advance by leaps and bounds. 
works would be vital art. Surely we have enough scope 1%), | 


a 


thoughts of our people are, amongst others, our nationa F : 
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? past and present, our various forms of religion, our fables and 
he myths ; but above all, perhaps, to see and record the poetry of 
ik the life and incidents of our own times. Such works would really 
Da tell something to future generations, and consequently will, if we 
iS do them finely, appeal to them then as the great schools of the 
Uy past, for similar reasons, appeal to us now. 
lp. What have pseudo-classic and pseudo-French nudes, which we 
Uc go on producing, to do with British thought or character? A 
est short time, comparatively, separates us from the days of the 
Un. statues and busts of our forefathers in Roman togas, yet already 
his we sec the grotesque absurdity of such treatment. In the same 
of way we, or others, will soon see the falseness of much of the 
uy sculpture being done here now. One cannot protest too strongly 
el against classic nudes plus French realism continuing to be en- 
ele couraged as the summum bonum in British sculpture. The 
of Greeks and Romans made the nude in sculpture their own; it 
hy was of their times—for example at the public games the com- 
E petitors were nude or practically so, and although in winter thick 
je costumes were worn, yet from the drawing on vases and from bas- 
ne reliefs it is evident that there was at times a much nearer approach 
T to nudity than with us now. Then, of course, it was of their 
mythology, and therefore in the everyday thoughts of the people ; 
an their sculptors did it superbly : it was not mere realism to them, 
e, it was the nude treated, treated and simplified in a very masterly 


manner. Are we to believe that if mere realism (of which so 
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Jay, 


the nude, then I am sure our people, the thoughtful ones any 
would welcome it for what it has to tell them. But I am nl: 
sure that they do not want the life studies which so many oa í 
in serving up for them as substitutes for works of art. Th i 
of the nude or semi-nude in ornament seems quite justifiable À 
in such cases it merely forms parts (more or less of importane 
in a decorative scheme; the way it lends itself to flow of ie 
renders it of great artistic value therein. Remember the béant 
of Nature is one thing, the beauty of Art is another, and the grea 
fc scination of natural beauty for an artist often makes him mistake 
its reproduction for art. Let our studies be kept in our studios 
their proper province—to be used as a means to that greater thing, 
art. 

We can hardly do too much in equipping ourselves as crafts 
men, making for that purpose a most thorough and thoughtfy 
study of the past, using all the great accumulation of knowledg | 
which tradition hands along ; but we must not be slaves to it, it 
must be our servant and helper, that we may become strong and. 
capable in singing our own national song. Take the greates 
periods of our art, to which I have already referred—Egyptian, 
Greek fifth century B.C., Gothic, and Italian fifteenth century- 
was there any one of these wherein the sculptors adhered closely 
to any past period for the inspiration of their works? Not one. — 
Their art was in each case national; they drew inspiration from 
their religion and history, the fighting of their soldiers, the game 
of their athletes—from the people around them. The perfection 
of their craft, that source of power which enabled them to expres © 
their ideas finely, was no doubt the result of handed-dowl 
tradition, and of that they took every advantage. Such, howeveh 
was their craft, craft in the widest sense, including design, compost 
tion, scale, modelling and treatment of materials; but the little 
bit, that little bit beyond which means so much—Art /—that wii f 
their own. 

Now, having ventured to urge our sculptors to unite 
national spirit is not all there is to be done, however sympathett 
ally they may receive the urging ; there is another and equal, 
necessary side of the question if the renaissance, of which ther’ q 
is so much promise, is to become an accomplished fact, for witho ; 
it the life of any school can only be spasmodic and crippe 
Patronage is required, patronage in no stinted sense as at peat 
but a patronage which is prepared to show some confidence AR 
can risk some partial failures especially at first. You have sp a 
hand filled with vigour and ready to burst into flower and fru! oth 
which, without the necessary sustenance, cannot develop to S | 
thing approximating real perfection, but must be stunted an0 je 
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sculptor first producing ube work and so awakening real interest 
and causing à demand? ‘There is already a considerable quantity 
produced on chance, but that there is not more is à mere question 
of cost. Sculptors are not capitalists, and few laymen seem to 
realise that to produce a life-size group, even to the stage of a 
finished model in plaster, involves an expenditure of several 
hundred pounds, and if this is to be put into marble or metal 
another 5001. does not go far—this is a calculation without count- 
ing anything for the sculptor’s own time. Those great periods to 
which I have made reference all had public and private patronage 
in a high degree. Important as this is for any of the arts to 
flourish well, for sculpture it is absolutely a vital matter ; whereas 
a painter can produce and accumulate his works in permanent 
form at comparatively little actual expenditure, considerable 
capital is essential to put a sculptor’s works into lasting material. 
Jt is quite distressing to think how many able works, even under 
existing conditions, are now produced to the plaster model stage, 
only to become broken and end their days on the scrap-heap for 
want of the wherewithal to-pay for putting them into lasting form. 

The finest sculpture of the past was the outcome of patronage 
both national and private, yet besides a few public statues, put up 
more to glorify some individuals than with any idea of encouraging 
a great art, we have little or no public help. To show how little 
the public statues are intended as patronage of the art of our 
times one can refer to the almost invariable habit of the British 
Press, when describing such a memorial or the unveiling of it, to 
avoid mention of the sculptor unless perhaps he be a Royal 
Academician. The private persons who really take a practical 
interest in our modern sculpture by making any collection of it 
could be counted on the fingers of one hand. 

Our brothers the architects, when they are dealing with im- 
portant buildings frequently make proposals for introducing 
sculpture, but these are of the items which are the first to be 
deleted from the scheme, at the order of the clients, on the score 
of needless expenditure. Most of such sculpture as 1s used now i 
with architecture is required to be a mere revival of some old style, 
and does nothing for modern and national thought in sculpturi 
of Gothic, for instance, in which so many attempts are madi 
revive the old forms of sculpture for our modern churches 
merely the masquerading of dead bones in lieu of living sc 
With results that are a mere affectation and sham, d 
the unknowing and gullible donors, and filling our 
Sculpture as lifeless as the stones of W l 
Curches, the places of all others w. 
should find a place! What is the hi 
church but to teach : to ) 
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va 
a twentieth-century individual draw the required lesson fto 
réchauffé of any fourteenth-century work? For, ming Ou, € 
the original work of that old time is not easily understood p k 
lay mind of the present. It was written in the language of th 
fourteenth century to be understood by the people of the fourteen 
century. If the people-of the twentieth century are to be inter 
ested and taught they require the language of the twentieth 
century, and that spoken in the words of the sincerity and truth 
of a real artist. Even these réchauffés are seldom the Work of 
individual artists, who might squeeze in a bit of their own 
character. Mostly, even in London cathedrals, they are Works 
manufactured by trade firms, whose chief aim is naturally the com. 
mercial one of making money, and who could not, if they would 
reproduce the art qualities of the works they copy and caricature, 

British sculpture cannot make any lasting effort until the 
British—collectively as a nation, in our capital and all great cities, 
and individually as lovers of beautiful things in the home and 
garden —become patrons of the art. 

While Great Britain, with her place as a leader among 
nations, does practically nothing publicly to encourage the 
execution of our modern national arts, other countries have for 
years been acting as the public patrons of the arts of the time, 
sculpture receiving a large share of recognition. In France any 
model for a really fine piece of work in sculpture sent to the annual 
exhibition is almost certain (if otherwise unsold) to be commis 
sioned by the State for execution in metal or marble. In Germany 
—as we learn through the Press—the Government have lately 
been seriously considering an added grant of 70,0001. per annum 
for patronage of one branch of the arts alone—the theatres! But, 
of course, the German Emperor has a great love of the arts, ani 
realises how much prestige is to be gained by a country wher 


they flourish ; his influence personally has much to do with the i 


payment of such grants. Austria also spends official moneys 0 
the arts, and even the less wealthy countries, such as Italy, do 
what our Government never thinks of doing. Here, while HI 
sums are spent on Old Masters and ancient art, the arts of OU, 
times flag for want of real encouragement. One respectfully pos | 
that our new King and Queen will help us to a day of better thing | 
for national art throughout the British Empire. te 
There should be erected in Hyde Park, by the Government," 
London County Council, or by public subscription, a fine, low, W t 
spreading building for national art illustrative of British thove” 
—one to give joy and recreation and rest for all classes of A 


in the place where they usually congregate on Sundays 22 h i 5 


days : to bring the refining influence of art and beauty int 
lives and not keep it so isolated as now. Such a buildi 


- 
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rounded by gardens and even with à bandstand to bring the people 
together, should, in parts at least, be permanently open free to 
the public, and even the parts containing the annual exhibitions 
of the foremost art societies be open free on Sundays and holidays. . 
I picture one form this Temple of Art might take: in plan an 
equi-armed cross, consisting of four quadrangles springing from a 
somewhat larger central one, the sides of each quadrangle being 
formed of single-story exhibition galleries for pictures and the like, 
while the central spaces could be laid out as formal covered-in 
gardens—the ideal place for displays of sculpture. The four outer 
quads could be retained for the annual exhibitions of the leading 
art societies ; the central one, to be always open free, should con- 
tain works in sculpture illustrative of British thought and belong- 
ing to the nation ; for such there is really no adequate home now. 
The building, consisting of single-story top-lit galleries, should be 
without any windows piercing its outside walls, and have a rich 
external frieze sculptured of coloured materials, illustrative of 
British national life. A colonnade round parts of the outside would 
form a home for other permanent works in sculpture, and full in 
the open around could be yet others. This colonnade would be a 
harbour of refuge and rest for the people in time of rain or heat. 

That the Academy is now inadequate for the display of works 
available is on all hands acknowledged; the galleries at present 
devoted to sculpture are quite unsuitable for any but a compara- 
tively few, and those small-sized, works. The architectural 
water-colour and black-and-white rooms are all quite insufficient. 

Yet all could have proper space if removed to such a central 
Temple of Art. Then the other societies, now already crippled ‘ 
by the shutting of the New Gallery, could have an adequate home 
as well, the upkeep of the place being provided by the rents to be 
paid by the various participating societies. With a modest 
Government grant of, say, 50001. per annum for the purchase or 
Commissioning of any really fine national sculpture sent to the 
annual exhibitions year by year, and a building with adequate 
spaces such as I have outlined for a permanent home, seul re, 
One of the greatest and most enduring of the arts of all > 
would be enabled to hold up its head. There is no te r t 
a sum would pamper the art, for it would but pr 

o large and two small works per annum, 
Petition involved would effectually raise the : 
stimulate the workers. Ur h coni 
flourish and become a nati 
. the land of dreams? 
Sight a place, as yet, in 
‘Variable accompanimen 
ness : art with other cult 
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We cannot get our work forward without much Wrestling w, 
thought, and these words are written with a hope of Bs A Wit, 
movement a reminding jog. I trust they will be accep i the 
the very serious thoughts of a sincere student of the great “ à 
sculpture. “aq 

There is a proverb abroad, the remark of a great thinker oft 
far-away past, when his city, swollen with the pride of its stren i 
and culture, was becoming lax : ‘ Behind the mountains there 
also men.’ All praise to the continental sculptors, the out | 
they have set, the lessons they have taught us; but, instead d 
being classed as à continental offshoot, let us force the World i 
say : ‘ Across the Channel there are also men.’ 


W. REYNOLDS-STEPHENS, 
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‘TOWARDS EDUCATIONAL 
RIGHTEOUSNESS’ 


A REPLY TO DR. CLIFFORD 


Tue scheme of settlement of the vexed question of religious 
instruction in elementary schools which was promulgated nearly 
a year ago by the Educational Settlement Committee has met 
with quite as good a reception at the hands of critics and reviewers 
as the members of the Committee had any right to expect.* 
Hostile criticism has been, of course, duly forthcoming from the 
expected quarters, but in some cases a more friendly tone has 
been adopted than might have been anticipated. 

The scheme did not profess to be a Bill, but it presented what 
seemed, after prolonged discussion among experts widely differing 
in experience and in principles, to be the only practical sug- 
gestions that were worth making on the disputed points. ‘Those 
who were discussing the question round the table knew what 
was the ultima ratio of each of the contending parties, and their 
problem was to get from each side for the others the best terms 
possible. Neither side could hope, in the long run, to get all 
it wanted, the point was to get for each as much as was com- ` 
patible with the interests of the rest. Dr. Clifford, in th icle 
contributed to the October issue of this Review, quotes Abraham 
Lincoln as having declared that ‘ nothing is ever settled 
is settled right.’ This meant that the sufferer will co 
to agitate, and did not mean ‘ nothing is ever settle 
Settled as Abraham Lincoln thinks right.” 

But as in ordinary conversation the phra 
Usually means a person who agrees Wi 
case, when the reader gets to the 
an impression is formed, in 
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of members of the Committee no progress could ever have } 

made. tg 


Dr. Clifford apparently does not see that one object ve} 
before us was distinctly (using his own words) ‘ to Provide fo 4 
Church free play for its own spiritual activities ’ as far as pot 
consistently with the principle that it is not the busines. 


SS 0 i, 
State to win or to retain adherents to any Church. An 
object was not ‘ to provide, &c.,’ for ‘the Church’ only, but k 


‘any Church’ (provided it be a Christian Church). 

Why Dr. Clifford declares that the Cowper-Temple arrange 
ment disappears it is impossible to say. For he himself advocat 
instruction in the Bible, and he says the Cowper-T'emple arrange 
ment would content him, but when instruction in the Bible: 
enjoined he seems to think the Cowper-Temple alTangemey 
destroyed. Is it because the principles of the Christian religi 
are to characterise the Bible instruction that he objects to o 
proposal? It would seem so. These are his words: ‘Inst 
tion in the Bible under the limitations of the Cowper-Tempk 
clause we know, but instruction in the principles of the Christin 
religion is a new and a different matter.’ 

Dr. Clifford goes on to describe this proposal as ‘ concurret 
endowment,’ apparently oblivious of the fact that no tea 
(under our scheme) is to be paid more or less whether he consent 
or refuses to give religious instruction. 

Dr. Clifford seems to assume that the principles of the 
Christian religion cannot be taught except in ‘credal form, 
curious and dangerous admission for so strong an opponent 
creeds! But that is not to be inferred from our forty years 
experience of instruction under the Cowper-Temple claus: 
That experience had not produced in the minds of the Committ 
any impression that the ‘ amount of genuine religion outside d 
all the Churches ’ (to adopt again Dr. Clifford’s own words) wi 
other than Christian, and accordingly they have not scrupled t 


_ provide that the instruction from the Bible shall be of a Christia 


character. It is, of course, perfectly true that the Committ 
proceeded on the definite principle that, where it is pos 
without injustice, those people who desire denominational bes 
shall be allowed to provide and use them, and that such scho™ 
when so provided, shall be recognised as part of the nation 
system. ri 
Where a denominational school is at present the only soh oad Í 
the scheme endeavours to correct the position with the w 
possible hardship to those who would be the sufferers fron i 
change. Dr. Clifford agrees with the Committee in ‘grat 


recognising the long and fruitful services of the Church of BO : 


land to the cause of national education.’ But he says: bec 
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see that they constitute a valid claim for the continuance of special 
favours received for a century and more from the State, and also 
for the extension of similar privileges to other Churches.’ 

He would find it difficult to show from the scheme that 

‘ special favours’ are to be continued to ‘ the Church’ which are 
not by the scheme open to all other Christian denominations. 
On the contrary, one of the main branches of the scheme is to 
arrange in course of time, as gently as may be, and only where 
jt is necessary, for the conversion of non-provided schools in 
single-school areas (these are, it is not to be forgotten, chiefly 
Church of England schools) into Council schools. Further, in 
such schools it is not proposed, as Dr. Clifford’s words would lead 
careless readers to suppose, to continue a majority of Church 
managers. 

In fact, the real truth is that Dr. Clifford objects to any form 
of denominational instruction. He would not even tolerate the 
denominational training of young teachers in the art of imparting 
religious instruction to the very young of their own denomination. 

But his dislike to the idea of denominational instruction leads 

him into a misconception of the scheme. He says that the scheme 

would ‘ abandon the national ideal of education, and make universal 

the denominational.’ That distinctly is not the case. The con- 

verse is nearer the truth. For it is part of the scheme to ensure 

that in the 6000 single-school areas the single school shall no 

longer be denominational. This applies to the larger part of the 
rural districts. 

Tt is, on the other hand, proposed that in populous places 
where, besides the undenominational school, there are a sufficient 
number of persons (i.e. not less than 150) who care so much for 
a denominational school as to be willing to build another school 
and keep it filled with children, the State shall recognise that 
School, and allow the children of one denomination to be 
instructed in religion by teachers of their own denomination. 

I suppose that it is this ‘ special favour,’ or ‘ privilege,’ which 
Dr. Clifford has in his mind when he speaks of the State compel- 
ling citizens to support the Romanist and Ritualist propaganda, 
although, as has been already stated, under the scheme every 
teacher in a Council school has the choice of whether he will or 
Not take part in religious instruction, and his sa Eye 
affected by his decision. Every teacher is 
head teacher, for in Council schools no head t 
© give denominational instructi 
TR as are now doing so, but th 

tthout loss of salary- 
ie t is true. that tk 
struction they b 
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keep the Bible in the schools, but it is also true that it alles 
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and the taxpayer will have to contribute to their Salary 


. . . @ 
as it will be entirely by secular instruction. But that a 
of compulsion will be necessary in any system which neta 
lty 


‘ Romanists or Ritualists ’ to earn their livelihood by teaching 

if the continuance is permitted of denominational schools as i K 
of the national system of education aided out of national het 
But no taxpayer will be compelled to pay for any religions instru. 
tion as such. i 

It is difficult to see why, where Wesleyans or Romanists F 
members of the English Church are both numerous enough in n 
area, and keen enough about special religious instruction for thé 
children, they should not be allowed to provide a school for thé 
own children. In that case the State will employ a staff q 
teachers who voluntarily give the religious instruction, eg 
according to the principles of his or her own denomination, 

If this liberty to denominations were refused, as Dr. Clifig; 
would have it refused, there would remain only two alternative 
Either all children must be dragooned into undenomination 
schools, and denied the denominational instruction which iti 
unquestionable that many parents prefer for their children: 
else different denominational instruction would have to be giva 
to different groups of children in the same school, a system whit 
it needs no argument to prove to be most undesirable. D: 
Clifford calls this “increasing the number of favoured sects, anii 
so increasing injustice.’ But under the scheme there would t 
no ‘ favoured sects.’ Biblical Cowper-Temple teaching would 
provided for all who desire it. ‘Those who desire more wolll 
when possible without injustice to their fellow-citizens, be pi 
mitted to provide it. 

And for those who do not desire Biblical instruction there woul! 


N 


remain, as now, the liberty to withdraw their children from 4 


without destroying the provision for the much larger number wit f 
do desire it. Other work would be assigned to such children 


But Dr. Clifford is probably right in thinking that nob mall” 


parents would desire so to withdraw their children. E 

It is perfectly true that the first object of the scheme 5 
establishing a national system. The third object is to wi 
all existing schools, while maintaining public control, and E 
utilising the denominational zeal to which we are inde atl 
the existence of most of the village schools. If what Dr. Oo 
seems to think the only ‘righteous’ plan were attempted mi 


than counterbalanced by the hideous injustice comm j 
ignoring all that has been done by denominational zeal, 
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Me) unjustifiable waste of public money would be incurred, and a 
ty fresh outbreak of hostility, the very thing we wish to avoid, 
TO would be the result. 
at Tf such à plan were put forward there can be no doubt that the 
: Romanist and Ritualist ” would join with those at the other 
extreme, and would drive Bible teaching out of the State schools 
altogether. But they would not succeed in destroying the 
national system. They could not cover the area with voluntary 
schools of their own atmosphere, and the children in the vastly 
larger part of the country, especially in the urban areas, would 
ther be in the position of the children in the French State schools. 
For the danger of secularism does not come from the 
f ‘Romanist and Ritualist’ alone. If the State once secularised 
the schools it would be very difficult (great as is the amount of 
‘genuine religion outside all the Churches’) to replace Biblical 
fon teaching in the course of study. But the recent example of Queens- 
land shows how great an impression can be made upon public 
opinion by a combined effort of denominations to reverse the 
policy of secular education. 

It seems unfortunate that Dr. Clifford appears not to have 
observed that the most formidable opposition to the adoption of 
the proposals embodied in the scheme comes from the parochial 
Dr clergy in rural districts. 

It is certainly not in this sense that he says, what is true 
enough, that it is from the ‘ Romanist and Ritualist’ that the 


i . . 
i real danger of secularism arises. But the real fact is that while 
ul Dr. Clifford would raise the outcry that denominationalism is 


being established by the scheme, the parish clergy cry out that 

je = a . . , . 
the scheme gives practical endowment to undenominationalism 

and is destructive of denominationalism. Extremes meet, we 


It 
i are often told, and verily they do so here. RE 
we Dr. Clifford complains that Cowper-Temple teaching 1s 


RE destroyed by the scheme. Mr. Lathbury, from the Anglican 
A point of view, complains that it is established and endowed, and 
a so they both oppose a scheme which neither destroys nor endows 
., What is called ‘ undenominationalism,’ and which per but 


r does not endow, denominational schools where popul 
fi | of them alongside of Council schools, and. ermit 


teaching in most of the schools in which it has | 
practice. ER. 
It would not be right to close 
efence of Mr. Shakespeare 
r. Clifford quotes doe 
not “right ’ (in the or 
though he does a 
VOL. LXIX—No.. 
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like’ ; but that is a very different thing. Mr. Shakespeare a. _ 
the scheme from the obviously right, religious, and stata it 
standpoint, that it is the fairest arrangement by which the Bat 
can be kept in the schools. Nothing would satisfy Dr. ciel 
but trampling upon the denominational schools witho $ 
promise or consideration. But is this the best way to achi cat 
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peace or righteousness ? ele 
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A LAND VENTURE 


Tae problem of land and its ownership is one which has 
exercised the minds of successive generations since the days of 
the Witenagemot, but for the majority it would still seem to be 
merely a subject for heated discussions and party politics. It 
may, therefore, be of interest to a large section of the community 
to know how that problem has been faced by a gentleman in 
Wiltshire, and with what results. 

It was as a member of the Wilts County Council, in 1889, 
that Major Poore first perceived the opportunity for starting a 
system of Small Holdings which it had long been a dream of his 
to establish. 

The initial processes of this undertaking, capable of such brief 
description, absorbed, however, a great deal of time and energy 
in their development, for ideas are grasped slowly in the South 
country and ambitious effort needs stimulating. 

Frequent house-to-house visitations in one of the districts 
served by the Wilts County Council, and constant discussions with 
the inhabitants of the villages awakened the interest which became 
crystallized into action as time went on; and it is interesting to — 
note how the ‘ establishment of Private Property on a permanent i 
basis,’ as Major Poore expresses it, has contributed to the 
‘uplifting and the moral improvement’ of the inhabitants ae 
themselves. LE Hof See 

The first proposal to divide each village into Wards was ; Ma: 
length adopted : each Ward to contain te houses : an 
itself into a Committee, appointing ma ) 


members : these Chairmen to co! 
the Village. 
i For three years these Ward 
he subject of Peasant P oprietor: 
nging the result of these | 
mittee, not only for furti ) 


course of action 
and desirable t 
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As a consequence of this dissemination and interchan 
e 


ideas and the various suggestions which ensued, Major De 
decided to launch his scheme by purchasing 192 acres of < 
Winterslow at 10l. per acre, with the object of selling it y 

certain conditions to those inhabitants of the village represen 
by their Committee, who wished to establish Peasant Py 
prietorship. i 

The conditions were left to the Village Committee to setila 

First they selected their valuers in the persons of the SUrVEJon 
of Lower Wallop and a neighbouring village, and within a fey 
days they succeeded in dividing 112 acres of the land in questi 
into acre plots, and pricing it on the average basis of 14] w 
acre : some plots, however, being as low as 8l., while others went 
up to 801. The remaining portion of 80 acres, being heavier la 
and not likely to command immediate offers, was sold by th 
purchaser soon after his original transaction. 

This valuation accepted, and the knowledge of it conveyed ty 
each Ward through its Committee, applications for the plots wer 
soon forthcoming from, it must be noted, men whose aveng 
weekly wage did not exceed 16s. These applications were dal 
with by the Village Committee in the order in which they wer 
-received ; and it is encouraging to learn that within six months 
of the valuation, viz. early in 1893, the plots were all taken ų 
by the surrounding inhabitants, some even being bougi 
outright. 

When the applications had all been dealt with, the Jani: 


lang it 


holders were divided off into five groups or divisions, each gril 


supplying its Chairman as representative to what afterward: 
came to be the Land Court. ; 
The work of the Committee being done, they dissolved # 
favour of the Land Court, to whom the landowners now lol} 
as they do to-day, for any necessary legislation and the condui 
of affairs. 
The first duty of the Court was to draw up the terms of a 
ment between Major Poore and his tenants. They were prie”) 
these : i 
The plots were to be held on a lease of 999 years, all payne | 
to cease when the average capital sum of 151. per acre ba” 
paid up. at 
On the original price the leaseholders to pay 5 per cent: ioral 
capital and 5 per cent. towards interest. As security they a 
to discharge the first half-year’s payment on entry, and si 
quently pay six months in advance. LR RAT 
That is to say, Major Poore was ready to lease the Je 
15 years’ purchase on deferred payment of principal and. 
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To all intents and purposes the land was to be freehold, but 
difficulties of transfer turned the scale in favour of the leasehold 
form : hence the 999 years. There was the further object of 
keeping the title alive as in a copyhold. 

The following statistical table was drawn up : 
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eas 1 @ © 067 013 5 5 18 5} 
eee? LO © 0 511 0 14 1 5 4 4 
ocd ae i) 0 5 24 014 94 4 9 7 
eer eee a 100 0 4 54 015 6% 3 14 OX 
ll ITORO 0 8 84 0 16 32 217 9 
es d2 100 0 2 103 Cire 2 0 Æ 
sen epee: 1 0 0 GB @ 018 0 1 2 %4 
ANSE NE 100 o TEI 0 18 10} 039 
nee 0 311 0 0 2 0 3 9 = 
Total 14 311 4 311* | 10 0 0 — 


* Suppose a man borrowed 10}. at 3 per cent. he would pay 6s. per year; 
Gs. X 14 years = 848. = 4l, 4s. 


The interest, that is to say the difference between the original 
price paid by the purchaser and that paid under the above scheme, 
was utilized by Major Poore to form a Reserve Fund for the benefit 
of the property. It can only be drawn upon with the advice of 
the Land Court, and for the common good and benefit of all the 
landholders: i.e. for an investment that would increase the 
Reserve, or for a business or expenditure that would bring a 
common benefit. M 
There is nothing much to meet the outward eye its 
for Winterslow to the casual observer is merely 2 
Sperous-looking village on the slopes of the Wiltshire 
But within the boundaries of its stuccoed walls and, 
hedges, it holds in great measure the solution to the È 
that is occupying all thoughtful minds to-day- For | $ 
history of kindness and enterprise in the direction 
credit : of the awakening of ae! 
on the part of village comm 
Independence of official 
ing’ of the inhabit 
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for all payments have been completed : and out of the a 
leaseholders there are 37 heads of families each enjoying i 
of his own industry, application and thrift, in a well-built 


Cotta, | 


_ of his own, standing on the ground he has bought and toileg 
lii 
| 
l 


F 


to improve, and that now supplies his sustenance and th 
his family. aty 
These facts should surely. provide some food for inquiry i 
from all party bias, and serve to emphasise the small need t $ 
really is for what we call charity, in the working out of 
schemes for the benefit of our fellow-men. Eea 
Major Poore himself says, ‘ My object in startin 
was to show that the principles which guided my actions al 
not merely visionary. They do not begin and end in Sal, 
Holdings. It is the organization for administration which is th 
important part...’ And again, ‘It is undeniable that ever 


g this vente. 


sound effort to help must be self-supporting, which means th 
it must depend on the application of judgment to knowledge t 
the men themselves. No man has ever become prosperous ext 


eT OP 


. heart of the nation. They warn us that an appeal to the people 
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A STUDY OF DEMOCRACY 


LISTENING the other day in one of the courts of Denver to the 
eatechising of the jury which is a preliminary feature of an 
American trial, I was surprised to hear eleven out of twelve jury- 
men publicly avow that they took no practical interest in party 
politics, and had no bias whatever in favour of one side or the other. 
This in the very citadel of democracy, and in a State which has 
crowned it by the bestowal of votes upon women! But in 
America, as in England, party politics are still very generally the 
business of the few and the amusement of the many. With us, in 
times of great popular excitement—and especially when there is 
any question affecting popular self-esteem—voters may crowd 
enthusiastically to the ballot-box. At other times their interest in 
elections is largely of a sporting character—a desire to win victory 
for the particular colour they admire. And, as candidates for 
parliamentary honours know only too well, this feeling does not 
suffice to bring to the polling booth a large proportion of the 
electors unless it is assisted by laborious canvassing, by unreason- 
able appeals to sentiment, and by what are called in America fora 
rides” in motor-cars. Politicians feel that this indifference 
lessens their importance, and they are at pains to declare that the 
differences which divide them are dictated by stirrings of the great 


on a constitutional question will rouse the bitterest feelings : they 
even hint at civil war. I was in Granada at the time of the last 
Spanish election. The issue involved was of grave importance 
Liberalism versus Clericalism. ‘The town was peaceful to dulness, 
and it was entertaining to read the telegrams which were 

despatched to the newspapers of Madrid telling of the disorders mg 
Which the citizens were venting their feelings. _ What a contrast : 
our recent general election has afforded to the ominous prognostica- 


tions of the rival partisans! eee 
Tn theory a A substitutes the rule of the multitude for 
that of the few. Unless we can believe that mankind res 
q Sregate is unconsciously wiser than it 18 COD CE 
tail, it is obvious that until the mais 
17 
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de 
largely in intelligence it is quite unfit to decide question, | 
difficulty. The most that can be said for a reference to an ign 
electorate is that, when the well-informed disagree, it $ bel at) 
consult the ill-informed than to draw lots for a decision A 
would rather be overruled by numbers than be defeated by a Me 
or oppressed by violence. For this reason a democracy is nel 
paratively secure against subversive revolutions : it provides | 
safety-valve for restlessness or discontent. And it is of no ai 
value in presenting to the public a drama which keeps they 
amused and interested. Mr. Lloyd George is certainly a my 
entertaining personality than we can reasonably expect to emeng 
from an hereditary aristocracy. It may be that in the fulness ¢ | 
time the consciousness of power will bring about a fitness for i | 
and that the whole population of a country will take an intelligen 
interest in public affairs and insist upon directing them. Lon 
steps towards this ideal have been taken in America and Au 
where democracy has been untrammelled by the clingings of alt 
time prejudices. Matters of ‘live’ importance, such as edia. 
tion, sanitation and temperance reform, there excite general ant 
practical interest, although large numbers of people are not movi . 
by the less definite questions which have been drawn within th 
vortex of party politics. But so far, in this country at all events 
it is clear that, as under a monarchy or aristocracy, men follo 
leaders, and do little thinking for themselves. 
On scientific grounds we may value democracy because i 
affords scope for the gradual development of the judgment o 
mankind. The variations of human opinion may be compar 
with those physical variations of plants and animals which are tht 
only, if imperfect, instruments of progressive evolution. Somt 
are useful, others are injurious ; but if all be crushed, the capadlll 
for progress is atrophied, and such stagnation follows as in Indi, 
has been the consequence of Brahminical despotism. Und 
monarchy or aristocracy peculiarities of opinion threaten the ie. 
lished order of things, and are promptly stifled. The community 
becomes as a flower-bed the plants of which are kept true to m 
by the rigid elimination of all varying blossoms. The restless ai 
enthusiastic men who represent the varying florescences of hunt 
thought have, after centuries of struggle, succeeded in establi 
ing a court of appeal. They have claimed the protection 0 ; i ; 
masses, and have conciliated the masses by winning for | 
a voice in the management of affairs. Many years may} 
before the enfranchised multitudes take an intelligent inter 4 | 
the schemes that are propounded to them. Having obtain 
privilege of a vote, they are not particularly anxious tO one 
it. But none the less keenly do they value the privilege T i 
they will risk their lives for it. Tts possession enhances thi 
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. Poverty, a man might claim to be treated with respect by all of his 
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1911 


esteem which is the most precious treasure of humanity. You 
may call this feeling vanity if you will : it certainly has something 
in common with vanity. It is strongly self-conscious, and lies poles 
apart from such sentiments as reverence and faith. But it has 
peen of immense service in raising the standard of human comfort 
and respectability. It pervades the atmosphere of the political 
meeting hall, and those orators are most successful whose words 
most effectually appeal to it. Whatever be the tendency of 
popular legislation, it is invariably subject to one condition—that 
it does not detract from popular self-esteem. Pensions are 
accepted where poor relief is spurned. ‘The people may at times 
show indifference to justice, to liberty, or even to self-interest. 
But they are never indifferent to feelings of self-respect. 

The growth of a consciousness of self-respect before all men, 
and its spread to the humblest elements of the population, is the 
most characteristic feature of modern civilisation. Anciently it 
was the monopoly of the few. In classical days it was beyond 
general attainment ; in some countries half the population appears 
to have lived in actual slavery. Traders and manufacturers pain- 
fully struggled for it, and the politics of the Middle Ages were 
largely concerned with the ambition of the richer townspeople to 
stand erect and unabashed in the presence of the nobly born. 
Little more than a century has passed since it was first conceded 
that this ambition might not unreasonably be entertained by the 
mass of the population. It opened to them a fresh and stimulating 
outlook. To feel the glow of self-respect the poor were no longer 
dependent upon the mutual admiration of a small circle of caste 
fellows. The idea that in spite of obscurity of birth, and of 


fellow-men—from the highest to the lowest—gave to life, for the 
multitude, an entirely new meaning. Its circumstances were no 
longer fixedly defined and stereotyped : they might be controlled 
and modified by individual effort. There was an end to such doc- 
trines of fatalism as still dominate the East. This step was gained, 
no doubt, by some encroachment upon the domain of faith and. 
of reverence. Faith is associated with submissiveness and con- 
tentment : it consoles the oppressed by promises of future recom- 
Pense, and even glorifies their afflictions by lofty ideals of tran- 
Scendental self-sacrifice. Reverence makes custom the standard 
of life, and is impressed by the continuity of hereditary succession. 
These ideals have now been limited by the recognition of human 
Snity : this is the characteristic of the spirit of the age. Tt has oe 
Stimulated an amazing human activity. Weare no longer fette 
Y the present or by the past : a vista which seems illimi 
°Pened to individual effort. Circumstances are no longer i de 
“cepted, but are to be subdued : in the campaign agains e 
y s AA es 
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oh, 
everyone, down to the poorest, can subscribe his services: 
there has resulted an expansion of trade and industry which a 
have been unattainable if pioneers had not been enlisted 
whole of the population. We may trace the new do 
moral progress also. Self-esteem makes for at least the Tess | 
ability of the Pharisee. And reforming persuasivenegs | 
secures a foothold for its influence by recognising such gooq ca ! 
ties as even the most vicious possess. What wonder that atal 
ing of self-respect has become the most cherished possession q 
the poor! ; É 
Granting, however, some will say, that the franchise gratis à 
the self-esteem of the masses, do not they value it still more | 
the satisfaction it affords to a desire for power, for justice, or fy 
freedom? With the spread of education and intelligence we mm i 
certainly expect that the electorate will use their authority for ey. 
increasing practical purposes. But so far, in Europe at all events, 
such definite ideals as these seem to make no very strong appe! 
to them. For, if power be their desire, how are we to explain 
their very general indifference to the issues that are raised a 
elections, and the need which politicians experience of exciting thei 
interest by ignoble appeals to passion and prejudice? Moreove, 
the patience with which voters on the losing side possess thet 
souls during long years of impotence is incompatible with a 
insistent itching for power. Disappointment which ral 
touched their hearts would be resented with bitterness an 
with violence. As it is, having asserted their rights b 
voting, they are content to wait for a turn of the tide. Au! 
those of the winning side, after carrying their candidate throu? 
in triumph, are usually satisfied with their victory at the poli 
and show no desire to control or interfere with the leaders thf 
have established in office. There are exceptions. There # 
constituencies which, moved by the activity of local politician 
take a practical interest in parliamentary proceedings, and ef 
presume to dictate to their representative. To him thew intet 
vention is by no means palatable, and it is generally depree 
as no part of the game. To men whose party is out oe a 
democracy offers no power at all: those of the winning ie 
supposed to stand apart unless at any time the support of ies 
voices is needed. It can hardly be a desire for power which ee 
democratic institutions popular with the multitude. How ® né 
have electorates, the vast majority of which are working 4 
asserted their claims to be represented by working men 1? | 
ment ! niet 
: -o ig this %l 
If power be not the object of popular desire, 18 | 
liberty? It pleases us to think of democracy as marches 
accompaniment of songs of freedom. But if we consider, i e] 


ul 4 
from i 3 | À 
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: protest ations of the multitude, but the circumstances to which 
wy they willingly submit themselves, we shall find little to show that 
th they desire to live uncontrolled in the free exercise of private 
: judgment. Indeed, experience is all the other way. Mankind is 
a disgusted by the coarser forms of tyranny, and we owe it to the 
x force of the people’s will that the State cannot penalise us in 
i person or property except through the formality of an open trial. 
dl | It was the people’s will that banished slavery. But in respect to 
| actions which stir the imagination less vividly—in the matters of 
everyday life—the popular tendencies of the present day violate 


an the principles of liberty rather than uphold them. Time was 
fo when it was the creed of Liberal politics that the interference of 
for the State should be limited to the provision of a force of police 
i and a staff of magistrates, and that any intervention with private 


contracts was wholly mischievous. Cobden himself was opposed 
t to factory legislation. Oppressed by the misery and wastage 
which labour suffers in unrestricted competition at the doors ot 
| capital, we have changed our opinions; we are recognising that 
circumstances may render freedom in the hands of capitalists, 
employers, and trusts as dangerous for the masses of the popula- 
tion as if allowed to the criminal classes; and each year adds to 
the statute book measures which employ State agency for the 
restriction of liberty. Socialism is an extreme development of 
this conviction. Chimerical though it be, and opposed to the 
profoundest of our natural impulses, it attracts much sympathy 
and is growing in attractiveness. It is the very antithesis of 
freedom : it would regulate the most intimate domestic concerns 
of mankind—would even use physical pain to compel the idle to 
do their duty. But we need not impress these extreme doctrines 
to assist our argument. It suffices to reflect upon the working of 
Trades Unionism. There have been few tyrants in history who 
have wielded so imperious an authority as a Trades Union com- . 
mittee—who would have dared to insist that thousands of families M 
should relinquish their income and live upon a pittance for weeks 
at a time, however important be the general interests that are ` 
advanced by such a sacrifice. It may be urged that the extreme 
measure of a strike offers the only escape from a condition of 
industrial servitude which, for all practical purposes, 1$ as Oppres- 
sive and degrading as slavery itself. We may agree. But the Fr 
last thing which strikes, and the circumstances which attend 
them, could be taken to illustrate would be a popular appreciation 
of the excellence of liberty. The truth is that for the majority of 
Mankind the exercise of free judgment is an embarrassing and 
Stasteful experience. Which of us in selecting a wedding pre- 
Sent has not felt bewildered and oppressed by variety of a l 
Would not have been thankful were there but one suitable artig 9 A 
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Jay, | 


offered for purchase? If the State relaxes its authorit 


Y, tyrannie | 


are elected in its place. The liberty which the Government D 


accorded to Catholic Ireland has merely assisted leagues an 

Church to establish the most overbearing of despotisms. 
And what of justice? If power, if liberty be not active 

ideals, may not justice be the beacon which attracts their 


à the 


| 
| 
Popular i 
aspita. L 


tions? Reasonably enough. Inexplicable though it may be an | 
scientific grounds, man, living in an environment which shows np | 
traces of justice, is convinced of the existence of justice and cries | 
for it insistently—so long, at least, as it does not conflict with his 
private interests. Beyond doubt a desire to remedy gross injustice | 
has been a moving force in popular upheavals. And yet it dog 


not clearly explain the ambition of the people to be a force in 


politics. For if justice be their object, how is it that, in parla, 4 


mentary elections, they yield so readily to corrupting temptations) 
Having gained political rights, so lightly do they hold their exe. 


d 
| 
| 


q 
j 


i 


cise that honest voting can only be secured by stringent legal | 


penalties. In these circumstances justice can hardly have been ' 


the standard under which they struggled for the right to vote, l 
Moreover, history demonstrates abundantly that popular move | 


ments may be quite indifferent to justice when it conflicts with 
the fancied interests of self-respect. It is sufficient to refer to the 
gross injustices from which Irish Nationalism has not shrunk to 
win support for its propaganda—injustices which its leaders have 
never chosen, or dared, to condemn. Home Rule is apostrophised 
as ‘justice for Ireland’; but it is pressed by the offer of injuries 
to thousands of Irishmen. Can it for a moment be imagined that 
justice and not self-esteem is uppermost in the minds of those who 
clamour for an Irish Parliament—or in the minds of those whol 

Egypt and in India are striving for the subversal of British 

authority? Is it to be supposed that any government the latter | 
could establish would secure the justice now enjoyed by al 
classes under a rule which is disinterested and equitable becat® 


it is alien? Misery on the Congo did not stir very deeply M 


the hearts of the Belgian people.. Take again the indifleren® 


with which Trades Unionism regards the injustices that are ocn i 


sioned by a strike or boycott. In truth, earnest politicians, DM 


whatever colour, are not checked in their reforms by tenderness j 
the rights of others. Even so estimable a movement as that a 
the advance of temperance is impatient of justice when lying os 3 
its path. Leaders whose careers are flattering to popular S% 
esteem, or appeal to popular imagination, are ex A 
ordinary rules of morality. Napoleon personified the Re 
of France, and was expected to show no scruples in his ambi "Bit 
Democracies may admire virtue and justice in the abstract. i 
they are often content under leaders who are unjust and 
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only however, so long as their policy or behaviour inflicts no 
injury upon popular self-esteem. 


There are some who hold that the instincts of democracy are 
erly predatory—that the people desire influence only that they 
may use it to appropriate for themselves the goods of others. This 
opinion is libellous to human nature. Sometimes, it is true, the ? 
oor are attracted by measures that display jealousy of the rich ; 
but when envy is a moving force in politics, it is oftener imported 
by politicians to give grip to their arguments than a spontaneous 

rowth in the hearts of their listeners. As a matter of fact, on a 
dispassionate survey of the course of democratic governments, we 
may feel surprised that the multitude have made so little use of 
their opportunities for attacking property. Spoliatory legislation 

has been practically unknown in France or America; in England 2 
the Small Holdings Act illustrates the tenderness with which 

vested rights are treated, even when they impede the course of a 

popular cry ; in Australia we may wonder at the deference which 

has been shown to the landed monopolies of squatters, in conflict 

although they are with the urgent need of peopling the country. 
Democratic legislation may sometimes be swayed by a desire for 

spoil. But this desire is certainly not the fundamental impulse 

which has urged the masses to demand the franchise. 

We may gain some light from this conclusion as to the real 

meaning of the demand for female suffrage. It is beside 

the point to reply to suffragettes that, as a matter of fact, in 

Christian countries woman has been conceded a position which 

she could never have won—or attempted to win—for herself ; that 

the dignity with which she is invested in the Gospel narrative — 
has so impressed the mind of man that he has raised her socially — 

to an equality with himself, and has secured her against injustice, i 
to which she would willingly have submitted, by a marriage law 2 
that not infrequently constrains his own natural feelings. It is; ae S 
useless to inquire what, as a matter of fact, are the hardships ete: * 
which woman expects to alleviate by the possession ofa vote. The 
question is not practical but sentimental. Women desire the: tar. 
franchise because men possess it, and because, so long as they are À p 
in this matter less privileged than men, full growth cannot be | 
attained by their feelings of self-respect. 


The development of 
ch advantage morally 
and materially to one sex as to the other, and would enable women 
to turn to better purpose the opportunities life offers to them. 
e question is whether to increase woman's self-respect 


Worth while to run the risk of admitting à new element 11 


sonstitution. Whatever be our view, We may conce 
en uence of women in polities would have van 
ce and religion find deeper soil in wo 
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and women’s votes might serve to bring them usef 
balance against increasing egotism. 
So long as democracy is merely an institution under Sa 
restless, enthusiastic or ambitious men find opportunities f ag 
58 = ; ET E : OF Exer. | 
cising their energies, the politician will be the leader rather th, | 
the representative of the people. Politics will tend to becs Í 
craft, with a feeling of exclusiveness which may actually suppres | 
vitality of opinion. This is not perhaps an unfair description 7 l 
our own present condition. The voice of the private member ha; Í 
been silenced. But this development is merely a phase in the Pro. | 
gress of evolution. Itis especially characteristic of the democrac 
of Europe, which (save perhaps that of Switzerland) have not been + 
planted in virgin soil, but have struggled to the light on soil that i 
is (from the reformers’ point of view) cumbered with the relics of 
bygone days. In these circumstances the energies of politician + 
are very largely absorbed in directing a strife between the doctrine 
of equal opportunity for all and the claims of privilege. The + 
United States and our overseas dominions are not troubled by \ 
this discord, for in them privilege has never established itself, and | 
has no claims to be over-ruled. The equal dignity of all white men 
is taken for granted, and one passes to the consideration of prac. 
tical issues. But in the democracies of Europe advanced poli: 
ticians are concerned not merely with the improvement of the 
present but with the extirpation of the past. This excites mud i| 
bitterness of thought and language, since the contest between the 1 
privileged and unprivileged classes touches very keenly the set | _ 
esteem of both. The fruit of this bitterness is the extraordinary | 
unpatriotism which is displayed by popular leaders on this side o {i 
the Atlantic. In the United States and Canada public opinion 4 
would give short shrift to such eccentricities as disrespect to the 1 
national flag.. It waves from every schoolhouse, on motor-cals $ 
and even on perambulators. In the New World, it will be urge T 
there is less poverty than in the Old, and less of the discon 
that is caused by hardship. But the sting of poverty does 1 
enrage unless it is embittered by a feeling of humiliation. E 
the English working classes have by no means a monopoly of os iu 
Englishmen who exert themselves to belittle their ole one 
greatness. In the United States and the colonies demo a 
is a national, not a sectional, creed. There the multitude has ; 
open field, and does not feel itself blocked and circumscr is) 
by sympathies and prejudices which rest upon implications oa 
social inferiority. We may hope, then, that with the Fa 
decay of the past a more healthy tone will pervade the polit be 
the future, and that here, as now across the seas, they k 4 
concerned less with personal than with practical issues, 2 ic i 
appeal more to intelligence and less to sentiment. In Am =g 
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been already stated, public feeling is not deeply stirred by 
differences which distinguish political parties. But the 


! proad dite: AE ; ; 
n | nn population takes a lively interest in practical questions that 
fe eee the moral or material well-being of the community or the 
thay | dignity of the nation. We can read our destiny in the lives of the 


across the seas that have sprung from us; and who can 
hat an electorate, at least five-sevenths of which are work- 
Dot | ing men, will not ultimately insist upon the establishment of a 
r has i Government which is subservient to the interests of the majority— 

| will not control state-administration either by means of 


Me, nations 
Dress | believe t 


a i extra-parliamentary conventions or by a Labour cabinet? 
been H As the political atmosphere clears and the objects of politics 
tht  pecome more definite and practical, the status of the politician 
sal will suffer a transformation. The public will require agents 
ang rather than champions, and, so long as they can depend upon 
rine them to carry out their mandates, they will not require nicety 


of manners or even sincerity of conviction: they will be ready 
to pay them, and may not even be greatly scandalised if they 
add indirectly and dishonestly to their emoluments. The 
corruption which report universally attributes to the people’s 
representatives at Washington and Ottawa is a deplorable 
feature of transatlantic politics. But this degradation is not 


| li- 1 1 - . 

Ex | inevitable. There is no such dishonesty in Australia and New 
tal Zealand. It would be checked were general opinion set against 
the it, and there are signs of an awakening of the public conscience. 


self Mast The final and logical development of democratical theory is the 
I Referendum, which confides to the masses the selection not of 
{ men but of measures. For its successful employment is required 


dient which has proved successful in Switzerland, the States of 
_ America, and the Colonies may not be found equally suited to the 
-less advanced conditions of English politics. a. 

A democracy offers an open field for the discussion of opinions 
Which may be either useful or injurious, and its s 
Upon its ability to adopt the one and rejec 

ndoubtedly under the stress of excitement or passio 

_ e liable to accept a course which is against their interests, ¢ 

; Which they will ultimately discover to be so. A safeguard against 

: oI legislation is a necessary condition of progressive evolution ; 

j this is provided by a Second Chamber. But with à waning 
~ 4, Sect for privilege and tradition this chamber will be effectiv 

a at is to say, will command respect—only when its consti c: 
ae to the sentiment in which democracy 15 rooted— 

ahs a of self-esteem. The electorate must feel that it 

ir own creation. In respect of our House of Lord 


4 the other. 
n the people 
and 


| not only à high range of general intelligence, but an atmosphere 
which is unclouded by feelings of wounded vanity ; and an expe- 


uccess depends — 
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futile to plead that it is historically venerable and hag — 
its part efficiently. Nor will opposition be conciliateg M4 Hon 


average capacity of its members be increased by an ui th, Hon 
of selection from within. It lies open to attack bel 2 on 
constitution makes no such appeal to the self-estee S tis Hon. 
the electors as would be the case were they consult ed f Of Hon. 
time to time in forming it. Their sentiments would ie 
be opposed to the inclusion in the Upper H rl 
pposed to PI ouse of a Permaney 
nucleus. consisting of peers who had held high office under a 
State. The qualification being of service, not simply of heredita ri 
rank, could hardly offend the most jealous susceptibilities, T 
these might be added representatives of the principal shades of 
religious opinion. For the rest, no lesser concession will pr 
manently satisfy the people’s self-respect than that the members 
the Upper, like those of the Lower, Chamber should be elect 
by the people’s votes and hold their seats at its discretion. Buty) 
the cost of no surrender of popular dignity a limitation might | 
imposed upon this discretion which would maintain that ripene 
and breadth of judgment which a second chamber must posses 
Candidature for election to the Upper House might be limited i) 
a senatorial class, which would be precisely and formally define), 
It might include, let us say, peers, privy councillors, presidents 
chambers of commerce, and of the principal philanthropic, indw | 
trial, university, and artistic societies, chairmen of county council, 
and mayors of the principal cities. Constituencies for the Up 
House would be, of course, much larger and fewer in number tha 
those for the Lower House, and such a list would include a suffici 
number of men of both shades of political opinion to enable ea 
constituency to provide itself at each election with a representati | 
who commended himself to the majority of the electors. It woul 
of course, be possible to avoid changing the historic designatid® . 
of the House by giving such of its members as are not peers ‘a 
title of Lords of Parliament. We may shrink from contemplati 
so radical a change in one of the most venerable and most ae | 
institutions which our history has presented to us. But it is” | 
probable that any less drastic reform will finally secure the Up 


House against dangerous fits of popular jealousy. Vyhere g f. 
quakes are expected, it is prudent to build against them. t Ha 
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IN more senses than one the ingenious saying of an eminent 


Anglo-Indian authority, that the British rulers.of India are like 
men bound to make their watches keep time in two longitudes 
at once, is true and apt. How are we to make our watches keep 
the same time in England and in Asia? It is upon this point 
of the two longitudes that I propose to submit some observations. 
"bey may have the good fortune in England and in Anglo-India 
fo be thought worth considering by temperate and reflective 
minds. Among two or three stock admonitions only too familiar 
tg anybody who has taken part in action or discussion about our 


; Tule in India, none is more well worn than that wise rule there 
wall be overthrown by the folly of democracy here. To call it well 
Worn is far from meaning that it does not deserve consideration. 


the contrary, if we realise the enormous weight, complexity, 


cacy, and hazards of all the obligations, actual and contingent, 
Asiatic continent, 
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190 THE .NINEIEENIH CENTURY tu, 
secutive, attention from politicians, press, public, perhaps ey 
from cabinets, than has hitherto been the fashion. Ag hat 4 
of history, empire over distant dependencies has not been bee 
down by democracy at the metropolis. Our own unforgettable 
disruption was due to a patrician oligarchy in charge of the 
machinery at Westminster, misreading and mismanaging demp | 
cracy in Virginia and Massachusetts. The British government | 
of dependencies during the last forty years—taking 1867 roughly À. 
as the opening of a democratic system—has nothing to fear from *" 
comparison with its predecessors, or with either uuperial France 
or imperial Germany. 1t was under absolutism, not democracy 
that the refulgent orb of Spain slowly sank away in South America, | E. 
Bureaucracy wore down the stupendous fabric of New Rome and * 
the Eastern Empire. It was legionaries, tax-collectors, bar 

| barians from the North, not assemblies in the Forum, that — 
loosened and dispersed the majestic sway that held mankind # 
from the Tweed to the Orontes and the Nile in Roman obedience, » 

| The Oligarchic party was at the root of Athenian declension. 
‘I do not imply that these convulsions to and fro: ofi world-wide — 
realms have special morals for us in India to-day; but they areas 
juseful corrective against passing off for universal truth about p $ 
democracy what is in fact little more than an illusory catchword. 
of the hour. _ 
I if 
On the whole, it looks as if the deficiency of interest in Indit 
were being repaired. Among the elements of this improvement 
it is impossible not to count the remarkable letters printed by + 
Mr. Chirol in the Times last year, and the wide interest they À 
kindled.among a host of readers who had never found Indi Fes | 
‘subjects interesting before. The letters have now been revised à 
and republished in a volume of moderate compass’ with a comi y | 
mendatory introduction by Sir Alfred Lyall, whose own insight | 
imagination, and genius have made him the most instructive WA f 
luminoùs of the writers that Indian experience has produces 
The book is well written, and therefore easy to read; the top 
are varied, profoundly exciting, and often picturesque; the to 
is grave and careful, as befits a theme so tremendous in its imp? al 
Instead of theoretic disquisition, sonorous generalities, cae otel 
declamation, it is thoroughly actual and alive, with a we sant 

supply of chapter and verse. The scientific explorer 80€ 4% 

in hand with the critic of the occasions of the hour. 

posed in’ the air, it has the attraction of wide experience 

Pah. for the writer has visited India some nine. 

A ‘irty-years, and has had excellent opportunities of 

S of ndian Unrest. By Valentine Chirol. Maemil’ nand Co. 18 
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rulers both there and here at close quarters. By the title of his 
folume and otherwise, he is thought by some to make the diffi- 
/oulties labelled as unrest the only facts worth attending to; and 
{ people coming home exclaim that they find unrest bulking much 
larger here than there. But all will agree, Whatever the propor- 
tions, depth, and vitality of unrest, it 1s in Spirit near enough to 
‘downright revolt, to deserve examination, and this is what Mr. 
‘Chirol performs on a scale and method demanded by its signifi- 
‘cance, if it were only an isolated and transient phenomenon. 
‘Above all, we are conscious of being in the hands of a man 
“animated by that peculiar sense of practical responsibility, the 
lack of which makes so much political discussion, whether on 
India, Second Chambers, Referendum, or anything else, how- 
ever ingenious, sustained, and plausible as literature, yet essenti- 
ally worthless for extricating statesmen from dilemmas. 

It is a prime motto for a book like this that there can be no 
safe politics without history. Maine was never wearied of saying 
that the Mutiny in 1857-58 was a supreme trial of strength, which 
made it the.most important fact in the whole records of our Indian 
connexions. Painful as its memories in many ways must always 
be, some estimate of that sanguinary and desperate transaction is 
doubtless essential to a really well-bottomed judgment of later 
events. Fortunately, it was not within the scope of the present 
volume to reopen one of the overwhelming political and military 
chapters in British history. The writer naturally contents 
himself with exploring the roots of his own_upas tree within the 
time of our own immediaté generation. Whether the historical 
Section, presenting a connected narrative of the rise and spread 
of disturbance in the political atmosphere during the last twenty 
years, assigns the right degree of importance to each link in the 
chain of unfavourable incidents, we are not here concerned. 
Experts differ as to the exact proportions of this or that event or 
personage, and their precise relations with one another. Even a 
less careful and connected survey than this, of all the uncomfort- 
able signs before our eyes would be a decided gain, by dissipating 

the illusion that all was sunshi until the 
Partition of Bengal. Te more 
an this, and goes far wider and deeper. W hether, again, Mr. 
hirol has confined his examination too narrowly to the cities, and 
a 80ne deep enough into the evidence of seditious spirit wey 
illages, appears to be doubted by some not incompetent critics. 
hatever deduction that may make from the complete. eae 
wean {Nir ao singularly eompreheneise, it dues no Tet He 
= to his general conclusion. The point has been political 
. aderrates the share of economic causes in producing 
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Peh, 


Another objection is that his colouring is, as à whole, 4 
sombre. Some say he is too cold. Well, anybody can be bap 
To be violently heated either way, in a case so complex a 
inscrutable as India, is to be a simpleton. Undoubtedly th 
cheerful stoic’s heart is a regal help to the responsible mules 
S@va indignatio has its own due hour ; but hope is the better vein: 
it is nearer the working daylight. Still, a public instructor js 
none the worse, rather he is much the better, for seeing the facts 
through a field-glass as they are, instead of composing them-into 


an artistic picture to suit a foregone decision. 


II 


In view of the great general question how the omnipotence of 
democracy, and all its influences direct and indirect, are likely to 
affect Indian rule, the particular question of the relations between 
the Secretary of State and the Governor-General in Council is 
j cardinal. It is not a branch of the main issue; it is, in fact, a 
trunk. Mr. Chirol looks to the greatest possible decentralisation y 
in India, “subject to the general, but unmeddlesome, control of a 
the Governor-General in Council, and to the greatest possible 
freedom of the Government of India from all interference from 
home, except in regard to those broad principles of policy which 
it must always rest with the Imperial Government, represented 
by the Secretary of State in Council, to determine.’ This is well 
enough, but Mr. Chirol knows far too much of the range of al 
administration not to be aware that his exposition is too loose to 
be a real guide in everyday practice. . The difficulty arises in the 
demands of each particular case. A local government, or 
instance, proposes a stiff campaign of prosecutions for sedition: à 
The Viceroy in Council, on the broader grounds of his policy # | 
the time, disapproves. Who is to decide whether his disapproval 
and disallowance are ‘meddlesome’? In this diametrica 
opposition of views, is the Lieutenant-Governor or the Governor 
General in Council to have the last and decisive word ? S 3 B | 
larger issues. A Viceroy insists that a particular change in mili e i 
À administration is unwise, and at any rate that the appoin es 5 

of a certain military officer would be the best if the change a ia 
accepted. How can we say on ‘broad principles of Ta oi 
whether the Cabinet would be justified in overruling the Vicen 


f on either limb of the business, until we have investigated all k 
f cireumstaricés~of qualification and—personality? And a n 
| upon this investigation that the applicability of the Bee: Pa 

| ciple, whatever it may be, and if you were quite sure a ai 
ME lucky enough to find it, must necessarily depend? It 
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many more of them judiciously hidden away-te-dnsty-eternity-in 


pigeon-holes and tin boxes. Suppose a parliamentary debate 
were to arise. For one argument turning on a broad principle, 
a score, and those the most effective, would turn upon items of 
circumstance. Me 
There has been in both Indian and English journals much 
loose, inaccurate, and ill-informed argument on this important 
matter during the last six or seven years. That is what makes 
it well worth while to clear up some of the confusion, certainly 
not for the dubious pleasure of fighting old battles over again, but 
to reach a firm perception of the actual constitution of Indian 
Government, with a view to future contingencies that may any 
day arrest the attention of Cabinets or Parliaments. ` The 
controversy came into full blaze in 1905, when, as Mr. 
Chirol puts it (p. 311), the Viceroy of the day felt himself com- 
pelled to resign, because he was overruled by the Home Govern- 
ment. Mr. Chirol seems to accept, though not without some- 
thing like reluctance, the only tenable principle—namely, that 
‘the ultimate responsibility for Indian government rests un- 
questionably with the Imperial Government represented by the 
Secretary of State for India, and therefore in the last resort with 
the people of the United Kingdom represented by Parliament.’ 
This is incontestable, as will be shown in a few moments, and no 
responsible person in either of the two Houses will ever dream of 
getting up to contest it, even in days when such singular anxiety 

í prevails to find new doctrines and devices for giving the House of 
| Commons the slip. Nobody will dispute that the Cabinet are 
| just as much masters over the Governor-General, as they are 
| over any other servants of the Crown. The Cabinet. through a 
{ | Secretary of State, have an inexpugnable right, subject to law, 
i | to dictate policy, to initiate instructions. to reject proposals, to 
| have the last word in every question that arises, and the first 

| Word in every question that in their view ought to arise. On no 

other terms could our Indian svstem come within the sphere of 
Parliamentary government. Without trying to define political 
telations in language of legal precision. we cannot shut our eyes 

to the obvious fact that where the Secretary of State or the Prime 

Minister has to answer a challenge in Parliament on Indian 
business, he could not shield himself behind the authority of the 

. 0Vvernor-General, nor could he plead (except in expenditure) the 

| Opinion or action of the Indian Council at Whitehall. And here 
| would interpose a caveat against a position incidentally taken 
i. by Mr. Chiro] it has often been by a great many people besides, 
i which ol, as 1t has often been by & £ lusion of India from 

A comes dangerously near to the exclusion ee 

arliament, or of Parliament from India—put it as we will. No 

Prudent man will be in a hurry to unlock the arcana of empire, 


G 
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Feb, 
even if he had a master-key—and the most harmless arts are 
always without innocent arcana of their own—but it ig an E 
manly and impolitic sort of caution, because pregnant question. 
that have been raised command reserve in handling, to leave i 
wrong answers to_pass muster by default. Not by such tren 
are difficult constitutions successfully worked. : 
What does Mr. Chirol say? The doctrine of the Governor. 
General in Council being the agent—as he has been called—of the 
Cabinet ‘ ignores one of the most important features of his office 
—one indeed to which supreme importance attaches in a countr 
such as India, where the sentiment of reverence for the Soyerei 
is rooted in the most ancient traditions of all races and creeds,’ 
‘The Viceroy,’ Mr. Chirol proceeds, ‘ is the direct and personal 
representative of the King-Emperor, and in that capacity, at any 
rate, it would certainly be improper to describe him as the agent 
of the Secretary of State.’ In all that follows as to the import- 
ance of upholding the figure of the Governor-General, nobody 
concurs more whole-heartedly than the present writer. As Lord 
Salisbury once said, ‘I hold. the monarchy must-seem-to-be as 
little constitutional-as-possible.’ Still, any serious politician, with 
the sincerest respect for all the ‘ solemn plausibilities ’ of these 
stately, imposing, and substantially important human things, 
will be incorrigibly slow to believe that cither this great officer 
or any other servant of the Crown is, or can be, constitutionally 
withdrawn from ministerial control. Nor is it easy to discover 
any good foundation either in law or established practice for the 
contrary doctrine. Mr. Disraeli, writing to Queen Victoria 
about the new law of 1858, spoke of further steps that 
[were necessary ‘ to influence the opinion and affect the imagina: 
‘tions of the Indian populations. The name of your Majesty ought 
'to be impressed upon their native life.’? Nor will any wise man 


deny the enormous political value in India of all the ideas that 


are associated with the thought of personal sovereignty. This 
is a different question, or, in fact, it is no question at all. 
But let us distinguish. In the debates of 1858 the direct i 
nexion with the Crown was recognised as of great importance d 
Lord Palmerston and others,’ but among the resolutions on suis A 
the Bill was founded was this, as finally reported : ‘ That, for p a 
purpose [i.e. transfer to the Crown] it is expedient to PET 
that her Majesty, by one of the responsible Ministers of i 


to the Government and Revenues of India. . . whic ur a p 
may be now exercised and performed ’ by the old Board o 


io nothing EN 
and Directors of the East India Company.“ There is nothing a 


3 Martin, Life of the Prince Consort, iv. 233. 
* Hansard, vol. 148, p. 1283. ; r -26 
“ Hansard, vol. 150, p. 2253. A speech of Mr. Disraeli’s (April 7 
ib. vol. 149, p. 1658, is worth reading on the point under discussion.. 
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about direct personal representation ; the unmistak 
tion is exactly the opposite. 

What is, or is not, constitutional quality in act or policy, as 
innumerable debates are now showing, takes us on to slippery 
syound. Happily for our immediate purpose, the Indian system 

; ih a written one, resting on statute and instruments as good as 
statute. Mr. Chirol. as I have said. admits that ultimate responsi- 
bility rests unquestionably with the Horne Government represented 
by the Indian Secretary. Yet he tries his hand at making out a 
case for limitation of the Indian Secretary’s power, authority, and 
duties, so severe as to make snch responsibility perilously shadowy 
and second-hand. His examination of the texts bearing on the 
matter hardly professes to be exhaustive, and its implications must 
be pronounced somewhat misleading. Let us see. 

In 1858 Queen Victoria announced to the princes, chiefs, 
and people of India that she had taken upon herself the 
government of the territories in India heretofore adminis- 
tered in trust for her by the East India Company, and 
further: ‘We, reposing especial trust and confidence in the 
loyalty, ability, and judgment of our right trusty and well 
beloved cousin . . . constitute and appoint him to be our 
first Viceroy and Governor-General in and over our said terri- 
tories, and to administer the government thereof in our name, 
and generally to act in our name and on our behalf, subject to 

fae: orders and regulations as he shall, from time to time, receive 
through one of our Principal Secretaries of State.’ The principle 
so definitely announced has been uniformly maintained. The 
Royal Warrant appointing the Governor-General always con- T 
tains the provision thus set forth in the Mutiny Proclamation: 
‘Now know that We reposing especial trust and confidence 
in the Fidelity, Prudence, Justice, and Circumspection of you the , 

. Said Victor Alexander, Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, have nomi- — 
nated, made, constituted, and appointed you to be Governor- 

1 General of India . . . to take upon you, hold and enjoy the 

i Office . .. during our Will and Pleasure subject nevertheles 

such instructions and_direetions as you . . - shall as Gove 

General of India in Council from time to time receive un 

the hand of one of Our Principal Secretaries of Stat 
language of the Mutiny Proclamation, and of the Wa 

:PPointment, clench the question so far as the 

I Council is concerned. 

The position, on the other hand, of the © 
under the statutes is quite as clear, though 

Words to set it out, and a trifle more of 

of 1858 calling the Indian Secreta 
bee as herein otherwise provi 

“pal Secretaries of State 1 


able implica- 
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Peh, 
like powers and duties in anywise relating to the Government 
Revenues of India, and all such of the like powers over al] oficer 
appointed or continued under this Act, as might or should iat 
been exercised or performed by the East India Company, a i 
the Court of Directors or Court of Proprietors of the ea 
Company.’ This section continues to the Secretary of State all 
the powers of the Company, and the relations of the Company to 
their Governor-General were defined in the Regulating Act of 
1772 : ‘ The said Governor-General and Council for the time bein 
shall, and they are hereby directed and required to, obey all such 
orders as they shall receive from the Court of Directors of the said 
United Company.’ Then by the Act of 1784, which plays so 


‘famous a part both in his own career and in party and political 


history, Pitt called into existence the body of Commissioners who 
became known as the Board of Control. Their business, ag set 
forth eight years later, was ‘to have and be invested with full 


. power and authority to superintend, direct, and control all acts 


Seenaa 


operations and concerns which in anywise relate to or concern the 
civil or military government or revenues of the said territories and 
acquisitions in the East Indies.’ All these powers and duties, 
formerly vested either in the Board of Control, or in the Company, 
the Directors, and the Secret Committee in respect of the govern- 
ment and revenues of India, were to be inherited by the Indian 
Secretary. In short, as it is plainly summed up in that magnifi- 
cent enterprise, the Imperial Gazetteer of India, composed, I 
think, officially at Simla, the Secretary of State ‘has the power 
of giving orders to every officer in India, including the Governor- 
General.’ $ 

It may seem waste of time to labour all this, as if we were 
forcing what, twenty years ago at any rate, was a wide open door. 
Though occasional Phrases of.a.splenetic turn may be found in the 
printed correspondence of a Governor-General, there has never 
been any serious pretension to deny, dispute, or impair the patent 
truth that the Cabinet is the single seat of final authority. On 
powerful Viceroy, in a famous speech full of life and matter, di 
indeed declare that if the day should ever come when the Governor 
General of India is treated as the mere puppet or mouthpiece a 
the Home Government, required only to carry out whatever p 
it may be thought desirable to transmit, then the post Do a 
cease to exist.° To be sure it should: everybody would el nm: | 
just as they would at least profess to agree in rejecting the $ id 


u 
more absurd counter doctrine, that the Home Government sho a 


(LG D 
be the puppet of an infallible Man on the Spot. The clash Er q 
never arise, and, in fact, very rarely “has.arisen. The ‘à 
* Vol. iv. p. 36. us 
ë Lord Curzon in India, p. 579. 
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or rity that can be found for the smooth working of what is un- 
à ee get tremely delicate piece of machinery, ae 
ts aoniably an ex ones delicate piece o machinery, must be sought 
ve in the right judgment of the two partners ; in their common feeling 
y of responsibility, in patience, mutual regard, coneord-in.funda- 
i mentals if not in every circumstantial, and perhaps—with no 
EN | ersonal leaning to astrology--T may add the contribution named 
Lo by Machiavelli in his famous chapter on the part playedin-troman 
of things by Fortune and the Stars. With common sense and good 
g f juck—not the most modest of demands—all goes well. Nowhere 
h in the whole huge and infinitely diversified structure of what is 
d called the Empire, do the personal elements and their right balance 


of equanimity and energy count for more than they count in India.” 


ingr 


ts 


© 
PSE 


; | The point, however, of the relation of these two personages 
j 3 F, à ith their respective councils, is in one 
À with one another, and with t resp è 
; sense secondary. I have spoken of it as cardinal, only because the 
i question as to the men who have to work the machinery contains 
within it even more momentous questions as to the forces of social 
; steam or political electricity, English and Asiatic, that limit and 
i direct its operations. Two circumstances happen to make inquiry 
. into these issues specially opportune to-day. One is the prudently 
| guarded expansion of popular government in India by the 
| Councils Act, passed by Parliament in 1909. The other is the 
expansion of popular power, and the distribution of it as an 
organised foree, in Parliament at home. These two changes, 
though not connected with one another in substance, principle, Pe: 
or form, are evidently destined in the fulness of time, perhaps Noe à 
very long time, to prove themselves changes of the first order in 
their effects upon Indian policy in all its most extensive bearings. 
Nor should we omit a further most relevant consideration. Self- | 
government in India itself means two things. In one sense, it 


touches the relations of the indigenous population to European — ‘ 
provincial and local. 


etween both people 


tem with which 
is to be found ir 


ado and its Outgrowths (1901). His cone: 
ae by which the question of the currency 
pare much less repulsive than he might s 
Probl arly competent foreign observer, has com; 
Plent ems of British India, admirably conceiW 

y of vivida vis (Macmillan & Co. 1910). 
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À head, though not easy to adjust, is easy to understand : it ot 
i itself on democratic principles borrowed from ourselves bon 
į home and in the self-governing dominions. The second at 
! different. Tt has not yet taken formidable shape, bnt it soon R 
\The tuling anthority in India is sure to find itself fortified a 
\pressure from the new Councils in forcing Indian interests, and 
en ¡what is more, the Indian view of such interests, against fe 
tendency here to postpone them to home interests. Mr. Chita 
(p. 817) looks forward to the Government of India assuming on 
manv vital questions an attitude of increased independence 
towards the Tmnerial Government. The Indian Press is not in. 
correctly described, with some notorious and criminal exceptions, 

asimproving. The writer of a series of graphic 


and pointed letters 
from Calentta, printed last antumn in the Morning Post, assiireg 


us that the Indian newspapers are daily showing more of the 
practical handling, determination. and persistence that gives the 
Press its inflnence elsewhere. ‘Ten vears ago economic subjects 
had the palest interest for the Bengali editor. He would 
fulminate abont the ‘drain’ of the pension list or the cost of 
the Army, but he tronbled himself little about the incidence of 
taxation or the growth of industrial enterprise. He is now deve- 
loning a sharp eve for Bndgets, an informed opinion of improve- 
ment trusts.’ Cotton-excise-and-the opium trade are sure to come 
pretty speedily into question, and when they do. the oracles of 
British and Indian interests may speak in contending tongues. 
Mr. Chirol himself makes about religions edneation some sugges- 
tions that seem likely to come into conflict with the prepossessions 
of the religious world in England and Scotland. ‘The more we 
fare determined,’ he says, ‘to govern India in accordance with 
| Indian ideas and Indian interests, the more we mnst rely upon & 
Istrong. intelligent, and self-reliant Government of India.’ With 
‘that we need not in any way quarrel. if we only take care that the 
4 words are well understood in the light of some very plain facts. 
The strength of Tord Hardinge in Council is British strength. 
The seventy thousand European soldiers are a British fore 
created, supplied, and worked under the eye of the Army Got y 
in their palatial edifice at Whitehall. In all times and po a 
intelligence and self-reliance must be virtues, but: they a of 
evidently practised under totally different conditions by 2 Me 
at Simla, and hy Sir Wilfrid Laurier at Ottawa or General a 
at Pretoria. The crucial problem awaiting us will be how a 
this intelligence and self-reliance in step with kindred gag 
i tions in all the governing forces of so many kinds in Engl oan 
i This brings us to the kernel of the controversy. Anybody T 
see that, however decorously veiled, pretensions to oust the 


of Commons from part and lot in Indian affairs—and this 
AR ADD IT | 


À 


Collectio 
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ig d the tone now in fashion on one side of the controversy really comes 
at to—must lead in logic, as in fact, to the surprising result of placing 
1 i what is technically called the Government of India in a position of 
y. | bsolute irresponsibility to the governed. Now this, whatever else 
y j it may be, is at daggers drawn with the barest rudiments of 
1, | democratic principle. So, for that matter, is it incompatible with 
M | divine right or the autocracy of the sword. Even the fiercest of 
| | Oriental tyrants always ran some risk of having his throat cut 
n | or his coffee poisoned, if he pushed things too far. Tf it is not 
e i wholly superfluous and even of the nature of impertinence to say 
1. as much, nobody who has had anything to do with them can for 
5, an instant doubt the active and living responsibility of the British 
à authorities to their own conscience and high-minded sense of 
8 public duty ; or that their standard of devotion to the objects of 


e national service, and a zealous interest in the burdens that it lays 
e | upon them., is as firm as could animate any band of men, civilian 
8 or soldier, that were ever organised to bear the banners of a 
l mighty State. They have moreover the sense of responsibility that- 
a | consists in a business-like desire to see their work well and suc- 
Í cessfully done; and, more than that, it is notorious that the 
F British authorities have constantly been the protectors, the 
3 systematic and sedulous protectors, of sections of the native popu- 
J lation against oppression at the hands of native superiors. Still. 


just like the good despot, the best bureaucracy is one thing and 
democracy is another. 
Mr. Chirol condemns the term ‘ bureaucracy ` as a linguistic 
4 barbarism,..and no doubt it is a hybrid name for a thing that people 
Jo | “often thoughtlessly dislike as muchas he dislikes the word. Hybrid 
Te | or not, we cannot do without it. The essence and meaning has 
: been described by a friendly pen as-the concentration of the work 
De, of. government in the hands of officials by-profession. Without 
a such a profession the machinery of governm nasi 
| most other countries, would come to a stop. but the official will 
be no less conscientious, industrious, vigilant. Or incorruptible 
than he is, the more he feels the direct breath of that public opinion 
at home in which he was born and bred- Nes official 
Specialisation is a bad thing. sciolism in the critic may be worse. 
Still Englishmen are seldom really wanting in deference to the 
i expert, if the case can be reasonably explained. The Emperor 
i Nicholas, as he lay on his death-bed before the end of the Onim 
| War, complained that Russia was governed by ten thousanc à 
tchinovniks. Autocrat as he was, they were bis master. T 
| | Was bureaucracy with a vengeance, and it ended ill. The Em 
à abrics that have within the last few years been reared se 
{| (2° southern region of Whitehall. might seem as if the a 
foresaw a time when the officials would need. Spacious 
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‘ah 
ven on our own self-governed shore. How far What 
by the same name here for a great service of fine tradition à 
/strictly regardful of Parliament, is destined to go, who can Bi 
As for democracy, there are said to be two hundred definiti 
of Liberty, and if we try to fit a definition of democracy to aA 
tions so divergent as are to be found in Athens, Rome, Flora 
England in all the stages of her constitution since 1688 à 
United States first with slavery and then without slavery a 
shall run the two hundred accounts of Liberty very clous I 
suppose the whole world would hardly contain the defini. 
tions, treatises, dialogues, and dissertations that have been 
written about it by men of famous name and every type and 
time, from Plato, Aristotle, Pericles, St. Thomas Aquinas, and 
all the rest, down to Byron's compact account of democracy 
as “only-an-aristocracy of blackguards.’ There is no word 
according to Maine—here using tones of a singular emphasis due 
ito his rooted aversion to popular government in all its meanings— 
oa there is no word about which a denser mist of vague language, 
N'and a larger heap of loose metaphors, has collected.’ 8 We need 
‘not tremble at the thought of these perilous quicksands, for 
democracy in my present piece means nothing more vague, misty, 
loose, or metaphorical than the grand and solid fabric devised by 
Simon de Montfort, or whoever else it was, and now known all 
over the world as the House of Commons. It is not any abstract 
and disembodied phantom of democracy that concerns us. It is 
the question of adjusting our rule in Tndia to parliamentary 
government. 


IV 


We are not required to examine the whole long list of the E 
vices imputed to democracy as a form of government (as k 
all democracies were alike); how it is sworn and devoted to 


PA 
ae 


A if he never perceived it before, how impossible it would be, a a a 
i possible how mischievous, to transplant simple ideas and Hee 
principles into the hundred disparate communities that PP 
“India, Reaction, too, by the way, has its simple ideas fie 

revolution has. As the present writer put it three years 98 
* Popular Government, p. 59. ; 
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janguage quoted by Mr. Chirol : ‘We shall get through this 
clouded moment, but only with self-command, and without any 
quackery or cant, whether it be the quackery of blind violence 
disguised as love of order, or the cant of unsound and misapplied 
| sentiment, divorced from knowledge and untouched by cool con- 
sideration of the facts.’ i 
In discussing the government of dependencies by a free State, 
Mill declares that in this age of the world there are few more 
important problems than how to organise the rule of more back- 
ward populations by the agents of the more advanced, so as to 
make it a good instead of an evil to the subject people, providing 
them with the best attainable present government, under condi- 
tions most favourable to their future permanent improvement. 
{The ruling country in such cases ought to be able to do for its 
subjects all that could be done by a succession of absolute 
inonarchs, guarantecd by irresistible force against the precarious- 
hess of tenure attendant on barbarous despotisms, and qualified — 
| by their genius to anticipate all that experience has taught to the $ 
Í more advanced nation.’ On our immediate point of responsibility, — 
he draws a just distinction between governing a country under 
responsibility to the people of that country, and governing one 
country under responsibility to the people of another. Be it so. 
Still our question remains, to whom, then, is the paramount 


e mutation in the political temper and aims 
schools of thought or feeling in London, Simla, Poona, Ber 
aS only been matched by successive mutations in administrati 
Machinery. This long series of alterations in the 
oan government are only less remarkable, if 
“ss, than the expansion of territorial domini 
* Indian Speeches (1909), p- 7 
1 Representative Government, 


(= 
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\ 


|. is the greatest of all securities for good government, r 


| large should comprehend the point of issue, provided there are any 
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British factory at Surat in 1612, or the acquisition of M 
1689, into the vast confines of our present day. but to 
; Mill and his proposition that ‘ while responsibility to the 


adras iy 


S0Verneg 


5 sponsibiliy 
| to somebody else not only has no such tendency, but is as likely ¢ 


| produce evil as good.’ ll, ill would it become ine ' to lay han 
: my father Parmenides,’ but tis proposition seems to brin F 
within sight of the doctrine, always quite ready to assert itself 
or at least to exert a private hold in minds of a certain cast and 


habit, that the whole deliberative, executive, and judicial exp. . 


rience concentrated at Westminster and Whitehall, and all the 
lessons and ways of looking at the art of government derived 
therefrom, are a commodity for which ` they have no use’ in the 
administration of Asiatic communities. It is not necessary, 


. however, to say more on this, because Mill comes at last sut. 


ciently near for practical purposes to the point now before vs, 
‘Lhe responsibility,’ he says, ‘of the British rulers of India to 
the British nation is chiefly useful because, when any acts of the 
Government are called in question, it ensures publicity and dis 
j cussion ; the utility of which does not require that the public at 


individuals among them who do; for a merel y moral responsibility, 
not being responsibility to the collective people, but to every 
separate person among them who forms a judgment, opinions may 
be weighed as well as counted, and the approbation or disapproba 
tion of one person well versed in the subject may outweigh that of 


thousands who know nothing about it at all. It is doubtless a l 


useful restraint upon the immediate rulers that they can be put 


upon their defence, and that one or two of the jury will form al 
opinion worth having about their conduct, though that of thè 
remainder will probably ^- several degrees worse than none 


Such as it is, this is the amount of benefit to India from the control 


: Le Jiament 
exercised over the Indian Government by the British Parliament 


and people.” Though set out with something less than hie 1 


ble to 1 
how Jo 1 
dunce) 


lucidity and force, and by no means exhausting the case, thi 
content us. No Government can be trusted if it is not lia 
be called before some jury or another, compose that jury 
will, and even if its majority should unluckily happen to be + any 
Our British demos so far has done nothing to warrant 4 
scowling appr ions. Consider the’ most recent exp 
The House of Commons elected at the beginning of 1906 if 
sented the high-water mark of all the opinions, lean 
ciples, sentiments, convictions, that would Doe = à 
jealous, critical, and suspicious of any system necessari " bias 
upon non-democratic principles. Yet has any House eve | ques” 
more reserve in handling Indian business? Embarrassing 


, 
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léturn to | 
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“Chirol in these pages, difficulties and dangers of no common 
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fons of all sorts have been asked. So they were, and always will 
be, not only about India, but about Egypt, about foreign policy, 
about the Navy. L'o prepare the answers, consumes wastelully but 
perhaps not wholly without profit the time of the Minister and 
the office. They are a nuisance to ambassadors and sea-lords and 
fverworked secretariats at Simla. After all, they are like bad 
weather, of which both officers and men have to make the best, 
and the best is not so bad as to be at all unbearable. Impatient 


% critics should note this, moreover, that if a question is serious in 


the degree of its embarrassment, and if the Minister says so, Says 
that to answer is against the public interest, the thing falls. The 
Indian questions in Parliament since 1906, to any Minister who 
should happen to have undergone the wearing and sometimes 
ferocious ordeal of Irish questions—not seldom, in troubled times, 
forty, fifty, sixty, in an afternoon, almost as many as Indian 
questions in a session—have been child’s play. At about the 
same date as the election of 1906, from causes explored by Mr. 


4gravity advanced on the Indian horizon. They were met in their 
ore violent and lawless forms by stern measures of repression. 
hese measures assuredly did not escape notice in the House of 
Commons, nor would it have done the House any credit if they 
had escaped. Vigilance over such things is just what the House 
of Commons exists for. Here is not the place for a single word 
jupon the right or wrong of the measures themselves, but this at 
least is certain, that no vote or speech or motion or chain of 
troublesome questions in the House of Commons arrested, or was 
seriously designed to arrest, their operation. If any imperfectly 
informed disputant chooses to contend that their operation might 
have been more extensive and still more efficacious, but for the 
knowledge and the fear in the mind of the Government of mina- 
tory misgivings in Parliament, then he is really arguing that the 
Secretary of State at Whitehall and the Governor-General at 
imla should between them be free to make and execute aby laws 
hey like, without responsibility to anybody either in India or at 
ome.. Quod est absurdum. i i 
Argumentation of this sort, thus put into plain words, recalls 
Some pungent language of that stout-hearted lawyer, Sir James 
Stephen, about persons in India who in his daÿ objected to what 
ey regarded as over-legislation, not, as he says, because they 
objected so much to any particular law, as to the government of 
une country by laiv at all. ‘It is a favourite doctrine, he says, 
it at the Government of India possesses the absolute POSE of 
the 614 native States, subject only to such limitations 2s it chooses 
Ober Tate’ s Life of Lord Mayo, à, 163-9. A chapter containing many 
ations still salutary. 
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\ to impose upon itself by express law.’ This was written in 18 
No more remarkable advance has taken place in the genes 
that has intervened, than the gradual decline of the state of Re 
that Stephen here analyses and rebukes. The temptatio 
obvious. Executive short-cut is so much simpler than à c 


aoe a cireum, 
spect tribunal. Yet everybody in his cool moments will om 


nothing could be worse than any revival of the old ill-omeneg 
opposition between the King’s Courts and judges on the one Side 
and the Company’s Courts and services on the other. The King’, 
Courts in such untoward circumstance may be expected to stand 
firm. No worse shake could be given than their acquiescence in 
any attempts to dislodge them—to set up executive convenience 
as rival or superior to judicial decision. No surer gain can be 
imagined than the steadily increasing confidence among the 
people of India in the inflexible justice, impartiality, and compe- 
tence of the Courts. The connexion between political and judi- 
cial institutions is always close and deep, and the best working 
administrators in either will tell us that our ascendancy is best 
secured in both by steadfast regard for the virtues of humanity 
and strict good faith. Í 


V 


One slightly ominous sign of possible mischief at home both to 
Andia and to Parliament may be detected in a suggestion made 
: by an important representative of the Labour Party in the Hous 
f of Commons, that two or three members of that assembly should 
, always have a place on the Indian Secretary’s Council. Mr 
Ramsay MacDonald is already prominent as an excellent debater 
| ‘and a clear writer ; he knows how to think, and he has paid what 
I may call a sensible visit to India, and shown that he knows how 


/to learn, though, like other people, he cannot always help think: 


i 


Ntemper and position should be for planting two or three member ‘4 


of Parliament in the Council of India at Whitehall is an intima 1. 


tion of future chances and risks that is not to be over 
Alarmists, to be sure, will hardly avoid the regulation rire | 
to the French Revolution ; they will remind us of the despri 


first by the Constituent, then by the Convention, of a oa . 


re to keep tt? 1 


representatives and commissaries to each of the armies 
the generals up to the mark, as well as a pair or mo 
judges straight upon the criminal bench. Apart fro 
crated historic parallel, there are those who would make 3 F 
i to Mr. MacDonald of a rival suggestion of exactly opposite E poe 
i namely, that instead of putting two members of Pen : 
| the Council here, everybody appointed by the Secretary 0 a 
to the Governor-General’s Executive Council at Caleutta £ 
13 The Awakening of India. By J. Ramsay MacDonald, MT. 


Jing wrong, or sometimes learning amiss. That a man of ths} 


| 
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a by way of probation undergo two years of hard labour in the 
lon House of Commons. sre 

ind à ~ TẸ choice were unhappily inexorable between the two, we had 
| better take the latter. The Council of India was founded, apart 
1 from a supreme voice in certain questions and occasions of finance, 


to be a consultative and advisory body for the Secretary of State, | 
This Minister is himself a mernber of one of the two Houses, and 
he is a politician with a seat in the Cabinet. What use either to 
him or‘his colleagues in the Council would be two or three consul- 
tative and advisory politicians sent, I do not know precisely how, 
from the House of Commons? What could they tell him that it i: 
is not the concern of himself and his Parliamentary Under-Secre- 
tary to know without them? Tf these two or three assessors are 


SR 
ae em © 
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be 

he to go beyond adwice and consultation, and take part in executive 
e- power and responsibility, what becomes of the sound doctrine 
li- sufficiently well expressed in one of Mills parliamentary 


ne + [marie ‘ When a popular body knows what it is fit for, and 


what it is unfit for, it will more and more understand that it is not 
ils business to administer, but that it is its business to see that 
j 


it is done by proper persons, and to keep them to their duties. T 
hope it will be more and more felt that the duty of this House is 
[to put the right persons on the Treasury Bench, and when there 


to /to keep them to their work.’ In this everybody who has either 

le ‘thought about such points, or had to do with them, will agree. 

o But it will be a mistake if invincible dissent from the ¿par- 

d ticular suggestion were to prevent wise readers, official or non- — 

n official, who try to forecast the future course of Indian affairs, 

T from noting Mr. MacDonald's cogent words that when the 

t Crown became responsible for India, the intention was to make < 

3 Parliament supreme in its government, and that Parliament = 
: should challenge at every point any claims to the contrary.” 


If Statesmen in India or here overlook such language as this, sA 
and all that it means, they are as the courtiers of King Canute. 


5 : 2 

a How fortunate, if these threatened challenges are delivered by 
Y men of the calibre, the strong heads, the close industry of Fawcett, 
; Bradlaugh, and others in the ’seventies—men to be described, as 


aweett was, ‘ confining himself to discussing. questions upon 
Which he could speak with authority, and to enforeing principles 
Within the line of practical politics.’ “ 

While considering the action of democracy at home, we cannot DE 
Shut our eyes to its action in commonwealths over the seas. One sere 
of the most impressive chapters in Mr. Chirol's book is that dealing 
“ith the position of Indians in the Empire. There is no excess 


`> [bid. p, 266. 

i. Leslie Stephen’s Life of Henry 
t ” Ch. xxiv. 
Vou. LXIX No. 408 


Fawcett (1885), ch. vi. 
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Fa, 
in the prominence that he gives to the intensely difficult 

\ desperate, question of the attitude adopted in British 
| generally towards Asiatic immigrants. His warmth wil] 
nobody who has seen the anger blazing in the eyes of + 
accomplished and highly trained of our Indian fellow-subjente 
as good in every way as the best of men in Whitehall at th, 
thought that if he presented himself in South Africa, he el 
there and then be packed off bag and baggage on to his boat again 
An Indian member said at the recent meeting of the Viceroy, 
Council: ‘Indians are hated on account of their very Virtues 
It is because they are sober, thrifty, industrious, more attentive 
to their business than the white men, that their presence in the 
Colonies is considered intolerable.’ ‘No single question of oy 
time,’ said Mr. Gokhale on the same occasion, ‘ has evoked more 
bitter feelings throughout India than the continued ill-treatment 
of Indians in South Africa.’ Nota single attempt was made, says 
Mr. Chirol, who was present, by any member of the Government 
to controvert either this statement or ‘the overwhelming aray 
of facts ` showing the nature and extent of the ill-treatment. The 
whole tone of the debate he describes as ‘ extremely dignified and 
self-restrained, but no Englishman could have listened to it with- 
out a deep sense of humiliation. For the first time in history, 
the Government of India had to sit dumb, whilst judgment was 
pronounced in default against the Imperial Government upon a 
question that has stirred the resentment of every single community 
of the Indian Empire.’ One point in this account of the universal 
resentment has a very direct bearing on the general question subi 
| mitted in this paper. People in India know, says Mr. Chiro 
! that the British Labour Party, while professing great sympathy 
for their political aspirations, yet ‘ has never tried, or if it has tried 
it has signally failed, to exercise the faintest influence in favou i 
of Indian claims to fair treatment with its allies in the Colonies: | 
where the Labour Party is always the most uncompromsisls $ 
- advocate of exclusion and oppression, and they know the povai 
that the Labour Party wields in all our Colonies.’ 


ion 
Colonias 
SUT: 
he Most 


VI 


All depends upon the common-recognition among t 
| have the power of moulding public opinion, and to ris 
E public listen, of the elementary truth that political price Ma 
fij hot ethical standards, are relative to times, seasons, S0014 3 a 
nd tradition. Everybody now realises this in judging old A 
« Tt is the beginning and the end of wisdom in the new history 
arliament has its share in helping to make Asia to- 
insist on applying rationalistic general ideas to vast CO 


w 


? 
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Dot diving on mysticism, can bring ae good to Cit ag Vernors or 
din | overned. It is ard for rationalism and mysticich, 0 be friends, 
Use fond their interplay 18 no easy game. Overweening pretensions as 
osf Vio the superiority, at every point and in ail their aspects, of any 
S~ Vestern civilisation over every Eastern is fundamental error. Tf 
the jwe pierce below the varnish of words, we any day uncover strata of 
ul fharbarism in the supreme capitals and centres, whether in Europe 
Mn, jor in the two great continents of N orth and South America. The 
V's indian student in London, Edinburgh, New York, finds this out, 
es, land reports it. 
ive L Even those who do not wholiy share Mr. Chirol’s interpreta- 
the tion of the array of facts that he has marshalled, will recognise 2 
ur serious attempt by a competent hand to induce the publie to get 
ore within the minds of the millions whose political destinies they 
nt fhave taken into their hands. Goethe, when at a certain stage in 
is ‘culture he turned his thoughts eastward, found China barren and 
nt India ‘a jumble.’ It is little wonder if the ordinary Englishman 
ay f feels as Goethe felt. The scene is distant, names are not easy to 
he | distinguish or appropriate, terms are technical, the heart that 
nd pulses under the brown skin seems impenetrable, a mysterious veil 
ih: 4 hangs over stage, actors, and drama. Then our democracy is very 
Ty, busy, and its betters have pursuits that pass for business. Of 
as the three great historic faiths—Christianity, Buddhism, Islam— 
ag Hinduism has resisted two, and in only a small degree accepted 
yo pne. By Westerns it is the least easy of the three to grasp, yet 
ll | ven the general reader would find himself instructed, interested, 
b | and fascinated in such writings as the second series of Sir Alfred 
ol, Lyall’s Asiatic Studies, Max Müller's Cambridge Lectures,” and 
ny | Some chapters (especially v-xiii) in Sir Herbert Risley’s work on 
el À ‘the Peoples of India. = 
w À Nothing is more striking in Mr. Chirol’s volume than bis 
S à Association of political agitation with caste ambitions (p. 77). 
5 À He Insists that the spirit of revolt is combined with some 
a À es the most reactionary conceptions of authority that We 

| mt has ever produced—an almost unthinkable combination 

| Nine idealism and of gross materialism, of me 

| i Sensuousness, of overweening arrogance when it identi es 

| 2e human self with the universal self, and of demoralising pesst 
D | | usm when it preaches that life itself is but a painful illusion. 


| : “vertheless, he wisely reminds us, Hinduism—the name for a 
A and religious system—has for more ‘than thirty Bee 

! petted to the social and religious aspirations of a a pee 
aR the human race, and represents à great an PER 
Le ation. In his Introduction, Sir Alfred Lyall summarises th 
— to the same effect : ‘ We have the strange spectacle in certain 

10 India, What can it teach us? (1882). 
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| Eh, 
parts of India of à party capable of resorting to methods th 
both reactionary and revolutionary, of men who offer nn hat at 
‘sacrifices to ferocious divinities and denounce the Con and 
seditious journalism, preaching primitive superstition in aa by 
modern form of leading articles. The mixture of religion ie 
politics has always produced a highly explosive compound miti 
ally in Asia.’ eee 
The Indian leaders, or some of them, proclaim, on the oth 
hand, that their commotion is in no sense due to Brahm: 
ue to Brabminie 
reaction, but is a normal movement forward. ‘The foundation i 
Indian society in all its phases, they contend, has been authority 
and its iron principle, obedience to authority. What did ` 
learn, they go on, from English literature? : Patriotism, nation. 
ality, freedom—in a word, Emancipation. You suppose thi 
ideas like these, everyday commonplaces with you, must be uni. 
versals. They were not always so with you. With you they are 
not so many centuries old. With us they are brand-new, they 
are drawn from your great books, just as Italians drew the Renais 
sance from the freshly recovered books of Greece and Rome, 
What you call Unrest is not political demoralisation, though it 
produces a whole rash school of resentful iconoclasts just as the 
Italian Renaissance did, or just as the German Reformation had to 
do with Anabaptists and the Peasants’ Revolt. If it is not polr 
| tical demoralisation, still less is it crafty religious reaction usin 
| the natural dislike of alien rule. Unrest has a spiritual inwatl 
ness that you never try to understand, and, whatever else it i 
| do not describe it as Neo-Hinduism or Brahminical reaction 
| It is a strange medley of asceticism, self-restraint, and tit 
_ kind of patriotism that discovers in Indian faiths and letters fine 
| and deeper sentiment and expression of sentiment, than all thats 
! best in the sentiment of Europe. What is found in the ve 
| exists nowhere else. The old-fashioned purely orthodox kinde i 
community was not, as Mr. Chirol conveys to you, affected byt a 
hot blast. On the contrary, they constantly protested ag 
the anti-English license of the English-educated community ect 
is not they who instigated unrest, though they may have 1m al 
aided it. They have slowly been converted to the new idea a t 
new effort. English thought is permeating India, and bas nol 
` about a silent change in Hindu ideas which all the persecu oot | 
Mohammedan conquerors failed to effect. You have shove ; 
\ _ selves less generous than the Moguls and Pathans, though a | 
| more civilised dominant race than they were. Hindus ¥ regint 1 
| willing to embrace Islam, and to fall in with the Moslem “he À 
| became the equals of the dominant race. With you there, 
| ro assimilation. You did not seek it; you repulsed ? 
q Indian mind is now set in a direction of itsown. There, 
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authority 1 being discarded. In its place has come the duty of 
i dep endent judgment in every sphere of thought : is not that your 
nese oi duty, too? Hence disrespect for age, for immemorial 
| custom, for political quiescence. " 

This is the frame of mind with which, in important parts of 
India, we have to deal, and it is just as well, in view of an 
approaching propaganda in this country, that we should at least 
know something about it. : Let us remember encouraging facts on 
the other side. We condemn our own system of education in 
{India as too literary, as unbalanced, as non-religious, as non-moral. 
That it has done what was intended, nobody dreams of saying. 

{That it has led to some results that nobody expected, is painfully 

|ime. But it is a mistake to regard it as all failure. After 
| all, it has given us Indian judges of the highest professional skill 
| and of unimpeached probity. It has given us a host of officials of 
| no mean order; and some of them have risen high in the service. 
| The appointment of two Indian members to the Council of the 
| Secretary of State has shown their aptitude for important business 
yand responsible deliberation. ` ; 

There is no room here for trying to read all the signs in the 
Indian skies. Those who know best and latest believe that, in 
spite of much to discourage, there is more to encourage. With 
candour and patience, in which even political parties do not always 
fail, and that constancy in which the nation never fails, we are 
justified in good hope for the years immediately before us. King 
Edward, in his Proclamation of November 1908, recounted how 
difficulties such as attend all human rule in every age and place 
kad risen up from day to day. ‘They have been faced,’ he said, 
by the servants of the British Crown with toil and courage and 
Patience, with deep counsel and a resolution that has never faltered 
nor shaken. The proclamation of the direct supremacy of the 
Crown sealed the unity of Indian Government and opened a new 
era. The journey was arduous, and the advance may have some- 

times seemed slow, but the incorporation of many strangely diver- 
Sified communities under British guidance and control has pro- 
ceeded steadfastly and without pause.’ The same course should 
fe paa a eons oe 
lth Clear gaze and good conscience. 1 Oe 
a Bright in 1858, ie question depends very much. 
citi 800d or for evil, the future of this country of which We are 
zens and which we all regard and love so much. 


Mortey or B. 


f 1} g ~; CET 
in the quttis is worked out with some corroborative facts and names IE an 
NY Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 24th of Septem eE 
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THE STRANGER WITHIN OUR GATES 


THE problem of alien immigration into this country is a double 
one, and the difficulties which arise in connexion with one branch 
of it require different treatment from that given to the difficulties 
attaching to the other branch. We have to deal with the immi 
gration on a large scale of aliens from the East of Europe, almost 
all of whom are poor and accustomed to an extremely low standard 
of living—they are ‘ struggle-for-lifers ’ fighting for subsistence at 
the lowest level ; and we have to deal with individual undesirables 
from all parts of the world, who may or may not be needy, but | 
who do not affect the aliens question on its industrial side. 

To understand what the Aliens Act of 1905 was intended to do, 
and why it was passed, we must have some knowledge of the 
history of modern alien immigration in relation to the British 
labour market. The main points which it is necessary to bear iu 
mind are concisely stated in the Report of the Royal Commission 
which dealt with the subject in 1902-03 : 


Oppressive measures against the Jews had always been in force in Rust, 
but in the time of Alexander II. their stringency was much relaxed and the 
conditions of Jewish existence altered considerably for the better. MS 
came the assassination of that Sovereign, an event entirely unconnected de | 
the Jews, but immediately followed by terrible anti-Semitic ces EZA 
the southern and south-western provinces of the Empire, and by E i 
repressive enactments known as the May Laws of 1882. The principa of 
vision of these laws was that the Jews, who had hitherto been E : 
live anywhere within the fifteen provinces of the Jewish Pale, 4 A wmi 
containing 313,608 square miles, were now required to prove that os À 
the right to live on the land prior to 1882. All who were unable i ine ! 
were driven into the towns. Moreover, the restrictions on the rig d during i 
outside the limits of the fifteen provinces, which had been Be in a 
the late Tsar’s reign, were now enforced with extreme severity, and “hin 
especially the poorer classes, were expelled wholesale and driven W 
Pale. : m th 
Some idea of the results of these measures may be gain dg opnlë o 
that within eighteen months after their promulgation the J ge De cout 
of the town of Tschernigov rose from 5000 to 20,000 souls. de ae in 
produced great economic pressure in the towns, a condition To g 
of population has since accentuated. It was mainly this Ameri 
Jews into the towns that led to the exodus to England and, ie nd s 
although the great rush of emigration, which, owing to the or 


1 Aight, 
persecution, had first partaken of the nature of a general fligh® 
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the expulsive influence still prevails. The channels opened b 

trush haye since then carried a steady stream of p 
In consequence of shipping agencies having sprung up, the 

become organised, and various shipping companies are now com- 

r the business of conveying these emigrants. P 


subsided, 
the first Ou 
wW estward. 


The situation in England was at the same time affected by the 
steadily increased stringency of the United States Immigration 
Laws. These formed a sieve which excluded the grosser material, 

and as no Continental State was open to an enormous influx of 
unsifted aliens, Britain received the flow which could find no 


uble other outlet. 
inch The matter had already become so serious in the latter part 
ie of the eighties of the last century that in 1888 a Committee of the 
mi: House of Commons was appointed to inquire into it. This Com- 
ost mittee reported in 1889. Among its conclusions were : 
lard (1) That the better class of immigrants arrived in transit; the 
eal poorest and worst class settled in the country. 
bles (2) That the distribution of those poor aliens both as regards 
but localities and trades was such that the pressure was out of propor- 
tion to their numbers. 
do, In their recommendations the Committee expressed the 
the following opinion : 
ish While they see great difficulties in the way of enforcing laws similar to J 
e those of the United States, and are not prepared to recommend legislation E 
102 at present, they contemplate the possibility of such legislation becoming 


necessary in the future, in view of the crowded condition of our great 
fowns, the extreme pressure for existence among the poorer part of the 


T »opulation, and the tendency of destitute foreigners to induce still lower 

E Je social and material condition of our own poor. - s 
ith What were the conditions prevailing when the Royal Commis- 
a sion on Alien Immigration heard evidence in 1902-03? Mr 
ca Thomas Hawkey, who was then Examining Officer of the — 


Customs, showed that twelve steamers carrying the class of immi- 
grants which has been described arrived weekly in the Thames, — 
and the Thames only receives à part of this trafic. Of the ere 
grants whom Mr. Hawkey examined, 24.6 per cent. were fonni 
have no means at all and another 15 per cent. possessed less th 
ten shillings. This evidence was corroborated by an indepe : 
Witness. The effect of the inrush of these helpless and destitut 
Persons, many of them unskilled and practically all nae 
knowledge of England, may be imagined. One of ine SN 
Inspectors of the Bethnal Green Borough 
Secretary of the Immigration Reform As 


50 == 
my 


fe te the past two years, to my personal 

ieee have been reduced by quite 

‘tat the immigration of these 
Ses. The tailoring business. b 
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: Fa, | 
the worst examples of the work which is so very badly p 

into tailors’ shops and have seen young alien women 
twenty years of age working for one shilling a week and 5 
Their food consists of the ordinary Jewish brown bre 
bought for 34d. a 4-Ib. loaf, and for a luxury these p 
three-farthing Dutch herring. 


aid. I have 
from Seventeen k 
omewhere to Sleg 
ad, which can i 
oor girls wil] ma 


With regard to another alien industry an e 


Les rs xpert witness 
the Royal Commissioners that 


toli 
in one branch of the fur trade ihe exploiting of the worker r 
does not pass, the limits of the possible. The skins are pl 
casks or vats, and carefully trodden out by labourers stripped { 


which are often fastened over the casks to keep in the 
money,’ 


eaches, jf il 
aced in large 
o their shirts, 


I heat. As “time k 
it often happens that these skins have pieces of hone, &e., adhering 


to them, which often cause dangerous wounds of a septic character to the 
barefooted labourers. Wages run from three to eight shillings per week 
with a working day of twelve to eighteen hours. The workman must af 
_ his meals standing in the vat, so as not to let the skins cool down, 


Mr. Herbert Evans, one of H.M. Assistant-Inspectors of Fac, 
tories, described the sweating employers’ ‘dens’ to the Royal 
Commissioners in the following phrases : 

His workshop reeks with foul smells; the atmosphere is loaded with 
human vitiation; the combustion from burning refuse and the emission of 
sickly fumes by cheap oil lamps and other implements of work and from 
processes of manufacture, together with the absence of natural light, make 
this particular class of work-places a positive danger to the community, 
-Here the alien is imprisoned day and night, and kept at work in a semi- 


nude state for starvation allowance. Family and all sleep in same 
room. 


As the immigrants of this class are, with few exceptions, Jews, 
an ingrained habit joins with the compelling force of needs base 
on religious ordinances to draw them to a common centre. Thus 
the ghetto in the East End of London was formed. Chief Supt 
intendent Mulvaney of the H Division told the Royal Comms 
sioners in-1902 that in six years 107 strects in the Boris 
Stepney alone had passed wholly into foreign occupation: Tl i 
Edgar Harper, Statistical Officer of the London County Ons | 
in his evidence before the Royal Commission, said that a a 7 
whole Borough of Stepney forty-seven enumeration a | 
exceed 50 per cent. of overcrowding and sixty-eight exceed a a 
cent. but not 50 per cent.’ The late Mr. A. T. ee 
member of the Housing Committee of the London County Co" 
cited the following instances : 

In one small room there were three men, two women, and ae. P 
The passage approaching the room was let as a living-room. eh a f 
in the house was let as a living-room. All was most filthy. ss J 
excremeut was all over the landing and in the corners of the room 


stench arising was awful. That is the first. Now another aaa 
room, very small, was used as a shop and a bedroom; poultry am 
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à herrings pate abont ee = nd three women in the room, one woman 
t lying on the bed half-dressed. You see in that case the food which would 
p a hawked about in the day would be in that atmosphere, 

le 


The late Alderman Silver, of the Stepney Borough Council, 
Vice-Chairman of the St. George's East Board of Guardians, said 
in the course of his evidence : 


To pay the exorbitant rents, it follows that the foreigner who takes the 
house must lef out every room to a different family, even to the basement 
and the coal cellars, and in one instance, to my knowledge, io the w.c. 


Similar aggregations of aliens have been formed in industrial 
centres other than London, notably in Manchester and Leeds. 
Among the evils to be dealt with wherever such a population 
gathers is imported disease. A very large number of the aliens 
from Eastern Europe suffer from the form of ophthalmia known 
as trachoma, and favus, a disgusting disorder affecting the scalp, 
is very prevalent among them. Both these diseases are con- 
tagious and are spread by immigrants among the poorer class of 
English people. 

Such facts as those recorded above, and the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission, induced the last Unionist Government 
to introduce the abortive Aliens Bill of 1904, and the redrafted 
Bill which became law in 1905. It must be remembered that this 
measure in so far as it dealt with ports of entry for immigrants 
was designed to check the importation of destitute aliens in 
bulk, and afforded no effective means of excluding individual 
undesirables. : 

Those who had been most zealous in promoting the Bill could za 
well have defended, and would have acclaimed, a stronger h 
measure ; but full consideration had to be given to the weight of = 
Opposition confronting thoroughgoing proposals, and even the 
mild proposals of 1905. A very large section of the public firmly 
Pinned their faith to two erroneous beliefs : ARER 

(1) That Britain had always been an open and unconditionally 
free resort for all f oreigners without discrimination ; aa 

(2) that alien immigration always had been and always must 

€ beneficial to the country. oo 
_ With regard to the first supposition, the Royal Commissione 
m their Report pointed out that ‘statutes affecting alien i 
Migration were passed in almost every reign since Richard 
and that so recently as 1863 ‘the General Repealing Act 
them, with few exceptions, off the Statute Book.” 


arcebtions was the Act 6 William IV. c. xi, which pr 
ta à j i ; ; 
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after such arrival present and show to the Chief Officer ; 


ihe Port of Debarkation, for his Inspection, any Pa 
in his or her Possession, 


of the Cusi 
SSport which hi 


the alien being required at the same time ¢ 
declaration. This enactment had fallen into 
not repealed till 1905. 

Upon the second supposition the Commissioners pertinen 
remarked : 


o make a Specifi 
desuetude, but Wag 


tly 


That the immigrants in past times made us their debtor: 
controverted. The measure of that indebtedness may be trae 
directions. But, some will ask, can the alien immigrant of 
to be our creditor because our ancestors incurred a debt to tl 
who sought asylum here? If benefits were received, some repayment a 
least was made. Are, too, the immigrants of to-day the successors of thos 
who benefited us? Some may doubt the right of the unskilled labourer of 
Russia and Poland to claim to be repaid for the knowledge brought to us by 
the skilled artisans of France and the Low Countries. Ý 


S cannot b 
ed in man 
to-day claim 
he foreigner, 


Unfortunately the Radical party, without regard to the facts 
at issue, opposed the Aliens Bills of 1904 and 1905 simply because 
they were Unionist measures. The Bill of 1904 was obstructed 
to death in Grand Committee by the then Opposition, led by Mr. 
Winston Churchill and Colonel Seely. The late Sir. Heny 
Campbell-Bannerman said of the 1905 Bill, ‘I only hope thata 
few years hence it will appear that this Bill has been as perfectly 
ineffective as the Prison Goods Bill.’ Mr. Asquith declared that 
` the main part of the cry for the Aliens Bill is only protection me 
disguised form.’ Mr. John Burns, speaking on the second 
reading of the Bill of 1904, said, ‘It is because this is the only 
civilised country that does not possess this kind of legislation that ! 
I am proud of being a Briton.’ Mr. Herbert Gladstone describ 
the Bill as ‘ an absolute imposture from beginning to end. me 

Tt is notorious that the Liberals, on their accession to ee i 
acted on the opinion they had expressed and emasculated F i 
Aliens Act. They provided by administrative order, 12 i 
contravention of the statute, that any destitute alien A 3 
to describe himself as a political refugee should be exemp pt 
exclusion, and they increased from twelve to twenty the E 
of steerage aliens whom a vessel may bring to this counti Ad 
becoming an ‘immigrant ship’ within the meaning a le 
and therefore liable to inspection. The consequence 0 ot \ 
relaxation was that entry into this country became ak 
needy ruffian from Eastern Europe who chose to say aii 
‘ persecuted ` in his own land, and thus the door was OP pan 

2 ; Tottenb2’ 
to such persons as those who perpetrated the on 
Houndsditch crimes. The result of the second pee Fe 
aliens desiring to evade the test of medical and othex 
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Sat steadily stream into the country unexamined, in batches of a score 
a or less. For instance, in the year 1908 ‘ non-immigrant ships’ 
prought to this country 8726 aliens who escaped inspection solely 
because they arrived in groups of twenty or a smaller number. 
i Moreover, in this figure were undoubtedly included many persons 
à who had been rejected by the immigration authcrities and who 
having been deported, were assisted by the Continental organisa- 
tions of sympathisers ad hoc to return to England through the 
large loophole formed in the statute. 


1 be It was proved to the Royal Commissioners that the criminal 
aly and vicious cases among the foreign population in this country 
a were wholly out of proportion to the total number of aliens. We 
ER : © ss 

ee have the high authority of Sir Robert Anderson for the assertion 
1088 that the great majority of criminals who reach our shores from 
of abroad are a needy crew that could be recognised and stopped at 
by their port of entry. I am convinced that Sir Robert is right. 


And yet the exclusion of undesirable aliens cannot be secured 
wholly by action at our ports. When careful inquiry was made 
into the subject in connexion with the movement in favour of the 


Aliens Bills it was found that it would not be practicable to subject Gr. 
fr to effective inspection saloon passengers by our short-service lines m 
2 of steamers. For this reason we cannot detect at ports of entry 
i the expert burglars and other skilled criminals, amply provided 
i with funds, and the exploiters of highly lucrative vice who come 
i from more severely policed countries to this land as to a happy 
hunting-ground. These persons can only be dealt with by a 
| à A 5 7 . 7 of 
nd system of registration for aliens such as has been adopted—é.g. m 
iy Germany. aus 
at It is obvious that a detailed scheme of registration should not — i 
a be formulated till the Scotland Yard authorities have been con- 
| sulted and have expressed their opinion as to the best modus 
i operandi. Foreign examples show us that such a system can easily 
te | be put in operation. It would supply a safeguard urgently peed 3 
i in this country, and when it is applied we ought to weed out alien 
$ i undesirables with a firm hand. No exception should be made ; 
i n. The suggesti 


the case of Anarchists of the violent sectio "Nes 
which seems to find favour in some quarters, that we 
Continue to harbour these persons because thereby we 
mmunity of a sort, as providers of à safe rendezvous l 
tuary, seems to me un-English. The tacit b 
of Britain. 

Tn addition to a carefully planned 
following measures are needed to erac 
ables : the number of steerage aliens 
te Pr immigrant * ship must be re 

_ ‘0 bring them in such small batch 


l 
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for an alien who has been rejected by the immigration official 
return to this country except under certain conditions : the 
which admits a destitute alien on his unsubstantiated ass Order 
that he is a political refugee must be withdrawn ; the need 
incurred by a convicted and expelled alien who returns coll 
country in contravention of the expulsion order must be m T 
more severe ; all aliens inspected at ports of entry should be obli i 
to produce any identification papers they possess ; no alien ree 
be allowed to keep firearms without a police permit. 

It may be asked why, if we can establish an effect 
tion system, we should not rely wholly on it and cease to maintain 
the machinery of inspection at ports of entry. The answer is thai 
that machinery is necessary to sift transmigrants from immi- 
grants; to secure that the class of immigrants which most needs 
medical examination shall be inspected by the doctor before 
landing ; and to check the importation of destitute aliens in bulk. 
The police in certain districts which much require their super- 
vision would have no time for any other duty, if they were charged 
with adequately attending to the registration and deciding on the 
admissibility of aliens arriving from ports where the barrier of the 
immigration authorities had ceased to exist. 


ive registra. 
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if Recent events in the East End of London have attracted public 
attention to a peril which has hitherto been seldom noticed by the 
public. Though the presence in our midst of foreign anarchists 
of a dangerous type is no new thing, it is within comparatively 
recent years that they gained a footing here. At that time I had 
charge of all Secret Service inquiries at Whitehall, and there was 
dl not much difficulty in getting information about the men and their 
c doings. For a considerable period they used this country merely 
c as an asylum. Well-known leaders indeed, whom I might name 
if libel actions were abolished, used to make inflammatory 
speeches at their secret meetings in Soho, but they always ended 
by warning their fellow-conspirators that nothing was to be done 
in England to endanger their enjoyment of ‘the hospitality of 
our shores.’ But on occasions—as, for example, when some 
foreign monarch paid a State visit to London—the more excitable j 
and reckless among them were liable to get out of hand ; and they 
were then a cause of no little anxiety to the police authorities. 
And at such times exceptional measures had to be adopted to keep 
them in check. To describe the action taken on such occasions, 
| would be a breach of confidence; but the experience thus gained 
enables me to say that the task of dealing with men of this type 
15 not beset with insuperable difficulties. 
Who and what are they? Some people nught 
men who become anarchists as the result of living 
despotism ; but many of the worst of these miscrean 
from countries as democratic as our own. Ibis 


ners 


ight sympathise with 
under a cruel 
ts are outlaws 


any sort of Government. No God and no Government is th 
Motto. Their principles and methods have been epigrammatisei 
described by a French writer as a claim to the right of li 

Without working and killing without fighting. In ON È 
of them we can ignore the obligations which usually 
dealing with the subjects or citizens of foreign State 
are world-outlaws, the enemies of mankind. à 
to the dangers caused by their presence here, on j 

IT 
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Peh 
criminal propensities and the pestilently evil in 
cise, were it not for our belief in a future life w 
exterminate them like plague-infected vermin. But, tho 
hold our religious beliefs in greater contempt even than 
laws, we cannot ignore our Christianity by having recht 
to such drastic methods. And yet on grounds both of interest J 
of duty means should be taken to guard the community ana 
being imperilled or contaminated by their presence. p 
How, then, can this result be attained ? As already intimated 
we arc free to deal with these men in whatever Way our owp 
interests require, without the least risk of interference from foreign 
Governments. And as they outlaw themselves by their repudia- 
tion of all law, tbey have no right to tbe protection of law. To 
speak of criminal anarchists betrays ignorance or confusion of 
thought. Every anarchist is a criminal under the Treason Felony 
Act. For, as we all know, in treason the criminal intention js 
itself the crime, and overt acts are merely the evidence of the 
intention. 
The only question therefore that concerns us is : What measures 
are necessary to prevent foreign anarchists from entering this 
country, and to enable us to expel them if, in spite of our pre- 
cautions, they find a footing here? ‘ Where are they to go?’ it 
may be demanded. That question does not concern us : they must 
settle it for themselves. But, it may be objected, to declare war 
upon them will serve, by exasperating them, to increase the danger 
we wish to guard against. Considerations of this kind are not 
only unworthy, but, in view of the Houndsditch and Stepney 
crimes, they are absurd. Let us rid ourselves of these criminals, 
whatever the cost. And means adequate to this end will hare 
the further merit of enabling us to get rid of many alien criminals 
of the ordinary type. 
We shall be told perhaps that not a few of these men ne | 
harmless, in spite of their evil principles. This may possibli 4 
true, but we cannot afford to give them a fool’s pardon. F 
principles, moreover, often do more harm than evil pric 1 
A clean-living advocate of immorality will corrupt the thought | 
and the ignorant, where an open debauchee would disgust ie 
repel them. And so also in other movements. The reer he 
mentary elections gave proof that the active socialists pa as 
nh electorate. But a doctrinaire who preaches socialism, whe es = 
‘i a Minister of State on a political platform or as à De that 
: religion in a Nonconformist pulpit, makes many converts it 
pestilently evil propaganda. ; 
One of my many strange acquaintances in a 
Service days, a friend and ally of Mazzini—a man wpe e 
revolutionist, had no sympathy with anarchism—warne 
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4, was in this way that anarchism was to be propagated in London. 
And bis warning proved true. During ray official life anarchism 
$ generally quiescent so far as our own country was con- 
cerned. But I have always felt that the toleration with which 
it was treated by the authorities was not only unfair to other 
Governments, but im politic and wrong having regard to our own 
interests. And 1 pressed this upon the British representatives to 
the Anti-Anarchist Convention that met in Rome. But, having 
regard to the fact that I was then consulted by them on the 
subject, I cannot speak upon it now without reserve. One thing, 
however, I would say emphatically and with full knowledge : 
namely, that there is not a shadow of foundation for the insinua- 
tion lately made by certain foreign newspapers that the attitude 
of the authorities here upon the anarchist question was due to 
some sort of implied understanding witb the criminals. I have 
told elsewhere how at one time I took measures to keep the London 
Trish Fenians in check in this way, but we had no dealings of any 
kind with the foreign anarchists save by way of repression. 

T return, then, to the question : How are we to get rid of the 
alien anarchists? We may clear the ground at once by acknow- 
ledging that the Aliens Act will not avail for this purpose. Our 
present dangers were not in view when that measure was framed. 
The question of preventing our shores from being made a dump- 
ing-ground for the unfit of other countries is one of very great im- 
portance, but it should be kept apart from the question of allowing 
foreign criminals to settle, or even to land, in England. The 
Aliens Act would suffice for the main purpose it was designed to 
accomplish were it not for the anarchical proclivities of doctrinaire 
Radicalism, which sets itself to thwart the operation of a law that 
is distasteful to it. And no one but an old-fashioned Liberal can 
feel adequately indignant at principles and practices of that kind. 

_ The question of excluding the unfit is prejudiced by confound- 
ing it with the wholly distinct question whether we should refuse 
an asylum to the persecuted of other lands. The persecutions oi 
former times often brought us refugees whose presence Was alto- 
Sether beneficial. But no one will pretend that we benefit either 
Socially or economically by an influx of the Christian victims ot 
Moslem persecutions or the Jewish victims of nes 
Pogroms in Russia to-day. And yet we must not allow our fee 

p BE to quench our practical sympathy ma e A 
rul Fe But there is a real danon esin thes a f the Aliens 

a by the proletariat, the wilful maladministration o oe 
ae pe (he increase cates fota a a new 

ie Workers should produce a turbulen Fe ne of every 
kind 8 Act that will bar the entry of foreign 
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Social and economic questions of this char 
portant; but my special subject relates to an eyil which 2 ity. 
only a grave public danger but a great hational Scandal 18 tiot 
it is with this view that I press the distinction between q 
and other immigrants. The destitute are entitled to pit 
though we may refuse them a refuge. And Victims of. reli ven 
persecution have claims not only on our pity but on ant ps 
pathy. But what can be said for these anarchists? Men cat 
type of the Houndsditch and Stepney murderers are entitled ; 
nothing but the stern ‘ Pass away’ of peremptory and autocratie 
authority. 

To formulate a scheme for this purpose is wholl 
scope of a Review article. But some people will g 
for knowing what I am writing about, when I s 
casier to deal with the criminal aliens who arrive in a Channd 
steamer than with the paupers who land as steerage passengers 
at other ports. They are well known to the police of their om 
country, and the foreign police forces would su pply us with their 
dossiers and in many cases with their photographs and finger 
prints. 

Té will be said perhaps that this would make respectable foreign 
visitors liable to be harried by officious policemen. An objection 
of this kind, though theoretically formidable, is really of no prac- 
tical importance. Precisely similar objections were vehemently 
urged against the drastic ‘ Coercion Act’ under which we livein 
London, and which has made the Metropolis the safest of all the | 
great cities of the world. I refer to the Metropolitan Police Code. | 
Under one of its provisions, for example, any police-constable who 
finds us waiting in the strect at night, for a ‘ taxi’ perhaps r 
for a friend, may suspect us of loitering with some criminal Be, À 
and carry us off to the lock-up ; and next day a police maed | 
may commit us for a month without appeal. But the ba À 
operates is that the streets are kept clear of people of ih wi À 
that would make it unsafe for us to be out after nightfall. P | 
so also is it with the Customs regulations. The offer aa | 
powered not only to open every piece of baggage, but ee lett 
all its contents; and if these powers were exercised top Eo | 
the effect would be intolerable. The proposed scheme + an À 
Aliens Act would need no doubt to be carefully Cae be à 
judiciously administered, but seeming difficulties cou 
met. 
It might possibly be deemed ‘desirable to make 
visitors liable to the sort of supervision to which as certai 
are subjected in Continental countries. But it os ontinel! 
be undesirable to administer a measure of that kind ae o red 
lines. Tt would be difficult, for example, to take pov 
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iy. Bow ms from petty hotels in Soho and lodging-honses in White- 


Uot meal, gave by making all hotel and lodging-house keepers liable 
Ang | E supply such information when called upon to do so. So again 
Inal it would be impracticable to frame a scheme that would ernpower 
Ven “the police to demand full personal particulars from the sort of 
lon alien we want to reach, save by a provision applicable to all 
yn. foreigners. But such a law would be administered by the police 
the authorities under Home Office control, and they are entitled to 
t be trusted with discretionary powers in such matters. 
atic In all this I am assuming that the public will demand legis- 
| lation of this character to prevent a repetition of the crimes that 
the have startled and disgraced the Metropolis. But I confess that 
di I do not personally rely on this assumption. If the House of 
be Commons had been sitting when the scare caused by the Hounds- 
nel K ditch murders was at its height, some Bill of the kind above in- 
ers dicated would have been introduced at once. But my experience 
va of similar scares leads me to fear that by the time Parliament gets 
et to work the recent East End crimes will have passed into history. 
fe Legislation of this character is not to be looked for unless it is 
supported by a strong and well-organised public opinion. For if 
gn would probably provoke a fierce howl from the more advanced 
lon doctrinaire Radicals, whose idea of liberty is the right of every 
ec man to do what he likes. And it would be bitterly opposed by 
thy the aggressive socialists, who are, I will not say brothers, but near 
a cousins to the anarchists. And as the Government have refused 
ye to administer the existing Aliens Act in the spirit in which it was 
Ie designed and passed, they are not likely to force a more drastic i 
ho measure through Parliament in the teeth of organised opposition. 
a But in the circumstances of the moment we might perhaps be 
I. able to obtain legislation of a kind which would be of very great 


i | » practical value. The Houndsditch murders raised à demand for 
| à general arming of the police. Such a demand is both imprac- 
ticable and impolitic. A pistol is a most dangerous weapon to 
handle; and if every time the officers paraded for duty at their 
stations loaded revolvers were handed to them, to be carried on 
their beats in the ‘ rough and tumble’ of many à street row, and 
then examined and returned to store when they reported off duty, 
€ system would possibly lead to more casualties m à single eo 
than anarchists would be chargeable with in two- A proposal ot 
is kind was discussed in the Secretary of State!s room at White- M 
al during the Fenian scare caused by the Clerkenwell Prison 
explosion of December 1867, when Mr. Gathorne-Hardy author. 
<< the provision of a limited number of revolvers, to be enti ae 
i oticers when detailed for special duties. And T a pgs 
be objection to a proposal of that kind to-day. But the ep 
“me gives clear proof that it would have no effect 
VOL. LXIX_No, 408 esse 
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Fe 
a repetition of the Houndsditch murders. For in thi i: 
the police are citizens, and their right to use firearms ; 5 County | 
by the same law as that which applies to all other a S0Verne] 
possession of a revolver, therefore, would serve merei 0 e 
an officer to return his assailant’s fire. Our proper co ee 
be, not to arm the police, but to disarm the criminal oak 
projet de loi is that carrying a revolver without à ne s Ni 
licence should be made a criminal offence. And none a 
criminals themselves would object to such a law. The po : the 
of the Metropolitan Police District exceed: me 
poli olice District exceeds seven millions and 
not more than a score of them perhaps (of course I do not i 
the anarchists or. the burglars) are in the habit of carr iy 
revolvers. And if there be a score, most of them are route 
cranks to whom any competent magistrate would refuse a licence. 
My personal testimony on this subject may possibly bare 
weight with some. My work in connexion with the Secret Servie 
made me a marked man at various periods, and very specially » 
during the Clerkenwell explosion scare, and again when Si 
William Harcourt was on the war-path against anarchists and 
Fenians. At such times I was warned of murder plots, to decoy 
me to lonely places at night on the pretence of giving me inform: 
tion. When the first letter of this kind reached me in the winter 
of 1867-68 I did put a revolver in my pocket on setting out to 
meet the writer of it. But, save on that occasion, J never again 
carried a revolver in London. A pistol is useless in the dark, 
except at close quarters ; and at close quarters a life-preserver, 0 
a loaded stick, is a much surer weapon. And if I had thought 
otherwise I should not have been aggrieved by having to appli 
to a Bow Street magistrate for a licence. l 
Apart from the anarchist scare, a measure such as I prop | 
would be of value and importance in the interests of the ps | 
It was in their rôle of burglars that the anarchists murdered A | 
police at Houndsditch ; and the armed burglar has been 10 Bh 
of late. The humanitarians plead that criminals should en | 
credit for their good intentions ; let us credit them also vite | 
bad intentions ; and a burglar with a loaded revolver 1s M inte i ret 
a murderer. Were he to point a loaded revolver at us he ant 
be liable to a life sentence ; let him have a life sentence for 

ing it. And I would make it a fixed sentence : not ira a 
confidence in the Judges, but to protect them from Bey 
made on them by the humanitarians whenever la well 
‘adequate penalties to such criminals. When the Be 
burglars received a life sentence, years ago, We heard é 
armed burglars until the effects of that case had QU. 
` the influence of a law such as I propose would be ae 
The notorious case of ‘ the old shepherd of Dara 
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that in the interests of the judicial bench it may be desirable to 
revive the system of fixing sentences by statute. In that case a 
Cabinet Minister played to the gallery during the parliamentary 
elections by denouncing the sentence passed upon an habitual 
criminal of a hopeless type, a thief by instinct and habit, who 
had passed half his life in prison. The letter which appeared in 
the Times of January the 16th from Sir Alfred Wills—one of the 
most trusted and humane criminal Judges of our time—leaves 
nothing further that need be said upon that case. He tells of 
the man’s long record of crime, of his ‘ incurable mania for theft, 
and of philanthropic efforts fruitlessly made to save him. He tells 
of the contented and happy life that the man lived in Dartmoor, 
his love for the sheep entrusted to his care being so great that he 
left the prison with regret on his last discharge. ‘ Was there ever 
a case, Sir Alfred asks, ‘ or could a case be well conceived more fit 
for a long period of preventive detention?’ And he adds the further 
questions : ‘ Is it not lamentable that two Cabinet Ministers should 
select such a case for the exercise of a useless and mischievous 
clemency?’ ‘Is it not still more lamentable that . . . the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should have- proclaimed, not only to an 
ignorant and excited audience, but to every reader of a newspaper 
in which the statement was reported, that the unfortunate David 
Evans had been sentenced to thirteen years’ penal servitude for 
stealing 4s. from a church collecting-box?’ As a matter of fact, 
the sentence was three years—the shortest term allowed by law— 
plus ten years’ detention under the special statute which was 
recently framed with a view to cases of this very kind. 

A reference to this case here is opportune on other grounds 
also, as indicating the futility of expecting any anti-anarchist 
legislation at present, unless clear proof is forthcoming that such 
@ measure would be generally popular. No such difficulty, how- 
ever, would arise in regard to the suggested projet de loi about 
revolver licences. But while such an enactment would be of prac- 
tical value, much fuller immunity from the dangers we now 
recognise would be obtained by dealing with the possession, as 
Well as with the carrying, of such weapons. Under our existing 
law it is risky for anyone who has criminal antecedents to put a 
Pistol in his pocket; and a burglar does so only when fulfilling 
2 professional engagement.’ Why not require the possessor of a 
tevolver to obtain a magisterial licence? As burglars reside only 
M large towns, such 5 measure need not be made operative 
senerally ; but municipalities might be empowered to put it in 
orce at their discretion. Where armed burglars are @ danger, 

©useholders would recognise that the protection afforded them 
Y Such an enactment would amply compensate for any anean; 
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But, it may be asked, how would this tend to 
would the police know what members of the bur, 
possessed firearms? The public must trust the Police ; 

A PNE : a ce In th 
matter. In certain cases police work is done à la § this 
Holmes. But the best preventive work, of which the ergy 
know nothing, is accomplished by the methods that enabl vol 
Philistines to solve Samson’s riddle. If the et 

4 ; aie e Possession of 
revolver without a magisterial licence were made a criminal offe 
armed burglars would be rarer than at present. nee 

But what chiefly concerns us here is the monstroug fact th 

c : Reinet Dat 
the police may know that an alien anarchist is living by crime 
and yet there is no power to seize and expel him. If such ney 
are to be allowed to live here at all, it ought to be only in vitt 
of a permis de séjour. ‘The old shepherd of Dartmoor,’ fo 
example, on being discharged on licence is bound to report his 
place of residence to the police. And he is liable to arrest ifi 
appears to the police that he is getting his livelihood by dishonest 
means. These provisions apply to every licence-holder, whether 
he be a burglar or a bank director. Is it unreasonable to propos 
that similar provisions should be made applicable to alien anar- 
chists if allowed to live in this country at all? The means of 
livelihood question would be dealt with precisely in the same way 
as similar inquiries respecting our own people are dealt with 
every day in our police courts, and without the least difficulty. 
If a man claims to be living honestly it is always easy for him to 
give proof of his statement. 

Provisions of the kind here indicated would not only ensble 
us promptly to get rid of undesirable aliens, but they would 
operate, as they do with our own licence-holders, as a poweri 
incentive to live honestly. Moreover, it would soon becom? | 
known throughout Europe that England had ceased to be a a ; 
hunting-ground for the criminals of the world. sucha 3 
present. And while in some quarters at home the fact is 7 a 
as proof of superior enlightenment on our part, ib 18 a | 
regarded by our neighbours as proof of exceptional stupidi y el 
` evils and dangers which are now in evidence appear to a gs | 
definitely increased of late : and if they are still allowe ofa 7 
unhindered, they may soon call for repressive measures = 
more drastic character than would now avail to check them. 
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his IN the last issue of this Review is an article from the pen of 

‘it Mr. A. S. Hurd, entitled ‘Compulsory Service: the War Office 

ost Veto.’ It contains a very full précis of a work published in 

Jer November last with the title Compulsory Service. Mr. Hurd 

je thinks very highly of the work and of the conclusions enunciated : 

iI: therein; other people, including myself, regard the book as re 

of decidedly unsatisfactory and disappointing, and we dissent from ; 

ay some of the conclusions; so I gladly take advantage of the per- 

th mission accorded to me to offer some remarks on the subject. 

J. The importance of the book is great, and is mainly owing to its 

fo authorship. Practically, it is the joint production of the Secretary F 
|. of State for War, Mr. Haldane, and of the Inspector-General of eee 

le the Oversea Forces, General Sir Ian Hamilton—a very strong  ě 

Wi collaboration. The former contributes an Introduction of thirty- 

al | SIX pages; the latter, in the form of a letter to Mr. Haldane, a 

pe . hundred and six pages on the subject. Mr. Haldane writes of the 

à letter as an ‘ unofficial’ document, but the book cannot be other- 

He Wise regarded than as a Minister’s official expression of opinion, 

i i Supported by the views of an official expert. Mr. Hurd is utterly 

y | Mistaken in denominating the book the ‘ War Office’ Veto. The 

W | Words ‘War Office’ imply a combination of the Secretary of 

i | State and the members of the Army Council; but I happen 


th 


Sving to the book a weight of authority it does not posse 
Much h 
es Ministers that have ever held office, and | 5 

ee Officer deservedly regarded in his own 
ane experienced soldier of a very high clas 
are tol ae great influence with the gene 
ledge by Mr. Haldane the book is 

~~ 8° of the subject is decidedly small 
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At the present time there is before the public 
tion of compulsory service in which they take 
is Compulsory Service for Home Defence. But a 
what Compulsory Service, or its equivalent, Conse 
to be somewhat hazy and contradictory, I give th 
plied in Littré’s Dictionnaire de la Langue Francaise 
1863 : 


Appel au service militaire, par voie du tirage au sort, des 
quand ils ont atteint un âge déterminé par la loi. Tomber 
avoir un numéro qui fait qu’on est compris dans la levée. 
conscription, avoir un numéro qui n’y est pas compris, quan 
pas tous les hommes d’une même année. 


Jeunes fens 
ala conscription 

Echapper à l 
d on n'appelle 


Thus not universal compulsory service, but universal liability 
to compulsory service, is the principle of conscription. Hence, 
possibly, the vehement denunciations of conscription from the 
National Service League. It is not drastic enough nor sufficiently 
far-reaching for them. 

The origin of the book, Mr. Haldane tells us, is due to the 
‘very general interest existing on the question of compulsoy 
service in these islands,’ and to the importance of putting before 
the public ‘ materials for forming a judgment on the subject,’ and 
we at once notice a hiatus in the materials. 

Compulsory service is not a matter that affects only the fighting 
forces of a nation : it affects the nation itself in its social, profes 
sional, commercial, manufacturing, and industrial relations ; and 
when the forthcoming publication of the book was announced hope 
was entertained that we should find these matters dealt with i 
it. But there is nothing about them, so either the omission must 
be due to an oversight, or else the authors do not regard them r 
a necessary part of the materials. Personally, I consider Eh 
the very highest importance, as in connexion with them it E i 
the civilian population of this country is mainly concerned: ur | 
omission is the more strange because Sir Ian, in his most E IA 
ing and instructive book, A Staff Officer’s Scrap Book, tout 1 
this very point : 


were) 
Fancy if one-fourth, the best fourth, of our adolescent manhood | 
ear-marked for the army, and then, whether they were taken rable 1 
wherever they went or whatever position they attained, voa pose W 
service and lived with the sword, so to say, hanging over them 4 pelor 
imagine that the casual Briton will accept such a system bes 
he is forced to do so by some terrible catastrophe either R i 
little about their fellow-countrymen, or, what is more propaga 
at all about conscription (p. 156, vol. i). 


sing! 
pot 


SS a deren, FOF Eee oes 


ice for BO 
Sir Ian’s pronounced hostility to compulsory ae opti 
Defence, and his frequent laudations of, and bit i contre 
views as to our Territorial forces, are 1n guch mar 7 
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tpusiastic admiration of the Japanese system of compulsory 
service, that interest in the book for an explanation of the differ- 
een the views was aroused. In the Scrap Book are, moreover, 
a few references to our own Army, not always of a complimentary 


his en 


character. a 

At p. 10 he writes : 

This Japanese Army shows conscription at its best—a comparatively 
small number, picked out from several hundreds of thousands for physical 


fitness and aptitude at certain necessary trades. 


At p. 14, referring to the British Army : 


With our education anti-military and our Army organised on a basis 
of wages we are marching straight in the footsteps of China. 


And at p. 136, dealing with the defence of Anju by a hundred 
Japanese, he writes : 

Out of this heterogeneous crew [the non-military element at Anju] no 
less than thirty were found who claimed to have some idea of using a 
firearm. Thus, in extremity, the potential garrison might be reckoned to 
be 100 rifles of sorts! 

It would be difficult to find a stronger argument in favour of some kind 
of universal training, or to realise more acutely what a falling-off the 
British show in this respect since the days of their famous ancestors who 
fought at Agincourt and Crécy. Out of seventy-five Japanese, men of all 
trades, thirty could handle a rifle. It would be interesting to know what 
proportion of Britishers out of a similar mixed crowd would know the 
difference between the butt and the muzzle of a rifle. 


But an extraordinary change has taken place in Sir Tan’s views 
on both conscription and the British Army since he penned those 
lines; he now condemns the former, he does justice to the latter. 
As I am strongly in favour of compulsory service for Home 
Defence, I must undertake the task of combating some of the 
Statements he now makes in depreciation of what he formerly 
regarded as so good—compulsory service. a 

Sir Tan has had the advantage of seeing from time to time 1m 
Peace the armies of Prussia, Saxony, Austria, and the United 
a es. He says that he has ‘ soldiered ’ with them ; but the word 
pale to convey the erroneous impression that he has been on 
active service with them—an impossibility, as these armies 
seek that of the United States) have not taken the field since 
a an entered the service in 1872. With the Japanese he r 
cae ‘Soldiered,’ and of the Russians he saw a great deal at the 
on etime. In this book he gives the result of compulsory service 

in 1, other army only, that of Germany, and this I pass on in 


i ; 
* lan’s Own words : 
h E d í 1 drift 
Of cong "© facilities for grasping at least the outlines ani pte 


pascription į : ; lence. 
or g ton in the countries where it has preva : 
an, Written as it is by an officer of high repute among his comrades, 
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renders available to the world at large a convincing 
military system with its advantages and drawbacks, T 
may study the working of the greatest engine the world 


ent, punctual, but a 
| 


Yes, conscription is a tremendous leveller. The pr 
the poor-spirited are strengthened ; the national idee Rie M humble 
play of varying ideals is sacrificed. Good or bad, black or ae the it 
chucked indifferently into the mill, and emerge therefrom DES all ay 
or white, but a drab, uniform khaki. i r TO longer blag 


That Sir Ian should have written the fore 
of aia effect of compulsory service on the German Army is litt, 
short of astounding. In 1904 he tells us that in his opinion th 
‘Japanese Army, battalion for battalion, surpasses any Euro a 
army , excepting only the British Army at its best,’ and weall a 
it was a German officer, with German training and German ideas 
who created it. And yet, while the system produced a splendid 
fighting machine in the East, it produces in the West a humm 
machine of a ‘drab uniform khaki,’ devoid of initiative. Tf this 
be true, strangely must the forty years’ peace since the Frano: 
German War have affected the German Army. Sir Ian camo, 
during his busy and distinguished career of active service, have hal 
the opportunities I, as a study soldier, have had of learning from 
regimental records and other literary sources the inner working 1 
of the German Army in 1870-71 ; and nothing has impressed me 
more than the absence of ‘dull uniform khaki’ in the regimental 
ranks during that war, and the frequent exercise of individual | 
initiative in those ranks. And that Sir Ian should have select, 
Jena oder Sedan as a guide to the real facts is equally surprising 
On the title page of the book the author tells us how we atè ut 
regard his production. It is a ‘ Roman ’—1.¢. a romance or novel 
The circulation of the book has been enormous, and in the pris | 
to the editions of 1903 and 1904 the author fully admits the ge a i 
differences of opinion that exist as to its merits; but histor | 
novels, combining fact and fiction impossible to be disting™ aan 
one from the other, are the last authority to be relied on fora 
racy. So Sir Ian’s views on the effects of compulsory 8€? 
be largely discounted. igh pos 

I have already alluded to the fact that it is from the hig 
ticn of the authors that the book derives so much imp 
therefore I must join issue with Sir Jan in his app 
Mr. Haldane in one respect. He expresses his belie 2 
Haldane, although a Minister, is one of a species hitherto ©. 


gomg denunciati 


vice MU 


unknown in this country, a Minister not influenced oi : 
exigencies. Writing to Mr. Haldane, he says : I ass f 


confidently, that you would not exclude from your cop E 
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opular idea merely because of its unpopularity, and t 
dr the faith that is in him is: ‘ Not easily will 1 forget ti 
evening when, In the interests of the discipline of the Army, you 
doubled the powers of commanding officers in a House containing 
at Liberal majority. But as in our system of party govern- 
ment the ‘gospel of political expediency,’ as Sir Tan calls it, is 
necessarily à Very potent factor, I consulted the files of the 
Times for the record of this grand act of patriotic heroism, and Sir 
Jan’s faith seems to be a real non sequitur. On Clause 4 of the 
Annual Army Act of 1910, in which the proposal was embodied, 
two short debates took place; only some ten members spoke 
(six Ministerialists and four of the Opposition), the support 
and hostility being found on both sides of the House; but the 
clause was passed without a division—possibly the Whips could 
account for the heroism. It is no use giving good wine a bush 
of the imagination. Mr. Haldane, just like every other Minister 
of any party, is bound to take heed to political expediency, and so 
he must do as regards compulsory service for Home Defence. 
And now more directly to this disappointing book ; distinctly 
disappointing to those for whom Mr. Haldane says it is intended, 
and for whom it is to supply ‘ materials for forming a judgment.’ 
The Government has fathered and supplied to us the assumption 
which is to be the basis of land Home Defence : it is, practically, 
that in a war with Germany 70,000 Germans may land on our 
shores ; and the system to be devised must provide a force power- 
ful enough without the smallest doubt to fight, defeat and drive 
back into the sea these 70,000 invaders. : i 
Mr. Haldane, on pp. 15-24 of the Introduction, gives a very 
detailed and lucid account of the methods employed to enable the 
Committee of Imperial Defence to arrive at the right conclusion 
on the questions with which it has to deal. All the Government 
Departments connected with Imperial Defence are consulted, and ‘ 
the best brains available are utilised. The 70,000 maximum I 
the verdict, therefore, of ‘all the talents.’ It is, consequently, — 
somewhat strange to find Mr. Haldane inserting in the Appendix 
to the second edition of Compulsory Service, published la 
Month, notes from the pen of Sir Arthur Wilson, the prete 
Fo of the Admiralty, written in November, oat in which 
aa expresses his opinion that ‘ an invasion oR an 
ite scale of 70,000 men is practically impossible. Are i 
and able officer as Sir Arthur is, the public may be IES a 
pecans to accept his individual opinion in preference we 
Med opinion of ‘ all the talents.’ | ; 
Ë i eat the question with which the ge 
E 0 a only the possible maximum st 
800, 69,000, 68,000, 50,000, or a 
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mere comparative handful of invaders could inflict inay 
space of time enormous damage in the country ; the; 
our shores, the fact that they have not been at 
would send a demoralising shock from one end of 
the other, upsetting trade, business, and employ 
resulting panic would arise the popular overwhel 
the immediate recall of troops from our Expediti 
Sea, engaged themselves, perhaps, at the very moment, in Oper 
tions of ultra-importance to the successful issue of the stru à 
It is raids on all scales, small as well as large, that we eo 
prepared to meet and deal with. On this matter the only ad 
tions on which a judgment is to be formed are few and simple: 

(1) Will the Territorial Force meet the requirements? 

(2) Would not a force raised under the conditions of compul. 
sory service be preferable? 

(3) How far does the National Service League system meet the 
requirements? 

The existing system governing our land regular forces is outside 
these questions altogether save as it might be affected by them, 
Personally, I put the third question altogether aside, as I aman 
Opponent of the methods advocated by the League and I hare 
already been allowed to give my views on them in this Review. 
So in the book I have sought for enlightenment on the first two 
questions only, and real hard digging and delving it has been, espe- 
cially in the almost resultless search in connexion with the second 

The difficulty of the task is due to the overloading of the book 3 
with topics such as ‘ Long Range’ and ‘ Short Range’ armies, 
and others, which are extraneous to two of these three questions, 
and make the book a real medley of subjects. At pp. 111 et sé 
Sir Ian summarises the contents of the previous sixty-nine pages 
of his share of the book. They are: . 

(1) The enlargement of our present type of overseas army: 

(2) Universal military service on the German model. 

(3) Universal military service on a special reserve basis: He 

(4) À Home Defence army and Expeditionary Force si | 
German model, but restricted in strength to the present ot | 

ment of the Territorial Force on the one hand ; On the other oe a 
strength of our existing Expeditionary Force of six ae ; 

(5) Compulsory service on a militia basis, as propose 3 
National Service League. 

For aught I know, the first four matters may bi 
subject of academic discussions inside the War Office, bu sil 
not heard mention of them outside its portals, and Mr. 

o € terials supp 
would have done well to excise them from the ma plic do 
to the public for the formation of a judgment’ ; En at 
care a brass farthing about them; and nowhere in pie 
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an take in hand, not even among the various military policies 
d à 


D which he says are open to such an Empire as that of Great 
Britain, he policy, the only policy now interesting the general 
ublic—the Regular Army as i is, and a Compulsory Service 
Army for Home Defence ca. 

However, by much patient research J have ferreted out Sir 
ate estimate of the Territorial Force, and, as a reply to my 


Question 1, I give it in his own words (pp. 117 et seq.) : 

The Territorials, it has been said, would be able to fight Continental 
after being embodied for six months. That is no doubt the truth, 
truth carrying with it to the uninstructed public the damning 
implication that they would not be prepared to tight before that time . . . 
it may be safely said the statement went too far and not far enough. 
If it means that at the end of six months’ embodiment Territorial troops 
could cherish reasonable hopes of defeating first-line Continental regular 
troops in the open field, on even terms, rifle for rifie, gun for gun, why, then 
it goes too far. Then if it is to be held to imply that Territorial troops 
are so wanting in soldierly qualities and training that they could not be 
used to fight Continental trcops to-morrow, then it is at least equally mis- 
leading. I can name you brigades of Territorials ready and available to 
be entrained and sent off at a few hours’ notice. Taking with them three 
rations and three hundred rounds, they would fight anyone you like 
to name at daybreak to-morrow morning, this being 3 p.m. They would 
conduct themselves with more zeal than skill. They would suffer heavy 
losses. Proportionately the enemy’s losses would be slight. If defeated, 
they would go absolutely to pieces for a time. Still, were they respectably 
handled, and were they in a superiority of say three to one, they would fight 
well enough to give the best of enemies a bellyful. 

Every day would make a difierence. At the end of a month’s embodi- 
ment it would be a different story. At the end of six months’ embodiment 
it would be a very different story. By that time, in my opinion, 4 25 per 
cent. superiority in numbers ought to give them a fair fighting chance, 
and a superiority of half as many again ought to give them a good chance 
of victory, especially as we must always bear in mind that after six months’ 
war a Continental army would not consist so 
Sean a In such case our Territorials shou 

T equals. 


How Sir Ian can have allowed himself to propound the idea 
that in any conceivable case an invading force with such a mag- 
RE splendid prize to gain for their country, and with every- 
hing to lose if it be not gained, would not be the very pick of the 

ostile first line, is a real puzzle. To my mind the idea pro- 


Pounded is utterly untenable. Then we read (p. 119): 
on Tn the foregoing estimates I am assuming existing conditions. On the 
mu ene I do not allow for any further improvement which ey nay 
alt » take place in the Territorial Force; on the other, I assume that, ee 
ough our full six Divisions have quitted the country, there remain 


ere must : nd ends of Regulars to give 
remain) some thousands of odds @ alt als 


ere and ther â = 
0 e some guidance, example, powt, 3 

Í the Territorial Dice A few battalions of Guards {whence do these 
» Some batteries of Horse Artillery [w 


troops 
put it is a 


days’ 


much of first-line troops as 
ld be almost, if not quite, 


Come ?] 
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battalions of Special Reserve would also be available to lend + 

any conditions I can conceive. a hang Uy. 


I have italicised a few of the words which seem to indica 
militant feebleness in our voluntary protectors. rate tey 
Later on (p. 121) another startling assert 


War is essentially the triumph, not of a chassepot over a need] 
not of a line of men entrenched behind wire entanglements and : 
zones over men exposing themselves in the open, but of one will ove 
weaker will. Are we then to leave our voluntary Spirit, a spirit i 
dying upon the Continent, entirely out of the count? Are we to nia 
young men whose elders, safe from service themselves, have Passed Bi 
compelling them to serve willy-nilly—are we to imagine them animal t, 


the same moral force as young men who have joined the colours from the 
love of them ? : 


lon : 


If this is not a real rhetorical flourish, what is it? 


And now on 
last quotation (p. 131) : 


: 
Schemes based entirely on material considerations may endure fora. 


while in peace. But war searches the inmost part and the uttermost come, 
It is on moral forces we must stand or fall in battle, and I ask You to 
consider whether these are most likely to be found living and active among 
volunteers or among conscripts. 


I ask whether, fighting alike in both cases for their own hearts 
and homes, is it conceivable that there would be the very slightest 
difference between them? 

We have in the foregoing extracts the estimate formed of the 
Territorial Forces for Home Defence by their strongest supporter 
Sir Ian ; and as, be it remembered, no officer on the active list cat; ; 
without special permission, put discussions on Service ma i 
before the public—further, since, Mr. Haldane at p. 42 commen | 
Sir Ian’s letter ‘to the study of all interested in the question 7 À 
National Defence ’—it is fair to assume that in this sis 
Mr. Haldane concurs. It cannot, surely, be pretended that iv 
lan’s estimate of the active service value of the Territorials A yl 
thing sufficient to ensure that, to use the hackneyed expres | 
‘we may sleep safely in our beds’ ; on the contrary, it ve | 
us with serious grounds for dissatisfaction and alarm. a thos 
the book there is the ominous omission of any ree : a A 
two vital questions—efficiency of not only the officers bu e 
commissioned officers, and the discipline. No one ka ee are th 
than Sir Tan that the less highly trained and the more 12 r 
rank and file of any force the higher must be the emoi 
immediate leaders, and the greater the need for deserve i 
in them; but on these points there is no vestige of T poin 
That, to use Sir Ian’s words, ‘ some guidance, ee ‘he ne 

cohesion to the ranks of the Territorial divisions ' ne 
is obvious, and probably is obvious to the Territoriais ©” 


À 
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he time for giving this is apparently to be after the outbreak 
+ the war; and the private soldiers are not to look to their natural 
0 Lo make good the deficiencies in these ‘ necessaries’ of 
lea but to the ‘ odds and ends of regular troops’ that may be 
war, Dem. How strange! 

des now to the second of the three questions—a compulsory 


put t 


a service army for Home Defence. With this the book nowhere 
ile deals, yet if is one of the pressing questions before the general 
le public. In Sir Ian’s third policy (p. 136) he enumerates a ‘ Home- 


defence militia raised on a national compulsory basis,’ and he 
writes of them as a ‘monstrous agglomeration of half-baked 
conscript militiamen ’ ; and he adds : 

Hannibal, with 20,000 professional soldiers, went near to destroying the 
Republic of Rome, which had some seven or eight hundred thousand men 
available for its conscript Militia. He sat down among those Militia 
conscripts and lived for a long time happily and well, as it might be at 
Birmingham, snug as a snail in a hive full of honey. 


Yes, and it is just because those who think with me believe that, 
if we put our trust in the Territorials, we shall find that the honey 
at Birmingham and elsewhere is being devoured by snails in the 

_ form of 70,000 picked German soldiers, that we advocate the 
adoption of a system of Home Defence, on the soundness of which 
absolute reliance can be justly placed. 

We put aside as absolutely childish the idea of creating all at 
once for Home Defence anything deserving the name of an | army.’ 
We ask for its creation by degrees, by recurrent contributions of 
young men from all the social strata, high and low, in the country. 
The gathering in these contingents will tap so many sources of Ke 
supply hitherto contributing few or no men at all to national PE 
defence, that its possible effect on recruiting for the Regular Army 
need not disturb us. We ask that these contingents shall be 
tetamed with the colours long enough to become professional disci- 
blined soldiers, reliable for the defence of their and our hearths 
and homes, and that they be not released while in the stage of 

h alf-baked -conscript militiamen, or of half-baked Territorials 
either ; that there shall be well-paid permanent cadres of officers — 


mation 
torial For 


ce, but they will be defenders 


aga Pind A AATA PPDA Ce 


es | + 
deed, and they will be a force that a General can rel 

and manœuvre in this difficult country, as well as an O moy 
be, on the field of battle. Rome was not built in a q E À nes 
Home Defence cannot be built up in a day. i r OUr kyy 

To work out all the details as to the what, how wh 

where, the strength of the contingents, the right distributi a 
demands over the country, all this requires muc ong 
labour, and the War Office could supply both. As 
it is only necessary to say that, while the officer 
missioned officers must have a real living wage, 
rank and file would be much below that of our overs 
but, whatever be the expense to the country, it would be regarded 
not as an always secure premium on a personal life insurance bit 
as a premium on the insurance of the national life, and equal 
secure, and therefore it would be readily and willingly paid, h 
the pages of the book peeps out at times the stock suggestion thi 
security at home may tend to diminish the spirit of what at pi 
Mr. Haldane calls 


our inherited tradition that the real foundation of our system of defens, 
at home and abroad, must always be the capacity of promptly assuni 
the offensive and of launching a counter-attack at the points where i 
enemy is vulnerable. It was not by dwelling on the idea of passive dela 
that our forefathers made our country what it is to-day. 


a 
the 
to the Ex Deng 
s and DON top, 
the pay oft 
ea army troops; 


Sir Ian tells us (p. 50) in a similar tone that : ‘ Conscriptionisi 
weapon that cannot be lightly used,’ and that ‘ its statesmen i 
constantly sacrificing their Imperial ambitions on the altar ie 
Home Defence.’ 
This amounts to asserting that the stronger we are for i 
Defence the less will be our enterprise for expeditions to them 
of the world. At the present time we are assured that our n | 
is guarding us in absolute safety. Yet this security does nob re 
-to be having a detrimental influence on our oversea work: Der À 
how does it stand with us in private life as individuals? in f 
sionally I leave my small home for four or five days. Par at À 
perfect confidence that during my absence no harm fron 
side will endanger those I have left at home. The cons 
in the district is efficient, the bars and bolts on windows 2 for 
are good and reliable, and my old cur ‘ Jock ’ has a ren se 
tramps that infest our road, and he makes their approae and D 
» But assume that the constabulary is inefficient, the p sa 
out of order, and old ‘ Jock’ gathered to his fathers i un 
remaining at home for its protection would decide 2 ool 
ardour for ‘ oversea’ expeditions. So it ig with ne Bi a 
Finally Sir Tan at p. 145 refers to the possibili yb ba 
line, very little more than a paper affair’ in pee iat 
conscription, and which he says is a ‘great orga 
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after the outbreak of war, become operative’; and he 
s the Garde Nationale of France created under the 
Le dead paper law of 1831,’ which, he says, ‘went 

‘shin an ace of saving France in 1870 by enabling Gambetta 
$ call out the nation to fight.’ J think that the law 
O Sir Ian calls the ‘ seemingly dead paper law of 
1931’ is the law only partially applied of the 11th of January 
1852, which reorganised the Garde Nationale; and I will add 
to Sir Ian’s remarks the conclusion arrived at by the French 
General Staff as to the actual result of the efforts made to obtain 


might; 
instance 


opi; and utilise for the same period of the war all the manhood in the 
red provinces and outside Paris. At p. 503 of the Revue d’ Histoire, 
bij No. 105, we read : 

al La délégation du Gouvernement de la Défense nationale mit sur pied 


dans les départements environ 400,000 hommes. La Nation répondit done, 
dans un bel élan de patriotisme, à l’appel de ceux qui ne désespérent pas du 
salut de la Patrie. Mais, on ne saurait trop le répéter, l'étude de la Défense 
nationale en province démontrera qu’on n’improvise pas une armée. Au 
début, quand on ne fit partir que les meilleurs éléments, on put mobiliser 
des unités composées d’anciens militaires et par suite susceptibles de figurer 
utilement sur un champ de bataille. Mais, quand les besoins toujours 
grandissants forcèrent à puiser indistinctement dans les dépôts, les troupes 

ainsi formées perdirent beaucoup de leur valeur et l’on peut affirmer que, 

malgré les efforts faits pour activer leur instruction, les dernières unités 
envoyées sur le théâtre de la lutte, étaient composées d'hommes qui surent se 

faire tuer, mais non de soldats. 


The lesson I read from this period of the war is the utter powerless- 
hess of Gambetta, the greatest Dictator of modern times, to make 


me good, in any way during war, the deficiencies of preparation in time gi 
at of peace for Home Defence. : 
on Tn taking leave of the book, I desire to express my appreciation 


of it as an unintentional revelation of the utter weakness of our 
Military Home Defence, and consequently furnishing a very strong 
incentive to the public generally to insist on the adoption of a 
defence both sound and trustworthy. ; i 
Sir Ian, with most creditable candour, has given us bis honest 
estimate of the war capacities of the Territorials ; while Mr. 
om eu with thorough judicial impartiality, in ‘charging the 
t A has included among the ‘ materials for forming a judgment, 
tells estimate, damnatory as it is to the system in which, as 
ist": Be believes, and which he upholds. To both th 
1 Suished officials the thanks of the public are marke l 
: 80 be, the Territorial Force desires to ‘ride f 
oy to find a ‘ mount ’ more suitable for its p 
5 Compulsory Service. ares 
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To say that the English people lack the habit of political intr, 
spection is to risk the enunciation of a truism. Nor will ith 
denied that the symptom is a healthy one. Our political instincts 
have been essentially objective. A specific grievance has man: 
` fested itself and a specific remedy has been applied. So longas 
the ache or pain of the moment has yielded to legislative o 
administrative treatment little regard has been paid as to th 
remoter effects of the remedy prescribed. From time to timem 
accumulation of grievances has called for more radical treatment, 
for more wholesale revision of institutions ; as, for example, at the | 
beginning of the thirteenth century, when the Church and the 
Baronage compelled the assent of John to the Great Charten. 
again, in 1628, when Charles the First conceded the Petition | 
Right; and, once more, in the ‘ Revolution Settlement at the | 
close of the seventeenth century. But none of these great e 
stitutional documents go far, if at all, beyond the immediate 
necessities of the hour. Not one of them approaches, “il 
remotely, a Constitutional Code or Instrument. Not infrequent À 
the essential point at issue, as discerned by historical E, 4 
tators, appears to have been ignored by contemporary aia 
Constitutional jurists tell us, for example, that the che ment í 
of dispute between the Stuart Sovereigns and their Par me $ 
was the question of the responsibility of Ministers—the m ah 
of the Executive to the Legislature. We search in vam 
the Petition of Right or the Bill of Rights for any als n, 
topic. The same is true of the Canada Union Act 0 f 
that Act we are constantly referred as the Charter os 
liberties—the real beginning of ‘ responsible ; Governm 
Dominions ;—and not inaccurately. The principal 
‘responsibility was the keynote of Lord Durham § 
on which the Act of 1840 was avowedly founded. 


the 
The responsibility [wrote Lord Durham] of all one us oe 
except the Governor and his Secretary should be secu a 
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ethic British Constitution. The Governor . . . should be instructed 
known must carry on his Government by heads of departments in whom 
Bie Ane Legislature shall repose confidence; and that he must look for 
the : Bon from home in any contest with the Legislature except on points 
UE strictly imperial interests. 


The principle thus conspicuously formulated by the impetuous 
Pro-Consul was cordially accepted by the Home Ministry. 
‘Your Excellency,’ wrote Lord John Russell to Lord Sydenham, 
the Governor-General of Canada, ‘ must be aware that there is 
no surer way of earning the approbation of the Queen than by 
maintaining the harmony of the Executive with the Legislative 
authorities.’ We naturally turn to the Act of 1840 for the 
translation of these principles into legislative enactment: but 
we turn in vain. On this central doctrine of political faith the 
creed is silent. The ‘ Cabinet’ system came before long, but it 
came not as the result of legislation but of administration. 
Lord Elgin was, in 1847, formally instructed from home ‘ to act 
generally on the advice of the Executive Council and to receive 
as members of that body those persons who might be pointed out 
` to him as entitled to be so by their possessing the confidence of 
the Assembly.’ In this characteristically British fashion was 
‘Responsible Government ’ established in the oversea Dominions. 
Of the evolution of English political institutions it has been con- 
d spicuously true that ‘ the kingdom cometh not by observation.” 
To this rule there have been exceptions. The written Con- 
stitutions of the Commonwealth and Protectorate belong to a 
tevolutionary period, and they did not endure. They may be 
regarded, therefore, as exceptions that prove the rule. The con- 
stitutional Instruments which define the Governmental form of 
the great oversea Dominions—though in form merely enactments 
of the Imperial Legislature—belong to another category and may 
Possibly foreshadow a new constitutional departure. But of 
these I shall have something to say later on. For the moment it 
Must: suffice to indicate the exceptions and to call attention to the 
Peculiar genius which underlies the history of our constitutional 
solution. The violent have often attempted to take the consti- 
mul kingdom by storm, but the method has never yet pe 
a to be permanently successful; the genius of silent growt 2- 
invariably reasserted itself. aot 
ave ventured to emphasise this well-worn and OB viol 
enfore nplace, partly to point a moral but chiefly in order am 
à Lu Contrast. Hitherto we may congrat 
that 4 od has worked well. At the lowest, Mere x 
€ advantages have outweighed the disadvantages. 3 
n there have been many reasons, but 
a uously. Amid all our political diffe 
" URTIX—No, 408 
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.3 general agreement upon what Cromwel 
menial” “he moment that agreement dopey 
£ s found imperatively neces, UE 
recourse to a written, and preferably a rioiq ow to bay 
Without such ‘ rigidity ’ Cromwell discovered "Pani 
government to be unworkable; and ‘rigidity ’ Le Flament, 
which the characteristic English genius of his Pa 
flo permit them to accept. Hence the constitutional es. 
to which Cromwell reluctantly found a key in the Cade 
sword. There was no longer agreement in the nation $ t 
damentals,’ and without it government could only be Ta fu 
by irresistible force. yee minke 
Are we approaching, have we reached, a simil 
history ? Have we ceased to enjoy a reasonable amount Of ame: 
ment upon ‘fundamentals’? Have the differences which diik 
political parties been accentuated to a degree which threatens i 
livoinstifulion’? Ho wold ho bold cas A 
a bold man who would venture 
answer these questions with a blank negative. If they must 
answered in the affirmative, can it be denied that the case iso 
which demands some political introspection on the part of th 
leaders of public opinion? The defects of our qualities will then 
become. uncomfortably conspicuous.. The virtues we shall nyi 
to cultivate will not be those of healthy-minded stolidity, butt) 
political imagination and perspective. We must see our instit 
tions steadily, but we must see them whole. According to Bue | 
the American Colonies were lost largely because Mr. Geog) 
Grenville, despite an admittedly ‘ very serious desire to bene f; 
the public,’ ‘did not seem to have his view, at least equal 
carried to the total circuit of our affairs. He generally consider 1 
his objects in lights that were rather too detached.’ a 
The moment has surely arrived when it is incumbent 01 i | 
serious-minded politicians and publicists to take stock one "i À 
stitutional position as à whole : to carry their view ‘to P 
circuit of our affairs.’ In no other way can the true pes 
be maintained or recovered. As things are at present at bE: ts 
finds it difficult to determine which feature of the situation” 
more amazing and alarming—the levity of the party lea 
the apathy of many of their followers. Betwee 
importance of legislative proposals there seems to pe 
discrimination. A Licensing Bill or a: Trade Dé 
excites not less public interest than a Bill for diss 
legislative union between Great Britain and Trelan 
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revising fundamentally the political institutions Otte 
Kingdom. There is no sense of proportion and persps 
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ve, age this, one peculiar feature of our Constitution is largely 
Ny be. That Constitution does not itself discriminate 
h 1 legislative projects of large and small significance 
tig Hee een constitutional laws and ordinary laws. As regards the 
May machinery of legislation no distinction is drawn between a Bill 
ci for the revision of the Constitution and one for the amendment 


of the Employers’ Liability Act. There is perhaps small reason 
for surprise, therefore, that the public at large shonld regard the 
two legislative projects as on the same plane of significance, 

Is it safe to permit this confusion to persist? It is obvious 
that we are entering upon an era of constitutional reconstruction : 
that we are called upon to undertake a serious revision of funda- 
mental institutions. To this task both the great parties are com- 
mitted. The Radicals demand a curtailment of the powers of 
the House of Lords and the modification, if not the dissolution, 

` of the legislative union between Great Britain and Ireland. The 
Tories are not less deeply committed to fundamental changes in 
the composition of the Second Chamber; to a definition of the 
relations of the two Houses; to the introduction into our con- 
stitutional machinery of a brand-new device, appropriate to 
‘direct’ democracy but not essentially compatible with repre- 
sentative government. Finally, there are not a few among both 
parties who look to some form of federalism as the most hopeful F 
solution of our constitutional problem—domestic and Imperial 
alike. It is no part of my immediate purpose to canvass the 
merits of any one of these proposals. The case for and against | 
ls likely to be argued ad nauseam in the coming months and years. 
But I deem it of real importance to point out that in hardly any 
other leading country in the world would it be possible to 
transform any one of these projets de loi into a legislative Act by 
the ordinary process of legislation, or without the employment of 
machinery specially devised for this important function. 


b Tt may, under these circumstances, be worth while to explain, 
nefly but with precision, the nature of the machinery which at 
Present exists in some typical States of the modern world for 
institutional revision. Before doing so it is perhaps desirable >i 
1 emphasise two differentiating characteristics of the British 
2 Pa ation: The two features are closely related ae f 
cae Interdependent. The first is, the complete flexibili 
-Parli °nstitution ; the second is, the legislative, omnipoie) 
only get. To describe a Constitution as flexible is. re i 
for it Hier way of stating that there exists no specs 
: Parliar revision or amendment. In other words, 
ment is, in a legislative sense, legally 
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fundamental doctrine is thus formulate 
in the commentaries of Blackstone : 


ays Sir Edw 
transcendent and absolute, that it cannot be confined, either f 0 
persons, within any bounds. And of this high court, he adi OF Causes, 
fairly said, ‘ Si antiquitatem spectes, est vetustissima: si di 3, it ma 
honoratissima; si jurisdictionem, est capacissima.’ Tt ha Initatem 
uncontrollable authority in the making, confirming, enlarging re 
abrogating, repeating, reviving, and expounding of laws, concerne o, 
of all possible denominations, ecclesiastical or temporal, civil er 
maritime, or criminal; this being the place where that absolute à tan, 
power, which must in all governments reside somewhere, js entrusted fer 5 
constitution of these kingdoms. le 


ard 


aS ee, oN E 


En ant 


Much of the illuminating work! of one of Bl 
brilliant successors in the Vinerian Chair at O 
extended commentary on the same text : 


ackstone’s mo 
xford is but an 


The principle of Parliamentary sovereignty [writes Professor Dis) 
means neither more nor less than this, namely, that Parliament has, unde 
the English Constitution, the right to make or unmake any law whatever; 
and, further, that no person or body is recognised by the law of England: 
having a right to override or set aside the legislation of Parliament. 


I should feel it necessary to apologise for insisting upon apt 
position so elementary, had I not learnt from experience that thi 
truth is very imperfectly apprehended even in circles which m | 
generally described as educated. And it is of the essence of th 
situation. It is of supreme importance that every elector of tht 
United Kingdom should be compelled to realise the fact that | 
respect of constitutional innovation we are in a position of unit, 
defencelessness. It is nothing short of a scandal that any ey 
of men should presume to pass judgment upon the relative nad 
of Mr. Asquith’s Parliament Bill and the counter propa 
Lord Lansdowne without a grasp of these elementary truths, an 
without a realisation of the dangers to which we should be expen | 
by the establishment of a Legislature at once wats 
cameral and indisputably omnipotent. Tf the va 
Lords is destined to follow the veto of the Crown, t ver 
House of Commons will find itself in possession of a Poe ia 
out parallel among the institutions of the civilised Me gene À 
in the hope of bringing home to my fellow-clti7e i revisit 
their all but unique position in regard to constitutional ; j 
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that the following pages are penned. mere consti} A 

I am prepared to be told that the alarms oi a a repré à 
tional jurist are exaggerated and even hysterical ; rangers 3 
tative Chamber, even if omnipotent, will never ie 


: mn! 
fact if n0 ro 


limits of its mandate : that the electors will, in ous 60! 


X : 5 : tin 
retain their sovereign rights, and that the con 
1 A. V. Dicey : Law of the Constitution. 
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San plic opinion, formed and stimulated by a vigilant Press, will 
Le pu i suffice to guarantee us against any danger of Parliamentary 
h IE ay: Such was not the opinion of so stout a Radical as Jobn 
$ FA 


Stuart Mill : 


À majority in a single assembly, when it has assumed a permanent 

vacter—When composed ot the same persons habitually acting together, 
ae always assured of victory in their own House—easily becomes despotic 
a overweening, if released from the necessity of considering whether its 
acts will be concurred in by another constituted authority. The same reason 
which induced the Romans to have two consuls, makes it desirable there 
should be two chambers : that neither of them may be exposed to the 
corrupting influence of undivided power, even for the space of a single year. 


And the lessons of experience are available to reinforce the reason- 
ing of philosophy. The brief period of uni-cameral rule in 
England showed the Commons to be eminently despotic and over- 
weening. Hard experien c, as Professor Firth has lately 
reminded us, 

convinced England of the necessity of a Second Chamber. . . . Even 
Republicans were converted by events to the bi-cameral theory. Henry 
Neville, himself a member of the Long Parliament, declared . . . that if a 
House of Lords did not exist it would be necessary to invent one. ‘Our 
Government imitates the best and most perfect Commonwealths that ever 
were: where the Senate assisted in the making of laws . . . and sometimes 
by their gravity and moderation reduced the people to a calmer state; and 

by their authority and credit stemmed the tide and made the waters quiet, 

giving the people time to come to themselves. And therefore if we had no 
such peerage now upon the old Constitution, yet we should be necessitated 
to make an artificial peerage or Senate instead of it.’ * 


Such were the reflections induced by the severe teaching of expe- 
“ence. Modern jurists, like M. Simon Deploige, deprecate the 
introduction of such a device as the Referendum, or the Con- 
Sütutional Initiative, into the English polity, on the specific 
Stound that in England ‘the duty of the electors is limited to 
oosing the members while the veto is exercised by higher 
Authorities, ’ It would be interesting to inquire whether M. 
éploige would be prepared to-adhere to this conclusion wi oe 
1 ce he realises that the veto of one of the ‘higher authorities 
èS already gone and that the veto of the other is seriously 
Teateneq. i 3 
ut I am concerned with the immediate constitutional issue 
ee far as to enforce my contention as to the peculiar aes oe a 
tinal Sct the British polity against the assault of const 
ae MNovation. This will be brought into clearer F A ; 
sti YSIS of the machinery devised for the amendment of tå 
2 in other countries. . ee ae 
i War, te Redivivus, p. 129, ap. C. H. Firth, House of Bords a 
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Among European Constitutions the two likest 
respect of fleaibility are those of lialy and g to our QUE 
written, but neither is rigid. Neither contains ic Bot $ 
sion for constitutional, as distinct from ordinary ies Solal pro 
is, however, worthy of note that the eminent juries i 
has aflirmed that the fundamental bases of the Italia 1 Bru 
tion, as established by the plebiscites, a T 
ordinary Parliamentary action.’ Nevertheless, 


! 
Consty, 
range 4 


amendment i 


enough to require amendment the changes will- be eo 
ordinary legislative process.’ ' 

| Outside Europe the most notable exception to the general ni: 

of rigidity is to be found in the new Constitution for United Sout 
Africa. Certain portions of the Act—those which refer to te 
composition and election of the House of Assembly and to tk 

= equality of the English and Dutch languages—cannot be ameni 

à or repealed except by a two-thirds majority in a joint sitting 
\ the two Chambers. But the general competence of the Si, 

— African Parliament to amend even the Constitution itsdl®) 
asserted in express terms in the instrument. Section Ki 
declares : ‘ Parliament may by law repeal or alter any of the pè f 
visions of this Act, provided that no provision thereof for tt 
operation of which a definite period of time is prescribed, | 
during such period be repealed or altered.’ Other written À “+ 
stitutions may ignore the point or leave it in obscurity, but If A 
of no other Instrument which deliberately and explicitly © ‘des À 
constituent authority upon the ordinary legislature and oa $ 
the task of constitutional revision, with a few reasonable e 
tions, to the ordinary process of legislation. 

; Returning to Europe, we find in Germany à somewb 
conflict of principles. The Prussian Constitution, and 
the States which have taken Prussia as their model, are 
almost as flexible as the Constitutions of Italy ae 
Article 107 of the Prussian Constitution runs as soior 
Constitution may be altered by ordinary legislative : ress 

. For such alterations a majority vote of each Ho Mr 
two successive ballots separated by an interval of ioe 
is required.’ The italicised words alone differentia’? i a 
of constitutional amendment from ordinary logici i 

° Ap. Marquardsen, Handbuch des Offentlichen gi 
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g power of the Crown in Prussia is a fact the signifi- 
hich, both historically and politically, must not, in this 
connexion» be ignored. i renders the terms of the Instrument 
of relatively small account ; for the Constitution, both in Prussia 
and in the States which, like Saxe-Coburg, have followed her 
* example, is regarded as an emanation from the monarchy, a gift 
estowed upon the people by the prince. The Saxon Constitu- 
tion (of 1831) gave the initiative to the Estates, as did the Nether- 
lands Constitution of 1815, but in many of the German States the 
Constitution is regarded as a compact between prince and people, 
not to be altered without the assent of both parties. Thus, in 
Saxe-Weimar, which, during a period of general reaction 
(1815-1830) afforded a model for the more progressive States in 
the German Confederation, it was provided (1816) that no change 
should be made ‘ in the fundamental law of the Duchy of Saxe- 
Weimar-Eisenach and in the Constitution thereby established 
. without the consent of the Prince and the Estates.’ An 
amendment effected in 1850 tended to blur the distinction between 
‘ordinary’ and ‘fundamental’ laws and to assimilate the 
Weimar practice to that of Prussia, but the assimilation was not 
complete. In the Imperial Cities of Hamburg and Bremen there 
are special provisions for constitutional amendment, as in the 
Kingdom of Bavaria and the Grand Duchy of Oldenburg. These 
precautions take various forms which it would be tedious to parti- 
cularise. As a rule they insist upon a double deliberation—some- 
times in successive Parliaments, upon a special quorum of 
members, and a special majority. 
3 The North German Confederation of .1866 ordained that con- 
_Stitutional amendments must obtain the assent of two-thirds of 
the Bundesrath, and the same principle, though differently 
ae reappears in the Constitution of the new German Empire 
The Article (78) of the Imperial Constitution relating to 
Mendments demands some attention. It runs as follows : 


Amendments of the Constitution shall be effected by legislative enact- 


ei They shall be considered as rejected when fourteen negative votes 

e cast against them in the Bundesrath. The provisions of the Empire 

un Certain rights are secured to particular States of the DE 
tion to the whole may be amended only with the consent of the 
affected. | 


dominatin 
cance of w 


T Bee 
he latter clause is obviously one of great significance to 


8 
ae States, though there is acute difference of opinion 
ean jurists as to how far the privilege exte 
ieee 


lat 3 
‘ning a Importance of the former clause it 
È fifty © Composition of the Bundesra 


eight members Prussia cont 
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right and an extra one for Waldeck ; Bav 
and Würtemberg four each; Baden an 
burg-Schwerin and Brunswick two ; and 
and three Free Cities one apiece. Fur 


aria has six votes 
d Hesse three. } 
the other fourteen la 
ther, the delegat 


yi 


4 4 al 
State must vote according to the Instructions of their = ae n 
Governments and must vote ‘ solid.” In fact, the vote un sl 


vote and can be given by a single delegate and subsequently, k 
to the power of one State representation. It will be ob = 
therefore, that any constitutional amendment can be deieh 
a coalition of the smaller or single-member States, or by ae 
among the middle States, or by Prussia alone. To Prussia 
Constitution also expressly allows a veto (Articles 5, 37, and 4 
on all proposed changes which may affect the Army, the Nay 
or the taxes. É 
According to the terms set forth in the Instrument th 
Imperial Constitution would seem to possess à considerable dem. 
of rigidity. In practice it has proved to be more flexible than th 
text would suggest. Since 1871 the Constitution has been 
formally amended on ten occasions ; but in addition to this, « 
Professor Laband and others have pointed out, a very considerabl | 
number of substantial modifications have been effected in tle 
Constitution by ordinary legislative process and without alteratia | 
of the text of the Instrument. Whether such procedure is it | 
accord with the spirit of the constitution is a point which acutely 
divides the publicists of Germany. That it is a concession o 
those Prussian ideas which tend more and more to dominate iy 
Staatsrecht of Imperial Germany is, of course, inde | 
How far this influence is exerted beneficently, from the pi 1 
view of constitutional development, is a point on which ab i 
observer may well hesitate to express an opinion, even jf me | 
formed one. But this at least may safely be said. ep i 
practice affo .s one more illustration of the increasingly si 
fact that a written Constitution is far from being, of nec" 7 
rigid one. DE 
Š From the German Empire it is an easy step to Pe 
France ‘ Revision’ can be effected by a comparative} 7 


process. Article 8 of the Constitutional Law on the me follow 


x à $ runs 45 | 

of the Public Powers (the 25th of February 1875) run ee à 
r cate resolutions, itm 

The Chambers shall have the right by separate re in q 


each case by an absolute majority of votes, either upon tk cae 
or upon the request of the President of the Republic, to 
of the constitutional laws necessary. 
After each of the two Chambers shall hav 
shall meet together in National Assembly to proceed wW en 
The Acts affecting revision of the constitutional Re com 
part, shall be passed by an absolute majority of i 
the National Assembly. é 
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Qn By an amendment of 1879 the seat of the executive and le 

k | tive power was transferred from Versailles to Paris ; but it was 
ati 


time provided that joint sessions of the two Chambe 


at me 

à ue as the une Sun oiy ’ for the purpose of revision, 
ti, should continue to take place at V ersailles. By : further ét 
at ment of 1884 it was ordained that the republican form of govern- 
ef ment shall not be made the subject of a proposed revision,’ and 
ed) that ‘ members of families that have reigned in France areca 
by eligible to the presidency of the Republic. 


The Organic Law of 1875 was in several respects a notable 


th departure from French tradition, more particularly in the com- 
dl) parative flexibility of the Constitution. Hitherto, as President 


Lowell points out, it had been the habit in France ‘to make a 
sharp distinction between the constituent and legislative powers, 
the former being withdrawn to a greater or less extent from the 
control of the Parliament.’ The new Republican Constitution 
still retained some distinction, but revision was rendered rela- 
tively easy. The reason for this innovation is notorious. Both 
parties regarded the settlement of 1875 as provisional. 
Monarchists still looked for a restoration of one of the 
royal Houses; Republicans hoped to establish the republic on a 
basis far more permanent and effective than any which was avail- 


J able or permissible in 1875. Thus each party wished, in order to 
à facilitate the realisation of its own ambition, to leave the Consti- a 
t tution as flexible as might be. By 1884 things had changed; “4 


the republic had weathered several storms; the Prince Imperial 
had fallen in South Africa; the Bourbons were divided among 
themselves, and had alienated much sympathy in France; the 
Republicans, therefore, felt strong enough to insist that the 
republican form of government should be excluded from the com- 
Retence alike of the ordinary Legislature and the National 
Assembly. In one sense France may be thought to have drifted 
away from the democratic principles to which, under all her varied 
ne government, she had paid continuous homage since the 
Seat eruption of 1789. The doctrine of the sovereignty of the = 
peel, the theory of the ‘ general will,’ seems to find faint reflec- A 
A ea vee existing Constitution of France. The explanation : 
a ar to seek. The principle of direct democracy had suffered — 
tude shock from the sinister use which had recently been made 
e Plebiscite. But behind the ‘organic laws’ bes ig ar 
wl e fact which no mere study of constitutional m 
of the Tn the mind of every French Republican, the Dee 
anteri Rights of Man of 1789 is a fundamental presup 
reignty and superior to any and every Conn ‘ 
duals Y resides in the nation. No individual or body of in 
can exercise authority which does no 
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it.” So ran the third clause of that fam K 1 
seventh pr T i nous doc 
it proceeds: ‘ Law is the expression of ‘ment, ml 
All citizens have the right to participate in i. be Seneral à i 
personally or through representatives.’ The ormation, a ch 
therefore,as regards machinery,in complete 5 Plebisciteg ve, 4 
tradition and ideas. The fact that they wer ge With Breng 7 
serve the ambition of individuals has Ron ii to o 
Frenchmen with some suspicion, but they wer me inspire 
à me : : é e Nevertheless a1: | 
to the principle of direct, as opposed to representat; oe ity T 
which has never, since 1789, ceased to fascinate th E demony re 
M. Borgeaud lays special emphasis upon the i pe in, ti 
permeating influence of the Declaration of the Richi = p 
“Its principles,’ he writes, ‘ permeate French lesiel A R i Ma, A 
French public life. . . . It is invoked in the courts e A 
longer part of the written law of France . . . but on : 
the less the law of France.’* In any attempt to inter A a d 
existing Constitution of France this is a truth which veal $ 
ignore at our peril. Its bearing upon the immediate question of to 
rigidity and flexibility ’ is too obvious to require emphasis, N 
In Austria, the existing Constitution, formulated in 1867 ani la 
amended in 1873, makes special but simple provision for organi 
amendments. al 
Modifications in the present fundamental law (December 26, 1867) an! 1 C 
in the fundamental laws on the general rights of Austrian citizens, ont | el 
establishment of the Imperial Court, on the judicial power, and on tti f i 
exercise of administrative and executive power, shall be made only bys f u 
majority of not less than two-thirds of the members present and with te | f 
presence of not less than half of the members of the House of Re i af 
sentatives. | 
Li bal 
Here, it will be observed, there is no provision for any dire | ; 
sanction on the part of the electorate. Given the necesi į ft 
quorum and the necessary majority, Parliament is sovereign: à E 
But none of the minor European kingdoms are equally i, la 
fiding. As a rule, their Constitutions rest upon à del G 
compact between prince and people. It is logical, QUE" j i 
that amendments should require the assent of both parle as i 
this rule exceptions are to be found in Norway and Grei ibe a 
the king forms no part of the constituent legislature. K 
Constitution of Norway is peculiarly rigid. The 11% C 
runs as follows : à 
If experience should show that any part of the Constitutia h De 
Kingdom of Norway ought to be altered, the proposed amendmen is ; 
presented in one of the regular sessions of the Storthing an B D à 
* Etablissement et Revision des Constitutions (Amer se t 


199). To this comprehensive and brilliant study I wi 
obligations. 
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a ut it is only within the power of the Storthing at one of its 

ə P1 cessions after the next election to decide whether the proposed 


LE fs : a 
sega’ shall or shall not be made. However, such an amendment shall 
re  ontravene the principles of this Constitution, but shall only relate - 
neve ifications in particular provisions as will not change the spirit 
and in the alteration two-thirds of the Storthing must 

5 


e words which I have italicised are very remarkable. They 
represent an attempt to establish an Instrument which in essen- 
als shall be not merely fundamental but unalterable. The 
rinciple of rigidity could hardly be carried further. Strictly 
interpreted, it must mean that a fundamental change in the Con- 
stitution can be effected only by revolution. Even for minor 
changes there must be a double deliberation with a General 
Election intervening. The same principle obtains in Sweden : 
double deliberation and an appeal to the electorate. But the 
Swedish Constitution is, in form at any rate, far more respectful 
to the prerogative of the King, who possesses not merely, as in 
Norway, a suspensive, but an absolute veto upon proposed legis- 
lation, whether ordinary or organic. 

Very similar, again, is the procedure in Denmark. If an 
amendment to the Constitution is passed by both Houses, and the 
Crown approves, the Rigsdag must be dissolved and a general 
election held both for the Folkething and for the Landsthing. 
It the newly elected Rigsdag adopts the proposed amendment 
without change, and the King approves, it becomes forthwith 
part of the Constitution. Iceland follows the rule of Denmark. 
In the Netherlands also both Houses must be dissolved, and the 
newly elected States-General must adopt the amendment by à 
two-thirds majority of the votes cast. In Belgium, as soon #8 
the Legislature has declared for revision, both Houses are 1889 
facto dissolved. In the new Parliament there must in each 

ouse be a quorum of two-thirds, and no amendment can become 
àw unless in each House it is supported by a two-thirds majority. 
ne like Norway, sets aside the royal prerogative in es 

Sion, but, also like Norway, permits no alteration of funda- 
Be 5 allows only the amendment of relatively unimport- 
nn push our investigations into the machinery of ee 
variet amendment in other European States wou à A 

Y of custom. The general principle which unde 


f a constitutions is well summarised by M. Borgeaud as 
Ollows 


Th 


The Lat: 
tin d j i have «+ + - 
odern a and Scandinavian group, The: 
the nées the principle of consultation of the iste at 


sion of the Constitution to the establi 
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final decision is reached onl after the com X 
Chamber by general eh e by the mE sakt o! the Dop. 
Assembly invested with full powers in the place of the ordinary Le Ti 

Sls) 
lt is time to turn to the New W ` 
adopted by the democratic commu 
Australian continents. 

Between the Constitutions hitherto an 
which we now proceed, there is a fundamen 
former (save that of Germany) are devised for unitary 
for federal States. Whatever be the case wi ; 
rigidity is a natural if not a necessary attribute 
ment. For federalism implies a covenant bet 
independent communities, each possessed within its Own sphere 
of sovereign rights. This, according to Mr. Freeman, is i 
essence of federalism, and is a condition of its successful Working 
lt is certainly true of the United States of America, of the cu 
ponent States of the Australian Commonwealth, and most cop. 
spicuously of all, perhaps, of Switzerland. In each case certain 
powers are by the federated States conferred upon the Fedeni 
Government, but these powers emanate from the independent 
sovereign communities, and in the latter is vested all the residu 
of powers not specifically assigned to the central body. In) 
Canada it is otherwise ; but Canada is a half-hearted federation 
the constituent bodies are ‘Provinces’ and not ‘ States,” a | 
enjoy only such powers as are specifically assigned to them by the | 
sovereign Federal Government. In Canada, it may be said ni | 
once, there is no special machinery for constitutional ee | 
partly for the reason just assigned, but partly also because | 
Constitution of Canada is contained in an ‘ordinary stan | 
the Imperial Legislature, which can, theoretically, be Be 
or amended like any other Act of the British Parliam A 

In outward form the American Constitution is extraor T wol 
rigid. Revision may be initiated at the instance eitha a i 
thirds of both Houses of the Federal Legislature or of E 
of the State Legislatures. These amendments Bo 
in the former case by Congress, in the latter by a aw ul 
summoned ad hoc, but in neither case do they Cee 4 
ratified by the Legislatures of three-fourths of ie ae at! 
the same number of special State Conventions. CRE since Ù 
amendments have, in fact, been actually adop om being # | 
Federal Constitution was instituted in lic high 2 
far back as the 30th of March 1870; but we have ae 
rity of President Lowell for saying that ae than 
Government of America there is more flex1b1 ae 
h, but the histor 


orld and examine į 
nities of the 


alysed and ¢ 
tal difference 
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of Federa] co 


ween a Number i 
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5 This is also true of the Australian Commonwealt 
stances were widely different. i 
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W g 
; appeat upon the parta O ee ae In the States it has 
te a beau eo ae g ago pointed out, ‘an article of 
x P ia no Constitution could be enacted save by the direct vote 
. Pe citizens.’ ie re NS ner pie embodied almost 
u universally in the DCE device of the Referendum. Consti- 
tutional amendments must now be submitted to the people by 
ty means of a Referendum in every State of the Union, except Dela- 
hh were Nor have the advocates of direct democracy’ proved | 
tte themselves content with this exercise of power. As a recent 
tes writer in the Edinburgh Review points out : ‘ An ingenious device 


once hit upon was soon widely extended of including in the frame- 
work of State Constitutions all questions which the members of 
the Legislature could not be trusted to deal with. By extending 
these Constitutions the popular veto was also extended.’* Both 
ag regards the Federal and the State Governments the United 
States still stands therefore as a pre-eminent example of 
‘rigidity.’ 
The Commonwealth of Australia is, however, a good second. 
Every proposed amendment of the Constitution must, in the first 
instance, pass both Houses of the Federal Legislature, or, that 
failing, must pass one of the two Houses twice, with an interval 
of not less than three months between the two deliberations. Tt 
must then be submitted to the electorate by means of a Refer- 
endum, and in order to become law must be approved (i) by a 
majority of votes in the Commonwealth as a whole, and (ii) by. 
a majority of votes in a majority of States. The latter provision À 
is, of course, a concession to the susceptibilities of the smaller 
and weaker States, as is the law that the representation of no 
State can be altered without its own assent. But for these pro- 
visions there would have been no possibility of inducing the 
smaller States to come into the Federal Union at all. But here. 
as elsewhere, there is a constant tendency to increase the powers 
and functions of the Federal Government at the expense of the 
Constituent States. Even as I write, two questions of high 
Significance, and both illustrative of this tendency, await the 
Sanction of the electorate, after having passed through the Federal 
egislature. 


nstituti 3 1005 
ature lon even in one specific point is a slow one, 


willin 
SSeggj 
ae like England, a sovereign Legislature 
: peter? without trouble or delay.’ 
3 -5. 


he S t 3 nes 
Brye tate which has gone farthest in this direction is, 2 
à mee homa, only admitted to the Union in 907. It has 
t pa; 0m both the Referendum and the Init: 


inburgh, Review, No. 431, p. 142. cf. also B 
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It will not escape notice that in the above surye 
rapid as it has necessarily been, there is one o a. tough a 
that it could not be accidental. Of all the States oft 80 ln. 
world, there is none upon which the attention of a x 
politics has been of late so continuously concentrated tte 
Swiss Confederation. From many points of view the Upon y 
tional evolution of Switzerland is of unique interest Const, 

closely than any other State its cantons recall the es 
cracies of the ancient world. Its people have had a trai 
the art of self-government such as has not fallen to the] ; 
other European people, not even to ourselves. 
people—for sufficient reasons—have been content to elect ths 
rulers ; the Swiss peasant has himself been accustomed from a 
immemorial to bear personal rule. in his own commune nnd 
own canton. In a word, while England has given to the np 
the model of representative government, the Swiss cantons 
many of them—have perpetuated the Greek idea of direct dem 
cracy. There also, indeed, centralising influences have been 
work. The federal bond has steadily grown in substantiality i 
successive Constitutions. Down to the establishment of tel 
Helvetic Republic, one and indivisible, under the ægis of Fram) 
in 1798, the federal tie had been almost imperceptible. It coms) 
clearly into view in 1815; it is strengthened in 1848; it become: [| 
really effective in the revised Constitution of 1874. But even mii 
the transformation from a Statenbund into a Bundes-stat is e 
from complete. Sovereignty still resides in the cantons, am) 
within them in the people. Federal laws and federal judgmeni 
have still to be executed by cantonal officers and canton Í 
machinery. The tendency towards centralisation, though K 
be disguised, is watched with extreme jealousy, and is 
only because the multiplication of the functions of the Fe A 
Government has been accompanied pari passu by the on 
of the principle of direct democracy: The people have eae 
increased powers upon the central authority only on M 
that their own right to direct participation in affairs has e i 
and more effectively guaranteed. Only the prnap a ih 
Referendum, in its multiform application, has E ai d 
Swiss democrats to the gradual circumscription © | 

autonomy. Federalism and democracy have advance 
hand. exp 

The working of the Referendum in Switzerland ee ee 
with characteristic lucidity in the last number of witb ref 
by Mr. Cox.’ It may suffice, therefore, to indicate 


inetee 
° Vide ‘A Great, Democratic Reform,’ by Harold Cox, Ni 


and After, January 1911. 
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ch it plays in the work of constitutional amendment. 
ant to distinguish in this connexion between the 
of the Referendum and the Initiative as applied in 
Of the Referendum proper there are two: the 
or ‘optional’ and the ‘obligatory.’ The former 
may be invoked in ordinary legislation , and with it I am not here 

“cerned. The latter is compulsory in all cases of revision of the 
Constitution, whether partial or total. Total revision 
proposed if a resolution in favour of it passes either 
(House) of the Federal Assembly, or on a demand made 
y qualified Swiss voters. The question whether the 
titution shall be totally revised must then be sub- 
mitted in general terms to a Referendum. If a majority of those 
yoting pronounce in the affirmative, there must be a general 
election of both Councils for the purpose of undertaking the 
revision. Partial revision must be initiated either by a vote of 
both Houses or on the demand of 50,000 voters. In the latter 
case, the ‘initiative’ may be either ‘ general’ or ‘formulated.’ 
If the initiative petition is presented in general terms, and the 
Federal Assembly concurs, the latter drafts an amendment and 
presents it for acceptance or rejection to the people and the 
cantons. If the Legislature does not agree, it must submit 
the question of revision, ‘ Aye’ or‘ No,’ to the people, and if the 
result of the Referendum is affirmative the Legislature must do 
its best to carry out the popular will, even against its own better 
judgment. 

But in the ‘formulated initiative’ 
possesses an even more powerful weapon. 
not merely demand revision, but may actually draft a specific 
amendment, hurl it at the head of the Legislature, and compel the 
latter, whether it approve or disapprove, to submit the amendment 
unaltered for acceptance or rejection by the people and the 
cantons. If the Federal Assembly disapprove the amendment it 
may submit a counter-project of its own as an alternative to that 
formulated by the petitioners, but more it cannot do to guide or 
control public opinion. In no event can revision, total or partial. 
ee lace until the new Constitution, oF the mes to a 
ce are been approved by a majority of those voting thereon. 

5 y a majority of the cantons. …. , 7 i to, ORE 
oy the ‘ popular initiative appes ena nee is an 
crea ewes accor ine eee a : 
Deine’ disposition to extend the sphere-0 a. projets 

one ion, and thus apply the ‘ initiative” to OT HA 1891 
(wh . But the tendency has not gone very Iar. - a ne 
en the ‘ initiative ° was adopted) and 1910 the right was € 
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cised only eight times, and of the resulting pr ; 
rejected on Referendum. © POST five p 

But with this development, whether its significa i 
or small, I am not immediately concerned. The "a 
observed is the elaborate machinery devised by the 
cratic community in Europe for the revision of their c 
arrangements. 

Students of political science are constantly warned that 
must beware of interpreting the working of Constitutions} s 
clusive reference to written tests. Ido not ignore the dened 
I candidly admit that it is one to which academic comte 
are peculiarly obnoxious. Written Constitutions May ye 
present a delusive appearance of rigidity which a practical km. 
ledge of working conditions may tend to dissipate. Forewame 
is forearmed. Not many people can 


Chen, 
Point ty 
most q 


g 
ONstitut 


atol 


But cr ! 
cumstances have given me certain opportunities which I tne: 


I have not entirely neglected. I put forward the main contents | 
of this paper, therefore, with full sense of responsibility. Intet 
light of working conditions, no less than of the written codes, M 
reiterate my conviction that the British people are, as ref 
constitutional innovations, in a condition of unique defenceles f 
ness. Our legislative machinery, as I have shown, knows wi 
distinction between Bills of great and small significance, Pr) 
cisely the same procedure is applied to a Bill for the abolito ff 
of the House of Lords or the House of Commons and one forte 
abolition of school fees. And the confusion thus cs | 
extends from the legislature to the electorate : it per | 
body politic, and profoundly, though unconsciously, a 
political reflection. I do not, of course, suggest that eee 
discussion all topics are reduced to a common plane of signi 2 | 
but I submit that the absence of legal distinction tends me, 
the political perspective. There may be a fender sis 
countries possessing written Constitutions to blur the c | non UN 
as in Switzerland and in the States of the sna asin 
enlarging the domain of ‘ constitutional ’ legislation: ae a 
German Empire, by enacting constitutional amend come 
nary laws. But in both cases the mere fact of dine abitut 
attention. The legislature and the electorate are a e orm 
to discrimination. No important projet de lor can constitt 
without raising the question: Does this nro jeg 
amendment, or may we apply to it the ordinary e EE 
procedure? This in itself is something. Tt 1s, 
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10 J. T. Stoddart : Against the Referendum, P 
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5 as is the case in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, th 
more when, ¢ America, the Australian C 7 + 
Pa eee Mon revision E nn eni 
‘ Confederation, revision cannot be effected without, in 
r another, & direct appeal to the electorate. 
Am à gi exceptional defencelessness, what is the 
appropriate remedy ? To this vital question it would be ridiculous 
to attempt à comprehensive answer m the closing sentences of 
this article. I may return to it on a future occasion. But one 
oint may be thrown out for consideration. Averse as all who 
ossess conservative instincts must be to a fundamental change in 
the genius of our Constitution, are we not being driven towards it 
py the stern logic of events? Professor Morgan has lately entered 
a powerful and reasoned protest against the reduction of the 
British Constitution to writing, against the enactment of a code. 
In many of his arguments every genuine Conservative must 
heartily concur. But, admitting all the dangers and defects of 
written instruments, how long shall we be able to avoid them 
without encountering others which are equally grave and even 


more insistent ? 


r a5 
itting the fact 


When the present evils infecting our parliamentary system haye grown 
still graver; when a democratic House, more and more broken up into small 
groups, more and more governed by sectional or interested motives, shall 
haye shown itself evidently incompetent to conduct the business of the 
country with honour, efficiency, and safety ; when public opinion has learnt 
more fully the enormous danger to national prosperity, as well as individual 
happiness, of dissociating power from property, and giving the many an 
unlimited right of confiscating by taxation the possessions of the few, some 
great reconstruction of government is sure to be demanded. 
Has the moment foreseen with singular prescience by Mr. Lecky 
in 1894 already arrived? Every one of his anticipations has been 
literally fulfilled : a congeries of log-rolling factions in place of a 
ccherent party; confiscatory taxation; partial administration ; 
legislation inspired by malice and envy- And the demand for 
Some great reconstruction of government? > Already that 1s upon 
Us, and demanded not by one party, but by both. On the one side 
a pa oin and unicameral legislature; on the other a i 
oe peer conservative forms, towards direct democracy- 
om denying that we may be compelled, as the only means 


of escape from an intolerable situation, to adopt the Referendum. 
al more considera- 


X = question demands, I submit, à vast deal n oe 
pong eee it has received. A party leader, in the midst of an acute 
a ical crisis, must necessarily act with prompt decision. Bu 
a » Nevertheless, constrained to inquire whether the ce 
Party is prepared for the consequential changes which the 
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Referendum will 


probably involve? Or wheth a i 191 
realised them? eY they hay, al 
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The introduction of the Referendum into our 
tion will not be merely a slight modificati 
unnoticeable in its effects: it will be the germ 
speak more exactly, tho commencement of a com 


Parliaments $ 
a m a 
ew de g 
j plete political el 
The words are those of a distinguished Belgian J ! 
; , u 
fessor Van Den Heuvel, of Louvain, and he had his own 
view. Are they less applicable to ours? B 
colours to the mast we ought, I submit, to be 
which of the many forms of the Referendum we want; whe 
we are prepared to substitute for our unwritten and flexible (ge) 
tution one which shall be certainly written and probably rig; 
whether we are ready to supersede representative Government À 
weaken ministerial cohesion, and to destroy the party sys 
Over the last few tears will be shed. For the rest, I musty 
understood to affirm that all these consequences will necesari 
follow upon any form of Referendum, nor that I should perso 
be unprepared to face them. But I do say that it is politi 
short-sighted to take a large step towards direct democracy 
out counting the possible cost. l 
But this article is not concerned primarily with the R 
rendum. Its main purpose will have been achieved if, on the 
of à new Parliament, which may be pregnant with perma 
results for the future of our polity, it induces some reflection 
an inherent weakness in our Constitution. A fortuitous comb 
tion of factions threatens an assault upon its fundamentals. | | 
what constitutional weapons can we rely in its defence? | 
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| SRE 1 love the people, 
al Î But do not like to stage me to their eyes: 
i Nor do I think the man of safe discretion 
That does affect it.” 
SHAKESPEARE, Measure for Measure. 


i) js Mr. Lloyd George at heart a Socialist? Will he ‘nationalise” 
ea} everything except the nation? He was at pains, if I remember, 
during the last election to distinguish between the Radicalism that 
is held to spare individual freedom, and the Socialism which 
annuls it. But all this is a matter of degree, and if Radicalism 
or ‘ Liberalism * takes on the Socialist stock-in-trade the only 
difference will be in the persons who stand behind the counter. 
Socialists may feel aggrieved, but Socialism will get its way. 
‘We are all Socialists now,’ genially exclaimed Mr. Asquith a 
few years ago, presumably repeating the late Sir William Har- 
court, and referring, maybe, to Liberal methods of social reform. 
We must expect a sterner Socialism from financial edicts, even if 
a year of bumper prosperity retard them. What the foreseeing 
have long discerned in this bilingual coalition will come to pass: 
The Chancellor’s ‘immortal ’ eloquence means business, and the 
sort of business meant is beginning to leak out. 

A charming idyll, tempered (it would seem) by Scripture, is 
alleged to have happened in Downing Street between two 
suburban shepherds, piping (not the pipe of peace) to the ` black ” 
pe ep that both hope to shear. M. Longuet, an Arcadian 
Socialist-Collectivist ’ of sabotage leanings, 4 contributor to that 
oh compelling organ, Humanité, met our Chancellor in his 

cial sanctum, and their harmony seems to have been hallowed 
ae august presence of Mr. Masterman: The interview was 
of it re in the columns which first translated the French ee 
| TA ough elsewhere Mr. George has explained that hg wo 
pk edited ae seen a draft before publication. Ti has os. 

containe i ee may not have the purest milk of we e a ie cs 
With eee ernal traces of substantial truth, an Bi ad Mile 
on as ge text ; je have the eae ee 
ey . gots to guide us. y a LURE nes 

5 With M. Shane. of the Matin, in that Med a 
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se whence Mr. George could survey the “ide. d 01 
of the inferences arguable from the first o is Neh? 

rected. Mr. George approves of M. Brandi ae Wag, Tity! 
anarchy. But in both encounters we find the Ch efforts t dott) 
that French channels of influence mistrust or con Fae iy AJ Ama 
The cheers of the impartial are absent, and he sam his, 
beyond his own country. It is, of course, all theta n ger 
actionary ' or ‘ Tory ’ newspapers, of the Times for i a 1 Le 
was once ‘ gallophobe,’ and now reproduces the Dowel Me Foci 
idyll, a sweet episode, however print may have heat | punis 
The disapproval has not been confined to French journals i but i 


audible on the Continent and beyond the seas. The sancii, 10 
democratic France is still withheld. This can hardly we to th 
GY 


our ‘ Conservative’ Press, or to those ‘ vested interests ms °8 
which the Cabinet might well be ranked. Rather it may bee mech 
to sanity. France still upholds an effective Upper Chame on bi 
busied of late, curiously enough, in discussing whether an we | jey 
tax should be imposed on the most republican country in the wl pa 
Italy is at this moment trying to strengthen her own Sent ia 


How damping, how unromantic, how unidyllic! Let us retint 


Downing Street and the pan-pipes. | eS 
Did not Mr. George occupy a great office, did not that ofii Na, 


capacity impress a foreign opinion uninstructed in local ds} Gate 
this idyll need not have called for comment. But of itselfiti#) yng 
pretty picture. What sylvan simplicity! Tityrus, Comlt) iden 
and Damoœtas—quite a classical trio. Their amenities werell) with 
pastoral. They praised each other and looked askance at the) relia 
neighbour’s fields. ‘ Humanity ’ was their theme, but men te | wd 
sacrifice. A sort of entente ensued; all the ‘Tory’ miss a | squ 
dispelled, and the Jacobin prospect glittered in the glaring beca 
shine, while the guardian of our national purse parleyed wit i 
gentle Collectivist. The meeting and its purport scarcely Ai i 
the genius of the spot or the dignity of the Bxchequa, S| il 
ghosts of past shepherds, like Pitt, must have shuddere a 
music. But we live in an advertising age, when on 

to be in evidence as well as in office. All the past se 

contemporary critics must naturally be maintainers A 
wealth, bloated capitalists, unsympathetic tomei 
toilers, not idyllic as that favoured, but elusive, shep a a gt 
moor. It is all their fault, there are no other defau 6 + 

is the fate of most who dare to differ from the Georg 


ne 
1 But, O the heavy changé, now thou arie ) 
Now thou art gone, and never must re 


The hungry aheap look up, and are not ie 
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Corydon that he would go thorough (agir jusq’au 


] 
2. so in the shade they fiattered the nymph of budgets, 
r ae thing we may be sure. The most obstinate Liberal, 


sate ak thorough-paced democrat, need no longer deceive 
e _ By the queer union of two incongruous minorities—the 


isunionist mone 
is intended—the Socialism that would mete out capital 


jalism 1 : : : 
Soo) t to capital, and will pauperise not only individuals, 


À puishmen à : 
Ln institutions. The means to this end seem unrepresentative 
x! enough. A very large majority of voters must be overridden owing 


4 io the breakdown of representation. The ‘ Liberal’ autocracy, 
eager to be extreme and supreme at the same moment, rests on 
mechanical force, and this is nearly as oppressive as if it rested 
on brute force. It has given Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. Snowden 
a lever, of which they, rather than Mr. Lloyd George, are the 
atentees. 
: Such ‘idylls’ are dangerous and, like the peace congresses, 
often prelude a war. ‘The concern is vital indeed, and should be 
judged from a national standpoint. The Continent receives Mr. 
George’s utterances as a sort of national expression, but misses 
broad views and fine discrimination. It does not always appre- 
date the partisan position—the incidence, for instance, of our 
land taxation, the league of our Trade Unions with Socialism, the 
identification of Labour with Labour members, the spurious pact 
with them of a disturbed Ireland abhorring new imposts, and the 
reliance of ‘Liberalism’ on these antipathies to achieve its aims 
and perpetuate its power unshackled. Just consider the political 
ee which has blurred the landscape. When Mr. Asquith 
ee Premier he appointed Mr. George to his important post. 
hi = of new finance opened. Though the actual provisions of 
Of ta udget were tentative, their spirit showed some symptoms 
Vas as by revenge rather than for revenue. A single class 
assailed. arly to bear the main burden : special interests were 
kan, - No desire was shown to find non-inflammatory 
ona providing for extra fiscal requirements. Certain 
"a made for some popularity, but prudence, oi 
mas, the winds, and the scent of plunder encparee t . 
word a oneee impulses were called ‘democratic,’ a Gree 

e Èa a does not mean the ascendancy of Trade yaona 
referred. S, who after all are human, misliked these g a 
IPPearane e measure to the nation. Two elections = : i iff 
Sd a wad 5, but all along Socialists of every grade, be a PE 
Yet more » have exulted. Over-represented Redmon ism e p 
Socialism : though the ‘affectionate tooth of Gove 

1S not particularly welcome to poor Treland. And now 
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we are told that some working arrangement between th 
violent minorities is in progress. Wach to gain its Separ th 
demands the removal of a common, though commons À 
obstacle; the curb on gluttony is to be removed, ‘Tike 
in the person of the Premier, proposes, for the time bai ley 
mummify heredity and present 1t to the Great British My ni 
The Unionist alternative, so far, surrenders the wise Ka 
‘money’ Bills, but in ‘ Referendum’ it does offer some ma 
(though a risky means) of ascertaining the true voice ia bet 
whole nation, as contrasted with the claims of “Tabor 
Socialism.’ Should the Veto Bill go through, the barrie K fl 
be both kept and cancelled ; for even if the Bill be really provision, 7 
a reform ‘by consent’ might possibly mean an Upper Chante em 
packed with miscellaneous extremists. Why? Not to cali j 
any national demand, but to appease minorities repugnant toes! Do 
other. The Constitution is to be pitched overboard for the salrig 
of ministers who, forgetful that they are servants of the whi) be 
nation, strive to usurp and prolong their sway. And this ist) pa 
Cabinet conscience! There has been nothing like it since thetin) yo 
of Henry the Eighth, who withstood the Pope ecclesiastal, 
because, personally, he craved for a divorce. He was not a Pr 
testant from conviction, but a polygamist by instinct. Andit 
result of these cross-covetings is the same that we, too, mii 6 
anticipate—confiscation, the transference of the spoil to i 
favourites of the spoiler. A modern idyll, indeed. The lambs 
to lie down inside the lion. The millennium of our Soul 
saints is at hand. St. George for merry England! 
Think of the theory. ‘The People’ is to be paramoun 
| party is henceforward to gainsay ‘ the People.” We have heard iti 
1 before when ‘the People’ meant the Whigs. But who ns 
England is ‘the People’ that it should be deemed the a 
Ts the proletariat instructed or independent enough to be ml pr 
enthroned? Does the phrase mean the body of intelligent “i | 
men or has it any sort of relation to the really destitute? Outs i 
Parliament, ‘the People’ means really the now socialise? Sal 


t N 


5 i H 
Unions, who commandeer the votes and bring their ee | `P 
bear on the voters. Inside Parliament, it means 4 a | 
Cabinet. Our ship is to be wrecked, not at the be qs 4 
i indignant nation, but at the arbitrary nod of two small & ml 


mutineers who otherwise may depose the ‘ Liberal C% i 


boat is to sink in the vortex of two competing eddies: 


Eighth cannot work his will unless the monasteries a abo 


so let the abbeys? be penalised that the tyrant me 

i * Since this was written I notice that Mr. Thorne asserts that the em ld 
oh of our Public Schools and Universities have been taken from om, 
4 restored to the ‘ working’ man. Apart from questions of accu ah 
this statement would bring us back to the days of our King Blache” 
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LT! 

F A Cardinal Wolsey, who had much to do with finance, 

; g ad at least one advantage at present denied. Hig wag 

a he re ihat thoroughly understood the Continent. But 
g our Empire, and America begin to look down on 


well knowing that, should rash counsels carry the 


nal been a sure safeguard against absolutism. A limited Crown, a 
limited House of Lords, a limited House of Commons, and each 
ir limit involved its privilege. The Crown is above party—the centre 
"mi. of honour and allegiance ; the Peers proved a means of revision and 
in) appeal; the Lower House represented a franchise, which is 
me eminently a privilege. The cry now is ‘down with privilege — 
il privilege corresponding to freedom. ‘Down with it ’—except in 
Downing Street, which would usurp decision, monopolise privi- 
lege, and retain emolument. O foolish King Demos, who hath 
whi} bewitched you? You abdicate even before you are crowned on 
stk, paper (a Parva Charta), while the swains with flattering pipes lull 
ris), jou into a sordid vision. 
cal, But the iconoclasts do not really mean ‘ privilege,’ nor can it 
Pe be so contended when Mr. Burns and ‘ Mabon’ sit in the Privy 
ib Council. Civil equality is achieved. It is material, physical 
mj) equality, or rather a material deprivation, that is being demanded. 
jèl It isone thing justly to better social conditions—to lighten burdens 
mi? while disseminating ‘duties —another to stimulate an incoherent 
cals demand for transference. The logical result of this temper—the 
| Stand and deliver’ attitude-—is anarchy. ‘ Privilege’ is now 
ü| being confused with property. Let us take a large view. Blind 
dibi and detached forces are fast making for ruin. After all, it is not 
wi the Trade Unions grasping through Socialism at political power, or 
tioni | Mr. George, iheir momentary mouthpiece, that form the root of 
is) the peril. It is these blind, solvent forces, anti-national, and 
wit} Pone, eventually, to destroy each other. Can members of any 
i) ey survey such a situation without dismay? ‘True statesmen 
"+ poua achieve the good and restrain the evil; they would seca 
r virtue of government—they would beat m 
ho iscord, they would diffuse light and warmth by radiation, 
Dae incendiarism. They would not burn iw # 
4 mistake à s house to roast the Socialist egg. They wouid B® 
egress for progress, or free booty for freedom. CARA 
Ena might suppose from this Downing Street symphony re 
or that an influential French section acclaimed it. Nothin, 
e kind : th IE ber one-fifth of th 
ower Ch e extreme Socialists do not numpe th} 
Man 3 aber Mr. Lloyd George in his interview wit T 
il tary Oty pointed out that in France there is a peasan PORE 


ay, orm 
but he seems to have misused the argument. - 


. Anti-Socialists exist in overwhelming numbers, and Met 
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tenantry is the Government’s and the Socialist’s desire, Mr 
recommends a very different thing—peasant ownership, T li 
centuates the drift of the situation. Long ago Aristot] 
that peasant proprietors are the surest pledge of stability. Whati, 
Socialist wants, however, is universal dependence on the E: 
and under that condition independence vanishes; the one 
ment becomes the despot of the day. Some years since a Te . 
man assured me that France would never turn Socialist baad 
of this very peasant proprietary of hers ; nowhere is property wie 
secure, and the same would apply to Denmark. ‘By: be 
added, ‘in your England it may come to pass.’ He va 
right unfortunately, and so much for airy generalisation, 


a 
e obser: 


George must admit that very few of those to whom he appeals 
bear the burdens that are to be swelled. The taxpayer—ere, 
if he is not considered—should at least be heard and represent 
before he may be crushed on lines plausibly ‘ Liberal.’ The 
will be sheerly Socialist lines under a Cabinet system, too, whit j 
even Socialists mistrust. No wonder, then, that Mr. George want | 
to brush away time-honoured restraints. It is not for Ireland: à 
it is for his budgets—composite as his majority. It is for humid 
and multiple largesse on a bureaucratic foundation, perhaps tok } 
exacted in a spirit that would foster neither discipline, gi 
feeling, nor independence. | 
Many causes contribute to the opportunities within his gra | 
The want of settled and distributed employment, the undue pè {f 
minence of mushroom wealth, the gross ignorance of voters, the 
lethargy of the middle class, the general weariness at profession! 
politics, the attractions and restlessness of overgrown towns; the 
speed of communication and desires, the activity of demagogl® 
and teachers, the arts of repeated elections, the mere mediaa 
of Parliament, the pliancy of parties, the lack of leadership: i i 
these have conspired to produce a mock Government. Jsi 
democratic cry consistent with the Liberal position? 
ment by the People.” Is Mr. Thorne, then, to be Prime 
or Mr. Crooks Chancellor? ‘Through the People! i 
the ‘Labour’ members trade-union nominees? 
People!’ If greed and ignorance grow omnipotent, 
of reckoning will come. It is government by agitation, © 
agitation, for agitators. ‘You can’t remove the a F 
minerals, or the railroads, shouts the agitator- ‘ But $ 
you work them without capital and on income that A poh | 
capital?’ interposes Reason. ‘We denude the cape 
capital, replies our Jacobin, who wants revolution yee 
* But what capital will be left when the escaping capitalis ocaf 
credit, and do not excessive taxes operate, like a war, 1? is E 


Minist: | 


L 
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i i AA Nay, more, England is already living on, as well 
Gy employ and, capital, and our Georgian derides and discourages 


a as oor direction. If you want to tax capital, tax the native 
1 thr ital that manufactures cheaply abroad and then returns its 
fa cap factures duty free to compete with home labour. ‘ Back to 

man d, the land is the people’s! ° exclaim the Socialists. But 


Vi i pa, = i j 

a Er the land become if the present policy continues? It will 

aa i ‘back to the land’ disfigured by unlet buildings and smothered 
5 E ‘You did not make your inheritance,’ cry those 


Te -, motor dust. 
r 2 fortably parade the grey lives’ of the poor. But, then, 


i hs who com . 3 ; ? 
Fa neither did those who wish to take it away make’ it, nor those 
ions who fancy that they will get it. A friendly co-operation differs 
M wholly from a forced levy. Set the ‘have-nots’ against the 
peal ‘haves.’ Institute auto-da-fés of income. Squander and subsi- 
even dise. Turn inquisitors, revive a Star-Chamber and let the morn- 
nied ing and evening stars sing together for joy. St. George for 
lhe merry England ! 

hich Ñ What, according to De Tocqueville, was one of the chief causes 


of the French Revolution—the arbitrary nature of Government. 
‘There were no provincial checks of any avail to save the farmer 


ried from excessive imposts or the labourer from grievous oppression.’ 
‘ole It is governments, not classes, that cause revolutions, and but for 
gon] the reorganising hand of Napoleon the great cataclysm would have 
rined France. Ah! Tityrus, Corydon, and Dametas, these be 
asp. dulcet refrains for the smug shepherds of Downing Street. 
pr The idyll, as reported, began allegro with Mr. George’s thanks 
the for congratulations on the triumph of Liberalism and Labour, duly 
onil qualified by surprise that, save in the Humanité, so little French 
tef recognition had greeted ‘ our efforts.’ This must have been due to 
que À the once gallophobe journals that poisoned the Gallic mind. But 
ay Mr. George likes to instance exceptions, and quite forgot to 
Al | mention the entente, which will never endure on a basis of sentiment 
iv} alone. From these flights he descended to the slippery ground 
a) of history. ‘Have the Democrats of France,’ he is said to have 
siet exclaimed, ‘forgotten all the Francophil past of my party?’ Of 


pi What party? Of the Socialist party? Tt did not exist. Of the 


the Liberals? Was Mr. Gladstone (as perhaps misreport A Be 5 
e PF. 


a pad old Frenchman!’ in his Egyptian business, dit 

a Jmpathise with the Commune? And earlier, of course, he justly 

di Z i Pugned the Crimean War. Gladstone was Russophil, Italophil, 
You like, but all that survives of his Francophilism is Gladstone 


el 3 
qe. And if we go much further back, though it may be con- 


c 
ET that the French Revolution was the unconscious parent of 
ad hae uncongenial to France, the French Revolution ba ist 
ment Socialistic about it. It never contemplated any PRES 
= Property as such, still less any penalisation or partition of 


RTE goa et Reva Do ri 
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inheritance. After Napoleon had restore Weve 
alone save France Hae did he do concerning ne 
nce, g the right 
perty? He revived the Roman law and regulated the ; on Dr 
of inheritance. Well, then, failing these, could Mr Proportion 
‘my party, have meant the Whigs, those aristocrat oe 
who, like the democrat-oligarchs of to-day, sought a Meare 
power by patronising ‘popular’ measures of scant 3 "et 
He invokes the shade of Fox. He can scarcely have sta Ularity 
utterances, or have realised the position : ab uno disce oan Fox 
Fox’s erratic pro-Jacobinism revered the English Con u 
which Mirabeau desired to transplant, and so far from ae ae 
property he defended it. His vague yet violent espousat 
Revolutionary cause was based on the ‘right’ of ever i Le 
decide its own form of government and his hatred of a ae ae 
taken against that ‘principle.’ It amounted to little mai 
our present attitude towards Portugal; and when, in the he 
party conflict and under the promptings of his lawless, im a 
nature, it did amount to something more, he was not insta 
office, but engaged in a fatal opposition from which at least thrice 
he strove to escape by a projected coalition with Pitt. Thes 
were the causes which made Fox, in Mr. George’s alleged words, 
nearly ruin his party while his country was waging a death-grapple 
with France. The sole link between Mr. George’s democracy 
and Fox’s is the assertion of ‘rights.’ I am not one of those who 
greatly respect Fox : I do not regard his judgment as sound nor 
his enthusiasm as always unselfish. He was not fond of empha- 
sising duties. Fox was a Catiline who made for licence rather than 
liberty, and Catilines and Cleons in all ages tend to have some 
thing m common. But I must absolve Fox against Mr. Georg | 
by quoting some of his utterances. At no time would Fox hae ) 
countenanced such measures as Mr. George would seem to col i= 
template, and when his big bid of the India Bill in 1788 failed of i 
effect, though supported by a huge parliamentary majority, he dii ; 
not seriously thwart supply for Pitt, who relied on the Commom 
and not on the then House of Commons. Let us listen to a few o 
Fox $ main pronouncements, not inapplicable to the preset 
crisis. On the 9th of February 1790, when Burke, the deihier? 
Parliament, violently assailed him, Fox delivered himself 2 
follows :—He denied that his declarations had been Jacobin. i r 
proclaimed himself equally the enemy of all absolute forms © 
government, whether an absolute monarchy, an absolute 3 
tocracy, or an absolute democracy. He was averse to all extre mr À 
a friend only of a mixed Government like our own, # Dee f a 
the aristocracy, or indeed either of the three branches of a 
Constitution, were destroyed, the good effect of the whole, ©, 
the happiness derived under it, would in his mind be at an" 
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e of applause had been paid only to those who had 


t ; F 
pu ession the sweets of that liberty which we all 


ig ti 
His from oppi 


wrung 
enjoyet: F ; , 
riberty could only exist amidst the union and co-operation of the 

me LR which compassed the legislative and executive governments. 
diferen Pia he lend himself to support awy cabal or scheme formed to 
Never r any dangerous innovation into our excellent Constitution, though 
irode e run the risk of declaring that he was an enemy to every 
he aa sf imovation. That Constitution which we all revered owed its 
section to innovation; for however admirable the theory, experience was 


the true test of its order and beauty. 


Thus, Fox on the Constitution. Next, hear him on it in 
connexion with property in the discussion —on à Constitution for 
Canada—in 1793. Both passages, in view of the current rumours . 
as to some renewed ‘conference,’ deserve the ministerial atten- 
tion; and the latter goes much further than any moderate would 
care to go, for the essence of real ‘ aristocracy’ in every class 
should surely be the test of tried or commanding excellence. 


Property [Mr. Fox said] was and had ever been held to be the true xi 
foundation of aristocracy. And when he used the word, he did not mean 
itin the odious sense of ‘aristocrat’ as it had been lately called: with that 
he had nothing to do. He meant it in its true sense as an indispensably 
necessary part of a mixed Government under a free Constitution. 


He proceeded to sketch out a scheme for a : Council,’ as he 
‘wished to put the freedom and stability of the Canadian Consti- 
tution on the strongest basis.’ It was, it is true, to be ‘elective.’ 


But how elective? Not as the members of the House of Assembly [the 
Lower House] were intended to be, but on another footing. The members of 
| the Council should not be eligible to be elected unless they possessed 
le | qualifications infinitely higher. . . . And in like manner the electors of 
À ; the members of Council must possess qualifications also proportionately 
E pale: than those of the electors to representation in the House of 
| $ Ts By these means they would have a real aristocracy chosen by — 
fy E ns of property from among persons of the highest property, and who 

{i fon Fonte necessarily possess that weight, influence, and ane. on 
tion th i v alone could be derived a power of guarding agains aa E 
on the pare be made either by the People on the one part or the Gona 


DER vo 


ane therefore, even when speaking of a new country, bea 
mea against our Ministers and Mr. George, whose 
m A kind of history claims the Whig tribune 2 
flab x Ex We have now ‘the People on the one ee: 
ean aie See both as regards meanings and cons ee 
sented f think that ‘ the highest property 2 
_ > “Or the modern plutocrat can sto aeina se 


Wit: 


eS 


aa ; : ; tri 
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2 ae: À nli 
ment, education, experience and distinguished publie = 
0 


The pasti 


Mr. George’s text, however, gives rise to further commen, | 


He appears to have avoided the Irish question, with a] itp 
many bodings and bearings. That was discreet in view of M | 
Redmond’s compelling fist. But he did touch on the Boer E 
Was this discreet? Whatever our view of that calamity, M. 
George’s utterances at home were not relished while his count ; 
men were bleeding abroad, and he has reason to remember an 
undignified exit at Birmingham. ‘ Militarism and Imperialism’ | 
(he is now reported to have urged) ‘are great enemies of human 
progress,’ and yet in the supplementary talk with M. Hedeman he y 
seems to have contemplated some ten millions more for the Nam. 
All very right and proper, though it would have been a less expen. | 
Sive project two years or so ago when clear warnings were disre- ï 
garded. The patriotic attitude is to be struck. Defence not 
defiance is indeed imperative. But from the prior conversation | 
we gather that a vast sum will be demanded for democracy bya | 
measure the rough outlines of which have since been published, f 
The main object is excellent, but the means appear questionable, 
involving as they do too high a limit for bounty, too little scope | 
for discretion, a vague classification of recipients, and a wie f 
field for bureaucratic extravagance. I allude to the project o lig 
universal and compulsory insurance against disease and “invali \ 
dity,’ which, it is understood, will be attended by a similar ! 
insurance against ‘unemployment,’ should the Trade Ua 3 
consent, for in any event these bodies must be conciliate 7 
If this ‘unemployment’ insurance takes effect, how will a ; 
ployment’ be defined, and are the Trade Unions safe judges * 
effective employment? Will skill and thrift be called on Oe 
port the casual and the loafer? Will experts like Mr. Lea 
consulted? Or will pensions for unemployables and pre 
on idleness be secured in the crude, universal and sentime 
fashion? And how is the money to be raised? À E 
refrain of this idyll may aid us: ‘Great social trans ; fi 
tions will take place in England in the course of the a 4 
years —observe the certainty of continuance—and on bea s 
for some solution of the land-problem we are told that S ‘mij 
was the pregnant answer. In conjunction with the sm! a ich | 
. be taken the piece of preaching about the Boer war, into W 
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guet read a Cromwellian mysticism. It sounds more like 
M. e the Convention and the Conventicle. 
a blen 


u now [he continued half serious], on the day of the Last Judg- | 


er pee Judge will try each one of us on the question. All those 
ment a acted in order to crush the two little peoples who were defend- 
a ar liberties—well, they will have a nice reckoning. 
ing t 
If be really said this he outstepped the bounds alike of justice and 
charity- Mr. George seems terribly at ease in Zion. 


When Blücher surveyed London from St. Paul’s he naturally 
exclaimed, ‘ What a city to loot ! A Tn this respect Mr. George, 
though he prefers ; bloom to blood,’ is rather Blücherian. Severe 
dispossession seems 1n the air, and one class, as usual, will be the 
scapegoat. Let us grant Mr. George ideals, even if we think them 
undigested and mislike the antipathies that seem to underlie them. 
Let us recognise political courage and a charm, except when it 
appeals to the passions. But surely he works on ignorance by 
impatience. He seems to lack the width of sympathy and the 
length of foresight wisely to achieve even the best of his aims. He 
has little sense of proportion ; he will not think things out ; and he 
riots in petty politics. Ideas do not seem to inspire the ideals. 
He regards the world through tinted glasses, and perhaps his rise 
has been too rapid for his equipment. Year by year we may 
expect huge problems hastily and perfunctorily settled. A weapon 
is being lent him which only stupidity could suffer. If this 
precious ‘ Veto’ Bill passes, the process will be short and sharp. 
If a weighty Upper House be constituted, well and good. But 
that does not seem to be the partisan purpose. And, in any case, 
it “money ? Bills are freed from any chamber of audit, the 

guillotine,’ which now beheads debate in the House of Commons, 
will ultimately behead the nation. No check, no consideration—no 
s À end. The daughters of the horse-leech will cry ‘ More, more!’ 
Lop and More will be given them. Bureaucracy will be reinforced by a 
r | Sowing and expensive regiment of employés; each Budget will 
f | "ng fresh revolutions; taxation will never rest; the character 
paid member- 


f | a oi employer and employed will be weakened ; 1 

| i 1P will trade on insatiable administrations ; fhe goose will lay 
i a Solden eggs elsewhere; little will remain for individual 
eS (a ‘cae the State-octopus will absorb all, till at last Labour 
I| avlalism’ and Corybantic ‘ Liberalism ’ will be left to prey on 


er. When that arrives anarchy, perhaps invasion, are at 


e pushed to extremes. 
e rough, unjust, and if by fiscal econ 
extended and savings could be excepte 


omy the exemp 
d, it would bi 


except from those who are independent enough (and art 
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] 
still. But the present income-tax and the rates ang death a. 
leave but a small margin for national emergencies, and the uy, 
be regarded as exceptional. It would be quite ag Wron 2 oui d 
burden the inheritors of some leisure because: there arc Over ¢ 
of luxurious indolence, as to refuse the benefit of reforms (re ; 
less fortunate because in their ranks also are Wastrels, We ` I 
wanted is the taxation of luxuries for the one, and for the wie ; 
the revision of the Poor Law and Universal Service, which i i k 
direction, is a nobler principle than universal payment "o d 
Government should play censor in matters of revenue, least of $ 
a Government that confines taxation to property. Yet only he ji 
year we were told by Mr. Churchill that the new finance woul h 
concern itself with the nature and origins of property. Sut A 
logic, if hardly driven, would gradually sap the sole sources o ic 
revenue that the new finance permits. Morally this is wrong 8 
fiscally it is absurd, and the more absurd because accompanied by h 
waste. Take into account the excellent work that unrewarded o Q 
ill-rewarded leisure does for the country, and contrast it withthe) © 
scheme for the payment of members, or with the multiplication | € 
of salaries needed by Bureaucracy for its pauperising projects, à ® 
The privilege to transmit property is a good and powerful incentir. - " 
to exertion, but the endowment of energy does not suit on y 
democrat-dictators. They prefer to distribute forced alms with i 
out examination and without distinction. They like to lavish the | a 
public money. We can foresee their bias even in the sketch o i À 
the two plans already before us. It tinges good and bad objets | b 
alike. To the insurance plan reference has already been male; | th 
its benefits reach up to the class of small professionals, many | il 
of whom would resent State-interference, while as yet we arem! | ec 
told whether any allowance is to be made to employers for de | al 
existing insurance against accident. The other, that of ti oF 
parliamentary membership, is one, to my mind, esse al + 
pernicious. It has been the glory of our system that ple y 


are not a trade. They will be demoralised by the ee: a 
and who knows whether a new Upper Chamber may ee, ia 
exposed to the same subsidising degradation. All along co 

line may be noted a tendency to legislate by wholesale “i 


a 
cession to clamorous groups, to make the State eleemosyna: i : 
to weaken that independence and those manly quete dl à 
Vitalise a nation. And that other tendency will be noted a | v 
displacing labour and creating the very unemployment s Bit J 
which we may more and more be commanded to ‘insure: ©} 


wide supp? 
18405 
Sta 


it is easy to cast wide nets. Ministers thus ensure 
e 
among them) to dread such doles. If the demagogue P 


ra 
rewarded at the public expense, will he ever dare to cont 
rewarders ? 
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duties 


capital 2 


other bleeds them more or less slowly to death. Nor 
would it countenance those oficial salaries which no Minister ever 
of reducing. 
dreams 3 ‘ a x - rate 
In his City Temple sermon Mr. George, in scathing the ‘ free 

jist,’ was careful to exempt all who were income-earners—a more 
hard-working class he did not know, was his kind addition. But 
even so he would, should the blow fall, deal a gross injustice 
io men of moderate fortune who rear large families to be 
good citizens and often work very hard and well just because they 
have not to play to the gallery. That—and its consequences—is 
one side of the picture. ‘Take the other. There are ‘sleeping ’ 
or semi-dormant partners in big businesses who draw large in- 
comes for doing very little, for attendances merely formal. There 
are directors of companies, too, whose toil cannot be called over- 
whelming. Such might be exempted as ‘ workers’ while the others 
would be sacrificed, if anything like my anticipation comes to pass. 
More than this. Let him consider whither such a principle would 
lead. Influence can be inherited as well as income. Fat posts can 
be conferred, sinecures are not wholly extinct, berths in rich busi- 
nesses can be reserved. True, such inheritors ‘ work,’ but their 
labour is mostly routine; and if brains are to decide exemption 
a touchstone is not always applicable. The force that founded 
eee eu lies in the past. Would Mr. George’s inquisitions 
ee these also? Yet it is only a matter of degree. We are 
ee yaa the positive stage, the superlative will be mon- 
Ta : oe than one-half of the nation will be called on to 
mill ho i other, individual effort will dwindle, and gratitude 

served for a soulless ‘ State.’ St. George for merry 

gland ! 

ths ba ae consideration in relation to justice. Supposing ca 
ne tho ere one day to be made on all inherited incomes above 
a usand a year, the married man who receives two thousand ith 
Year with a heavy k 7 = the compound house- 
Olds of sa : y upkeep will be penalised, the comp MED 

i on J, our brothers and sisters, each with eleven T , 
bang ely go free, while those of incomes un er a. 
Usually ou escape altogether.. Yet the first instance 1s 
We shal] ne responsible and by far the most A  : Re 

Common € told, no doubt, that such developments are for tt is 
| ti shabpe D that incidental hardships are inevitable, and that 5 
i i Y to separate the methods and their results from the 
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N 
objects. Herod, when he massacred the innocents, ui 
argued that he promoted employment doubly—by pl by, 
babes from growing up, and by hiring his mercenaries to kill : 
We may be told that the thing will be done, whoever ia 
Is the Tory-Democrat, then, to sympathise with expropriatio. f 3 
compete with Liberal-Socialism in its obeisance to Deny On ay: 

a query could hardly occur were it not that so shrewd and ah 
Conservative as Mr. Sidney Low (in the pages of the Fortni h 
Review) coolly contemplates a tax of ten shillings in th 7! 
all incomes above 1,0001. a year, after implying approval of aif 
measures as would merely make the ‘rich’ itt ; 
He must have meant the millionaires. Such a spoliation v l 


saleable. Even if such a proposition were put by ‘ Referendum’ | 
I cannot believe that the balance of units would endorse it: iti 
the election-monger, the vote-manipulator that make it ea 
possible. 

Should the slightest approach to such deformation be achievel, } 
should a genuine Upper House be either denied us or crippll) 
against extortions, there can (apart from revolt) be no way i) 
but some exercise of the Crown’s lawful prerogatives, which bar} 
only been dormant because the traditional checks of the Cor à 
stitution enured. It would be an awful responsibility to fastet . 
on a Constitutional Sovereign, but the Constitution would be gore f 
and maybe the Crown imperilled unless it submitted to remant | 
cipher. Nor could a monarch bring this reserve force into acio x 
until he was certain that the national majority abhorre i A 
policies pursued. May such a juncture never be possible: a 
should it ever arise, a manifesto to the whole nation issued HE 
above party and beyond it would scarcely fail. 
appeal, some last recourse we must have, if mo 
prevail. 

But I cannot believe that an arbitrary Governme 
be popular. There are several non-punitive means 0 sell 
raise even the vast sums now in contemplation. SE perit" | 
ventured to suggest in a recent number of the Fortnight y ; 
Let me add three others of less magnitude—@ graduate pal 
advertisements, a tax on amusements. The gate-n0r Lun 
witness games which the beholders never play; enter neat 
from the race-course to the music-hall, might well perf 
revenue. Thirdly, a contribution graduated from ® pa pob | 
a penny a week on wages above a pound would not sho 
part of the real wage-earners, while it wou 


nt could oe 


ld give all è i 
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ntry- But the trade unions would resent the third as 
in the co g their subjects, while the ministerial dolers of ‘ bread 
emanciP De sould begrudge the second. 
ce e are to remedy in a statesmanlike manner. We 
stabler and more distributed employment. We want a 
ri roprietary, while in leaseholds the rates ought to be 
p ground owner. We want a thorough revision of our 
Poor Law : we want a population helped, and proud, to 
self. We want less Pecksniff and more Tapley. We 
rely need à united nation. Union cannot spring from a Govern- ~ 
4 thrives on class-hatred. 


went that 3 a 
jt has been said that one day Mr. George will be deemed 


pvils ther 


wan 


| ‘Conservative,’ but can that be till he is faced by courses more 


reckless than his own? So long as politicians whet voracity, 
rason must plead in vain. Even now she would plead with Mr. 
Asquith for a more statesmanlike grasp of the present, a greater 
consideration for the country at large, a firmer control of his 


' sabordinates, and a keener eye for the permanent future. He 


has great opportunities. He might, if he would, descend with 
fame to a posterity that will have to pay a bitter reckoning should 


he vacillate. Otherwise, we ‘ middles,’ who do not envy richer 


men’s goods, must be martyrs to the cant of coincidence. We have 
felt the whips; we shall endure the scorpions. Until the nation 


talises the steep place down which, like the possessed, it is being 
| list driven into the sea, there will be no retrieval. Surrender 
| willbe fatal, and other countries with our own Empire wonder 


à our weak short-sightedness. Let the national intelligence 
make and its voice be heard, if by no other means through | 
res and a sturdy spirit of remonstrance. Then only will 
is hollow unreality vanish like the fogs that generate it, and at 


leng ; 
o | egth an epic may replace these illusory idylls. If not, the 


4 S certain. ‘To appeal to the mob that can neither inquire 


yf 
ie iha dge,’ wrote a Whig Archbishop to Swift, ‘is a proceeding 


on | 
cb 
LU | 


ol 


Condemns Common sense of mankind should condemn.’ Tt does 
nit. Archbishops are sometimes right. 


WALTER SICHEL. 
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POST-ILLUSIONISM AND ART IN m 
INSANE | 


Or late we have both seen and heard so much of vel 
impressionism in art, and there appears to be so much doubi à 
the public mind as to the real meaning and significance oit 
works which have been exhibited and heralded as indicatins 
approach of a new era in art, that the time seems opportune 
discuss the subject of post-illusionism as met with in degenen 
and in the insane. 

Tt would be regarded as presumption and as beyond the 
mate province of the writer were he to attempt to critic 
artistic efforts of those who are not in asylums, so the foll 
article will be confined to the consideration of what 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING IN EARNEST 


The insane artist is usually in dead earnest, and bey™ 
is prompted by his morbid rise in self-consciousness, int 
mania, and a desire to express or reflect the workin 
disordered mind, there is, as a general rule, no other 0e 
motive to tempt him to distort or misinterpret the ev 
senses—1.e. he does not seek to deceive the critic 
_ and, although he may be an egomaniac, his artis 
mostly for art’s sake alone, and they merely reflect 
_ of his own imaginings. 
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defects—1.e. our attention is apt to be arrested by 
correct § ‘neatioD: erroneous perspective, and perverted colouring, 
faulty de eae only positive symptoms of decadence, and they do 
but these in all cases the measure of the negative lesion which 
not Po to disease. This holds good not only for the insane 

r i also for his critic; and, as we shall see presently, both 
ar insane artist and the borderland critic have certain character- 
istics whic 
Degenera 


h are peculiar to them. 
tes often turn their unhealthy impulses towards art, 
they sometimes attain to an extraordinary degree 
of prominence but they may also be followed by enthusiastic 
admirers who herald them as creators of new eras in art. The 
insane depict in line and colour their interpretations of nature, 
and portray the reflections of their minds, as best they are able. 
Their efforts are usually not only genuine but there is also no 
wilful suppression of skill in technique, which, were it otherwise, 
would brand them as impostors. They do not themselves pose 
as prophets of new eras, and, so long as they are in asylums and 
recognised as insane, both they and their works are harmless, 
inasmuch as they do not make any impression on the unpro- 
tected borderland dwellers from whose ranks they otherwise 
might enrol a large following. 

An art exhibition in an asylum excites as many cries of admira- 
tion as of pity, for here we find much to praise and profit by. 
Seldom is the artistic instinct or technique so far deteriorated as 
to leave no sense of beauty in line or colour, and, as a point of 
diagnosis, it is to be noted that, where no feature of beauty or 
workmanship exists in the work of one who is known to have 
formerly possessed both artistic instinct and skill in technique, 
defective character of such work is due either to gross cerebral 

| ne ntion (such as we find in general paralysis of the insane 
' aoe dementia) or to imposture. As 4 matter of nes 
1 wilful į =a may state that he has never seen such an instance 0 

ni posture in art by an insane artist. 

Goo ae in art sometimes takes à fairly 
es a o is also a degenerate may influence a 
Species, a r with their more limited capacities, fm a a 
increasin "a they in their turn transmit in a con ee Fa 
Come egree the peculiarities and brosses k ti 
mal anA ne ‘merely evidences of gaps in deve op 2 
ons, or infirmities. 


he artic: 
evidenc artistic works of lunatics, however, 40 


Person 
Shows” Ei ay be grotesque and fanciful, but t 
Progress: his works may be great. Except 
_ Ye paralytic dementia and of gross cerebral 


į 


definite course. 
the trend of art. 


not always bear 


8 of degeneration. The ideas of the paranoiac (or deluded 
he artistic merits 
in conditions Of 
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the evidences of deterioration may be 
: i merel . 
disordered thought and imagination. Al] name resta, 
nor lost. When, however, no artistic merit in oboe ob i 
fully qualified normal critic it usually means that T toy 
er 


been any development of the artistic f © Dever, 
acult Ver 

has been lost through disease, or that hee a the f à wy 

imposture. ne ri ie 


In some forms of progressive mental and ph 

tion (dementia and general paralysis of the j fase 
: ne insane) there 

a retrogression or impairment of the highest evolved Ma | 
acquirements. This impairment extends graduall b, ri a] 
degenerative process affects even the most stable of tbe ia 
mental functions. In general paralysis the musi ala 
power over his fingers, the linguist forgets the lan ie aT 
latest acquired, the elocutionist blurs his phrases 
fails in the technique of his handicraft. 
general paralysis there is a retrogression i ine 
of the artistic faculty. ne and re a 
and perspective become impaired. There is also st fi 
tactile and of the so-called muscular senses so essential à | 
proper co-ordination of movement. Not only do they suffer mal 
tremors, but also from failure to co-ordinate the various grou 
of muscular activities. Hence the executive mechanism becomes (f 
defective, faulty, and impotent. This gradual retrogression «| 
the mental and physical functions results ultimately he pathol , 
gical return to the crude and rudimentary conditions of barbaris | 

In sculpture, as portrayed by the paralytic in his early stags | 
of degeneration, the work may be sensuously charming and} 
cellently executed, and the perfection of its form may cover evel | 
what may be suggestively pornographic or even immoral. Tim | 
be attractive or repellent according to the mental bent of thectii 4 
When, however, the work is prompted by ideas which are ey 
pugnant to good taste, and depicted in all its ugliness by at M 
nique devoid of all artistic merit, and stripped of all evidences | 
those finer co-ordinations and adjustments acquired through ed} 
tion and practice, then the predilection in its favour of anj a 
1s open to the charge of dishonesty or degeneracy. . 

The intellectually beautiful, consisting as it does of ae 
sentations, concepts and judgments, with an accompany m | 
of feeling elaborated in the subconscious, stands above the E 
sensuously beautiful about which there can be but little SF 
the higher processes of mentation. Insane æsthetics Ge i 
thusiastic over their own creations, which, to the sane, are a 
or even repulsive. The insane sometimes take glory in tag 
tion they excite, and there appears to be no limit to the? “à 
‘ricities. So long as they are eonfined in asylums, ho yee à 


ical degenen, 
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nk as cranks or charlatans, but as degenerates, They 


a wo n voluntarily shun the true and the natural as being incom- 
A do is with art. It is by reason of their disease that they ignore 
Ne pat] vntemporary ideals as to what is beautiful, significant, and 
od ll a ae portrayed, and it is thus that free play is given to 
oie een gs of their defective minds, and whereby they evolve 

{ a absurd crudities, stupid distortions of natural objects, and 


pscure nebulous productions which, being merely reflections of 
ae own diseased brains, bear no resemblance to anything known 
o the normal senses or intellect. 


POST-ILLUSIONISM 


jai 
s bis The distorted representations of objects, or partial displace- 
okl ments of external facts, are known technically as ‘illusions.’ 


Their psycho-pathological significance is great, and they may arise 
. inconsequence of the fallacy of expectant attention (whereby the 

image of the expected becomes superimposed on that of the real) 
my through toxic affection of the brain cells (as in alcoholic post- 
tt) prndial illusionism) or as the result of faulty memory (param- 
ttl nesia, distorted memory, whereby post-illusionism or false post- 
ic impressionism becomes manifest). Post-maniacal illusionism is 
uti almost invariably distorted, and the faulty representations bear 


i little significance except as manifestations of disease. 

ai. One Psychological (and æsthetical) fact to be noted is that, 
‘a Meer how whimsical, absurd, perverted, or unreal in its 
a : ure or relations an illusion of the senses may be, it can never 
| A E constructed from data other than from those derived primarily 
el ey The trouble does not lie with the varied aspects of 
My} the T paeh feed the mind through the special senses, but with 
ite ne ed mind which fails to digest the sensory pabulum so 
Mo dyspe ti Nature itself frequently endeavours to treat such mental 
ech | ro by its appeal for a simpler diet, and a taste for the 
sd | Püon of objects devoid of all condiments and the numerous 


|  Uessenti - E : 
ich rel attributes of perception acquired by conventionality 
nt) | i ‘sation. This craving for what is crude and elementary 


8 ney, aes pain 
fo i significant of a return to the primitive conditions 
pe | ee and sometimes betrays an atavistic trend towards 
opt | tarte 4. Certain of the insane exemplify this tendency in a 


rh linear ai degree. They lose not only their finer perception of 
iwi shades mensions, relative proportions and planes in perspective. 
oy giving aq ight and effects of atmosphere, but also the power of 
| the path ae expression to what is actually perceived. Thus 
Ota riya process underlying reversion to a primitive type 
TAS of barbaric art is frequently characteristic of brain 
iom distor The works themselves reveal nature as reflected 
orted mirrors : the mirrors being but the psychical 


à gos TUSIS KAT Al STITT SANE 2 


erceived by the normal eye, but as dots, blobs 


de for as p ie $ l laaviie fh ; 
posite = squares of primary colours, leaving the task of synthesis 


Jines “pagination of others. ) 
ihe imas -heir clothing to pieces with the object of recon- 


h articles to suit the fashions of the moment. 
Ome ce. on the other hand, merely destroy : they do not re- 
The 1 So it is with some of the degenerate artists who divest 


erei truct. y 5 5 

et, fe: «elves of all their acquirements, but are incapable, by reason 

et ry disease, of reconstructing a work of any artistic merit. It is 

they ser to destroy than to construct, and the process of dissolution 
ig e lines of least resistance. 


proceeds along th à } 
The degenerate may be a genius, and he often is one; but 


he open up new paths which lead to true higher 


odi seldom does i : 
org jevelopment. That hysterics and neurasthenics sometimes swear 
Tet) by him, and imitate his extravagances, goes for little. Glaring 

d extravagant forms have great attractions for hysterical 


et colours an 
13 persons. Charcot’s researches into the visual derangements in 
(degeneration and hysteria furnish us with an intelligible explana- 
Gé tion of what Nordau terms ‘impressionists, ‘ stipplers,’ 
tg = ‘Mosaists,’ ‘ papilloteurs,’ “ roaring colourists,’ and dyers in grey 
eul and faded tints. Their efforts are genuine results of physical 
w disease. Nystagmus (or quivering of the eyeball) is responsible 
fr, fora want of firmness in outline, and affections of the retina for 
l distorted zigzag lines and for defects in the perception of colour. 
a There may be a predilection for neutral-tones or for glaring 
vet primaries : this predilection being due to the abnormal condition 
on | of the nerves and not to any observable aspect of nature. 
ined The psychologist, however, is not in any way deceived by the 
| glaring crudities of those artists who—disowning all factors other 


than sensations—present their works in the form of gross lines 


gr ee of primary colours. Acting on their knowledge of the 
M the plementary qualities of red, blue, and yellow, they present 
5 E not as they perceive them in combination, but as primary 
2 ihre blues, and yellows. They utilise their knowledge gained 
Te 10 bee science to hoodwink themselves into the belief that by 
i a Fou the ultimate and crude elements of colour it becomes 
Bs Y for others to recombine them into a composite whole. This — ‘a 
ci? gee to be a fallacy psychologically, and such pseudo-art pro- io 2 
ons, instead of reflecting the realities of the external world, ie ‘Tks 

f the artists. 

of whatis 


Own to consciousness is false, and the symbols are as- 
like their objects as the symbol H:0 
e 


2 freque 
o quent] 
Visual Si ae 


ÉNERGIE 


Ci 


hey 4 
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SYMBOLISM AND MYSTICISM IN AR 
SM IN Apr 


Symbolism is rife in the insane, who undoubted] 
yd 


mysteri ati > ; p 
yE erlous relations between colours and the A © Pers, 

other senses. So-called secondary sensations, hoy 100s o o a 

occurring 1n great variety, are never theatr IL aes i 


benefit of the public. Sane critics woul 
those of the decadent Gautier, or of Baudel 


1 A , lth : 
leally displavea + È 
d liken sieht ce ir 
aire who died of 


paralysis of the insane. Symbolism in insane art ; Bite) 4 
invested with a high significance by the artists the a nn g 
tunately, however, both they and the public are Oe | ec 
the vapid and sickly sentimentalism of the borde taf 
1.6., those critics who, in order to arouse curiosit ne “ci k 
with something new and sensational, and by Ree f 
gaping us attitude of the presumably sane onda : + 
raise a mark Pi j iti r ; 
R et for the disposal of commodities of palpably ititi il 
Many lunatics are mystics and i i dre 
relations amongst en hopes ae pi i 
they regard ordinary external phenomena as but ante T I i 
thing beyond. Their earlier impressions become blurred a eb 
indistinct through disordered brain action. Faulty memory ni z 
pe superposition of distorted former imaginings, give to Dei à 
o jective facts a sense of mystery. Thus, a blue colour will arms | & 
ew of many things of blue, such as the sea, the dye} à 
eee &e., which become merged into the primary percepti} 1 
ueness and invest it with other meanings or associations. Iti | 5 
of course, well-nigh impossible to follow the suggestions aro! | N 
in the insane mind by a primary impression. The conscious à 
1s befooled and wrecked by will-o’-the-wisps and inexplialle} d 
relations between things. Things are seen as through a mist wi} S 
without recognisable form, and both the insane artist and bi o 
degenerate critic forge chaotic meaningless jargon to express vhi 5 
1s seen or felt. The pseudo-depth of the mystic is all obsit } i 
Outlines of objects become obliterated, and everything which E 5 
no meaning becomes profound. The step from mysticism A : 


ecstasy is short, and, with failure to suppress the wanderings toni 
the real to the imaginary, there are produced for the onli 
such manifestations of imbecility as can find adequate expres i” 
only in pseudo-art, pseudo-music, so-called literature, 0! D 
ravings of the insane. 

: The indifferently interpreted, blurred and nebulous, e 
mmpressions of early general paralysis are sometimes sugg 
not of a renaissance of mediæval feeling or of post-impressio® 
QUE of a return to primitive baterian, Inside asylums ê not | 
renaissance deludes neither the patients nor their attendants) | 
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+ provide an excuse for esthetic snobs to found a fashion 
does À P tle else than laughter, wrath, or contempt. 


: li 2 ; 
ae works, although pitiable in themselves, are sources of 


ing 
per its meaning. Faulty drawing, deficient colour, and 
general artistic incapacity, stamp such works as pre-Adamite, 
eccentric or insane. 5 LME ES x 

In maniacal states there is inability to fix the attention for 
long. The impressions of the external world as derived through 
the defectively operating senses become still more distorted by 
disordered consciousness. Hence the faulty representation of 
external realities and the exhibition of what are manifestly 
illusions. 

When faulty memory is brought into play, the distortions 
become even more manifest, and the vagaries of the post- 
illusionists find therein their full expression. The conscious state 
of a person receiving impressions in the domain of one sense only 
has been termed ‘impressionism.’ The impressionist pretends to 
see before him merely masses of colour and light in varying 
qualities and degrees of intensity. In disease, purely optical per- 
ceptions may occur without any activity of the highest centres of 
ideation. This is also one of the first steps towards atavism. 
The concept is absent, and nothing remains but a simple sense 
stimulation. The undeveloped or mystically confused thought 
which exists in savages is fully exemplified in the childish or crazy 
atavistic anthropomorphism and symbolism so prevalent among 
degenerates. A predilection for coarseness in line or colour is 
Symptomatic of degeneration, and obsessional explosions of ob- 
Rae so characteristic of some forms of mental decay, show 

‘mselves as ‘ coprographia ’—i.e. pertaining to lust, filth, or 
obscenity. poste! à à 


Most paranoiacs (deluded persons), who, as a rule, do not 


mi ie from disorders of their physical or co-ordinative mechanism, 
: aa ae in their artistic works manifestations of genuine and 
à . talent. In spite of the evident craziness of their ideas, 


Sx technique is usually too skilful to appeal to gaping simpletons 


E 2 ; E À : 
de | mon Steries and revelations of genius. Their critics find in their ; 
ai and a little scope for the employment of words of empty nk 
A | Nor Fact of meaning. Asylums do not harbour such puppets, 


D: À Stolene koir inmates in their intellectual darkness become the 
€ egg- 
adapt hi go 


e snobs of fashion. . a EA 
maniac has but little sympathy with, or capaci ai ; 
Mself to, nature and humanity. His perverted instincts 
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render him anti-social even in matters of art. Real lunes E 
not form a league of minds, for the simple reason thar a 
concerned only with their own individual states and ex he 
Some feel a passionate predilection for all that is hideou à x 
others are all for good. n 


Cte, 
de 


EGo-MANIACS IN ART 


The crude, barbarous splendour of the insane artist’g 

tions is, as we have seen, often due to optical illusions Produ | 
maniacs sometimes become decadent, and surprise us i 1 
: ; TR . . Y the 
increasing barbarity of their taste and technique. They banish. 
from their horizon all that is natural and surround themselves} 
all that is artificial. Sometimes their perceptive powers a | 
wholly inaccessible to the beauties in nature, or they suffer fron | 
a mania for contradiction of, or revolt from, the realities of thing, 
The ego-maniac regards himself as the super-man ; whereas hei | 
often merely a plagiarist or parasite of the lowest grade of atavism. | 
He sometimes becomes a post-illusionist, and subordinates his / 
highest nervous centres and consciousness to the perceptie | 
centres and instinct. Sensations are perceived by him, but they | 
go no further. The primary impressions are reflected in ther | 
distorted state. The beautiful things in nature have for himm | 
existence. He himself is the creator of all that is wonderful al | 
good, and the reflections from his turbid mind are, to his own wy | 
of thinking, examples of art for art’s sake. I 


w a 


— LU aAa ey 


BORDERLAND IMITATORS, CRITICS, AND MALINGERERS, AND THER | 
EFFECTS ON SOCIETY | 


A a PO EE 


Borderland dwellers, Dégénérés Supérieurs, or Mattoits At 
comprise the hosts of those who follow, what they are foolishly 4 
told to believe to be, new eras in art. The insane person difes I 
from the borderland dweller in that his insanity prevents him ee | 
adapting himself to, or following, any new fashion in art. i ol ae 
have this in common, however. Their revolutionary efec k | 
art may be not only pathetic, as evidences of ign oaa sio 
absurdity, but they may also be genuine. One point tobe E ke 
that borderland dwellers alone are inspired by the sents 
of the insane. As is the case with hypnotism, Christian cien? 
and many other crazes, neither the sane nor the insane arè E 
by them. The founder and his disciples may be sinceri 
sooner or later, the participants of the new doctrine Tor i 
of incompetent imitators who lack initiative, and quacks W r fa 
their membership by reason of their greed for money i eaii | 
These latter follow merely the dictates of their pockets 112, A 
prey upon a too gullible public. ; 
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191 
ies originators have even been followed by dishonest 
ee ho invent beauties where none exist. None of these 

intrigo ts herald really new eras, being merely attempts to 

ove cuppress the advances and acquirements of the age and 


ey r 
À destroy © 5 to hark back to the past when the esthetic sense and 


endeavo nique were but ill developed. 

sl ne insane, however, are emancipated from traditional dis- 
e pine: they have, in fact, a contempt for traditional views of 
a CES Hence their departure from many of the ideals in art 
i cus thousands of years have become gradually matured and 


th | which for 
nish | more OF l 
foolery nor Kna 
no concourse O 


ess fully established. This departure being neither 
very, but merely degeneracy, there gathers round it 
f gaping imbeciles greedily seeking for revelations. 


tn Tn asylum practice, neither mysticism, symbolism, nor any 
nm | other ‘ism,’ finds a foothold for advancement, and inasmuch as 
E lunatics are free from sordid motives they are harmless in their 
sm, ignorance and segregated in their snobbishness. They do not 
t, found so-called intellectual or esthetic movements and by futile 
tie | babbling and twaddle seek to propagate what may be, as a matter 
hey | of fact, nothing else than idiocy or humbug. 

heir À To the borderland critic who is ignorant of disease and its 


symptoms the works of degenerates are sometimes more than mere 
ni | sources of amusement ; they may serve to provide inspiration for 
his own unbalanced judgment. They are seldom deliberate 
swindlers who play up as quacks for the ultimate gain of money- 
| The truly insane critic is usually definite and significant in his 
m | language, and he seldom seeks to cover his ignorance by volubility $ 
| inthe use of obscure and purposeless words. Such being the case, í 
a | there is no scope for the promotion of bubble-company swindles in 

ily | asylums, and there is never any danger of leading the public by 

the nose. 


A p pou pseudo-artist is common in asylums and has aspirations 
D a ich he is unable to justify; whereas pseudo-art 1s almost in- 
a ae the product of imposture—1.e. in asylums pseudo-artists 
Wd for numerous, but pseudo-art is rare. In the former, their per- 
ip ee is quite unequal to their desire; whereas, in the latter, © 
| of a are usually products of deceit. The unbounded egoism 
a | aies also prevents them from discovering in the paii 
|, RSN beauties in what are evidently the lowest and most repul- 


je Ings. 
a hat the works of insane artists may be crude, absurd, or 
«ts little so long as they exert no corrupting et 


So = 
«ty, and so long as society fully appreciates ther | 
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nature is not adequately de i 
the sane. 
Moreover, the insane critic is honest in his er: 
the works of his insane comrades of the pr er S, andy; 
fearless eye and judges them from his own With an ho ta 
Seldom or never does he conform to the artiste tandi 
nature, and, although he may recognise the 3 mr tations ; 
imbecile or dement, his courage seldom fails hi à ist a being à 
sion to his real convictions. This is charset A STE QUES 
who know no fear, who have no conventio : i of the insane 
fashion to conform to, and who have no Ra y E ®sthet l 
doubtedly their intense egotism prevents fel A ee le 
their own shallowness and incompetence, and i a reeling 
dualism pertains as in no other community 3 ae in 
the truly insane—those who have passed the hon i ris 
become certifiable lunatics—imitate each other in aa we 
we find imitative tendencies in those who are ae ce 
legally neither sane nor insane—i.e. in that one A aa He 
comprises the ‘borderland.’ This rabble of h ae ae 
thenics, weaklings and degenerates have nothing of fan | 
say, but, by means of a superficial and easily acquired ik dei : 
they imitate and falsify the feeling of masters in all | | 
art, and not only do they injure true art but they also t dk | 
vitiate good taste among the majority of mankind. M 
enon this class are also to be found vast numbers of incom | 
He critics who, for reasons best known to themselves, welcome | 
EE eee ae Pur and encourage—although inimical to | 
“ab: of true art which are in reality but instances! | 
mean childishness and demoralisation. | 
> ie the physician who has devoted himself to the special study | 
nervous and mental maladies there is seldom any difficulty _ 
Agee ee at a glance the manifestations of shamming deget® j 
racy or of malingering. That there should be malingerers in CU | 
18, nevertheless, a question open to discussion. That malingerils | 
in art should occur in true degeneracy, apart from hysterici 1 
simulation, would appear improbable, and certain it is that m 
Sy lum practice there is but little evidence in favour of such a sup 
Position. In malingering post-illusionism there is usually SI 
evidence of higher mental activity, as shown by the artists’ know | 
ledge of the theory of colour vision, a knowledge of which m 
freely avail themselves in order to falsify the objective is 
before them. a 
Stigmata of degeneration are not confined merely to artis 4 
and their works. Critics who fall into raptures and esb 
vehement emotions over works which are manifestly rid 
and degrading are themselves either impostors or degene 


alt with by the correcting ing 
Ueno, a 
"q 


jeulol 
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x emotionalism is a mental stigma of degeneration, and 
proessa u's criticisms apply very aptly to some critics whose 
Max  tabilities appear to them to be marks of superiority. 
own Fete themselves to be possessed by a peculiar spiritual 
ney jacking in other mortals, and they are fain to despise the 
aes perd for the dulness and narrowness of their minds. 
vuga z 

‘te unhappy creature [says Nordau] does not suspect that he is conceited 

The disease and boasting of a derangement of the mind; and certain 
about Bits when, through fear of being pronounced deficient in comprehen- 
silly ae y make desperate efforts to share the emotions of a degenerate in 
ae to some insipid or ridiculous production, or when they praise in 
ead expressions the beauties which the degenerate asserts he finds 
ein are unconsciously simulating one of the stigmata of semi-insanity. 

1 


19 


THE REMEDY. 


The insane art critic never asks himself ‘ what sort of a bad 
joke is this? ’_what does this artist want me to believe? 

Morbid aberrations may serve as causal factors in the produc- 
tion of what is sensual, ugly, and loathsome in art, and without 
doubt the artists may have been quite genuine and sincere in their 
eflorts; but, inasmuch as our asylums do not give shelter to all 
perpetrators of such mockeries or travesties of good taste and 
morality, it is difficult to suggest a remedy or means whereby they 
can be suppressed. 

The insane art critic who scribbles incoherent nonsense for his 
fellow-sufferers is simply to be pitied and treated as an honest 
imbecile and not to be punished as a rogue. If he sees hidden 
meanings in mystically blurred and scarcely recognisable objects, 
the misfortune, and not the fault, is his, and for what to us may 
be abominable, ignoble, or laughable he may have some subtle 
sympathy or affection. ; 

The borderland critics, however, must ever run the risk of 
_ (ing classed with rogues or degenerates. How best to treat 

a 1s another matter. From motives of humanity we E 
pobed to aid in the survival of those who are biologically un ; 
ou With regard to the encouragement, or even toleration, 0 
e | SCherate art, there may be, with justice, quite another opinion. 


THEO. B. HYSLOP- 
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As the recent debate in the Lower House of 
Canterbury upon the Revision of the Book of 
attracted public attention through the unusu 
lished in the leading newspapers, it may be interesting to thy 
large number of Churchmen who do not follow ecclesiastical pr | 
ceedings very closely if an attempt is made to set out clearly why | 
the Revision is which is occupying Convocation and why iti > 
being undertaken at the present moment. It will be advisabl: | 
to take the latter question first, because the answer to it supple 
a large part of the answer to the more important question ast 1. 
the nature of the Revision contemplated. i 
It may be remembered that about ten years ago several Chud 
Discipline Bills were introduced into the House of Commons vit 
the object of putting a stop to what was alleged to be a grow |, 
lawlessness among the clergy. The last of these Bills passed is 
second reading by the substantial majority of fifty-one. lt ws) 
realised at that stage by the responsible governors of the Chub | 
that something must be done, and accordingly in April ee 
Royal Commission was appointed ‘to inquire into the ae 
prevalence of breaches or neglect of the law relating to the con F b 
of Divine Service in the Church of England, and to the on af 
and fittings of churches; and to consider the existing pret 
procedure applicable to such irregularities, and to me ah 
recommendations as may be deemed requisite for dealing W! Gi | 
aforesaid matters.’ The Commission was à strong D. be 
Michael Hicks-Beach, now Lord St. Aldwyn, was eek. Be 
clergy were represented by the Archbishop EC Clout 
Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Gibson, of Leeds (now Bishop “aodor al 
ter), and Mr. Drury, of Ridley Hall (now Bishop of (wb? 
Man) ; the lawyers were represented by Sir Francis 


the Convocation ¢ 
Common Prayer bes 
ally full reports pu: i 


Jeune ` 
Was replaced on his death by Lord Alverstone), bY E ot 
Clarke, and Sir Lewis Dibdin; and the laity genera a gami AR 
Northampton, Sir John Kennaway, Mr. John Talbot, ood: w S 
Hoare, Mr. George Prothero, and Mr. George e 
Commission held 118 sittings and examined 164 wima 


sf. 
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jolt 
+, signed by the whole number of Commissioners, was 


thelt FAN 1906. Of the ten recommendations appended to 
ie wae the first two were as follows : 

the 1° 

(1) The pr? 


of out Chure 
“ne of the 
doctrine © ne the exer 


ctices to which we have referred in paragraphs 397 and 398 
as being plainly significant of teaching repugnant to the 
h of England and certainly illegal, should be promptly 
cise of the authority belonging to the Bishops, 
made to ey, by proceedings in the Ecclesiastical Courts. 
and, if fiers of Business should be issued to the Convocations with 
4 O (a) to consider the preparation of a new rubric regulating 
instru aments (that is to say, the vesture) of the ministers of the Church, 
the or of their ministrations, with a view to its enactment by 


at the times À ; : y 
t; and (b) to frame, with a view to their enactment by Parlia- 


parliamen 5 ; Ne 0 
ment, such modifications in the existing law relating to the conduct of 
to the ornaments and fittings of churches as may tend 


Divine Service and 
to secure the greate 
comprehensiveness of 
io demand. 

In accordance with the second of these recommendations, 
Letters of Business were issued by the Crown to the Convocations, 
on the advice of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, at the end of 
1906, and again, on the advice of Mr. Asquith, to the new Con- 
vocations at the end of 1909, calling upon them 


x elasticity which a reasonable recognition of the 
the Church of England and of its present needs seems 


to debate, consider, consult, and agree upon the following points, matters, 
and things contained in the recommendations of the said Report, videlicet 
the desirability and the form and contents of a new rubric regulating the 


omaments—that is to say, the vesture of the ministers of the Church at the 


‘times of their ministrations, and also of any modifications of the existing law 


relating to the conduct of Divine Service and to the ornaments and fittings 


of churches. 


et is evident, therefore, that the Revision of the Prayer Book 
ot to Convocation by the Royal Commission and allowed 
ae Crown was a Revision of rubrics rather than of text. The 
ig à hops and Bishops, in reply to the demand-of the State 
F i ey should secure the obedience of their clergy to the law 
50 e Church, pleaded in effect that the law in question, being 
as (aa old and in many points obsolete, could not be enforced 
take stood, and must be revised. A revised law, which should 
e account of new needs and modern conditions, would be a law 

8 oe PRE of which, however disagreeable, would not be à 
= possibility. The original motive of revision being oe E 
Agi coton of discipline, it is not surprising that the i s ie 
in wh; have been at first received by that section of the Chure a 
ae disorders were most prevalent with a certain amoun o 

ith wv and in the organs of the counter-Reformation 
Cure gr and contempt. All the old eries WH raised. 
Was once more in danger from the Erastian! 


~ 


jpt 
- the existing law of Church and Realm,’ it was hardly to the P i 
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Bishops ; once more, as in 1689, the Prayer Book w 
into the melting-pot in the interest o 

more, as in 1871, an ancient creed was imperilleq ; and 4M 
all, when an unreformed and discredited Convocation ie Cto 
worst, the most sacred mysteries of the faith Were to b One ÿ, 
about in an agnostic and dissenting House of Commons, bands 

while, it being understood that Convocation wag likely la h 
nise the existing situation so far as to suggest a permissive teg, 
the Eucharistic vestment, a section of the Evangelica] cler i T 
fright and formed an alliance with the non-possumus WA at 4 
their High Church brethren. A vigorous attempt was nia 

return Proctors to Convocation pledged to the anti-revision pd K 
and ruri-decanal chapters and conferences were induced to 7 
with remarkable unanimity, that the time chosen for revisio 
singularly inopportune. Throu i 

in the Canterbury Lower House which was opposed to revision hj | 
failed to raise a debate upon the question of its * desirability | 
an important word found in the Letter of Business— before the 4 
committees and sub-committees got to work, and no Second oppor 1. 
tunity presented itself until last November, when the Chaimn E 
of the Committee moved the resolutions appended to a preliminar 4 
report. By this time the first heat had died down, and in th 
debate which followed, lasting for two days and a half, the arm À 
ments on either side were marshalled with great skill ani i 
eloquence and with conspicuous moderation. At the end te | 


me 1 
House found the balance of reason to lie on the side of the policy i 
of Revision, affirming 


it by à majority of twenty-seven votes ina } 
house of 125 members. A dispassionate reader of the debate wil F 
not be surprised at this result. All the adroitness and zeal of the i 
opponents of Revision could not hide from view that they wee $ 
refusing to face the controlling fact of the situation : namely, a À 
Some means had to be found for bringing to an end an intolera i i 
condition of lawlessness. In face of the evidence of Ti 
disorder contained in the Report of the Commission on Discipli i 
and in view of a resolution of the last Conservative en: 
Commons that ‘ if the efforts now being made by the Archbis T 
and Bishops to secure the due obedience of the clergy A 
speedily effectual, further legislation will be required to maiii 


8 to i 
f the Latitudinar thr, 


Vote, i 
D Was | 


fi 


+0 
to argue either that the time for Revision was inopp M 
that the Prayer Book was deeply rooted in the affections 0 warns À 
men; or that it was the sole force holding together va it wes | 
schools of thought among them; or, alternatively, pes os 
rapidly reconciling all these discordant elements, and et w 
to be left in peace to pursue its beneficent work to the the jaw | 
real issue was seen to lie; not between Revision of ; 
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o Revision, but between an authoritative Revision 
and the private Revision already proceeding at the 


ure 5 PRE f 
im of parties and individuals. l 


he Ch 


Gt by led whi 

ty yncont! al Commissioners, in their analysis of the various 
tei The of the law relating to public worship, of which evidence j 
a si jajd before them, began by distinguishing those which i 
a pa ‘plainly significant of teaching repugnant to the doctrine of | 
nt Fe Church of England ’ from those which were not so significant. | 
a fhe former class, they urged, must be promptly made to cease.’ H 
y y a: d to the rest they laid down a principle, quite new in the | 
| story of the Church of England, that a carefully defined i 
iy. | elasticity > should be substituted for ‘a fixed standard of rites and 


ceremonies. 


public worship,’ they said, ‘in the Church of England is 
1e religious life of the present generation. It needlessly 
condemns much which a great section of Churchpeople, including many of 
her most devoted members, value. In an age which has witnessed an 
extraordinary revival of spiritual life and activity, the Church has had | 
fitted for a different condition of things, without f 


‘The law of 
to narrow for tł 


ceremony and in rite. But difficulties arise when from principles 
f our neigh- 


f the 


te to work under regulations 

por: that power of self-adjustment which is inherent in the conception of a Í 
nal living church.’ ; 
jary 
the Such a plea for a ‘ law of liberty ’—that is to say, liberty condi- f 
gi tioned and regulated by loyalty to the principles of our own Church i 
and —ought not to fail of its appeal to Englishmen. In the abstract i 
the | all Churchmen must assent to it. In the abstract no one will be 

ij | found to deny that within the domain of allegiance to the 

i _ Reformed religion there is room for much diversity of use both in 


3 come to details ; because in criticising the practice o 
ours we are each inclined to substitute for the standard ©. 


pi. Church of England that of our own party in the Church. A cer- 
be { tain number of congregations, for example, claim the right to 
al L ùe at the ministration of the Holy Communion what Cranmer 
"E ec ‘the vesture appointed for that ministration ’; other con- 
on, -Bregations ask or take leave to dispense with the recitation of the 


Churchmen who find 


ps uicu it EE E ; 
Pi nque vult in Divine Service. ‘Those O a 
estments unedifying 


| ; 
U Quicunque edifying or the Eucharistic Y 


à | à ma Posed at once to reply that to give such permissions would 
oat è ve disloyalty to English Church principles: They recognise 
need of mutual toleration and the obligation of Christian 
hed and they 


p f chari ; 
i uty, but on these points their conscience 18 touc 


4 } ann g Cu < Ss 
a sent sive way. The temptation to label our opinions re 
ous’ as an excuse for not reconsidering them 1> one 


Vic 
by A we are all subject. But when claims are made ie 


Ve on 2 
that tY large numbers of our fellow-Churchmen it 15 pisces 
v fore making up our minds, we should, in the first place, 

OL, LXIX—No. 408 U 
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R ; 4 
endeavour to see their case from their own point of View | 
apply to it some higher and less biased standard than pe they | 
private or party conscience. As everybody knows, it a ie op À 
ence of opinion upon the advisability of bringing the + © dif | 
above mentioned within the scope of the Principle of ‘ 
which forms at present the chief stumbling-block ; 
revision of the law of worship. It may therefo 
each case as briefly as possible as it appeared to the C 
after their exhaustive survey of the subject. 

(1) A reference to the second recommendat 
missioners quoted above will show that, probably to Eo 
unanimity in their Report, they made no suggestion as to me | 
the new Ornaments Rubric which they recommended should À 
governed by their new principle of ‘ elasticity ’ or not, But th à 
sections of the Report which deal with this question leave m | 
doubt upon the reader’s mind as to the side to which the balan; | 
of argument inclines. It is pointed out that, according to th À 
latest Report (1901), Eucharistic vestments are worn in 15 
churches in England and Wales: that is to say, in more thay | 
10 per cent. of the total number. That fact of itself in the mini} 
of an unbiased observer would afford ground for doubt whether 


a custom so widespread could imply disloyalty. The Report 
proceeds : ; 


ion of the Coy, | 


The question of the significance properly attaching to Eucharistic vet | A 
ments, depending as it does on individual opinions, is probably incapable | 
of an exact answer. On the one hand, there can be no doubt that at leat 
a great many of those who support their use connect them with the docti 
of a commemorative sacrifice in the Eucharist ; and it is clear that thew 
of a special dress for the celebration of Holy Communion does not na 
sarily involve the,acceptance of the Roman doctrine as to the nano \ 
service. There is no doubt that the Eucharistic vestments were original) yi 
the dress of ordinary civil life, and that for four or five centuries the a i 
and ministerial dress of the clergy was identical, save that at the time d 
their ministrations they would put on a dress that was clean a ; HE 
Not till the seventh century have we any certain indications Ke “a 
chasuble was regarded as a distinctly liturgical garment. From ‘i and 
onwards, however, mystical meanings seem to have been attached to tment 
to the other articles of ministerial attire ; and the use of coloured E 
may be traced. Thus the Eucharistic vestments were adopted DR Bott! 
before a.D. 1215, when the doctrine of Transubstantiation was define ciate 
before and after the definition of that doctrine the chasuble was ae 
with the conception of an Eucharistic sacrifice. It is not open t0 pls! 
that the Eucharistic vestments were retained in the Church of BPE’ 


oe 
after the repudiation of the Roman doctrine and the subse 
, to 
1 e 
Sixth (1549) directed a ‘ white alb plain with a yestment or COP 


worn at Holy Communion. On the establishment of Qua a y 
Prayer Book, in 1559, these vestments were by the Act of Uiig i 

clear terms, again directed to be worn; and this direction 2% 
force at least until the issue of the Advertisements in 156 © 
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ed. It is further to be observed that the notion of any 
genera between these vestments and the Roman doctrine of the Mass 
z ear to have occurred to leading writers on the Prayer Book 
s not Dh and the first half of the nineteenth centuries, who held f 
: a that the vestments, ordered by sue the Sixth’s first Prayer 
re still in strictness require W, 
EEO Ta m es who oat AA haristi 
nig other hand, many ot AO J o the use of Eucharistic 
that they are symbolic of the offering of a sacrifice in the 
ve ‘ch the Eucharist was held in the Pre-reformation Church, ; 
ld in the Church of Rome, to be a propitiatory sacrifice. à 
| before the Ritual Commission in 1867 by the 
p We wad Bennett is frequently quoted to show that this view is held 
pey: À of those who favour the use of the vestments. Mr. Bennett’s | 
by a a statement, however, stands, so far as we are aware, alone, and is 
ezp rally repudiated by those who use the vestments, though we find in- j 
o especially in the manuals submitted to us, of language implying 
teaching which AT es distinguished from the Roman doctrine con- 
in the 31st Article. 
i witnesses have, however, argued that these vestments are in the 
Mi mind so closely associated with the Roman Church that their intro- i 
duction into the Church of England, where, in fact, they were entirely 
discarded for 300 years, cannot fail to convey generally the impression that 
the Roman doctrine and practice are being brought back. They have urged 
that the attempt to restore such vestments is often accompanied by the 
restoration of a group of practices discarded at the Reformation. It is 
replied that the force of this argument was greater fifty years ago than 
now. What was then a complete and startling novelty has become a 
practice—a practice condemned by the law, but for thirty years unrepressed 
—in more than 1500 English churches; and thousands of middle-aged 
persons now living have been accustomed to see these vestments worn as 
long as they can remember. It is urged that, unless the teaching of the 
clergy who wear these vestments be Roman, such persons may not see any 
Necessary approximation to Rome in the use of vestments which even in 
Western Europe are not exclusively Roman. 


disregard 


ow he 


This reasonable statement of the facts about the Eucharistic 
vestments has not been without its effect; and some of the more 
ment of the younger Evangelical clergy have signified their 
à erence to the policy of a permissive use. But so far the party 
ee though they express themselves with moderation, remain 
Use weed: If I might venture to put the case for a pe 
| uge the vestments to my Evangelical brethren, what I shoul 
EN ut be something of this sort. You are asked to consent 
| ‘he explanation of the Ornaments Rubric as covering the use 


ot : 4 mat) 
. Of the surplice and the chasuble or cope. This ee 
who have RO . 


Manner 0 
as Witn 


f sympathy with t h of Rome. a: 
pathy with the Church o. and Choe ch 


essed a large growth of the historical spirit, an ble pas 
if 


ave become more interested in their own venera 


e A 
san. the vestments were in use before the doctrine 
_ im lation was invented; they know they are stil 


8 the reformed churches of Scandinavia; and th 


LA 


Me 
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desire to use once more in England the special an 


vesture which has belonged to the Holy Communion in, 
a thousand years. They think that the Revisers of a leag 


Prayer Book, persons like Bishop Cosin, whom Fuller l 
Atlas of the Protestant religion,’ looked forward to such AN Ve 
by the form they gave to the rubric, though their own an 
not ripe for it;* and they protest that the vestments them Was 
have no distinctively Roman associations. Against their IA 5 
would probably urge that the use of the surplice at Holy a 
munion is a security for the Evangelical position, But aa 
vestment be a security against erroneous teaching? How he 
is it since the use of the Genevan gown for the sermon Was spp, 
posed to be the main security of the Evangelical oat 
Fashion has changed, and Evangelical doctrine is now preached 
in the surplice. So fashion may change again, and as historia] 
studies grow among Evangelical Churchmen, the chasuble or cope 
may replace the surplice at Holy Communion, as the surplice has 
replaced the black gown in the pulpit. Of course you wish to + 
be assured that the vestments do not imply the Roman doctrine 
of the Mass. That assurance is conveyed in the most forcible 
manner by the fact that they were prescribed in the two English 
Prayer Books drawn up expressly to get rid of Roman doctrine, À 
the first book of Edward and the book of Elizabeth. I knowitis | 
the fashion to say that the Liturgy in the first book of Edward, | 
which prescribes the vestments, was only a halfway house towards 
reform ; and that the second book, which prescribes the surplice, _ 
contains the completely reformed Liturgy. The Liturgy of the | 
second book was certainly much recast in shape, but in substant | 
it removed only a few expressions which the Romanisers had (| 
found it possible to interpret in their own sense. The great d ' 
trinal changes were all made in the first Liturgy. The ‘a 
became a Communion; there was to be no celebration bias | 
priest alone ; confession was no longer to be required ; the E 
cessions of the saints were not asked nor their merits pois 
Above all, every expression was removed which could give ai 
to the mediæval idea of the Christian minister as one who i i 
a propitiatory sacrifice for quick and dead. Consequees F 
Cranmer had regarded the vestments as symbolising à prop! i vitl 
sacrifice, he could not have retained them for one mome?t |, 
his teformed service. They were, as Cranmer called En 
vesture appointed for that ministration,’ the customary F yas: 
the minister from time immemorial; and their Mens jot | 
1 Cosin’s view of the obligation to wear the vestments, “powedeye a on tit DE. 
lected,’ in Charles I.’s reign is several times expressed in his pfer? 
Prayer Book (Works, V. 42, 233, 438). Tho Bishops at the Savoy 1 
did not meet the Puritan exception to the new rubric that it © seem gril 


back the cope, albe, &c., but went off upon ceremonies in genera | 
Conferences, 314, 351). ` R) 
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ite significance that in each succeeding age has attached 
and 38> Communion. In my judgment the best thing that could 
to Holy ‘ould be à new decision of the Court of Appeal that the 
papper Rubric means what it says, and prescribes the vest- 
Oit ot the first book of King Edward the Sixth. Then, if the 

lical clergy proved as law-abiding as ever, the vestments 
= everyone and no question as to any special 


significa 
be gained 
by assumi 
ihe ancien i 
The Convocation 
whom the question 0 
referred to them 
sidered. The two 
expressed the view 
should be prohibited. 
to sanction the use of alternati 


that neither use—surplice or chasuble— 
The Upper House of York also proposes 
ve vestments, provided that all are 
white. Both the Upper House of York and the Lower House of 
Canterbury provide safeguards against the introduction of a novel 
use contrary to the wish of the laity, and leave the ultimate 
sanction to the Bishop. The Upper House of Canterbury has 
not yet published a Report. In these various and tentative pro- 
posals there is evidence of a desire to face the problem both sym- 
pathetically and courageously ; and when the four Houses meet 
for conference we may anticipate a recommendation which will 
express the largest body of clerical opinion and, it may be hoped, 

unite all parties in agreement. 
(2) In regard to the use of the 
Commissioners made no specific reco 
assumed that the subject would be in 
oe the proposals to modify the exist 
> greater elasticity which they deemed 
It will be seen from the replies of the Bishops to the question addressed 


t i 
> them on the subject, that the omission of the Creed is nob uncommon, 
obedience to the rubric 


though owing to f t ssio 
i 2 requent Episcopal insistence on : 
ey ears it is less Soto than formerly. We cannot enter ae 
We Ei stions of doctrine which may be involved in this ee i 
S that, while some clergy consider, to use the words of the tee 

CE appar inster, that certain expressions in the Creed are ‘in thee bes 
apresio sense not only misleading but false,” many others a a 
ld D à liable to be misunderstood by an ordinary congregation, ag 
Of the aa Creed is therefore not suitable for use 1n the public a 
tention urch. The controversy, which is of long standing; as a 
N revi of the Creed for public use in Divine Service has m recent re 
7805 ed. The Upper House of the Southern Convocation on May 10, 


» Passed res : 
a resolutions as follows :— i 
) That, as recorded in the resolution of the 5th of May, 1904, ti 


Quicungue vult, the Royal 
mmendation, but they 
cluded’ by Convocation 
ing law so as to secure 
to be necessary. They 
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House is resolved to maintain unimpaired the C 
Trinity and in the Incarnation, as contained in 


hy 
à ET | 
th thus 2 Ni 
) of fact, as the “| 
basis on which the teaching of the Church reposes. LUS 
(2) That this House, while it recognises, as taught in Holy g 
the truth, often overlooked, that every man is responsible s 
the faith which he holds, and while it believes that thi 
what the minatory clauses of the Quicunque V 
to express, acknowledges, nevertheless, that, in their prima facie 
and in the mind of many who hear them, those clauses convey à 
unqualified statement than Scripture warrants, and one which nal 
consonant with the language of the greatest teachers of the Church, X 
(3) That, in view of the distress and alienation of mind which the pulli 
recitation of these minatory clauses causes to many serious Churchme 
this House desires, without expressing or implying by this resolution » 
judgment on any further questions raised as to the form, Position, or ys 
of the Quicunque Pult, that each Diocesan Bishop should be authorises 
upon application from an incumbent, with sufficient reason shown, i 
dispense with the public recitation of the Quicunque Vault, either on all o 
on some of the days when the rubric orders its recitation. 5 
(4) That, having regard to the wide divergence of opinion in the Chinh | 
with regard to the best permanent solution of the difficulties connected with 
the use of the Quicunque V ult, and to the expediency of the action finally 
taken representing, as far as possible, the deliberate opinion of the Church 
including those other portions of the Anglican Communion whose present uz 
corresponds with our own, this Houso desires to defer its final judgment 
until after the Lambeth Conference of 1908. 2 


Tiptur Í 
befor qu 


S Scriptura 


tr Í 
l 
ult were primarily truth, 


inter 
Mean, 


That final judgment we still await : but it may be noted her 
that the Lambeth Conference went so far as to express the | 
opinion ‘that inasmuch as the use or disuse of this hymn 1s w! 
a term of communion, the several Churches of the Anglican i 
Communion may rightly decide for themselves what in their vary j 
ing circumstances is desirable ’ ; and urged further ‘that il Ke \ 
change of rule or usage is made, full regard should be had tot T 
maintenance of the Catholic faith in its integrity, to the oa | 
mendation of that faith to the minds of men, and to the relié 
disquieted consciences.’ à has been 

The question of the warning clauses in the Quicunque i ovel 
so long before Churchmen that it is unnecessary to argue sent 
again here. Those who wish for a plain and brief statem 


ead À 
the case for granting relief will find it in a pamphlet by Wee | 


of Christ Church, The Use of the Quicunque in DIS : i 
(Nisbet). The best method of affording such relief "E o om 
question much disputed. The simplest solution, 42 ubstitul® 
which best recognises the principle of elasticity, 18 to 8 e 
‘may’ for ‘shall’ in the rubric ordering its recitation: docu 
proposal is to omit the rubric altogether and leve w Relig 
in the Prayer Book side by side with the Articles in 
A third is to introduce the Day Hours into a Supplemen’ 
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yicunque would occupy its ancient place in the office of 
case | À fourth is to use its substantive parts as an alternative 
a A the Te Deum, omitting the warning clauses. 
cle Church of England, then, has to make up its mind 
tends to enforce upon all clergymen the observance of 
ts Rubric, as it has been interpreted by the courts, 


me ©? 
whether it 1D 


„namen 
n m ho observance of the rubric before the Quicunque vult, or 
kol whether in both these cases it is ai to allow a variant use. 
ity What is intolerable, and should be felt by all loyal Churchmen 
I, ag intolerable, is the claim of the individual incumbent to dispense 


the observance of either rubric, and the claim of the 


himself from : 
to dispense him. Of course these are not the 


dual diocesan 


uhh indivi 
a à common instances of breach of rules, though they are the 
mi most widely prevalent. There are clergymen who do not observe 
a the holy days of our Church or who observe days which are not 
a, holy days of our Church; clergymen who leave out large portions 
llor of the Liturgy or interpolate large portions of a Liturgy belong- 
ing to another Communion ; clergymen who not only reserve the 
m Sacrament , contrary to the express direction of the rubric, but 
al also make it the centre of a service of adoration contrary to the 
re express teaching of the Article; clergymen, again, who never 


catechise their children or administer baptism at a public service, 
and so forth. The existence of these and similar irregularities 
is evidence that in the opinion of a large number of persons the 
law of worship, as laid down in 1662, needs reconsideration ; and, 
that being so, and the opportunity of Revision having presented 


the 

wi | itself, no one who is conscious of innovating ought to object to 
m | bringing his innovation into the light of public criticism and 
ry: submitting it to the general judgment of the Church of England 
ny | for approval or censure. Our Church has expressed its claim to 
the regulate ceremonies in the Thirty-fourth Article of Religion. 
D à Those who object to this claim and profess allegiance instead 
Un | io some undefined ‘law of the Western Church’ or * Catholic 


tradition ” are disloyal sons, and, in the words of the Article, 


a * ought to be rebuked openly,’ as they that ‘offend against the 

@ | Common order of the Church, and wound the consciences of the 

d | Weak brethren.’ | 

a ; | Of the thirty or more examples of illegal practices which the GA 
iw | NUE Commissioners scheduled as ‘ having significance,’ tes 
r : oa one, so far as I have observed, besides the use of vestments, 
ich the Committee of the Lower House of the Southern Con- 


Reservation of the 
to the sick. -The 


Vocati 
-g has proposed to regularise : namely, 4 
Propos for the purpose of administering 
ea rubric runs as follows : 


. But 
dents pe 


n the Holy Communion cannot reverently 07 without 
1so when there are Sey! 


e celebrated in private, and a 
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persons in the parish desirous to receive the Communion é 
it shall be lawful for the priest (with the consent of the sick ty 
any day when there is a celebration of the Holy Communion ot) 
at the open Communion so much of the consecrated breaq ant to S aes 
serve the sick person (or persons) and so many as shall cones i 
him. And, the open Communion ended in the church, he ES 
day, and with as little delay as may be, go and Minister the et 9 
And if any of the bread and wine that was consecrated remain ont “4 
shall, immediately after the service, reverently be consumed’ the ap, 
consecrated bread and wine be not taken immediately to the a 
they shall be kept in such place and after such manner as the Ordin, pe 
approve, so that they be not used for any other purpose vhat A 
priest shall take the consecrated bread and wine to the sick peran i 
without ceremonial. 5 hong 


o O mm O es m ws os 


La] 


If reservation for the sick is to be once more allo 
Church of England after being forbidden for more than 350 year 
it would seem impossible to draft a rubric better fitted to prevari 
those abuses against which the Thirty-eighth Article protesk | 
And yet anyone who has read the evidence dealing with this topie 
presented to the Royal Commissioners, or even those passages À 
collected in their Report, must feel a grave doubt whether ih 
proposal to restore the practice is wise. The Commissions 
express no opinion, but they pointedly call attention to the dif | 
culty of maintaining a distinction between reservation for tk | 
| sick and reservation for purposes of adoration, and to the dificul ; 
of effectually ensuring its observance in practice. There cant | 
no doubt that sick persons generally prefer to have the wi ; 
service celebrated in their presence, and their edification outi | 
to be considered before the convenience of the minister. Nott 
few Bishops stated in evidence that reservation was unknown D, 
i their dioceses or had ceased at their directions. The most js 1 
tive evidence was that of the Bishop of Exeter, which should © 
read carefully by the various Committees of Convocation whom f 
considering this question. One paragraph I will quote : 
I think in most parishes there is no need whatever of reservation M | 


t. this purpose; but I cannot extend this to a universal negat i 
case of large town parishes with a limited staff of clergy, and numer” 


ba D 
and aged communicants, especially where the clergy have scrup be, gst) i 
while I believe them to be groundless, I cannot treat with pa He 
celebrating after taking food. I may add that I should strong} ces (0 
a change in the present law. I think it wiser to leave oe eee i 
provided for by Episcopal dispensation, which can readily be at 
case of abuse, than formally to legalise what experience has S$ 
liable to abuse if left unchecked. 


Wed in th, 


PE et ee a beeen TT Ce, CS) OT. 


< peel 

x 5 
The Revision of the Prayer Book so far discussed af m 
that which was undertaken at the suggestion of the R09. 


0! 


a Dee peas : : m 
mission on Ecclesiastical Discipline with a view t0 d bite | 


3 Mea 5 sandi 
the present rubrics so as to meet conscientious scruple 
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r observance of the law. But the terms of reference 
Letters of Business were wide enough to allow of changes 
jn the Je in the services themselves ; and proposals have accord- 
being ae nt forward with this object, partly from the point 
ingly be modern convenience, partly from the point of view of 


ta pette 


«aw OL 
f view 0 £ t TC 4 
sy learning, and partly from that of the liturgical art. There is 
ben Revision is under discussion, in having 


ertainly advantage, W 
il tbe objections that can be taken to the present book clearly 


din order that they may thoroughly be considered. But 
if the precedent of the Irish and American prayer-books is any 
guide to what is likely to happen in our own case, the substantive 
change will not be great. Everyone must wish that the revision 
of the text of the Prayer Book shall be as conservative as possible. 
The Prayer Book bas come to take rank as a classic side by side 
with the Authorised Version of the Bible. Like that version, it 
belongs in its main features to the dawn of a great age, when men 
were moved with great thoughts and were inspired to give them 
great expression. Alike in its paraphrases from the older service- 
books, in its adaptations from the reformed churches of the 
Continent, and in its original compositions, there is a breadth and 
dignity which our more learned but more self-conscious scholars 
cannot compass. Moreover, the two Revisions which the book 
underwent in the seventeenth century were happily in the hands 
of men to whom the same free language of devotion came 
naturally, though their manner of composition was somewhat 
more elaborate and rhetorical. With good reason, therefore, we 
hesitate to patch so noble a structure with the tamer and imitative 
work of to-day. Nevertheless, the most beautiful ancient house 
tequires adaptation to modern necessities; and the most we can 
claim is that no alteration shall be made. without good cause. 
c The Committee of the Lower House of the Convocation of 
pa ur in their first Report, suggested 128 changes- It 
N interesting to collect such of these as were not pi 
large al to see what they amount to; although it 18 es a a 
Yor mener of them will not survive the criticism of the on- 
ation itself or the other Houses. In Morning and Evening 
tayer no change whatever i de. but it is suggested that the 
lege ee eee whatever is made, but 1 en a 
a Gane may be omitted when another servic ee 
toper pi i of Holy Communion the only sie eo 
Sentences eface for Whit-Sunday, one or two addi ae 
ments: rr. and a recommendation that for the oe false 
May hee ed they are said once on each Sunday, 8e 
y ubstituted à 


| 
į 


; pol. 
_ pensation and the New. ‘It was said to them of old ge eT | 
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shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ 


On these t 
the law and the prophets. zo Commandment | 
lay 


There is a resolution that the first six of th 
e 


several occasions’ and the last seven of the Th Pri ets yy | Pi 
be revised and others added. And most of the Rings a 2 
hortations in the occasional services are markan Paige: à y 
most interesting of all the proposals is one for o. i i 


Burial Service—a draft of which is given—to incl alternaj, 
datory prayer for the faithful departed. It e nica i 
sary that such a commendation, primitive as i PR te 
been disallowed at the time of the Reformatio rig hn i 
rid of the doctrine of Purgatory. But few ae F, dg j 
our present service expresses all they wish a ee i i 
ee 7 a of their departed friends, ae ‘| 

sald above that changes had been pr i j | 
learning and also in that of liturgical at. Renin e | 
know what students of liturgiology think of our Pra, or POM | 
find à temperate article in the Church Quarterly Ree e À 
October by the Rev. W. C. Bishop, and among i a 
one at least, for shortening the Litany when it ais a 
service, is likely to commend itself to most Churchmen of a | 
general concern will be those changes which are asked for int: 
interest of Biblical scholarship. The Canterbury Lower Hoe | 
has appointed a Committee to review Collects, Epistles, ai 
Gospels, and it may be expected that they will recommends | 
substitute for the Ascension Day Gospel, as well as the omisi | e 
the interpolated verse in the Epistle for the First Sunday alt | 
ee : Two other demands, widely expressed, are for a revs | 
ri nar yanda corrected Psalter with liberty to omit the maledit- | 
sory verses. A new lectionary should arrange its week-day less 
independently of Sundays, so that gaps shall not occur every së 
days ; 1t should provide special lessons for Sundays from the Mf | 

Testament as well as from the Old; and it should also provides i 

better choice of Old Testament lessons for Sundays. Edua | i 

people can refer every lesson as they hear it to its time and m i ia 

in the process of revelation, but simple people cannot do PE 

Hence only such lessons should be read in the Sunday ae a 

as convey teaching which the Church of Christ can yaa, n | 

we may unconsciously propagate a pre-Christian morality: . 

this we are certainly lake by cine the maledictory ne 

of the Psalter to be sung in Christian worship. I do nol 

stand how anyone can defend their use who reflects that OU: pi 
made an express distinction on this point between the =, 


: a 
shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy. But ee 
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gil 
! Dire your enemies, bless them that curse youi It is main- 
your”. deed, that the Gloria Patri Christianises the Psalm; 
tained, Gloria Christianise such an un-Christian beatitude as 
e be that rewardeth thee, as thou hast served us ’? 
well recite the Deuteronomic law of divorce in the 
vice and think to Christianise it by a collect. 

Marrlag lusion, let me add a word about a common objection to 
hich takes the form of a protest against the two autho- 


and Parliament. L 
e Lower Houses; which are declared to be unequal 


io the task of Revision, on the ground that they are insufficiently 
representative 
are; and it is t 


altering their pe c 
Revision. But the real answer to this plea is that the constitu- 


tional part played by the Lower Houses of Convocation is 
secondary and advisory. We are still an Episcopal Church, and 
itis with the Upper Houses that the main responsibility lies for 
framing any revised code of rules for worship. The Bishops are 
able to gauge the desires of the presbyterate both in and out of 
Convocation, as well as those of the laity, both in and out of the 
Houses of Laymen; and they are not likely to countenance 
changes which do not command a large measure of approval. 
The final authority to which any changes in the Prayer Book must 
be referred is that of Parliament. A National Church, which 
enjoys tue privileges and responsibilities of establishment, cannot 
complain if the State exercises a somewhat jealous supervision 
over its ritual and ceremonial regulations in the interests of the 
Whole body of the people. We are not a sect, and should not 
aa the immunities of a sect. Moreover, the State, throughout 
fet Whole business, has behaved in so constitutional a manner 
ds ee is no reason to fear that it would wish to usurp the 
ne sons of the Church by revising the Revision submitted to it. 
hanes of Revision at present in view is by an appendix of 
a coe omissions, and alterations. Parliament would ee 
4 aes to discuss the changes seriatim, though it 1s po 
0 it aes its right if the schedule of proposed RÉ ett 
aie a united Church behind them. At any are 7 Soe 

tayer B e proposed changes, and not the genera ext 
ook, that would come under Ge 
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WILLIAM COBBETT AND QUEEN 
CAROLINE 


whi 

AN UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE { as 

® the 

i l 

1 : z $ the 
THE following correspondence is now printed for the first time P 
the courteous permission of Sir William Cobbett and Mr Tide pf 
Cobbett, who recently allowed the present writer to exit S 
papers of their grandfather, William Cobbett the reformer, vil 


this royal marriage is so familiar that only a few notes 
necessary to elucidate the correspondence. George the I 
died on the 29th of J anuary, 1820, and ‘ The First Gentleman 
Europe ? ascended the throne. He at once caused instructia 
to be given to the English representatives at foreign courts not 


recognise Caroline as Queen of England, and commanded thatu i 
name should not be inserted in the Prayer for the Royal Fan. a 
The Queen, who was at Rome, at once protested against thee | i 


insults, and made formal complaint to Lord Liverpool. | 
Majesty wished to divorce his consort, but Lord Liverpool in 
that an offer should be made of 50,0001. a year for life, on con 
that she remained abroad and assumed a title other than tha 
Queen of England. Her Majesty’s Solicitor-General, Dens 
urged her to return; her Attorney-General, Brougham, 
her to stay away; but she came back, being always distrust 
the latter. ‘If my head is on Temple Bar,’ she said to a 
1t will be Brougham’s doing.’ The Queen, 


sufficient ground for the introduction of a Bill of Pe 
Penalties against the Queen. On the next day Brough 
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ommons read a message from her Majesty demanding 


ue investigation 
an OP William Cobbett to the Queen. 
June 8, 1820. 
ds and hundreds of thousands, whose hearts beat with anxiety 
qhousal and who think with the greatest alarm of the numerous arts 
or the QU will be employed against her, implore her to beware of 
ge dious advice. The public have beheld with admiration 
ajesty to the House of Commons; but they see and 
nger of her Majesty being artfully led into some new negociation, 
h may end in a compromise fatal to her. Her enemies are powerful, 
mhic lant and implacable. They fear to meet her openly. But if 
prevail on her to give up her rights, they know that the people 
ch a compromise as a proof that there is some truth in 
gainst her, and then her enemies, knowing that her 
lost the friendship of the people, will have no scruple 


they can once 
«ill look upon su 
fhe accusations à 


Majesty will have ship ot 
to treat her with every mark of indignity. The debate in the House of 
Commons convinces the Public, that, if her Majesty persevere in her high 


one of defiance, her enemies will yield to her just claims, and 
vill permit her to enjoy the state and place that belongs to her exalted rank. 
The adjournment was contrived for the purpose of gaining time to effect 
by crafty and perfidious advice that which could not otherwise be effected. 
Her Majesty is, therefore, implored to listen to no advice other than that 
thich would lead her to demand all her rights as Queen, or a full and 
open investigation. = 


and noble t 


William Cobbett to the Queen. 
London, June 10, 1820. 


The humble individual, who hopes that the goodness of his motives will 
apologize for his addressing this paper to the Queen, most deeply regrets 
that her Majesty cannot be truly and fully informed of the sentiments of 
people respecting her Majesty’s case. He ventures to assure her 
Majesty that it is the universal hope, that she will not suffer herself to be 
induced to accept of any compromise ; but, that she will insist on the full 
ee oH all her rights; that being the only thing which can com- 
LN to silence the calumnious aspersions of her indefatigable aa 

65e a ies. He beseeches her Majesty to bear in mind, that pe : 
May tend to ¢ fected been, thus far, baffled, and discomfited, disappoin a 
and that S each them dissimulation as well as to sharpen their malignity ; 
taft: R hat they cannot effect by force, they may endeavour to effect by 
y blandi. peers cannot obtain by menaces, they may endeavour to obtain 

ey, mine Fe ; what they have not been able to extort from her pee 
ave adyi ndeavour to steal from her magnanimity- If her Majesty soe 
Possible Hye offered her, he implores her to consider, what may pee 
i may bo imate objects of those who offer that advice, and to reflect, : Be 
&casion, ee for them not wholly to overlook, on 50 pee 
er Majest T own interests and the gratification of their oe bse He 
ady ed nows, perhaps, little of what is passing amongst Dg P i 
„are the windows of the shops exhibiting her Majesty s PE 


attire 2 
hana, A oyal Robes, with a Crown on her head and a sceptre m = 
“sures her ” the person, who humbly submits this paper. to her Majesty: t 

Prayer ar the united soul of this loyal and just nation 35 ee a 
Portion, > that she will not yield, either to threats OF me p Re 


» O parti Rte 
Particle, of her rights as Queen of this kingdom- 
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is founded on a sense of national honour ; on a sense of when | 
women of this kingdom ; and, above all, on a most anxious F is due, 
Majesty should not do anything that might leave even her þi Ite, that 
the smallest ground for sustaining a Supposition Itere al 
Majesty’s innocence. The writer begs leave humbly to ade 
that her Majesty will reflect, that, though she yielg only aa 

degree, there is no form of words that can possibly be useq inf the 
will prevent her enemies from afterwards ascribing hey cone do 
motive, the very thought of which would give her Majesty Ta PA 
of her days. pan to 


William Cobbett to the Queen. 


. | 
167 ty $ 


: f ' n June 12, ey À 
The following representation is, with the greatest deference 
al 


humility, submitted for the consideration of her Majesty the Queen 
It appears probable that His Majesty’s Ministers will Pérsere af 
refusing to her Majesty the possession and enjoyment of her rights as ie : 
of this kingdom; and that an open investigation will, in the end, i 
place. ! 
In this case it must be manifest, that the Alien A 
must have a very dangerous effect with regard to the c 
That Act invests His Majesty’s Ministers with the ab 
ing, at their mere will and pleasure, Aliens out of the 
it invests them with a similar power of 4 
because, they can order Aliens to be stopped at the sea ports, and to 
back without being permitted even to land; which was, in fact, done 
the case of the Countess de Montholon. 
Whether his Majesty’s Ministers would h 
great and fearful power in such manner 
testimony that might be materi 


ct, as it now st, 
ause of her Majs | 
solute power of aah 
kingdom. Of gay 


ave a disposition to us th 
as to deprive her Majesty of a 
al to her Majesty’s justification is api ; 
which it becomes an humble individual to leave to her Majesty’s supetiz 
judgment ; but, when the writer of this paper reflects on her Maj 1 
long absence from England together with the many weighty matters, whit 
must, at this time, engage her Majesty’s attention, he hopes ho shall = 
be deemed presumptuous if he supposes it possible, that her Majesty F 
have overlooked the fact of the existence of this Act of Parliament; i 
the same hope accompanies him while he begs leave further to state 
the Act is about to expire, and to be renewed and continued in force; 
a bill is now before Parliament for that purpose; that if this 
an Act, it cannot be repealed, altered, or amended, during i 
session of Parliament ; and that another session may not take place, 
after the investigation shall have been brought to a conclusion. donbile | 
A representation to the Parliament by her Majesty vould a 

obtain a security against danger from this source, either by Fa 
Act to be suspended, during the investigation, or by a clan ia 
empowering her Majesty to give, for a certain limited time, En it é 
certificates of residence to such Aliens as her Majesty might ditis wit 
pedient to cause to come to and to remain in the kingdom ; Pies 
all humility, suggested, that a representation in the name 0 statemen 
would be more likely to be attended with success, than any 
reasoning made, however ably, by Members of the House. 


William Cobbett to the Queen. 15 sg) l 
London, Jus 
058 


How great soever the fears of an humble individual to ae gst 
© the risk of being thought obtrusive and of incurring t ; 
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may 

19 neen, those fears are overcome by that sense of duty 
y tively calls on him to give her Majesty intimation of danger, 
En he thinks it probable that her Majesty may receive from 
tima ee and he, therefore, relying on the gracious condescension 
ar f her Majesty, will proceed humbly to offer her Majesty 


ihat inti ee of her Majesty now see that they over-rated their powers 
ghe en” and delusion. They see, that public opinion in her Majesty’s 
of D strong to be safely set at defiance. It would scem, therefore, 
favour JS design to procure delay ; to procrastinate; to keep things in a 
to be oe = equivocal state; and, by these means, to weary the public 
Ce divert the public attention. Those enemies, whatever may be 
tei other deficiencies, are by no ne deficient in craft. They well 
know, that, if they can suspend the question for a time, until the fever of 
public spirit shall have abated, they shall, in great part at least, succeed in 
depriving her FER i best, and, indeed, her only efficient, support 
inst their machinations. 
EE are many men, who, in the present state of things, would be 
shamed to take, openly, part against her Majesty, but would, nevertheless, 
very gladly be thought, by certain persons, to be ready, if necessary, to 
take such part. This description of men is very numerous; and they are, 
of course, extremely averse from any thing like bringing the matter to issue 
at the present moment, and will do every thing in their power to put off a 
decision of the question, which they will endeavour to reserve for a distant 
day, when they will be able to aid the enemies of her Majesty without ex- 
posing themselves to public odium. 
Therefore, in the judgment of him who humbly submits this paper to 
eer Majesty, it clearly appears, that the cause of her Majesty must of 
= neessity suffer from procrastination ; and that that procrastination should 
be put an end to by steps as decisive and as prompt as those which have, to 
nou honour, recently marked the conduct of her Majesty. 
i a riter throws himself on her Majesty’s gracious indulgence, while 
itsa aa possible diffidence, ventures even to offer an opinion as to what 
with he ae to He ; aa a ranti opa Ge his rs vis 
Majesty in his behalf, while he begs leave to observe, that, 1 
ae a him, that, unless a decision be come to on Friday, her Majesty, 
silent indiss, own innocence, and viewing all threats and accusations with 
simply in aie ought to make a complaint to the House of Commons, 
no meee eae House ; that Her Majesty finds, with surprize, tiat 
onse to oi are making for her coronation ; and that she relies e e 
9 honour and in this case, such steps as justice to her Majesty an e 
_ the House E ity of a Majesty’s Crown may, in the judgment o 
SRE o demand. 
tring ioe it is humbly presumed, put an end to all procrastination ; 
ful enjo Au to issue at once; eventually secure to her Majesty o ee s 
gratitude ae of all her rights; and produce universal satisfaction an 
t need ees his Majesty’s dutiful and affectionate subjects. * ledze 
and Profoung e observed to a person of her Majesty's extensive knowledge 
ang establish penetration, that, to attempt to withhold obvious, no | 
ee e ee rights upon the bare assertion, that there exist aes : is aie 
š nor o all m party to whom those rights belong, 1S PE ae 
th, Wilized conas Of law and justice to be tolerated, for armon 
tennt to ho o munity ; but, if it could be supposed possible, £ 
an 


ae Made, its award would unquestionably be, univers 
orrence, : 
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William Cobbett to the Queen, 


ied London, June 2 yp, | 

The humble individual, who, with the greatest submission » Te 
again to address her Majesty, the Queen, has had much ae BS le, 
matters affecting the public mind; but he has never known ee th 
receive so violent a shock as that which has this day been given at mi 
publication of the documents relating to the negociation 
delegates of the king’s Ministers and the Legal Advisers of her 
The feelings of respect, which the writer entertains towar 
would restrain him, even if he had the power, from des 


promulgation of the documents has fully answered the 
and expectations that her Majesty’s enemies can possibly h 


that the oia 1 
Women’s ea | 


with tears and the men’s hearts with a feeling which never before exis: 


in them with regard to her Majesty. i 
He implores her Majesty to be convinced, that no terms, no condition, 4 
no qualifications, can, in the public opinion, remove the impression, whid g 
consenting to abandon the country must necessarily make; and, embolden 
by his zeal in her Majesty’s cause, he ventures, even at the risk of incurma i 
her displeasure, to express his anxious hope, that nothing will inducekr) th 
Majesty to adopt, on any terms, a course, the fatal consequences of which | 
can clearly foresee but has not the heart to describe. j 
Wx. Cosm. Mn 


It was evident that the affair threatened to become the ms 
crying scandal of the century, and Ministers were anxious noti 
have to proceed to extremes, seeing that, whatever the rel 
might be, the dignity of the Crown must be seriously impair 
The Queen was now offered 50,0001. a year for life, a frigate di 
travelling, and abroad the honours due to the Queen of Englanti | 
and Wilberforce in the House of Commons moved an Address! 
her Majesty asking her to accept these terms. The motion T 
carried on the 22nd of June by 391 to 124, and was at once pi 
sented to the Queen, who declined to accept the suggestion: 


eS 


William Cobbett to the Queen. al 
London, June 23, | 4 


set pS 

The writer of this paper begs leave most humbly to state to her Ma) Te 
the Queen : out of i 

That the understood determination of her Majesty not to ae of v 
kingdom has produced a return of that public feeling ie depa i 
moment, banished by the report of her Majesty’s intende throug 
that the object of Mr. Wilberforce’s motion is clearly seen © ication 
public, who have no doubt, that it is intended to effect by 5U DE the OF! 
which it is perceived cannot be effected by threats ;—that À ilber 
of the writer of this paper, that the address, moved by Mr. ive 
intended to place hér Majesty in this dilemma, namely, 2 Their 
Ministers, or, to incur the ill-will of the Commons by rejecting t ; 
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by atl WIL 
i afore, much will depend on the Answer, which her A 

E Pas D ive is the Address, r Majesty 

shall be Dey has too much sagacity not to perceive le piège (the snare). 
Le Her Ma] hat, if the advice in this Address be followed, another Address 
Tes Jt is pai d its way to her Majesty from the same, or from a similar, 
ne i will r am similar source be to be found in the world ; and that, thus, 
ind source, foe y give way now, Address after Address will follow, ‘till her 
br if het © be addressed out of all her rights, and, finally, out of England, 
T Majesty event 4 result so injurious to her Majesty and so afflicting to His 
ty pai loyal subjects, the writer of this paper presumes humbly to 
ajesi af fe opinion, that the Answer to this Address should explicitly reject 
mi ee contained in the Address ; should do this in a manner calculated 
at fh u tter, rather than wound, the pride of the House; and should contain 
hoya (incidentally) an expression of her Majesty’s determination to remain at 
inel; jome—that word so sweet to English ears, and so electrifying if it were to 
atte | ome from the pen of her Majesty. Fe : 
8 cé An Answer of this description would, it is believed, put a stop to the 
Sea eforts of Mr. Wilberforce. The writer of this paper, relying on her 
xis} ss and indulgence, has enclosed a paper containing 


Majesty's great goodne 
hinks would be a suitable Answer, which, with the greatest 


he t 
tio, Fence, he humbly submits to her Majesty’s superior judgment. 
whi If her Majesty thought proper to yield, upon this occasion, to any 
del feeling other than that of her benignity, her Majesty would have a fair 
aring opportunity of observing upon the singularity of the circumstance, that, 
c kr though her Majesty has lately become Queen, and has also lately arrived 
ichk from abroad, and has still more recently sent a Message to the House, her 
Majesty has never heard from the House, until it thought proper to wait 

ET. upon her with an humble Address advising her to surrender a part of her 

f rights. i 
ns The other course may, however, be the best; though the writer of this 
ot i paper ought not to disguise from her Majesty, that it is his decided opinion, 
ail that her Majesty(’s) will gain nothing by her being advised to appear to 
red. do anything out of complaisance to the Parliament. 
aft War. COBBETT. 
ani; Proposed Answer. 
ss pen of the House of Commons, F e 
wi me my most cordial thanks for this loyal, dutiful and affectionate 


ye if ve Í, as to points immediately, peculiarly and exclusively affecting my 
o ne el feelings, and dependent on a sense of female honour, I decline 

and tra me elf of advice suggested by your kind solicitude for my comfort 

P nyo Far be assured, that I retain a firm and unalterable reliance 
your integrity and wisdom. 


watt i bre me many and deep sorrows and afflictions, with which it has pleased 
Je Pr to visit me, I have derived unspeakable consolation from the 
yt | nhom nd constant attachment of this loyal, just and generous people, of 
ft! {With ie are the faithful Representatives, and to cherish and live at home 
prl m will be the chief happiness of the remainder of my days. 

3 t na 

IEN z211 ; s 

p à Le William Cobbett to the Queen June 25, 1820. 

mw | © writer 3 Majesty, 
3 the Oras of this paper begs leave most humbly to state to her Majesty. 


at h > j l ic 
has given S Majesty ’s Answer to the Resolution of the House of Pe 
Vor, = at satisfaction to the public, in as far as it contains 4 Je À 


TX—No. 408 


PT EIB 06 | 0 


here her Majesty has support which is able to carry her thron8™ 
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of the advice of the House; that, however, great a 


naiel ; 
the subject of her Majesty’s possible intentions as Y Still pre 


to goin 


the public are all alive upon this great point ; that it A cad cl 
importance that no doubt should longer exist on the subject Ot th y 
doubt would, at once, be removed by an expression of ns oes al di 
first proper occasion, that her Majesty has resolved not to go ee 

The writer of this paper thinks it right, that her Maja 1 5 
informed, that her strength and safety lie in the Public on Shou | 3 
Parliament will do nothing for her, except as it is influenced by fa su 
opinion ; that the Ministers were checked only by that decidel Ti Jo 
of public opinion, which her Majesty’s arrival called forth, moe 
they were not prepared; that to yield any thing in order to ra Te 
Parliament would only displease the Public the more on that rene al 
that the four Members, who carried the Resolution to her ME = _ 
narrowly escaped being personally handled by the people; that ae Es M 
their escape all four in one carriage; that the people leur crachoient ia d 


figure (spit in their faces) as they drove along the street: that these 
worthy delegates of the House returned home actually covered with spitis 
that it is clear, therefore, that, to recede at the request of the Parliam | ih 
would be to make a useless sacrifice. j 

It is very clearly seen by the Public, that her Majesty’s enemies va: 4 
but one thing, namely, to get her out of the country; because, they 52 f 
know, that she would then be instantly deserted by the people. Tt isde 
also, that, unless her Majesty go away, nobody can get money or honours} 
advising her to go! For these reasons it will necessarily follow, that ee 
art, which hatred can suggest and which perfidy can put in motion, 
employed to induce her Majesty to depart, or, at any rate, to persuade ti 
people that she is willing to depart. The effect even of this last wo 
most injurious to her Majesty; and, therefore, effectual measures sh 
as speedily as possible, be taken to remove from the Public mind all dil 
on the subject. ; 3 

The Ministers are in a state of difficulty not possible to describe. 
cannot extricate themselves from that difficulty. They are at the m 
the Queen, who has nothing to do but to remain in her present attitu 
some days. Her Majesty ought to make no overture for negociation; 
if her Majesty find, that the Parliament is about to be prorogued, a 
then to make, before they separate, a formal demand of her mgit 
privileges, of which a full detail ought to be given. ie Ms 

If this line be pursued with firmness, a short time will give her a 
the full enjoyment of all her rights and privileges; and, in the mes 
her Majesty is safe in the love and admiration of this generous 
who are all for her, in every part of the kingdom. 


William Cobbett to the Queen. 


The writer of this paper begs to be permitted humbly to lay the! 
information and observations before her Majesty the Queen: 

As it is now perfectly well known, that those Politicians We 
opposed to the ministers, do not mean to attempt anything for 
except just as far as it may serve their own selfish and ae 
and as if is equally well known that similar motives ate m 
actuate other persons, whose advice has not hitherto been 2, x 
tageous to her Majesty’s cause: this being the case, it follo À 
her Majesty has no real and efficient reliance, except on see 
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WL Ti TAM i 

5 support that will never forsake her Majesty, unless her 
cution ; and, to be induced to listen to advice that woald seem to indicate a 
Majesty E desert the people. 


disposita reason it appears to be of the greatest importance, not only that 
his Tec 


ia For ty should do no acb which would have a tendency to damp the 
k per Er the public ; but that her Majesty should avail herself of early 
x, RE ee of giving to the public open marks of confidence in their 
hs, pes and of cheering and encouraging them in a perseverance in the 
Pit, sup ae onerous course which they are now pursuing. 
re reine of this opinion, the writer of this paper thinks it his duty most 
Le y ectfully to inform her Majesty, that the public has felt some little 
a fh, aa at her Majesty’s not going to the Theatre, agreeably to the significa- 
Cons. À a of that intention which it had pleased her Majesty to convey to the 
a Manager. This alarm in the minds of the people arises, not from any 
y mk Joubts which they entertain of her Majesty’s own gracious disposition and 
tàli frm resolution ; but from their fears that selfish and crafty persons, by 
e fier. the like of whom her Majesty has so often been deceived, may yet obtain 


from her complaisance that which they have not been able to obtain by 
ihreats. The public are all anxiety lest her Majesty should be assailed by 
new deceivers. These persons will endeavour to persuade her Majesty, that 


Swi \ che ought to keep herself in retirement ; that she ought to shun the people ; 
ywl that it is beneath her even to show herself to the people ; that it is to lower 
SU her own dignity to appear to be grateful to the people. Her Majesty’s sad 
us) experience, her long endurance of injury in silence ; these will, it is hoped, . 
teeni be quite sufficient to prove to her Majesty the folly or the insincerity of 
vilti advice of this description. There can be no loss of dignity in being beloved 


and admired by a just and sensible people ; nor in shewing to such a people 
that her Majesty is fully sensible of all the marks she receives of that love 
and admiration. 
The persons who would by their advice, keep her Majesty at a distance 
| {tom the people, are, in the opinion of this writer, the only enemies that her 
. Majesty has to dread. Such counsellors wish to see her Majesty have no 
“Ipport from the people, in order that they themselves may become her 
Pretended supporters, and may raise themselves, in the end, upon her 
Majesty’s ruin. 
aa zeal, the ardour, the anxiety, which the people feel in her Majesty's 
en wholly without a parallel. Persons entirely dependent upon the 
ind eet have, upon this occasion, lost sight of their own interests, 
in the ee as own safety for the sake of her Majesty. Every Meni 
Under Era om has a heart devoted to her cause. And it is presume at, 
that she į 1 circumstances, her Majesty can never be too forward to prove 
ti 1S not insensible to attachment so great and so rare. f ies 
Ro sh: S clearly evident that the enemies of her Majesty hope, that they i 
z aponta a wearying the public mind; by leaving public spirit to 
itis the oni y weaning the people from her Majesty by degrees. Therefore 
little tim Pinion of all thinking persons, that her Majesty should lose very 
er rights before she take some open and decisive step in the assertion m = 
Pleasure of and privileges; for, if her Majesty wait patiently the good 
Presence of her enemies, if she take no step openly actively and in the 
o ha people to assert her rights as Royal Consort and as ee 
Moyen, an © feared, that in the course of time, her enemies will (par fl 
à a) Produce an effect on the public mind that may 
ae © the ue her Majesty. RE 
a ™ otras T of this paper it appears quite monstrous ; it ap 
cae Seous insult to her Majesty to suppose, that her Maj 


RTE 


$ 
t 
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een, 


and privileges, or any particle of them, are to be withhe 
Ministers have chosen to say, that they have accusations to 
her Majesty. If upon a pretext like this her Majest a Ke 
privileges are to be suspended, her Majesty may bid farewell p, 18 
and privileges for ever. The trial of Mr. Hastings lasted a i 
years, and the enemies of her Majesty would find very iii aN ça 
keeping the green bag replenished for seven times seyen vee ify 
of England proceed upon a different principle: they demand j à 
first, and then proceed to punishment. They do not first ini oof 9 1] 
by withholding rights and privileges, and then proceed to densi ta 
guilt. The existence of pretended charges, therefore, is no grou Prola f 
ever for suspending for one single moment the enjoyment of nd st | 
smallest portion of her Majesty’s rights and privileges ; to obtain even K 
of which rights and privileges should be the first object of her Maa j 

Majesty 


Id beca | 


OO BOOM of *. 3a &. OS ve 


efforts. 
The above is submitted to her Majesty with the greatest humility; gi) 
if the writer has been unable to check himself in freely expresse jf 
opinions to her Majesty, he trusts that the purity of his motive en 
his apology. | 


On the 4th of July Lord Liverpool introduced in the Hous¢! 
Lords a Bill of Pains and Penalties, being ‘ An Act to deprivele 
Majesty Caroline Amelia Elizabeth of the titles, privileges, a 
exemptions of Queen Consort of this realm, and to dissolve tz 
marriage between his Majesty and the said Caroline Amelia Elin 
beth,’ the preamble declaring her guilty of criminal conversatin 
with Bergami. The Bill was forthwith read a first time. T 
proceedings opened on the 17th of August, and on the 2tha 
October Denman replied on the whole case for the Queen. 


John M. Cobbett to James P. Cobbett, in New York.’ 


London, Septr. 14, 1820. 
Rules of the King's Bat 


My pear James,—We have just received your letters, dated ie i 
30th of July, before which we had not for some time received any: Ra, 
them, it would seem that the new business is not actually a gold ee A $ 
I hope, it is a little better than nothing, and, if it be, we are Taal 
better off than many of our neighbours. I am surprized at h 7 if 
us about the unsaleability of the haws, for I had great hopem 
turning out to your advantage. I took much more trouble anon cure 
I ever did about anything I ever before had to do with; but, Ce, 
Americans, I never will, again, expect to worm anything out 0 

Mind! I am not complaining, but, at the same time, Ia awit 
squeaze into your paper as little news as it was well possible. but, ino 
that those who live in glass houses should not throw stones; “7! 
that you may not, in future, have the advantage of that excuses 
to tell you as much as I can of the news of the present day ` spout any? 

In the first place, we talk, and nobody talks, or thinks, i trial B 
or thing, but the Queen. When Peck went from here T ou the 
believe, only just began. We are going, with this, to sen a nob ® 
papers, as far as the thing has gone, and, therefore, ie the S 
me to repeat all that has passed in the House of Lds. up À 


RE ete ee ct vs À ee DS ‘hd 9 


ALT 
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f ey talk about what more immediately concerns us. The 
put I will 8 ‘i know, has brought her over. He had never seen Papa, but 
Al jerman, y went for her, and that was soon after P[apa] landed. The 


-a you à 


d Pte y 
once, be T vas evidently shy, for he never came or said any [thing] in any 
agiderman ` but the very night the Queen came Papa] wrote to the 


e PT Tis services, but, at the same time, saying that he could do 
n, oferi? Lo had communication with him, or some one who could 
À formation as to her case, &c. To this the fellow replied, in a 
d manner, that, as soon as an opportunity offered, he would make the 
a nication known to her Majesty. This, you know, was just nothing. 
TEA tho thing went, without any thing further passing; P[apa] 
On, À ue well as he could in her favour, and against Brougham, who was 
ae selling her. All the world saw this, and Bfrougham] was going to 
evi ee Gast; He, one night, in the House of Commons, was so ill that 
ie sas obliged to leave it. All the members shunned him ; and Mr. Power 
said, upon seeing him that night, that he verily believed he would cut his 
1 nt However, in a day or two, he saw he must try another tack, and, 
therefore, to avert the public opinion for a day or two he brought forward 
his famous school-dame motion, to which nobody attended, but it saved 
him for the moment, just while he was making up his mind to be honest, 
which he has been ever since. But, before this honest turn came into his 
head, P[apa] saw that she was going, and, therefore, he wrote some letters 
to her, and sent them by one of us, who left them at the door. After the 
third or fourth had been sent, the man at the door said he could not take in 
any thing without having the name of the person who sent it. So that 
Papa] with the next was under the necessity of sending William to go in 
and ask for Lady Anne Hamilton. WTillia]m found her at breakfast with 
the Ald2, who upon W[illiam]’s coming in, looked confounded and guilty. 
William] asked her to give the letter to the Queen, upon which she asked 
if the Alderman’s having it would not do the same (for, you see, she and 
the Queen thought P[apa] was in correspondence with the Alderman, and, 
en on’t, he had lied finely about it), upon which W[illia]m said no, 
mae must go to the Queen and nobody else, to which she consented, and 
a eal came away. The very next day the Alderman came to P[apa]- 
Les sould before have told you that he sent his brother a day or two 
of rn pouan] went to say that the Queen wanted to buy the back volumes 
Plapay ae hoping, you see, to satisfy him with that. And, zpen 
A a king him if the Queen had seen the Register of that Me € 
maa : believed not, for, he knew she had given positive orders t at 
‘ T move should be taken in during the proceedings against = ud 
rents oe aS a monstrous falsehood, and two or three days 4 ; Fe 
return the oman came, he let it ouf that the brother had been eee 
and he ee thanks to P[apa] for what he was then doing Se ne 
Pitt er said that the Queen had received, by post, 50 En. a] 
as not, oe m different people who were anxious she should see i = ey 
as heen, Seen the Queen. He has not thought it right as yet. Bu = 
have ae mover. And a Letter to the King which, I dare ae Er 
to say wh, wes written by a person that you very well know. F a a 

themselves. “0 it is High Treason, and all the Devils in H. have X 

S to fix it upon some one’s head, but it is ail secret. 

Anne Cobbett to James P. Cobbett, in New York. 

; Brompton, Octr. 26, 1820. 
which accompany this 
and a very pretty 


bhett. 


throat. 


My D 
Ear JauEs,— Since I wrote the other letters 


been to Court and kissed the Queen's hand, 


* Anne was the eldest daughter of William Co 


nano malgre Sse de 
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little hand he says it is. We made the gentleman dress him 
and powder his head, and I assure you he cut à ve ra re | 
to what he used to do on Long Island with the straw hat s] RU i 
eyes. He carried two Addresses, one from the tow uched 
other from Bury St. Edmund’s. The Queen made him a lite | 
which she thanked him for the great services he had rendered Peech, f 
ya : : à s talents and 
This was in public, of course, that is to say, her Chamberla; 50 for, 
Domos and Dames of Honour standing about. Her Chaplain T 
man who writes her answers for her (all that the Govr. has 3 ae enis, f 
told us the next day that when Papa left the room sh Write f 
said in her lively manner, ‘ Well, now, if that is Mr. nd a à 
such fine writing comes from him. He is the finest m 
I came to England. Aye, aye, if there be only a few such men as that | 
stand by me, I shall not care for the Lords.’ All of which the Con a 7 
is nothing more than bare justice, for he says he saw no man. there ant $ 
to compare to himself, you know the gentleman has by no means Ae À 
temptible notion of his person. . . . 


William Cobbett to Alderman Wood. 


Brompton, Sunday, 29 Oct., 18%, 
Dear S1z,—The impression made by the speeches of the Attorney ad ll 
Solicitor-General has been, and is, very great, and well it may, coming, i 
those speeches do, after the defective, feeble and childish defence of tk 
Queen’s Lawyers. That ‘offered service stinks’ I have proved in th 
case of my urgent advice to circulate, through the newspapers, as well aslj | 
means of cheap pamphlets, my answer to the Attorney-General’s openi | 
and my answer to the Solicitor-General’s summing up. If that had bea | 
done, things would not have been as they now are. In those answers la 
cipated and confuted nearly the whole of what is now, upon being revirél 
making this deep impression against the Queen. The comparatively DAT 
circulation of the Register rendered those answers of comparatively lt | 
efficacy; yet, they were the best things that had been done for the Qué? E 
Many gentlemen were so anxious for a wide circulation of them, that E 1 
even had copies printed at a cheap rate for circulation, at ee li 
expence ; but, they could not be sent by post, and, therefore, the ciren cat 
was comparatively narrow. If they had, as I recommended, su a 
anxiously wished, been inserted in the newspapers, they would har 
all over the world. j ing yi 
I have only mentioned the past for the purpose of ins) P 
listen to the present. If you can prevail upon Mr. Vizard to a ue | 
out of the 30,0007. that he has received to be expended in the ak papers | 
Queen ; if he will only give 5001. to cause it to be put into the te he wil 
and to be published in a cheap form by any body that he choose ly gone 
only spare this 5007. out of the 30,0007., which have, as yet, © i he Y! 
purchase disgrace for the Queen and to insure her CON i an amsi 
only spare this little sum to be paid to the newspapers to pu on 
to the closing speeches of the Attorney and Solicitor- Generas 
that answer, and will have it ready by Thursday nect. of any dé 
observe, that, as in all former cases, I will receive no BBLS Salt jok! 
tion. If I do not hear from you before noon to-morrow ; 
more of the matter. inj 
There are two things of which I must speak. (1) Eros 
been done and is doing to the Queen by the circumstance? 4 Wie 
ha 


ou tè 


the Baron behind, and of her not even now daring to bring ue 


a yea. 
venture to assert, that this has done her more harm, more ? Fa 
=e 
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ayers) and even more than her praises of those lawyers in her 
r owl aes o recent addresses. 

s tome, that justice, not to say faithful and ardent attachment, 
Jt app . demands an immediate public declaration that she intended 
oher Majes A she wished to bring him, and that she was with difficulty 
jo bring him, io to do it. This declaration on your part would have a 
revaile at It was the only suspicious circumstance that ever presented 
‘se and, I always hoped, that what I now find to be the fact, 
that you, from a good, though an erroneous motive, 
cd her not to bring him. Here a declaration of the fact ought 
Cale made public. (2) The notification about the non-reception of 
nd the abrupt, impolite, uncivil, and almost rude language and 
lculated to cool the people in the Queen’s cause; and 


to my aind, 
fact—namely, 


da À naw 


Onia | esses à 
au f it, is well ca 


she D rofi : 
We a at the very moment when she stands in need of all the warmth of 
aa i Pe friendship. It has excited great suspicions as to her ultimate views. 


thn Tt has the outward appearance of a secret compromise, or of a desire to 
Oi a compromise. And, therefore, something ought immediately to be done to 
remove those Susp1c1ons. 

I shall send this to Brandenburgh House, where I suppose you are. If 


f 
| u not there, it shall be brought back to your house in South Audley 


| Ifind yo 
Street. You will determine for yourself; and I shall rest satisfied that I 
a have done my duty. I am yours most faithfully, 
EU Wx. COBBETT. 
e | William Cobbett to Alderman Wood. 
| the | Brompton, Monday, 31 Octr., 1820. y 
ashy À Drar Sır, —The notice about the non-receipt of Addresses will be found E 


aim | to bo a most fatal step for the Queen! We have letters from all parts of 
ka | ihe country, complaining most bitterly of it. These two ‘ Vice-Chamber- 


ant p lains "have made a pretty job of it. They will drive away her real friends 
irel | _ just at the moment when she will stand in need of them! You know, I 
mi | always said, that, if your advice ceased to prevail she was ruined. I must, 
itt! | ia my next, say something about this fatal notification, so abrupt, impolite, 
w2 f uncivil, and almost rude. If I were in your place, I would let it be known, 


flat T dia not advise it. I would keep myself clear, at any rate. 
a They will pass a Bill. Depend upon that. Lord Grey, I am told, means 
ee 16 in every stage. Tierney, I am told, means to support it. Of 
ee. (Pero will be some splicing of the Ministry. The Grenvilles 
ay n, and Tierney and some others. The main object is to get the ii 
e o think, from what I heard yesterday, that Grell is the channel o 
5 . 
aint I wrote to you last about the expences of the Placards and Hand- 
aan aa I did not include the printing and some of the minor es, EX 
= Lrgotten the you the whole of the account. My son is not here, and era 
ee Xo sa © sums paid by you on account. 
- “arbarg à © mi a handle they have made of the unimpea 
- 600 em Fi Oh! These are pretty lawyers. Mr. 
the ae oyment for the 30,0001. I dare say.. H 
; conviction of his client! ; 
I am most sincerely yours: 
War 


Ps Th x s E 
fri e Alderman must know nothing of our case. € 
ee saw in a note from one of the lawyers toang 
à ie. job pretty completely! I shall neve fo 

ve. À > 
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‘The second reading of the Bill of Pains ang 

2nd of November was passed by 123 to 95 y 
twenty-eight ; the third reading by 108 to 99 
Jf there was only a majority of nine in the He 
the King’s influence was great, it was almost Certain t 

would be thrown out in the Lower House. This | faite 
valent to a vote of censure on the King, since it we be ene 
that the Bill was the result of the King’s expressed fe 
was known, too, that Brougham intended, if the matte | 
carried further, in the interests of his client to take the = "ey 
and carry the war into the enemy’s country, and brine a 
evidence to prove the King’s numerous infideli Sa 
sary, impeach his Majesty’s title to the throne by 
he had married a Roman Catholic [Mrs. Fitzherbert 
apparent, and had thus, under the Act of Settlement forfeit | 
the Crown, ‘as if he were naturally dead.’ Ministers vere 
prepared to face these dangers, and Lord Liverpool on the Le | 
November announced in the House of Lords that ‘in the pres À 
state of the country, and with the division of sentiment so neath f 
balanced just evinced by their Lordships,’ he did not propose t | 
proceed with the Bill. | 


otes, a ajon i 
eel 


5 


esite, 


proving tha | 


Anne Cobbett to James P. Cobbett, in New York. 
11 Michael’s Place, Brompton, 
November 15, 1% 1 


My pear Jases,—I suppose the same vessell which carries you this 
convey to the Yankees the intelligence that even in an aristocratic county 
a people under even a Kingly government, may sometimes command 
have their will; the greatest triumph has been gained by the People! | 
England that ever was gained in this world. The Ministers had cari 4 
- their Bill at the third reading by a majority of nine, but, feanns © \ 
vengeance of the people, they did not dare send it to the House of Comme. í 
so they gave it up. The decision was known about four o'clock no 
afternoon, and in less than half an hour afterwards guns were firing p Î 
directions, the church bells ringing in all parts of the Town, and € me 
street, and all the suburbs have been most brilliantly illuminated y 
last five nights; every body, whether the Queen’s friends or not, being e 
pelled to light up, and the Ministers obliged to fly out of town an A 
their houses filled with police officers. This is the triump 
and they do enjoy it, I assure you. All the gentlemen's C7 he 
stopped and abused unless their Servants have white bows in oa 
laurel leaves. The Mail and other coaches that carried the ae gels 
country spread it about very soon. At Winchester, where the Ma all 
at three in the morning, the parish officers were soon calle a abe 
Parsons were awaked before daylight by the ringing of the pe A 
(who lives opposite to where you may remember Mr. Clement + iu 
Strand), and from whence has issued that which has caused © a 
has two fine emblematic and appropriate transparences, and ps 
front of his house one mass of blaze. T think he ought to think 5 2 


1 
pi 
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u Govt. says he is satisfied, for his own part. Every 


gsure YO 7 
avenged ae the credit for it, solely and undividedly. There will be a 


shy: g hey know 
that CaS pat they shall 


There will be another election, in that case, and then the 


Lo got in by some means or another. At present the whole 
~ is mad with rejoicing. It was the threat in the concluding part of 
country } rg letter which frightened them, and her triumph is ours, you 
dear Jumpy- They have gone through the mockery of trapsing 
Military through the streets every night, though they knew they could 
the) and they actually cheered and waved their caps in passing 


Papa got a coach and took us all through the Town two nights 


processions march 
the crown on her he 
and bearing torc 
the same time that i 


William Cobbett to Lady Anne Hamilton. 
Brompton, Sunday, Nov. 19, 1820. 


My Lapy,—I beg leave to trouble your Ladyship with a suggestion, which 
appears to me not unimportant. Doubtless her Majesty will soon order a 
play at one of the theatres. If so, and at Covent Garden, the Play of 
Wallace, I, with great submission, think, ought to be the Play. It isa new 
Play; the subject very apt and suitable; and the northern friends of her 
Majesty, who have been very zealous in her cause, would be greatly flattered 
by the selection. The author is a very young man, whose name is Walker, 
and who, and whose father (a gentleman in Sussex), have been extremely 
xalous and active in her Majesty’s cause. The selection would be a mark 
of her Majesty’s desire to cherish rising genius; and would undoubtedly 
be greatly beneficial to the author. 

k ag stating so many and such weighty reasons to induce your Ladyship 
sary the goodness to recommend the thing to her Majesty, it is unneces- 
i or me to add (though I cannot help doing it) that the selection would 

cami a particular favour, conferred on 
Your Ladyship’s most obedient and most humble Servant, 
War. COBBETT, 

a 

ee favour that he ever shall ask at her Majesty’s hands. mae 
. Second the Fes knows Mr. Walker well, and would, I am certain, heartily 

application. 


John M. Cobbett to James P. Cobbett, in New York. 


11 Michael’s Place, Brompton, 
M i Novr. 26, 1820. 
= ` 
letter eras JamEs,—I wrote to you about 2 months since, and Le ee 
Smith, Hs fees one), with a whole volume of writings of Nancy’s,° B T. 
e sent off by the then next opportunity ; but, by some mista 3 oF 


Nancy w mily called Anne Cobbett. 


as {he name by which her fa 


ee ee eee ee 


Cobbett, and taken from the draft in his handwriting, 
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another, I have never, for a certainty, heard that the 
pool. I hope it did, and that it has long since been in yo iv 
as it may have acted, in some measure, as an atonement for UE Posse 
in tho corresponding way. Those, on your side of the water w Ney 
expected long letters from me must long have thought I ia 0 ma 
method to ‘ congeal my friends.’ ut a 
In the letter I have alluded to above, I gave you some ; À 
respecting the state of affairs in this country ; but, mor nior hl 
I gave you an account of the Governor’s situation amongst ta, 
the great affair which has, from its commencement, set every ian 
aside. The Trial and all other particulars, you will doubtless va 
from the papers. But you may not be able to extract from them a 
of the public feeling and of the miscrable plight of the two ee 
factions: the Whigs and Tories. I will do what I can in diane E 
cadaverous portraits. 8 ttir f ; 
In the first place, with one accord, the people, the whole of the pey | 
Churchpeople, Methodists, and sectarians of all sorts, Tradesmen, Form 
labourers, and Soldiers as much as any, had all, long ago, declared fort 


Queen, leaving for her enemies the King, Ministers, and all courtiers, an Mn 


Parcel Teacho 1. 


th 
ha 
fol 


all parsons and Priests of every description. This, in the first place, va à a 
almost a Revolution; for the Queen is a radical, and has consequenil; © Hf 
joined all together against the Government. om * 


Seeing that the whole public had decided prima facie in her favour, el 
Ministers saw that they must find her guilty to save themselves from tk 
odium of mal-treating an innocent woman ; therefore, until the last moment, 
they fully intended to Pass the Bill. But, the being obliged to drop it wha Í 
it was on the eve of passing, has been more to their disgrace than it woli i 
have been had they dropped it in an earlier stage of the proceedings. Ani 
if you read the debates immediately subsequent to the trial, you will see that, | 
it was, at last, thrown out merely from a dread of public vengeance, asa f 
majority, certainly, of those who voted against the passing of the Bil | 
declared the Queen guilty, but said ‘it was dangerous, from the state af th 
public mind, to press the measure any further.’ A confession of | 
influence which must have stuck in their Lordships’ throats sometime before | 
they could give it utterance. 


There is nothing now going on; the Parliament being prorogued Fa : 
months. But the whole Government is one universally hated pe. : 
And the ministers would willingly turn out, but those who come m E 


e 
attend to the voice of the people, and all can plainly see that Ha 
would call, 1st for the Trial of the Ministers as Criminals, and se 
a Parliamentary Reform. The Ministers stay in to save their n ko. 
the Whigs stay out, because they cannot perform what they mus P ; 
before they will be let in. ; -ohtful. D 

The state of things is, therefore, as you may concelve, da poit à 
Governor’s power is monstrous now, and they all feel it. He an nothi 
out their difficulties to them, and they plainly see that they RR i 
without giving the people all they want, and their stoma BE ae 
brought to that yet. We send you some papers giving account 0 0 
rejoicings. Letters could not contain half. day, and 

Papa presented two or three Addresses to the Q[ueen] one ays sents 
had many more every presenting day since, but he always 


deputy. ... 


The following letter concludes the series. 
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neen, tO be copied by one of her household ‘ 
o the Q Hamilton), and sent in her name to one LS 
on-in-law : 


1911 


t 


UE f e 
ire q Lady A nn 
yh 1 E uee Pri 
k Lhe Queen to Prince Leopold. 
| Brandenburgh House, 17 February, 1821 
sh gin, Het Majesty, the Queen, having duly considered the c nt ‘ 
a the letter which I had the honour to receive from you on the ah ae ie 
3 6 sed to command, that swer s eae 
en plea ail , that an answer should be i 
j pa en o returned in the 
aie with regard to the rejection of the application of His Royal Hi 
Win prince Leopold for a personal interview, Her Majesty ao ae ene 
val act alluded to were suitably described by the word roe eee aoe 
ager to observe on this part of your letter, that, if te e: 


“then À : 
si F Majesty 15 © 
al interview 


i ; Be rat it was wholly unnecessary, and that it must b i 

W | parties ; because if His Royal Highness were open ae 

nied e : é prepared to assent, there 

ae needed no exp. anation ; and, if to announce a refusal were to be th 

E | of the interview, that refusal would, Her Majesty naturally c a 
come with less reserve and less pain from the pen, than from the Hasek te 


eni J Royal Highness. 
4 Frank herself on all occasions, Her Majesty would have preferred a 


r, tte D 
| statement more explicit of the gr i i 
4 | 3 determination as well as of that EM eae as nee ae 
aha | a ne Her Majesty would call to the recollection of eed 
al q pe ri hat Her Majesty had, on one pretence or another, bee di 7 ' 
; pointed as to every residence that she had had in view, de Hie 


Ann: 
F object of her own choi ` poi i 
that | rer a or pointed out by His Majesty’s Ministers; that 
er these numerous disappointments, that Her Majesty 


sa f 

SA though: reati 

HAE icine we cae for Marlborough House, having good ground for 

k i ans Fee cons De Highness was anxious RE “from that 

i E. that a 7 had actually given directions with a view to such 4 

afore À , Her Majesty had even good grounds. for believing that 4 
that it 


His Royal Hig 
ieee T eo eae a temporary residence abroad ; 
ured, that His Majesty had objections to her oceupying 


iw X Marlb 
tor! oroug 
a ce on ne a communication with the Earl of Liverpool took 
de l Communication ee and that the Minister stated, that His Majesty had no | 
. I authorize any h His Royal Highness, Prince Leopold and declined Sa 
nf | Mie cen to be given. i ; 
amt of Marlborough pea her Majesty made the purchase of the Lease a 

= ouse, which, besides other recommendations, had that of : 

int 


mF Bing tl 
Wp. ne proper i 
Residence ; perty of the nation, and, therefore, the more fit for a Royal 
bandon the hope of 


il 4 accomplishing 

Í i g her purpose, the lessons which she has received in the school 
with fortitude. 

she would, however, 
explicitly declared 
allusion to circum- 


Comp], ty to he : 
Ê idee” r Majesty, her Majesty can by no 


a Sees 
es not think, that obscurity of expression | 


è 
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be of real utility, ad her Majesty must lament, that : 
present, where the nation might finally become thomas M a ca 
was, therefore, so necessary that the motives of all ; muie, “i 
understood ; her Majesty cannot but lament, that i rties Shoulg ve, 
Royal Highness should not have directed the aroun rase like this | 
be stated to her Majesty in plain and simple inves of his i 
However, her Majesty is, from tho tenor of ths 
warranted in assuming, that His Royal Highness alae Of the 
willingly make a surrender of Marlborough House + oe “that hy 
he has a well-grounded apprehension that such me Majesty 
fae a give positive offence to the King; and that Ton 
eeling a ropriet ‘bid hi 
A ee and propriety forbid him to Cause such un 
That this is the real meaning of His 7 ighnes f 
confident no one can question. Oh this Barei O mir Majes i i 
has first to suggest for the consideration of His Royal ae Her Majad 
represent His Majesty as ready to take positive offence med “hetter | 
is the best possible way of showing delicacy and rae MU 
Majesty? For her own part, Her Majesty cannot hel ate tort 
allusion to such a ground of apprehension conti hav’ ie ee 
endurable in the mind of His Royal Highness only by long f. T rend f 
the history of her Majesty’s persecutions, in every page chain ry 
the world has read, that, as towards Her Majesty nothing h Sb : q | 
indelicate, nothing unmanly. a, E ranae 
Far be it from Her Majesty to under-rat i t 
towards His Majesty, which His Royal R Be Wo | 
ae sae ae enone occasion. But, Her Majesty is lr i 
it > any sense of duty which would n, 
1s case, have tended to an opposite result. If it be duty, as a subject, 
which His Royal Highness alludes, her Majesty has never yet heard, th 
ina land of freedom, the Sovereign had any controul, direct or indirect, w 
the disposition of private property; and her Majesty hopes, that t 
time will never arrive, when individuals will, in the disposal of their es 
be under any apprehensions of creating uneasiness in the breast of t2 |) 
Sovereign, much less of giving him positive offence. Naboth, ind 
suffered for persisting in disposing of his own Vineyard at his pleas | 
but the final consequences were not such as to induce succeeding generalit® | 
to believe that there is any duty in a subject towards his Sovereign, stay 
restrains the former from freely using his own property. Besides, 1 
mere apprehension of giving offence to the King be a valid groun 
objection with His Royal Highness, the same ground must have been 
to the same or a similar end, on the part of'every subject of the realm, # i 
then, what, how deplorable, must have been the condition of Her Ma) ai 
If every subject had thought himself bound in duty to the King 1 i 
towards the Queen as to give neither offence nor uneasiness to His ae 
Her Majesty believes, that it requires little of exaggeration to concludes a 
she would have [been] completely abandoned, totally bereft of every © 
lai destitute of even raiment and of food. None understands D 
Englishmen their duty as subjects; none more cheerfully rende t au 
but, happily for her Majesty, they have not included in the ehenst 
abandonment of their own rights, and have entertained no 4PP? 
when called upon for the exercise of kindness and humanity- intl 
Her Majesty is aware that His Royal Highness may Hai 
duty towards His Majesty of another a more tender nature. mé las 
g $, 


Le, 


necessary for her Majesty to remind His Royal Highness 
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o 
Is : : 
f some little claim! His Royal Highn 
vrajesty also has some : y ighness had to 
duty, per Boe the omission of Her Majesty’s name in the superscription 


witness) in 5 her dear daughter ; but, His Royal Highness can, surely, not 
on the °° ied tho opinion that a series of unjust and barbarous treatment, 
have 4 o long duration, has bereft her Majesty of a right to expect from 
of poweve? ighness every feeling of duty which, as a son-in-law, His Royal 
Bis Rov? TA to the King. 
pighne a jesty, however, strongly urged by the circumstances of the case, 
T ae Li into a detail of the singular transactions, in which Her 
pas been the cause of showers of comforts falling on others, while 
scattering drops have been so grudgingly allotted to Her Majesty ; 
Majesty cannot refrain from expressing her belief that there must 

o been some momenis of His Royal Highness’s life when he did not 
BL ate his present apprehensions ; and Her Majesty, having asked His 
ae Highness whether, if a melancholy event had not taken place, His 
Royal Highness would have come to his present determination ; having 
asked His Royal Highness what reason conscience and honour can give for 
his determination being different now from what it would have been if that 
event had not happened ; having put these questions to His Royal Highness, 
her Majesty has nothing further to add, except an expression of her hope, 
that a short time for reflection may induce His Royal Highness to alter that 
determination, which Her Majesty cannot help believing to have been 
taken under apprehensions much more imaginary than real. 


Lewis MELVILLE. 
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THE WRITINGS AND OPINIO 


NS op | 
GENERAL SIR WILLIAM BUTI ERM 


In the preface to Our Fathers have Told Us, Ruskin Wrote : 


A book has just been published by a British offic 
been otherwise and more actively employed, could no 
my books about landscape and picture, but is very 


mind with me (God knows of how few Englishmen 
matters regarding the Queen’s s 


Fa ee ee ee 


er who, if he ha i 
t only have written al 
singularly also of | 
T can now say ay 
afety and the nation’s honour, | 
The book which drew forth this notable ‘tribute (Far Qui: 

Rovings Retold) was published in 1880, and is now hardly pr 

| curable ; its author died last May, having in the thirty years which 
intervened added to his list of writings several volumes in ment 

equal at least to that which Ruskin spoke of, and far exceeding 
the earlier works by which he is chiefly known. There needs m 
further justification for some detailed study of Sir William Butler: | 
literary career, but a word may be said as to why I in particult 
should venture to attempt it. aa 
During the last two years of his life I had the honour to serve | 
him on the Commission appointed to carry out the Act sie | 
ing a National University for Ireland. Our acquaintance 0 4 
begun several years earlier over the arrangements for an add 


and things, for the profit of that pepple from whom re 
and among whom his remains are laid. He TaS - 
Catholic in blood, in sympathy and in outlook : all of 
are coloured by the religion and nationality of which ie 
alterably proud. Yet in this double heritage there 
narrowing prepossession. 
o 


a pre PAR EE PSFR AT DEAT BPPN Sie cy 
Peto conflict. It is in this light that I propose to 
proug? nis writings, stressing chiefly such parts and passages in 
examine os political and social moral. For Sir William 
Hire Ruskin an idealist, was like Ruskin also in that he 
Butler: vift of eloquent utterance, not for its own sake, but for 
used pe of some result towards which he hoped to direct human 
the sake And the results and endeavours with which he was 
mdly, and in his last years exclusively, concerned, were 
chieved, endeavours to be undertaken, by Irishmen 


1911 


À 


which he mad 
Of these ther 
Land and The 
1873 respective 
Akimfoo, the Hist 
Wolseley’s Ashanti expedition of 1874. With these I place his 
| much later volume, The Campaign of the Cataracts, which 
D counts the- abortive attempt to rescue Gordon and relieve the 
garrisons of the Sudan. The second group consists of military 
biographies, and two volumes in it have a direct connexion with 
| the two books last named. His Life of Gordon (in Macmillan’s : 
Í ‘Men of Action’ series) was published in 1889, four years after 
| the tragedy of Khartoum. Ten years later, while commanding 
f h South Africa, he published his life of Sir George Colley, whom 
| behad known in Ashanti when Colley was in the early stage of 
that successful career which broke in disaster on the height of 
Majuba Hill. The third biography—that of Charles Napier, the Bae. 
conqueror of Scinde—deals largely with the Afghan problem on as. 
which Butler had written, as always, from personal experience 
and observation in Far Out. 
T ar Out stands first in the third group. It is a co | 
E; eis studies, having only the unity of a single persons 
Pond point of view. To the same category belong Naboth’s 
late eee a volume of South African impressions written after the 
à publish à and the latest of all his books, The Light e A ae 
BP The « only last year and dealing mainly with Trish subje pe 
E write Rons are significant—a paper on Belgian Battlefiel La 
atin pa long ago as 1865 ; another on Napoleon and St. Helena, 
B ie tom 1908. From the beginning to the end of his 
“vitheut aS fascinated by the mind of Napoleon, and be aie 
Of tha nishing (if, indeed, he ever began) à work on the xy 
à tollet ascendent genius for which he bad beep Le 
 lcteq x materials. Unwritten also, I believe, arei 
o moirs, to whose appearance many of us l 


Ilection of 
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with singularly keen interest ; and I hope that the Paper 
they would have been based will not be lost to the ve On ÿ 
My concern, however, is not with the contribution dy | 
William Butler was in a position to make towards the leh gy) 
praisement of a momentous episode in modern English fal | 
it is with the mind of the man, his instincts, his allegi histon, i 
judgments of praise and blame, and the manner jn po | 
utilised his long gathered store of knowledge, his exy ai] 
many lands. There is a passage in the Memoirs of Charles yet 
which deprecates the ‘ nonsense talked about “ native ds à | 
Tt is human character modified by political and religious ah à 
for centuries.’ And Napier goes on to argue that the a 
soldier pierces more easily than other men to the bedrock chy. 
teristics, because he has not only scen many countries, but hi 
been forced to give and take with all manner of men. { 
The more liberty a man has to follow his own way, 
mankind. He may be shrewd and know much, Í 
prince ; he does what he likes, and that is death to a knowledge of hun. 


less informed than the stupid officer, none is more informed, nom | 
broader in outlook, than the travelled soldier who has brought {ii} 

the tasks of his life a seeing eye and an understanding sympat 
Such a soldier was Sir William Butler, and out of his ten volum 
I value those which set out his opinions more than those whic | 
recount his adventures; for the adventures have an isolatd 


without feeling the contagious delight of strong and adventuro® y 
manhood, set to travel swiftly with all the resources that power k g 
command, but in a country where those resources are of K i | 
primitive order ; taking part in a campaign where the rea e 
sition is not armed man but hostile nature—river, am 
and desert blocking the way until they can be subdued an nt | 
into allies. It is interesting, too, to observe how T tenisti | 
early work, almost pure narrative though it be, the chara story | 
mind of the man breaks out. In the very opening of e n 

an allusion to those historical studies which from bor fu 
to him “a delightful pastime ’ rather than a task. À E / 
one strikes the central preoccupation of all bis thori a 
State should keep up for itself the supply of men ss 

— and of the women who will breed them. The ship 1 
him from Queenstown carries away also its quota i 
flower of Ireland’s young men and young Women à ~~~ 
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peel 


Bed, irreparable also to the Empire of which, to his 
able t0 freland should be a prosperous and healthy part. ‘The 
ypinking: o dwellers on the land, not the towns and the dwellers 


che,  fand 22 that, to the mind of this Irishman, this soldier, should be 
de, in toWDS me concern of the State. And—Trishman in this also— 
ston the supre frst his feeling is on the side of the small nationalities 
a age e great ones, his sympathies are with the indigenous 
k agn Though he heaps ridicule on the personality of Louis Riel, 
na der of the Red River insurrection (ridicule which perhaps in his 
he jater Years would not have come so glibly), he can see the case for 

f-breed trappers who found themselves menaced in their 


the ha 


iraditional way of life and livelihood; and again and again he 


ha, | pleads for justice to the character of the native Indians as against 
F ess and wanton cruelty of what is called advancing 


the faithlessn 
civilisation. 

© Tneed not dwell on this and the other records of campaigning 
further than to note how each is in some way part of the tribute 
um 5 which this Irish soldier paid to the leader who was, in his abiding 
dim f judgment, the best soldier of his race and time—that other Irish- 
} man, Lord Wolseley. Passing to the biographies, how significant 
mi and how Irish—that the lives which Sir William Butler chose 


omei 


hina | 


Majuba heights. He shows how Colley’s tactical gift succeeded 
E T ne planned and daringly executed stroke in turning 
ani n position : how the commanding eminence was occupied in 
=e march, which in the narration one follows breathlessly ; 
Calle en, in the pages which show how, by human failure among 
re oops, and by extraordinary address and courage dis- 
defeat a ate enemy, this momentary triumph was turned ee 
met ir = paid the only fitting tribute to the General who 
isastey i unflinchingly, front to front, on the ground of his 
heroic y ] Evidently the part of Colley’s career which gave him 3 
_ le es ne to his biographer was his undaunted resolution after 
almost PRE reverses at Laing’s Nek and the Ingogo—his 
in the Uccessful recovery from the very pit of failure. Elsewhere 
Perfect ook; sympathy between the writer and his subject 15 1m- 
- Colley, Irishman though he also was, approache too 
Re yee type of the official mind for Butler's liking- m “a 
eer fo] Wise, the story of his life would not have sere à 
E one eed rapidly from advancement to advancement without 
voa Vithout those heartburnings from enforced idlen 
IS IX—No. 408 D> es i 


E for his study and panegyric were not the lives of lucky men. 
ET Colley's brilliant existence ended in a tragic failure; and his 
| biographer’s unmatched gift for vividly recounting some effort of 
msi man to grapple with and surmount difficulties and obstacles made 
‘hihi by nature as well as by man was never more finely employed than 
ho) MS the description of that series of operations which ended on the 


4 
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which preyed (and wili prey) upon such men ag the of 
Butler’s heroes—Charles Napier and Charles Gordon, 
There is no need to dwell here upon the study of Napier 
—and it could be no other—merely a condensation of 
most inspiring books in any language: the life writt 
historian of the Peninsular War, but consisting maj 
from Charles Napier’s own journals and letters. Point 
Sir William Butler shares the Napier sympathies, 
he was a worshipper of Napoleon ; like them he was te 
ally and at all times for France and against Germany ( 
mental division of European sympathies) ; like them lie Ws ae | 
lover of adventure and of military glory. But above all, like nel à 
he was a liberal in politics—I use the word without Party conn, |! 
tion, for the liberal finds himself against a Libera] Governmen: | | 
scarcely less often than against a Tory. It would be tru E 
that the opposition against which Napier and Gordon an 
all flung themselves was not that of statesmen, Liberal 


nly in Extra, 


or Tory, 
but of what Butler in his life of Gordon calls ‘the permane 3 
Government of England.’ I quote his very remarkable observa. f 


tion on this head : 


The meaning of the term ‘ permanent’ Government in England may 
appear strange ; but there is a Government of England, and a very poweri | 
one, too, which is always in office—a Government that has no more relati 
to the will of the majority of the people of England than it has to the wish 
of the people of Van Diemen’s Land. In every public office, in the ami 
and navy, in the countless departments of the State, this permanent Con 
servative Government is entrenched, and if any person cares to study vi 
a Liberal Executive ‘seems to have a confirmed habit of ill-fortune almost | 
always attached to its policy, when that policy lies outside its direct relation E 
with the people of England, he will find the real reason of such mishaps | 
the antagonism ever existing between the passing Liberal Executive Admit f 
istration and the permanent Official Conservative Government that lie | 
beneath it. If the Administration of the United States knows no sud 3 
habit of ill-fortune, it is because the wisdom of its founders took measu 7 thi 
to ensure that the American Executive and its servants should be alt 1 
working in the harmony of a common purpose. 


The essential characteristic of this permanent Government | 
embodying the official mind, is abiding concern for what in sore 
relations is called Prestige, in domestic the dignity of fe 4 
The abiding concern of men like Napier and Gordon 15 E 
prestige or for law, but for honour and for justice. When oa 
and discontent exist among subjects, the tendency of eee 
Napier and like Gordon is to ask : What is amiss with the cil 
what is amiss with administration? The tendency of the a 
mind is to say: Punish first and inquire at a more cont 
season. The tendency of the official mind when arraig? 
inequitable dealings with some weaker Power is to afirm 
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suffer if admission were made that the superior 

e wou pad OF could have been less than just. The tendency 
qe d like Gordon is to right injustice for the 


] 
k'S80 rapier an 

‘i a s The life of such men is one long and bitter 
i a and the revenge Wee ae Government 
nal : apd them is to keep them out of employment. j Both 
cin J Gordon got the name of being bad subordinates. 
T cause of their inability to conform to the official mind, 
en persistent and outspoken denunciation of wrong whenever 
Me E crever they met it. 

dear 4 he side of the weak, however glowing and brilliant and easy 


be on t ita 
. E seem in the pages of a novel or on the boards of a theatre, is in real 
A Ti especially in official real life, the very hardest, most unromantic, 
CA Li . 
mpatriotic, unfriendly, and generally unpleasant task that human existence 


on bring upon its creatures. 


ÿ Butler wrote in 1889 of Gordon ; his own later experience exem- 
plied the text. Napier was less unlucky than Gordon; and Butler 
Aires not hesitate to make plain that Napier’s tardy success was not 
Mr without some sacrifice of principle. Looking back on the 
fre controversy which sundered the victor of Meeanee from the 

mn whom Napier himself called the ‘ Bayard of British India,’ 

ir William Butler awards the right to Outram, holding that Napier 

ühis dealings with the Scindian Ameers was unconsciously 

sayed by the desire for military opportunities—that ‘longing to 

ay hand with an army in the field ’ which, he himself wrote in 
tee a temptation not to be described.’ His critic 
ne Fa those high motives which coloured and masked 

tent, his ER apler’s perception of the Ameers” misgovern- 

) ons of a noble order that wiser rule might educe from 

j 


| &tchaos, y > 
| °s. Yet the summing up is clearly given. 


Love f 
Mis life iat proud of oppression, these two potent factors in the story 
im to the field: he forgot that it is possible to be unjust 


tren to ing è 
i ustic à 
Justice, and that if there were no criminals there need be no mercy. 


This į 
itant, 1s ae reservation in Butler’s praise of the old knight- 
“ula Not be praise of Gordon, that other paladin—knightlier 
Kery anne yet, in that he had no tie of wife or child, more 
“ation at mine very Quixote of his age—Butler makes no 
oa is reli `: And ina special aspect, to this Catholic, deep- 
t nE Gordon stands nearer than Napier, for whom 
Mere] a and justice was the only revelation. Gordon ìs 

the p ately wi ero, but the Christian hero. 
pes ea cont a parallel in our modern life, Gordon stands out 
mng mt and Be action of our time and nation, whose ruling principle 
"eon i Ro mock OS No gloomy faith, no exalted sense of self- 
m ths êver T of the belief of others, no separation of his sense of 


Yay work to which his hand has to be put ; no leaving of 
y2 
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religion at the church-door, as a ga rb to be put on going in an 

coming out; but a faith which was a living, moving, genia] ae 

him, present always and everywhere, shining out in every act of pre 
growing and strengthening as the years roll on, filling the desert fan rev 


thog, À han 
les him E sl 


r š - = A A jest g 
cloud drawing nearer in which his life is to go down, but whigh Be 
make his name an unsetting sun in the firmament of mem ous; pres 


ory. 
In a notable passage later on I find the biographer’s orth | 
justifying itself against Gordon’s admission that he found it na | 
to believe in a place of future punishment. Butler writes: 


You catch the common robber, or the man who steals, 
starvation, penury, or through knowing no better, and you i 
for years or for life; and is the rich usurer who has wrung the widi 
farthing from her, is the fraudulent banker, is the unjust judge, is the al pds 
spoiler of war to pass from a world that in millions and millions ot casein | Bar 
them wealth and honours and stars and garters instead of ropes and barsani angel 
gallows, to go forthwith to free pardon, to everlasting light, and endless ri | 3 
beyond the grave? It would indeed be strange justice that meted to Judean p 
Judas the same measure of mercy in the final judgment. J mth 


I have quoted these lines partly to illustrate the strict Cathole| 


| 


attitude of his mind, but also as an example (in the last sentena | 
of those ingenious antitheses which he used with growing delish | 
till they became almost a mannerism. But to show this m 

of lofty eloquence at his highest and most characteristic express 
let me take from the closing pages of this his finest book : | the c 


Thus fell in dark hour of defeat a man as unselfish as Sidney, of court | 
dauntless as Wolfe, of honour stainless as Outram, of sympathy wido-reachi | 
as Drummond, of honesty straightforward as Napier, of faith as steadfast a 
More. Doubtful indeed is it if anywhere in the past we shall find figure : 
knight or soldier to equal him, for sometimes it is the sword of death it 
gives to life its real knighthood, and too often the soldier’s end is unwot | f 
of his knightly life; but with Gordon the harmony of life and deat j ne 
complete, and the closing scenes seem to move to their fulfilment ai pe, j$ hat 
hush, as though an unseen power watched over the sequence of their som | 

Not by the blind hazard of chance was this great tragedy se | a! 
not by the discord of men or from the vague opposition of phy: sical iad ‘nto | 
by fault of route or length of delay, was help denied to him. The pis | 
wonderful life had to be made perfect by heroic death. The moral 
cut deep, and written red, and hung high, so that its lesson coul 
all men above strife and doubt and discord. Nay, the very setting gol e d 
scenes has to be wrought out in such contrast of colour that t ies gif Tir, 
shall be able to read the meaning of itall. For many a year back r is W 
life has been a protest against our most cherished teaching: Fay alt 


ness, we have said. He will show us it is strength. Reward AA thin, 
service. Publicity is true fame. Let us go into action wit ip] 
of the r 


correspondent riding at our elbow, or sitting in the cabin 
been our practice. He has told us that the race should be hat 5 

for ‘honours,’ that we should ‘ give away our medal,’ and à Pade 
and humility, mercy and strength, should march hand in i Our 
For many a year we have had no room for him in our councils. 
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qu£ | 

semi-savage lands and in the service of 


$ 
i 
| 
|: 
it was only in : | 
for his genius. Now our councils will be 
i 
| 
f 
9 
| 


eq bim pe pe could find scope 
jr 


pn 5 r armies 
renot em his services Fe nae the Providence of God was only a calcula- 
me ioe T, i for eleven months the amazing spectacle will he 
fon of ie world of this solitary soldier standing at bay, within 
peen ed p travel of the centre of Empire, while the most powerful 
thirty O99” the earth—the nation whose wealth is as the sands of the sea, 
pingin on © that the sun never sets upon its dominions—is unable to 

e boast 18 ing, he does not want—but is unable to reach him even with 

d 


ch na et for past forgetfulness. 
no message is something more in all this than mistake of Executive, or 
E No; t or error of Cabinet, or fault of men can explain. The 
rife of see life that has been, the lesson of this death that must be, 
F aster and deeper than these things. The decrees of God are as fixed 
yas isand years ago, but they can be worked to 


pday as they were two thov 
D ir conclusion by the weakness of men as well as by the strength of 


angels. 
| That does not complete the stately conclusion, which is in 
ith a peroration. Writing with Sir William Butler lay very 
dose to speaking—at its least careful moments to the talk of a 
onstantly picturesque talker, at its finest to the utterance of an 
inspired orator. The transitions from one mood to the other 
‘mr somewhat the unity of style, and here and there results a 
it to the fastidious sense; even in the noble passage which I 
ive just quoted, the sentences about publicity are out of key in 
ite coldness of print; they could only be brought into harmony 
iplay of the voice. And I think that by temperament Butler was 
mator rather than writer, and that the very best of his work can 
found in papers written for oral delivery. 
For this he had extraordinary natural advantages. Very tall 
md erect, the smallness and symmetry of his head increased the 
a his stature. I have never seen a man more finely made— 
wit ong-limbed South of Ireland build which combines strength 
4 swiftness, and lends itself alike to horsemanship or running De 
into me Naturally, when I knew him all this was stiffened a 
day S but the lines were not obliterated. He wore à 
Nhiskey nu ne and the old-fashioned patches of white 
S à trumpet aching below the ears. His voice was resonant es 
yet without harshness; it was full of dignified andi 


“stained e 3 
mpha 
Tore eag phasis. No one was ever more easy to hear, few 
Y to listen to 
ae cod i 


jl find no footing in our efforts to 


thik the inet that which comes most natural to them; and I 
Sr Ti the address, with its shorter limit, came easier to 
“OtbY the Butler than the book. Ruskin’s praise was elicited, — 
apers- re many editioned travels, but by the volume of detached 


liftom. Cords of rovings which extended from Afghani a 
rley. 


N Ta fr x 
sg Were thoss the Rocky Mountains to Zululand and 
| © Tovings only in savage lands; th 


<= SERRE RS ERP | 
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Ruskin chooses for quotation is an impression of th | 
emphasising the fact that whereas the Anglo-Saxon sa “a | 
of the West, is shamefaced about his own prayers Teme hy 
temptuous of other people’s, in the East al] » and o | 
and each is reverent to each other’s worship. 
Butler’s close interest in European politics, anq hi 
historic imagination, I would refer to a brilliant age c 


bastion and defence of the Turks’ hold on 
this soldier-scholar the present was alw 
luridly enough) by the past. He deals again 


‘whom to pity most, the black man hunted out of his lang nif 
life, or the white ratepayer whose pocket was being so freely bled’ | 
But if the occurrences are recent, the story is to him an old on: | 
that comes home to himself. E 


Between the Irish wars of Elizabeth’s captains and the wars wagel 
against natives in South Africa there is only the difference of breech-loaden: | 
and rifled ordnance: civilisation is alone traceable in the greater range o 
the projectile and the increased power of the explosive. 


The summing up of his judgment on England in a matter upon i 
which the English tend to pride themselves peculiarly may be giren 
here : 


The truth is, the Anglo-Saxon race has spread itself, but cannot impart 
to others its Christianity or its civilisation. We can only do what th | 
Dane, the Saxon, the Frank or the Goth could. The work of the Gret 
or the Roman is beyond our power, and the reason for our incessant failure 
is quite obvious. We will not take, as the Romans took, the best sin j 
of native character and play our tune of civilisation and progress on theni | 
but we must invariably take our own mould and proceed to run into it | 
whatever type of national character we come into contact with. We cui ji 
train or teach; we can only multiply and spread. If we conquer 4 eee | 
we must either destroy it or fail to govern it. 


egsal 
tweet 
peut 


: age” 
slum-bred population. ‘The cradle of an army 15 t Idi was 
the peasant.’ Liberal though he was (as Gariba 


i 
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Hl 

y no impeachment to Liberalism in enforcing 
hose fit for it. But if it was the right of 
h service from such men, it was to him 


CEA 


t prop : : 
Ta Pe ested in its continuance. In fact, it may be laid 


sons mos iption can only become a per t SS i 

that conscription can only permanent success in a 
down as 5 re the chief part of the population is settled permanently upon 
country ee weaver, the carpenter, the miner can carry their respective 
the soil. Fe New York, to Montreal, or to Melbourne, and pursue them 
iage even than they did in England; but the man once 
to Pr apo the soil—the peasant, the owner, or even the tenant-owner of 
Tee or fifty acres—is a fixture. The State has given to him some- 
fling more tangible than a name, and the hostage for his service in return 
lies in the land he calls his own. 


‘The land he calls his own.’ The paper opens by recounting 
wi {the work of Stein, who from the day of Jena set Germany to that 
ts f et of building up a military system based upon the principle of 
"|| kasant ownership ; it passes on to show, by detailed figures, how, 
nthe wars when British infantry established for itself its proudest 
wm f ord, the brawn and sinew of England’s armies was furnished 
en iy the peasantry, first of Scotland and then, when that supply 
tiled, of Catholic Ireland. And the reason why the supply failed, 
in a is also shown. Clearances in Scotland began when owners of 
i a thought it their private interest to substitute cattle for human 
a mgs; and English statecra ft, sedulous alone for the interests of 
p | lberty, let the process go on. 
A I tie very war in which so many of their sons were bearing part 
i au pecans of the expulsion of the Highlanders from their 
increased EEEE Se became of unprecedented value en es 
ï odian a ood ie ea and the cottage beneath whose roof- i 
Therein a Highland ons had sprung to life had to give place to a was 
8 ox could browse in freedom. 


I 


D 


t: 
ne nu the same process was not carried out to the same 
MS), tay i result, the only reason, said this observer (writing in 
nta the desperate and lawless resistance offered by Irish 
Mpulating e forces of the law. Yet in Ireland also the de- 
penkin E agencies worked only too well, and in 1907 Butler 
o a 3 à society in Cork) has still the same moral to enforce. 
Gre those ae i thether these words of mine will reach the ears of any 
deny the a ones whose business it is to administer the only pa 
bom pt I G Y real Bank of England, the rank and file of the Briti 
A the = assure these eminent persons (and the assurance Ge 
Tey thay Put the Seach fifty years of seeing, hearing, living with, z 
e ject have given me)—I can assure those eminent gente” 
Mer ever given to any nation was the Irish peasant; an 
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T can also tell them that in pulling down the cabins o 
they Irish or Scotch (the English peasant disappeared 
ago), more was done to weaken the strength of the 

fighting power of the army, and to introduce novel factors into a 1 Of 
history than any enemy of England had ever Succeeded in accon it, 7 
in quite the previous one hundred years of history. "plik ; 


f those | 

SE Peaga F 
three hundra ih 
umpire, ta pe 


I have one more quotation to make on this sub 


; aie ject from ; 
earlier essay—the concluding words of the ‘ Plea fort 


i. | 
Fortunate will it be if, in that hour when first the ki 
there is a strength of nations greater than the loom and the Steam-enoin. À 
a wealth of nations richer even than revenue—fortunate will it be a 
if then there should arise another Stein to plant once more the people a | 
the soil they have so long been divorced from, and to sow in Scottish a 
on English wold and in Irish valley ihe seed from which even a ae | 
Britain might yet arise. | 


) 


nation finds thy 


And upon that I have only one observation to make. When s | 
motion was introduced last year in the House of Lords ad 
compulsory military service, Lord Lansdowne, speaking again¢ 5 
it, alleged as one grave reason for his opposition the fact that sub 
a measure must apply to Ireland as well as to Great Britain, The | 
reason against teaching your population to bear arms is that unde | 
the Union that operation must be extended to the one part of the 
kingdom where peasant ownership is an existing fact. 
Sufficient indication has been given of the Imperial interest | 
which General Butler believed that he could serve by serving f 
Treland. In dealing finally with his latest book, The Light of the | 
IVest—a book published in Dublin, and to my thinking strangl 
neglected by English readers and critics—I shall have merely ù | 
dwell upon his more immediate preoccupation, which was, m the | 
last analysis, to consider how Ireland could be made more pop! | 
lous, more prosperous, and more happy. Yet here also there was! \ 
double object of aspiration : in serving Ireland he would also sert Î 
Catholicism. The first paper, which gives its name to the us j 
is a study of the life of St. Patrick—a fervent description of hel 
germinal process by which the seed, flung outwards ne | 
centre along the skirts and fringes of Rome’s Empire, Was Ta d k 
even in the wind of conquering armies and along the wê into | 
plundering galleys, from Gaul into Britain, from pi jike | 
Ireland, where, rooting itself inextricably in the soil, oge yhel 
the very grass; until in the long progress of the ee it D 
Ireland’s people flooded across the Atlantic, it was ce | 
them (often their one possession) and there also establishe i 
‘ the Church of St. Patrick.’ 


Vocating | 


— pd D O fF 19 


—er ~ PI 


em ey ne e fad 97 


rave > | 
And if [says the writer] there be in the great life beyond a | 
morning trumpet note to sound the reveille of the army a fou 
glorious indeed must be the muster answering from the tombs 9 
centuries to the Summons of the Apostle of the Gaels. 
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le and supreme triumph of the Irish people—with | 

| 


ith thal ©” 


i -of a religion maintained in despite of ceaseless persecu- 
wie jstorý tempt of every imaginable bribe—Butler could fully 
fa | tion, } AT Gael he was not, but he came from one of the 
aig | jdeD ify reatest among those Norman families who interpene- | 
“H oldest ae whole life of Ireland and dominated it from within. He | 
wl sis to the understanding of Trish history and Irish life the two . 
3 proug racial and religious; and nothing has ever 


Ie thies 
jal symp? 2 , = matet 
essent n my judgment, more fit to illuminate the past and 


a hen 
ky | ean for Englishmen and Trishmen than some of the papers 
wu | n pislittle-known book. — I summarise one leading line of thought. 
| Of any conceivable object or set of facts there are at least two 
E Î distinct points of view ; and the English and Irish view-points are 

|: ‘ geographically and fundamentally different.’ ‘The root-idea in 
a | “ jreland has always been the land and what the land produced, be it 
ing À  cornor cattle.’ Out of this grew the clan or tribe system. 


The Saxon or English root-idea has been the boat and the boat’s 
wh | crew... . Out of this grew a community which has developed the habits, 
The | the discipline, and the instincts of the crew of a boat into the habits, 
discipline, and instincts of the inhabitants of a town, changing the rude 


| 
te | methods of plunder by force into the modern systems of acquisition by 
3 { trade and commerce. The captain and the boat's crew have given place 
| tothe mayor and the corporation. 
č z 
ig | The Norman conquest was accomplished ‘ with comparative ease 
he | and acceptation” because the Normans—Latinised Norsemen, 
dy | civilising conquerors—in conquering Ireland adopted Irish ideas 
u f| and ‘recognised the right of the clans to the possession of what 


iz | would call the three L’s—their laws, their language, and their 
w | lands’? The second conquest, begun under Elizabeth, consum- 
si | mated by Cromwell, and ratified under the Stuarts, was the Boat’s 
4 f = ew policy brought back again, the system of the sea pirate against 
e e land peasant.’ Under the Plantagenets, Trish builders deve- 


: d ee ae perfected that skill which existed already in pre-Norman 
à. | EE nder the Tudors and Cromwell the destructive work of the 
i EN de was done afresh. Its fruit is seen in what Butler 4 
A = € one ever-present object in Irish landscape,’ the run. 
e sin uch has been broken, how little and how meanly rebuilt 
; er can see. But 


ce 
it an i Second conquest, the most careless travell : 
S the historian to tell him of that other and far more UE 


Portant eg; ; Sr. 
0 an which was shattered and not replaced—the pie 


The 
Batted Norman nobles—Fitzgeralds, Butlers, and oes 
R 


: chin hemselves in upon the hereditary princedoms of] : 
o be "© even where they were usurpers. In their time 
_ Sion, e © Process of replacing tribal tenure by individu 
7 © change from chief to landlord, from 


ay 
= 
: 
‘i 
t 
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tenant, has not been willingly accepted ’ (in Treland or Le oat 
‘even when chieftainship and landlordism have been but ne | 
titles in the same family.’ But in Ireland, When the È | 
eight generations of exterminating war were concluded E ar 
began under Elizabeth with the wars of the O'Neills and 
Desmond rising and ended only under William of Orange “i 
were the hereditary chiefs? + Where 


At last there was peace, the peasants stood face to face with th 
tenure; but the old leaders, the gentlemen who might have rendered s 1 
transition possible, who might have been accepted as landlords by the a i 
over whom they had ruled as chiefs, had wholly vanished from the ane 


And just as on the fringes of civilisation Butler found in fatal 
juxtaposition (I quote the preface to Far Out) ‘ the white man who 
has never had a servant and the black man who has never known 
a master,’ so in Ireland the new dispenser of destiny for the Celtic 
peasant was no noble with hereditary traditions of rule, but this or 
that ‘ adventurer,’ Elizabethan or Cromwellian, eo immitior quia 
toleraverat, like the centurion promoted to be emperor. 

This ‘ new race of men, alien in nationality, hostile in faith, 
opposite in sentiment to the people beneath them,’ were for two 
centuries ‘the English garrison.’ Within our own lifetime the 
Irish peasant has shaken off their mastery, and is now in great 
measure free to shape the future for himself. What, then, is 
General Butler’s advice to the occupying owner of the soil of 
Jreland—the representative of the clansmen ? 

Itisthis. ‘Use Jour enemies instead of being content to abus 
them.’ Copy the boat’s crew, who cut you out in every walk of 
life because they have learnt to pull together. Stop emigration, 
that ceaseless drain which is leaving the heart of Ireland bloodless; 
you can do so only by working the land now you have got it; there 
is no time or money to spare for race meetings and backing horses. 


Tn amplifying these exhortations he has pungent things to say 10 
his fellow-countrymen 


I know nothing so heart-breaking in Ireland to-day as the waste m 
one is compelled to witness on so many sides: waste of crops and pas a 
waste of wood and weed, waste through briar, nettle and thistle, T 
through bog and mountain, waste of farm implements left out to rus 
the rains of winter—al] over the land. he butt 

One thing I do not see wasted—it is drink. I often come upon t ybody 
of a haycock rotting in a field; but I have never heard that any9o% 
found anything in the bottom of a discarded whiskey bottle. m 

I trave] about a good deal, and often get strange sigelighis on m is 
things. I meta man the other day on his way to a fair. om bring ` 
price of stock?’ I asked. ‘ High,’ he answered. ‘That ongni as e 
money into the country,’ I said. ‘ There’s no money in the cor J si 
replied; ‘it runs out as quick as it comes in.’ ‘Porter, s hats} 
inquiringly. “Yes,’ he answered, ‘and divershun and re was o | 
Look here,’ he went on, pointing his stick to Galtee More, whi 


and 


on des io tr th net ge 
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ee arr, clear of cloud, ‘if you were to put a public-honse 
A ord a mountain to-morrow there would be a road up to if the 
in f tha my lord, if we could only get as much public spirit inte 
ic-house spirit in it I believe we would be the most 


e people in the wide world. 


ngs Can be said to Ireland with acceptation only by 
í recognise and point (as Butler did) to ‘ that long and À 
f events historical, political, religious and social 
dark succes 
which for fu 
hat could pass at "anh en ee d 
-n : who can see that even the first bearas find Ireland ‘ dazed 
a i ered in the new-born daylight, scarce knowing whither 
and i this her fresh-found dawn of freedom.’ ‘They were said, 
hy one who did not limit himself to pointing out the evil; he 
laboured after the remedy—education. Living some four hours 
distant from Dublin (in his own Tipperary, within the famous Glen 
of Aherlow), he journeyed up every fortnight to attend long sittings 
of the National Board which regulates the primary schools. Of 
the University Commission, where I served with him, he never 
missed a meeting, patiently attending through days spent in dis- 
cussion of often wearisome and unfamiliar detail. This devotion 
to duty seemed to me all the more noteworthy because certainly 
his last years were shadowed with something of age’s pessimism ; 
and in his admiration of those ‘ bright eager faces, lit with the 
wonderful hope of childhood speaking and sparkling in every 
feature ’ of which he writes, there was more of pity than of pleasure, 
pity for the disillusionment that life in Ireland under its present 
development must, he thought, almost inevitably bring to them 
In polities, his view on the governing question is sufficiently 
ped in his fine study of Parnell, reprinted in The Light of the 
Vest. Mr. Redmond inherited the friendship and warm personal Sry 
fa which he had given to the great leader, and at the last eur 
ren eneral Butler wrote a special message of approval and 
landlord, tocar to one of the younger men, who, poe ma 
candidate eee: was now coming forward as à aes ‘ae 
as, he ae ut he would take no partisan action in polities; ae | 
à a afer all Irishmen. ieee alg 
the Pres ens whom he had in his mind was à vate ue 
Necteq cain Wing by the land or by some activity ¢ A TE i 
Walks ang tale The memory which, among all r EE | 
Pictures ae 8 with him, stands out as most vivid an ee 1e 
“hile we Ses Standing at a gate in an old wall near a i 
aited for a tram pointing to the excellent rouga-cas 


Never } 4 
tio knew him 


with discuss this ceaselessly recurring question 


Sie o pe, enthusiastic expression of „friendship a 
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of the stone wall. ‘When T was young,’ he said, 
full of men who knew, by inherited tradition, the pr 
doing that work ; now, none but a mason could do į 
do it badly. The country’s life used to turn out peasant 
could put their hand knowledgeably to a dozen differe 
now they do not know even the ordinary work of a i 
I differed from him and quoted instances of men I had e 
who, while doing their own work excellently, were alw 
attempt things that lay properly outside it—repair o 
and the like—and were generally successful by 
gence. ‘Yes, hesaid, ‘ that is true ; when 
you get the most useful man in the world.’ 

And it seems to me, looking back on him there, with his tall 
handsome, athletic figure, his versatility of talent, his courage ia 
ceaseless spring of enterprising activity, his companionable oha 
and his power even to the last of assimilating a wholly new interest 
and of facing new problems, that he himself was a magnificent 
illustration of the proposition he laid down. ; 
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me must give and hazard all he hath,’ so runs the 
aden casket bequeathed to us by our greatest poet. 
e are everywhere awaiting the report of the 
Divorce Commission, which is to give us the new device of the 

ew Royal Commissions have excited so 


twentieth century. F 
much interest among women of all classes. The evidence has 


been read day by day by rich women and poor women alike; if 
they are impressed by the earnestness and sincerity of the wit- 
nesses, they are as much bewildered by the diversity of views and 
judgments. The tendency of the evidence seems to branch off 
into three channels : 

(1) For the practical extension of divorce to the working- 
lasses by simplification of procedure and reduction of cost. 

(2) The equalisation of the causes for which divorce may be 
obtained as between the sexes. 

(3) The extension of the causes which may entitle to divorce; 
several have been suggested, of which insanity and alcoholism, 
in their incurable forms, seem to be pre-eminent. 

Many women regret that in a matter which so nearly concerns 
every woman in the kingdom, women were not more largely 
ane on the Commission. We might well have had a 
ck Catholic and a High Anglican, a Quakeress as well as a 
D ma on We should have liked to see a working-woman and 
we T AR s wife, an anti-suffragist as well as a sufiragist, 2 

er of sn a member of the Primrose League. An equal Bee, 
had haces to tho men would have been none too many 1 d 
of the a to obtain the views of the mass of women S0= 
; = eet 
a a Ta child in the community has a right to à ap Ki 
Ove and aa A gentle care and sympathy of the Me 
Por not al a racing and strenuous influence of the o 
ne schools, homes, crèches, and other p 


Nstitut 
Sood £ ‘ons can make up to a child for the loss of ee 
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th, 

question, second to none, to secure for the children of 
country a worthy upbringing by worthy Parents. To onsy Oh 
heritage of sound health, to give the little ones the advan 
of the right home influence, with a good education to "Bes 
might well tax and occupy all our churches, chapels, à 
Repose. DE as à MINS AUE O 
individual in wedlock sink into comparative Insignificanee beside 
the great fundamental problem of the welfare of the children 
The family, too, as the unit of the social organism, hag à duty to 
society too often completely ignored. These things have been 
allowed too much and too long to take care of themselves 
Perhaps there is nothing which would raise and dignify the tone 
of marriage more completely than the insistence on the socia 
obligation of the family, as contrasted with the purely individua] 
standpoint which is commonly accepted. 

Lady Maclaren, in her Woman's Charter, urges that the State 
skall insist upon a new, or at all events a reformed, up-to-date 
Church of England marriage service. But no Church worthy of 
the name could accept a State dictation—if reformation be jn 
truth needed it must come from within—though it would seem 
inevitable that a marriage service must be kept in touch with 
realities. The reference to an ancient polygamous society can: 
have little value for the modern bride and bridegroom, while it is 
something of a scandal that the marriage service is now notoriously 
mutilated. The bride issues her fiat of what she will, and will 
not accept, and finds it easy to get her alterations made to suit 
her. It comes to this, that no two marriage service celebrations 
are quite alike, and the original is rarely heard. ‘There is no 
insistence on any pledge of love and duty to possible children, nor 
of social obligation. 

I was privileged the other day to hear the views of a clever and 
most excellent working-woman—herself , Wife, mother, and grand- 
mother. I condense here what she said : 


Our people don’t make such a fuss about little things in marriage ® 
the gentry do. A woman takes a man for better or worse, very often f 
for worse. But we never give up. Drink is our worst enemy, but a a 
may come out of his drink ; the woman’s got to think of the children: : 
rather despise divorce ; ’tis a bad business when you’ve got it, and si 
means lower and lower down, it don’t stop there. We think the ea 
don’t do so well in their married lives as we do. Look at the poor man's W 
with a handful of children, she’s a wonder! Divorce has always te 
impossible for us because of the expense; if things get too bad we separate 


: = hteous 
One law for the rich and another for the poor is not Tae 

or possible, but wo do not think that there is any- de in 

divorce from the workers nor that it will be popular witb them» 


spite of their long endurances. All honour to them ! 


been 


_ white-haired. 


Wife? 
» Mis garden.’ 


F e 
| ES, but Were 


Pc "ts friends house found themeelves playing with their 


trie and husband! Not an impossible situation i 
ee ae same of < General Post.’ BUES 
er his long candinavian, coming one day to call, told m 
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gll + bye 
J intimately a working-woman who married an excellent 
i 


J koew was a most happy wife and mother. Her husband 
allow tel with an obscure form of brain disease and had to 
peame 3 ablic asylum. The wife about that time inherited a 
go to a wo or three hundred pounds, and I thought, in my 
jegacy © advise her to keep it for the children, as she could 
wisdom, further help from ber husband. But she showed me 
Jook for ae She should go on every visiting day, she said, to 
a better rind = he should have every luxury and indulgence 
see bet ules permitted ; she should put by enough money for his 
tbat the = keep all the rest for the years of sickness that might 
ee him. ‘His children shall see what I thought of their 
ane I have arms to work, and the children will do very well.’ 
And so it was. She cleaned and scrubbed for 12s. a week; the 
sick man lived a few years, the money was all spent upon him. 
The children have grown to be a credit to their mother, and are 
doing good work in the world. Are we to encourage men and 
women to cast off the partner who has fallen wounded by the 
way, to be cared for in public institutions or by the good Samari- 


tans of the world, while they, forgetful, start off on a fresh quest 


of pleasure and interest? It cannot be. 
In certain Scandinavian countries the ties that bind married 
couples are of the slightest, if the following story may be taken as 


‘typical. I was writing letters one morning when a card was 


brought to me with a long German letter, at the end of which I 
discovered the name and style of my visitor, the eminent Pro- 


fessor ——. An old and venerable-looking man, with long white 


hair, came into the room, followed by an old lady, his wife, also 
a l- We began to talk, and by-and-by the Professor. 
mng to his wife, said, ‘ You remember, my dear, if was the day 
ve dined at ——, and your late husband took you in to dinner.’ 
hon à little jump, but bethought myself that they had not 
nel the use of the word ‘late’ in English. In a short while, 
+t; the wife said, ‘ You know, dear, when we go to your late 
I then could be under no misapprehension. I 
they were gone that both husband and wife had 
evious partners for political or religious difer- 
tofessor, desn: in the habit of meeting them. Since then Ee 
'0 see me spite his white locks, has divorced the lady be brought — 
Story poe, ud has married again—a young girl this time. A M 
. 80€8 that a husba eR to bridge one 
ù sband and wife sitting down 


‘eertained when 
Vorced their pr 


absence he should spend Christmas with his mother 


ds 
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Es, 

the new year with his father and ‘` Madame.’ Jy such it! 
gamous society the family cannot be said to exist. Wh ; Poly. f ji 
does it have on the children? at efie | l | 

The American Minister, Mr. Lowell, many years cam | 
wont to declare that one of the greatest dangers that threat » 
America was the laxness of the divorce laws. ‘We hens Ened | a 
change all that, and we shall change it,’ he used to say. Tt se to | Ji 
be strange if when a reform of this kind is proceeding in pe | gn 
we should be pressed in the old country to extend divorce for = © aad 
inclination’s sake! ete inst 

In the decline of ancient Rome, when divorce wag made easy | of 3 
and accessible to all, there was a complete break up of the family à 
with great laxity of moral life. We know that Christiani p 
attacked these evils, smiting with unsparing hand, finally estab. f and 
lishing a new and purer order. Roman divorce under the Empire a 

in 


has been recently compared to divorce in the modern world in | 
America for the insouciance with which it was sought and the a 
ease with which it @ould be obtained. May not the moral health ~ 
of a community be gauged by the respect in which marriage ad * 
the family are held? i 


se È 3 z T bone 
No consideration of the law of divorce can be of real value nig) 
without a study of the laws affecting marriage in other countries } m 


in Europe and in America. Mr. Mesnil, speaking to the Com | 
mission, told of how more than 200 divorces had been decreed in | E. 
a single day at the Tribunal of the Seine. What, we may ask, f 


happens to all these discarded partners? Do they do better im p A 
their next attempts, or do they become mere wreckers to devout | mti 
other lives in turn? How do the women fare as compared with 3 or 
the men? A sequel-history of these ‘ divorcés * would be interest- | A 
ing and instructive. 0 | 

The result of a constant change and shuffle of mama’ | mak 
partners must be a great blow to family life and a permanet | ney 
injury to the children. In all such cases the children are dept H mith 
of a father or a mother. In the case of re-marriage after divotti ff man 


a child may have his own mother and a step-moth eas | 
the same time, or two fathers in the same way. And wher et | 
under separation the child has to realise that his parents 20 ae E 
live together, that one has caused pain to the other—has per | 


er at one 4i | 
| 


ra bas ae 
wronged the other; under divorce and re-marriage the a F E 
to realise the wrong, and to realise also that after all i arent E 
hurt much. He is not likely to approve of the substitute Paa a 
and his sympathies will almost certainly go out to ‘ PORTES sd R 
“poor mama ’ left in the cold, who might have been foren a s f e 
who, although the real culprit, has probably been kind ra g ook a 
probably loved him. M. Bourget, in his most interest A “ie 
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pl presented such a case with his enstomary skill 
What of the children? 


{lh ae aak 
an We ASK; 


BE nl g A . $ 

a À aad dure forth these considerations we by no means intend 
4 In . ‘at the marriage law is without blots and anomalies, 
a | jo see riage itself does not need to be infused with a new 
K | or th a a greater sense of civic responsibility, with a larger 
i | pn à deeper sense of parental duty, a more reverential love 
aa Se ness to the partner In the bond. A higher morality 
r | q ten as outside marriage has to be evolved, nay, in Spite 


E inside as well 6 
E of appearances, i 
H Meantime, to p 
he marriage code 


being evolved day by day. 
lain folk it appears that a few alterations in 
might be made to adjust things more fairly, 
ind yet not greatly disturb existing conditions. Where one or 
other turns marriage into a sorry farce, as by the wife’s action 
| inthe ‘Jackson ’ case, it would seem possible to annul a marriage, 
| ich has never taken place, so as to prevent the defaulting partner 
| fom taking any profit under possible marriage settlements, which 
| should also be annulled. Should a wife be allowed costs 
f against her husband when the suit is discovered to have no 
bona fide character of grievance? Again the meaning of cruelty 
might be more definitely defined. Wicked and slanderous public 
xeusations by man or wife against the other are a very 
definite and special form of cruelty, while there are many other 
| ims of cruelty, apart from personal violence, which are not 
f leyond the skill of the law to recognise. ‘ Deliberately to cause 
suffering has been suggested as a possible definition. It wonld 
» tot be necessary to go so far as the court in America, which, the 
tory goes, found a man guilty of cruelty for not speaking to his 
“Mile at breakfast. j : 
| pe Pee niste have a message to the modern world which is 
i Ee self heard, of the duty of parents to the unborn, to the 
vith the ration. Many good and conscientious persons may suffer 
marriage = duty, as it may appear, of denying themselves 
physical i ae there is hereditary blot, whether mental or . 
tot many fe 1s 16 quite certain that this must be so? Are there gdh 
Men ana Tone marriages without children? Why should bot 
Ie one anot a marry who are resolute against a family but Ww a 
Tho might f er? Why should there be sad, lonely individua’s 
A counsel n m in marriage the highest happiness and usefulness: 
Tho realise 7 » Perhaps , for the very young, but for the mature, 
ER difference between love and passion: j 
Wome ah aded that in any loosening of the marriag 
Sably eat lose infinitely more than they can 
Mings ame oes men. The marriage laws, with alt We 
Tests of efects, have been designed and instituted 
oman : to give her protection, materially. 
X—No. 408 Las 
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her to a position of dignity in the family. I am well 
this is not a popular view, but 1 think any impartia] st que thy À 
come to this conclusion. That there are failures in Udent uy | 
is not wonderful, for human beings are often selfish aed lt | 
imperfect. Easy divorce will make every failure noe alta, | 
each rupture more definite. The removal of al] stigma A Mplet | 
public avowal of failure and the search for release vii Tom th, Î 
guilty while it penalises the innocent ; especially if dir the | 
ever be granted to the ‘fancy free.’ It is amazing to Bae | Th 
advanced women advocating more and easier channels of di Some f 
Divorce means failure, and failure means fault, probab] Hors ie 
sides. Increased divorce must injuriously affect the chilére Ta | 
are, after all, the chief thing that matters ; it must jeopa A | 
position of the woman as wife and mother. Men and a the | 
would then take one another for richer, not for poorer ; in hall l j 
not in sickness ; for better, not for worse. Marriage must re i. p” 
a contract like any other contract to be broken at discreti 
a money penalty. 

Woe betide the weaker partner—woman. 


E. B. Harrisoy, | to th 
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tory of Pretenders in every time and every country is often 
D cord of bravery and devotion, but it is quite as often a record 
3 Frakes, estrangements and insubordinations of all sorts. 
4 a followers take almost inevitably to the habit of plotting, and 
| shen they are tired of conspiring against the common enemy they 
| conspire against each other with the same gusto. All this they 
> ip professedly from the highest motives, and, while taxing one 
{ mother with treasons, they proclaim the purity of their intentions 
1 ind will not allow the least suspicion to be cast on their devotion 
f totheir King. Frequently the latter gets tired of their divisions 
| «dof the outcry which they cause, and dismisses the most tur- 
| tulent from his service. When these are not numerous they retire 
ho some secluded place, where they wear out the rest of their 
f wstence in cursing their enemies’ perfidiousness and lamenting 
"le blindness of kings. When, on the contrary, they happen to 
| te numerically considerable, they seldom resist the temptation of 
| ituishing their ungrateful master by setting up another Pretender 
anst him. 
| A curious that history—not the history of eighteenth-century 
i Ei a Russia, but the contemporaneous history of France— 
À tender A rd us an instance of a totally different situation : a Pre- 
Finin à ely warning a, large section of his adherents, then 
ae Ae and finally excommunicating them and forbidding 

| bit the a of his faithful from holding any converse with them, 
} “Te ang ce RES averring more loudly than ever that they 
fn tel hone their King, that it is out of mere loyalty that they 

store him NES compelled to disobey his orders, and that they will at 
à Lmnst eo ee’ Of himself. i 
f nthi ee onfess that two years and a-half ago, when I noticed 
| ecteg 4 ai the revival of the Royalist idea in France,’ I neither 
} 17 men aA the Duke of Orleans would sever himself from the 

Mao en were likely to gain him popularity again, nor that Ae 
Bey. Tey 'vely short space of time the movement initiated by x 
: ni 1608, sO Toyalist Movement in France,’ Nineteenth Century and Af a 


| Tag his 
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the writers on the staff of the Action Francaise a 


name of their then almost unknown periodical, would s iy f R 
ciently to command universal attention.? The eo lsg, | jé 
movement is undoubtedly one of the most interesting Ke this | si 
in the history of the few past years. However, jf T ia ey D tie 
that the Duke of Orleans would have, at some future dat Peen io 1 abc 
the step he has just taken, I could have foreseen th ©; to ta, js 


Frangaise men would draw the line between their 


representative, and prefer their work to their chief, Thor ame. 
is unchanged, and now, as in 1903, it is above all ins | uve 


: : ; as instance À 
the extraordinary power of ideas in this countrv that ie aod 
interesti a they am | edu 
interesting. 

They are primarily ideologists, which is not quite so bad ss | n 
ing idé horaro moai ne La as far 
being idéologues. They are mostly writers or professors {ha} x E. 


to say, men with a professional inclination towards systems, an) | exa: 
t 


though the tendency, in a ti a Er . 
not to be ey tt is eta oe ee Re me | A 
j g ; a at they are systematic in eyer. ing 
thing. + 
To begin with, they are systematic in their literary views, with Mi 
which it is not amiss to begin the examination of their intellectual | Hei 
tendencies, as their political does not differ much from their | tis: 
literary spirit. One feature common to them all is their resolute f the 
anti-romanticism. M. Emile Faguet, in an article’ in whichhe | appl 
brilliantly defended the school of 1830 against them, has triedi {ter 
find political causes for their violent hostility against the Roma | liter 
ticists : the latter were supposed to have been the importers f and 
foreign formulas, and, above all, they have been Republicans. If gene 
will not deny that these causes are really active among the Royalist f cons 
writers, but there are others—more psychological than political- Mn asil 
which I am afraid I detect in almost everything from their pen | thin 
The Royalist writers seem to me to monopolise with undue exclt: + 


siveness the tradition of the best French writing and the bt @ 
French thinking. Under pretence that they love whatever ® 
classical—T should like to know of how many besides their fout | 
or five leaders it is really true—they have a tendency to attrib 
to themselves all that is immortal in the seventeenth enr | 
Only the other day they hooted down a conférencier at the ot 
who they thought had spoken disrespectfully of Racine : ie | 
seemed to be avenging a personal offence. With a little pr 
men of very ordinary mental capacity persuade themselves 1 i 
way that they are lineal descendants of Molière or Bossu + nth 
method is really too easy. The best four or five journalists con- 
Action Française write with almost unfailing correctness E 4 
sistency, and the editor of the paper, Léon Daudet, #10 


poll 

i name 
__ The Action Française, let it be noticed from the outset, is us E: 
of the party and of its chief periodical. i 
Vide Tes Marches de VBst, 15th of November 1910. 
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3 ; himself, is a most amusing humorist and a writer of 


th i pomat ity; but it is a far cry from mere correctness and con- 
if, | el oni” tbe equilibrium of the classics. In fact, the real affini- 


he chief theorist of the Action Frangaise, and, 
fies’ p M. Pierre Lasserre, 1ts chief critic, are more with the 
of M. | 


em À 

ai h above a ations of the so-called classics who held the rod about 
ak. | solid afirm with the subtle likes and dislikes of Fénelon’s Lettre 
in | 1600, th A The true classic spirit connotes a poetical sensi? 
its | à Acad emotional in its essence as the lyricism of Lamartine, 
ius | tiveness Pror beyond the reach of ninety-nine in a hundred even 
ne ad moderns. But the intellectual virtues already mentioned 
de p € J 


to the French mind, provided it be not distorted by 
artificial culture, and when a man has been groping his way to 
ihe truth of which he is capable through the numberless pitfalls of 
eaggeration, pretence and sham profundity, with which it must 
 peadmitted that the individualism of Romanticists has been strew- 
ing French literature for nearly a century, and suddenly finds 
a himself on this forgotten classic plane, he experiences a sense of 
| idief which nothing in his mental adventures had equalled before. 
He feels he holds a formula both clear to his mind and congenial to 
tis deepest tendencies, and he immediately makes use of it with 
the delighted avidity with which young Benjamin Franklin 
| plied Socrates’ method to everything, and, above all, against 
{ ‘erything. Nearly all the leaders of the Action Francaise are 
| literary people who have passed through a variety of intellectual 
| id spiritual experiences,‘ and are more or less converts. They 
| 4 generally have the convert’s intransigeance, but, being literary 
| Bey have more pride than gratefulness, and the shade is 
f, fee pible even in their propagandism. There is some- 
| nethoa rward and defiant in their attempts at persuading, and the 
m which they delight is not winsomeness, but confutation. 
} People te Hey are right—which is not exceptional, so many 
» lave not te wrong—the confutationis generally excellent. They 
ilbstration : ae average principles, but knowledge and a wide 
E Aserre a: a ae demonstrations are often entirely satisfying. 
Pathetic criti Say 1s a literary martinet—by no means the sym- 
ten in + c of the Jules Lemaitre type—but his bullying is 
“Action Baap ught quarters. It is the same thing whenever the = 
çaise men confront what they call les blagues, the oa 
now, ue had a meaning in 1790 and 1848, ihe ee 4 
se babe etereotyped humbug of professional politicians 
q ies 80. ME ey burst with admirable facility. Bub i q 
aene > aurras and his friends are not always right, ant 
: Mistake bie hardly expect of journalists that they will confess 
RS. ae are confident to a degree. They harg Su 
teenth, Century and A féer, August 1908, pP- 


re natural 
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school where humility and self-distrust were never tau 
masters are de Maistre, de Bonald, Comte, Veuillot tg f 


j 


than Taine and Renan, whom they often quote but T nof fal 
tate—and those were men who might regard themselves r ly wf ss 
but, the moment their system was at issue, never doubtes 
own infallibility. ed thes | gai 

No mental attitude is more reposeful. The Action nae i n 
men have every one of them adopted it, and they are not Mai in 
adopt another. They seldom—even Maurras, who is rather ogg | Ro’ 
than gaining by the enormous amount of work he js compel | bas 


to do—condescend to consider an objection. They dis 


: ae y Spose of ith Ack 
an apparent reverting to general principles, which is often a men } pi 
evasion, or by an astonished raising of eyebrows at its futility, or D han 
I am sorry to say, in a great many cases by an insult. I read th | the 
Action Française every day, and I often forget to read it critically | moi 
so sensible and terse is a great deal of what I read, but hardly 4 À the 
issue is free from unpleasant insults. The habit has been into. vita 


duced into the paper no doubt by Léon Daudet, This well-known À: 
son of Alphonse Daudet can be perfectly fascinating. He hasan | 
inexhaustible fund of drollery which nobody can resist, anda | 
power of passing from a pun to a perfect sentence which can only f 
belong to an exceptional writer. He can also be most gentle: f 
manly in his ways, and he is one of the best orators of his paty. f 
But he has an unfortunate propensity to make fun of everything f 
and everybody, which must be contagious, for it has infected al | 
his collaborators. And what his wit and gaminerie keep witha | 
the limits of the funny becomes unendurable when coming from | 
more ponderous pens. It was amusing to the national irreverent | 


to hear him speak of President Fallières as the ox, and evel ci nti 
M. Briand as the fish, for a few days, but the daily use of thes | $ ge 
nicknames—one of which could not be explained in decent wet : 
—palls on one as coarseness always does.” It is astonishing K | ques 
the many aristocratic subscribers to the Action Française DT, “i 


enter a protest. I dislike almost as much the habit of challengt | 
opponents—Sorbonne professors or politicians of all dei nt | 
accept public controversy which everybody knows they Tai this | 
accept. It really reminds one too much of Tartarin. a hot 
cavalier tone delights a congenial audience. One should scat yt 
easily young men, country noblemen, and inferior journalis nts ni ti 
it. Certainly Maurras and his school have been ins ae 
reclaiming a great many minds from jejune decane 
tentiousness ; but I am afraid they are also responsible o 0 
which I have found embodied in a remarkable little poe ib 
writer iu the Univers, despising the feeble intellects 2 d 

* The extent to which this method—for it is one—is carried ots ta 


incredible to many. Even booksellers’ lists in the Action Française atè © 
_ insulting epithets, : 
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the opponent’s superiority is still harboured.’ This 
A is rampant in most of the Royalist press, and, J 
a is not absent from the religious press. 
ty Uae the intellectual temperament of the Action Fran- 
2 shall find the same characteristics, good as well as bad, 
çaise. We al attitude. Lucidity, defiant outspokenness, violence 
jn its ee and action, are its main features. 
in ee since the disappearance of those uncompromising 
| M Bonald and de Maistre—has the Monarchist doctrine 
af rca and defended with so much mastery as in the 
been Robe. Maurras, who is much more of à political 
Lu eae per than a journalist, knows its history thoroughly, and 
|: Dates i with unquestionable authority. The strong points of 
A monarchy will never find a better advocate. It takes a deeply 
} rooted and somewhat stupid attachment to the Republic to resist 
| the picture he often draws of a monarch tied by all his fibres to the 
| ital interests of the country, and turning its resources of all sorts 
» ipaccount with the concurrence of all the good and sensible French- 
men. The contrast with a great deal that we have seen in the last 
forty years is too startling not to be convincing as well. 
| The pity is that the picture, even when some of its details 
M stand out clearly, remains rather vague in its entirety and leaves 
| the uncertain in their uncertainty. What will be this wonderful 
time in which the monarch will be absolute and yet not tyran- 
nical; in which the French territory will be decentzalised so as to 
| store to the old provinces as much as possible of their autonomy 
3 and yet will not escape from the royal authority; in which the 
masses will be deprived of their franchise, but will find a compen- 
D in the strengthening of all the corporative privileges? The 
{| ‘Picture is wonderful, but it is vague. 
i <a Fa sue the Royalist writers have little patience with 
» Sying ro They have a pretty way nowadays of 
| inèred tim € question you ask them has been answered ; 
- the } ee they meet an objection from the past eee . 
tt the Rev.) Pointing out that we are a hundred years ane? 
rt. lution, or an objection concerning the future by 
to the past. Sometimes they will speak of even 
| tes they = as Ce grand roi, which is not a little comical ; some- 
| ‘linteq and int that all post-revolutionary monarchies have been 
Cught not to be taken into account. The melancholy 


_inth; 

3 S th: à ‘storica 

rig Hat there is no perfect constitution, no perfect historical 
cannot 


Petiog, ‘ 
Tm io Aa in spite of knowledge and shrewdness, one 
Is ma y reality into an ideal without quibbles; eee 
€ more th. g serve politics it has every DoW and Ha a Ee 
stoite goan flexible. However, it must be confessed faat 
intransigeance with many, in spite of it with some, 


HO. of 
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P, 

the doctrine which is the basis of Maurras’s political , “4 3 
alone possesses an appearance of solidity and coherene, "4 U 
counterpart would only be found in the Republican ae th | y 
ex-Sillon members, and they have been so shaken that th ot) m 
pression has become loose and counts for little at present Er ex. f 4 

: n 


The love of intellectual regularity which appears in the lite. Men, 
standpoint of the Action Française satisfics itself as wel mu 
political rigidity. But here the stiffness of the doctrine a this | : 
itself into violence whenever there is à chance. Di | : 
sarcasm abound in the speeches of the chief orators of the m 4 à 
Daudet, Lasserre, Montesquiou, Dimier—but disdain and aie 3 3 
are the offspring of intellectual pride, and there is more than th ! i 
in these men. They are all patriots, of a patriotism which tie 1 a 
evident purity of their public life places beyond all suspicion, Bit D de 
their patriotism expresses itself not in the warm outpourings of | à 
i Dérouléde or Madame Adam, but in the hatreds—no matter hov fv 
A reasoned—of Drumont. They love their country, but their | ù soi 
mental habit is chiefly a detestation of its enemies. Ask anyo y pa 
them whom he bates, he will never hesitate a second before giving {fis 
an answer. He hates the Jews with his main and might=nh rea 


practically every case he is a recanting Republican whom the i M. 
Dreyfus Affair has converted, and he has Drumont’s works onhis | tio 
finger tips—he hates all the métèques, or foreign intruders, whom | Ca 
be meets in literature, in the universities, in Government offices, T h 
&c., and whose disguises he never tires of pulling off; he hatesthe ff nc 


Freemasons as the chief guardians of the revolutionary humbi | att 
Which has deceived France for five generations; he hates th | 
Republican Government, the Presidents, the Premiers, the | to 
Ministers, and all the deputies; and last, but not least, he batei | 


the Bonapartists, the Liberal Catholics, the Liberal Royalists, a F i 
wishy-washy of all shades and parties, and, at the presni E : ; 
moment, I am afraid that it is only through resolute exercise 0 yf a 

| 


his will-power that he does not hate the Duke of Orleans. T 
Certainly the Action Française is an overheated party, 2 r | h 
atmosphere is the most electric that has been known 1 A a a 
-country since 1848. The results are such as may logically Ne fa 
seen. There is something distinctly revolutionary in the lange’ | 


and ways of the Neo-Royalists. eo might leg 

- Their meetings, their daily paper, the Action Française: oticed fo th 

be conducted by the most extreme Socialists. I bave ‘anol P: 

vi several times that when their orators mention the Re pty 


| the future, not the past, of course—they raise the same ap ll. Ht} na 
iy when they mention the King. The Action Française X vli E 
{ only of bravadoes, but threats. There is a permanent die Be ON 
they call the coup de force—i.e. the bodily removal at 


z ond ‘$ k EE fa EU 
lican authorities and the substitution by surprise © 


Re 


ns EE TONED TOP ay 
instead. Maurras has published a little book in 
prenne ts forth the advisability and practicability of this 
whic nd references to it are so frequent as to leave no doubt 
eto 4 ‘ion is familiar. As to minor instances they would be 
i ee In the last few days I copied two from articles by 


a numbe ae place he said that in case of a Bonapartist restora- 
at | Daudet ; a his friends would be with the people on the other side 
this | n he aD jcade against the usurper’s government ; in the other, 
wes | ol the A clearly as possible that Briand would never dare 
anf | be we he Action Frangaise, knowing well that his ‘hide’ 
a r 

a | sig be at stake. ee re talk and Southern bombast, but 
hi | 4 good deal of all this 1s ae à i n i ae 2i om e u 
the | these fire-eaters are no cowards, oe ee ny) ae no 5 to 
‘i | PE The Action Française announced a few weeks ago that 


M ndré Gaucher, one of its staf, possessed an excellent revolver, 
| which he always carries. Every now and then you will read in 
some paragraph, describing a row in which the writer played a 
part, some such sentence as the following: ‘My cane’ or ‘my 
fst administered to the ruffian the castigation he deserved.’ The 
reader cannot have forgotten the riots at the Sorbonne against 


te | 11. Thalamas, the insulter of Jeanne d’ Arc, nor the repeated mutila- 
his | tion of statues representing objectionable individuals. The 
m | Camelots du Roi, as they call themselves, certainly fight the police 


| bravely, and submit to the prison cheerfully. The assault, a few 
| months ago, of M. Briand by the camelot Lacour deserves special 
| ctention. The Neo-Royalists, chiefly under the inspiration of 
| Daudet, rely very much on the influence of ridicule. It appeared 
to them that if M. Briand got his ears boxed by a camelot, as 
President Fallières has had his beard pulled by Mathis, the 
ificrousness of his situation would weaken him more effectively 
pe“ a parliamentary campaign. Whereupon a young man of the 
ne of Lacour carried out the plan, broke through a file of soldiers 
aa A of official gentlemen surrounding M. Briand, and hit 
he a : Se then the assaulter has been in a penitentiary, where à 
~but ateate as a political prisoner—which is absolutely unfair 3 
fact ey Daudet never lays down his pen without recalling Me ; 
Eve M. Briand has been publicly punished and disgraced. 
De à à cursory examination of the daily L’Action Frans 
| | the moder pression of incredible vitality. ‘This paper is, ie 
Paris, ae Journalist’s point of view, the worst one can re 
ta for the man attentive to ideas and tired of chit-chat a 


Menes 
S : f Ga i 
nar not one is more interesting. The space given to za 


“aha by i “S, which in Le M atin for instance will occupy two 
$ No te ity square inches. Political news is almost as 
| ly Cha 3 “ol Convey an idea of the contempt these m 
am “t gossip. The leader is either a thoug 


Par 
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by Maurras, or one of Daudet’s indescribable Jam 0 q | 
produce the effect of a pantomime, and would be masta Whig | E 
their kind if they had not the trick of winding up with léces e | f 
tades. Every day the same Daudet, under the mend ii D 
Rivarol, tells personal news, in which the phrases bandit ae on y 
thief, etc., occur plentifully, and which are intersper r af v 
doggerel couplets, sometimes clever, often delign “hj p 
deliberately silly. Maurras, also under a pseudonym. J aif y 
makes a review of the papers, and indefatigably pe | a 
right. The articles on literature by Lasserre, on the tea + 
by André Gaucher, and on Art by Louis Dine p | r 
positive, trenchant and biassed, but virile and renei ~ à 
the platitudes with which the daily press is flooded pe 4 i 
now and then one may read articles, signed or pe B 
religious questions. Most of them, of a violently reaction p 
character, are incredibly poor stuff. I have no doubt that Dan | n 
never reads them, but what must Maurras—who does read nea | 1 
think of such inferior collaborators? - The concurrence of th $ P 
Action Française in a revolting deformation of Catholicism A 4 A 
fied with the name of orthodoxy, is its most objectionable poini. | i 
It is difficult to account for it otherwise than by political con | etc 
tingencies, raised as best they may to the rank of part of the pl 
‘monarchical doctrine. Maurras and most of his friends, being | v 
confessedly unbelievers, cannot possibly admit the basis on which | sx 
their theological correspondents are standing, and if they welcome D à 
this trash it must be for some reason which they would probably ! ap 
not like to explain. The rest of the paper is of entirely loal | we 
interest : column after column of minor Royalist news or fiery | Sp 
letters from provincial correspondents, showing what hold the f in 
paper and its doctrine have on distant subscribers. Every dy toy 
the reader is reminded that Briand has confessed the power ofthe M Re 
Action Française, and that the Court of Cassation could oly f al 
rehabilitate Dreyfus by falsifying an article of the code. Reprints | bi 
of all kinds are frequent, and nobody seems to mind; the readers M ve 
love what they get, and never have enough, for the paper is thet M E. 
mirror. Nothing can give a better idea of its general tone ee à 
some revivalist organs. The Action Française is a religion be 
might say sect—for charity is absent from its propagandis™ os + 
“at has the zeal, the fervidness, and the violence natural in sects À a 
3 Compare at present with these enthusiasts the decorous pe | i. 
prietors, readers, and writers of a newspaper like the Gaulois, f 2 a 
best representative of the older Royalist party. The contr p E 
almost ludicrous. With the very few exceptions which were meh 


tioned in the debates before the Haute-Cour in 1899, the = 
of ten years ago, even of three or four years ago—when the D 
x 


6 ee nn 
Francaise was yet much more the effort of a few literal) ame E 
> EF 
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action than a political reality—was i 
1 to action than a p reality—was not dying, 


yea y 7 : 
d s a struggle, nor was it dead, for a certain 


7 m à z 
iaf ps mE ace implie 

i yase é . re A aes ; ae 
S| fot the pi eople still cherished it: it was one of those things 
on, À pube" ° kept, not for themselves, but for their associations. It 
ot | pichet art of one’s coat-of-arms, or an elegancy, or a 


jrloOM , ap ; s 
as 22 fie Royalists of the real school not only did not try to 
e 


pos rente to their creed, they would have resented any 
win 


od | at joining them as a familiarity. In writing this I 
On, | stom how even one of the most open-minded Royalists spoke 
; | Sites himself, less than four years ago ; I remember the tone 
ate | iF his voice, the slightly pouting mouth, and the raised eyebrows, 

dhis final and careless verdict : Ces gens-là n'existent 


‘oppe 
as he dropp TO RE A ; 
pas pour nous. Loyalty was administered as an estate, from 


which the owner reaped the credit of being noble at a small ex- 
ense and of being faithful without any sacrifice. It is true that 
all the appearances of a living party were kept up. The Duke of 
Orleans was represented in Paris—as he is still—by a Bureau 
Politique, and sent messages through an official organ, the Corre- 
| spondance Nationale. There were then, as now, local committees 
in each département, which were supposed to prepare elections, 
etc. If one was to believe M. Anatole France, there existed com- 
plete lists of the prefects, high functionaries, ambassadors, étc., 
* ho were to be appointed if—not the coup de force, as Maurras 
ays, but the ‘ shifting of the wind,’ took place. All this was so 
like child’s play that the local committees seemed almost as 
| apocryphal as the lists. The Royalist deputies—five or six in all— 
} ere not elected on their ticket. The Royalist papers hardly ever 
spoke of the King : they opposed the Government, some violently 
| à He style of Drumont or Cassagnac, many in a decent perfunc- 
Rs Ru was all. Among these courteous adversaries of the 
al the re Le Gaulois, which is a less amusing Figaro, giving 
ie wa eae news, and read much more on account of Ee 
cr dings than for its politics. The Gaulois was 
with ie : its readers : dignified, though frivolous, and 50 ere 
bor M S to have no wishes. Its editor was, and still is, M. 
eyer, a Jew who was on the wrong side of fifty when he 


| eca ee . 
= Action E Christian. M. Arthur Meyer is the béte noire of the à 
E is Tan¢aise, and comes in for a tremendous share of abuse. Re 
: which must 


| ave oc 
| E cae to Daudet, but which probably 


e . 
ie ue on the Times. 
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Against the Gaulois the Action Française Carried on 


warfare, which the other paper with great dignity ignored h pi 
it was evident that beside M. Meyer there was somebody ii Ts j 
Neo-Royalists hated quite as much, but whom for cond Om thy i 
they only mentioned in veiled allusions. This, as jt $ Team D of 
was no other than the Comte de Larègle, the Successor gf | bn 
d'Haussonville at the head of the Bureau Politique, and the X. | pa 
official representative of the Duke of Orleans in France a | fol 
gentlemen at the head of the Bureau Politique could not b by \ 

amity with those in the Action Française. "Their spite pb = 
method, and even their aims, are too different. M. aud Ci 


was something like the semi-recognised ambassa 


whom the Republic feared no longer, while Maurras and his friend | 
h 


; i ; iament, ihe | 
financiers; in short, into all that the Bureau Politique made it; 1 


rule to treat respectfully. The same flag could not shield such 
antagonistic tendencies very long. Sooner or later, M, de | 
Larègle was sure to denounce indiscipline, and Maurras to expos 2 
treasonable neglects of duty. The Action Française had always | 
professed itself an entirely independent section of the Royalist f 
party and accepted the full responsibility of its acts; but indepen: | 
dence of this kind is only possible theoretically, and there mut f si 
have been numberless causes of friction. Maurras and his friends M 
claimed with regard to the official Royalist organisation exactly | 
the same freedom as Sangnier and the Sillon with the Episcopate. 
Logic made it a necessity for the Bureau Politique to act very | 
much as the French Episcopate have done. M. de Larégle could | 


not issue an Act of Conformity, but he could enforce discipline, E 
- and he tried to do it. 


On the 25th of November 1910 he drew up par ordre de Mon- | the 
seigneur le Duc d'Orléans a confidential circular which was Fe A 
round to the Royalist committees. ‘This circular only designated MD noy 


the Action Française by the phrase ‘independent Ror | 
groups,” but it was too clear that every word was aimed ES i | 
and meant to place it at last under the immediate jure a | 
the regular authorities. Its independence was recognised ise a 
opening paragraphs of the document, but, immediately Tn E 
wards, the abuse of Royalists by other Royalists wag fo o | 
the heads of the official Royalist committees were enjoined A 0 | 
accept the presidency of an Action Française meeting, ae to | 
the contrary, the Action Française groups were Te eee E 
attend the banquets, meetings, ete., organised by their oe in | 
to give the latter due notice if they held a public assembly ‘of benë | 
short, were duly placed among the rank and file instead email 
the brilliant free-lances they really are and intend D ; 
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ia ya leader, entitled ‘A Necessary Execution ? and 
Wf five days Evie staff, appeared in the Action Française. Jt was 
By | he y 1l ion of the Comte de Larègle as ‘a Dreyfusist 
th | ennaa of to-day, a man with no intelligence 

L A 

a | i e capacity inning > revelati 7 a 
e, f pui ê p This was only a beginning : more revelations were to 
M f pankrap™ 
ole | follow pin spite of a letter which the Duke of Orleans wrote 
e | In Le ly to his representative, in which he assured him of his 
in | immediate d threatened the Action Francaise with public dis- 


| confidence Be ot deal followed. More about the ‘ Bandit’ 
| approval henceforward he was uniformly called—about 
a Bee bu Meyer, about the Comte de Lamarzelle, the Comte 
‘Es ], the Comte de Lanjuinais, the Comte de Castillon, 
f ík p all fools or more or less unworthy, all disloyal servants 
hic Exiled Prince. During a fortnight Maurras daily filled 
fice columns of his paper with these denunciations, the tone of 
à which recalls unpleasantly the dangerously personal tone of the 
Jacobin clubs, and the substance of which often appears ex- 
iemely slight, but full of literary talent, of the most prudent 
iactics in spite of the style, and of incredible energy. At that 
sage the Duke of Orleans dealt a second and final blow by 
declaring all the leaders of the Action Francaise taboo. The 
| Prince gave their names in full and forbade any communication 
| withthem. Maurras and his friends received this sentence with 
renewed protests of loyalty and love, but they knew that the 
| Prince was deceived; their duty was to enlighten him, and he 
} could only be enlightened if all the facts of the case were placed 
| before the public so as to dispel the atmosphere created by traitors ; 
| therefore they would continue to say everything. f 
4 What came afterwards seems to me only like an ingenious 
se The Action Française owes a great deal, as I said above, 
Hae Drumont. Now Drumont is one of those men who. 
| ‘ae dE very intelligent, eager for facts, and fundamentally 
. ie ave a taste for the mysterious in politics, which is as mi 
A as the other extreme of thinking everybody ae 
“cannot es everything plain as the newspapers make a : 
Éntirel y aoe that he thought a Bill restrictive of HA a 
had the se against himself, and flew to Brussels = e me E 
Sem to i ice after him. Maurras, Daudet, and their i F 
Everyy PAR m e same propensity to see plots me PE ae 
the part of a ere is the explanation they give of t ‘ à ai "ane 
tader win) Older Royalists to gag and shackle them. | de 
of m See that it implies an admirable belief in the wicked- 
ankind. 
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M. de Larégle—so contend Maurras and Daudet, 4 
debt and personally despicable; he is an unscrupulous Spy iy F 


Consequently he is ready to do everything and anything begon, 2 
Meyer, on the other hand, is a Hebrew, and the only came tt | 

not capable of betraying is the Hebrew cause. Now, it i hei; Y p 
of received axiom among the people who know anything of mn on | ad 
politics that the big Jews are making use of the Republic a J de 
the financial conditions under this régime seemed to the Ut jf | be 
become precarious they would immediately take the a t | x 
steps to restore the Empire. The reign of Napol a Ap 


eon the Third | 
mow that Bona. 
of the Wealthy | 


was the heyday of their rising power, and they | 
partism now, as then, means the triumph 
bourgeoisie and the deceiving of the people. Add to this tha | 
Aristide Briand has no conscience, and you will have all the 
elements for a correct view of what was the plan framed by the « 
Bureau Politique. On the instigation of Meyer and of his friends | 
—Jewish financiers or French aristocrats who have married into 
Jewish families, or members of Parliament who think themselyes 3 
statesmen—Briand was ready to get the decree of banishment M 
against Prince Victor Napoleon repealed. In due time the Prine 
could have become President of the Republic, and, if advisable, 
Emperor. That he was in collusion with Briand was evident. Had | 
he not solemnly approved the policy of the Premier in his interviews } 
with Journalists at Moncalieri? Had he not given positive earnests M 
to the Freemasons by being in Rome without visiting the Pope } seo, 
almost on the morrow of his marriage with a Catholic princess? | ng 
On the other hand, there were numerous proofs of communications M 
between the writers on the Royalist Accord Social and those on 
the Briandist Démocratie Sociale. All this evidence was clear. f iesi 
But the plan could only be carried out if the faithful sheep-dogsin 
the Action Française were muzzled or hung, and that was what 
the bandit Larègle promised to do, and did try to do, through bis 
confidential instructions. Was it not fortunate that the poor dogs of. 
had turned against the false shepherd ? : i 4 
Such is the very black account we have read many times, a A aly 
can see every day taken for granted, in the Action Free mi 
Whether the plot which they congratulate themselves on ha jat 4 
exposed had any reality, and whether the conspirators are WIP | 


+ to D 
they are described, does not concern us. All we have to do à 
tell the facts as they appear to the dispassionate oui e 
can, however, point out that the evidence on which the ex | 


of the plot is based is entirely circumstantial, and we Siné FA 
say that Maurras and his friends are in good faith n° f hug | 

themselves as clear-sighted as loyal ; belief in the reali r | 
machinations against them is part of their intellectual pE 
ment. 
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apis the position in which the Royalist party is placed 
pui wha ce of these strange occurrences ? 
e 


à pen the Action Française is blamed and M. de Larégle is 


ju 


L pficia Jf the same events had taken place only four years 
à | pp ence of the Duke would have been final, and the 
w | 180, rançaise would have vanished and little commotion would 
7 | ae a Beds for the history of Royalists in those days interested 
lp pave be xcept themselves. But to-day things are very different. 
to | nobody € it is M. de Larègle who sinks, and, blamed as 


| approved as he is, 1 : 1 oe 

an itis Maurras who triumphs. First of all, he gets the benefit 
M pespected attention from the most different quarters. The 
of U 
Royalist rows at 


schism is the sub nt si 
Jard’s to M. Sangnier’s opinion. Then the Action 


ject of serious comments in every paper, ranging 


w f from M. Au à sn 
he | Francaise has a unique chance of numbering its adherents as 
dsj compared with those of the orthodox section of Royalism, and the 


| advantage is undoubtedly on its side. An ominous sign for 
2 ite Bureau Politique was the secession—from the very first day 
following the decision of the Duke—of M. de Lur-Saluces, his 
personal friend, and one of those who had been exiled by the 
| Haute-Cour for their attachment to his cause. This gentleman 
| hs been followed since by many others, who profess the same 
“aversion to what they generally call Jewish domineering. 

Long lists of names published in a newspaper are likely to 
«cure more attention than they deserve, and to leave one unduly 


} Pon. p: 
Lt ae Pius the Tenth to the Republic is gradually winning back 


à atholiog Mp oe a good many insufficient 
The Al ; Preparing once more the alliance 0 
x and it nd all this means success, not for the B 
Xciting B 5 parliamentary methods, but for the intransi 

nd revolutionary spirit of the Action Française 
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seems evident that Manrras is rapidly reconstruc 
party, but with the concurrence of its hitherto most nn" 4 
elements—viz. the country gentry, almost anony ton | 
officers, a sprinkling of clergy, tradespeople, ete, 
aloofness from the rich aristocracy, and his 
attitude with regard to the Bonapartists, hay 
bringing about these results. His policy h 
Pius the Tenth, one of concentration and 
sifted the monarchical doctrine from all its i 
away by just making it alive—if not ready to work—from thre | 
who held it as à useless jewel in a casket. This in itself e i 
een and has already had the contagious effects of à reve | 
ion. E 
The last question we have to answer concerns the 
large. How far is it affected by the influence of the Ac 
çaise? Questions of this nature are never solved by the rouh À 
production of numbers. The large majority in France would al { 
itself Radical, and yet nothing at the present moment is mor # 
inert and passive and, to be plain, more negligible than the Radial 1 
party, because they have only their name left and neither a pro 
gramme, nor men, nor convictions. They are just what the ol 
Royalists used to be. The Action Frangaise, on the most favour 
able calculations, cannot rely on more than a hundred thousand- 
that is to say, one in four hundred Frenchmen—but they are al 
in à yeasty condition, and that changes the position of ihe } 
problem. One ought to ask, not the proportion of Royalists among f 
Frenchmen, but their proportion among the small section of | 
Frenchmen who take an active interest in politics. No answers | 
possible, but the proportion would certainly be considerable. The li 
progress made by the Action Française in the last three years | 
an indisputable reality. \ 
Perhaps if Maurras, who is a true idealist, could see the curé | 
of his advance he would not be entirely satisfied. The Fu | 
Francaise men seem very anxious to make proselytes among n 
working classes. They have borrowed (from the Marquis dh | 
Tour du Pin) a complete sociology, the main lines of which A | 
to make them popular, and their constant pampering va it | 
national anti-Semitism is another element of sus Action 4 
seems very unlikely that the syndicates with which the jai 
Française is coquetting should accept the Royalist ne are | 
Corporative privileges are only safe under a monarch. re av AE 
too strong already to look round for protection, and they hott he 
that their movement develops itself independently throug adet | 
world, no matter what Constitutions it finds on its way- skers f 
may well, as he says, be at the elbow of the Parisian "° f 
a day of riot, but they would part company the next daJ- 


ling the R 


= 


Tong 


UNComprom; 
e gone far towar, | 
as been, like that y | 
elimination. : 


aa | 
SES a| 
Mpurities and taken i | 


country g 4 
tion Fran. | 
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side his faithful, to which Manrras appeals most 
ass; ge 7 of the smaller proprietors or manufacturers whom 
ngly js tha es, and who have gradually come to mistrust a 
sogligi Scare" rgy is exceptional because responsibility 


Im ica : ich ene 

UE synd ent m oh Uy has re-awakened among tł 

ite | Govern : non-existent. He has re-i ed among them the 
F 5 


tiny | js almo nt yearning for ‘a man,’ or, as it is often put, for a 
ath: | png dorm This, it cannot be doubted, is now alive in France. 
ta f gendarme # à the profit of the Prince, will it even turn to the 
hes | But will it a prince— Victor Napoleon rather than Philippe 


ni | poft of F Tt is exceedingly doubtful. Perhaps its sole effect 
105 | then the tendency evident in M. Briand as well 
sa À will Clemenceau to play the ‘man,’ or the gendarme, when- 
de A is a chance. Both have been ‘princes’ more than 
ae. en loved or hated accordingly. As it is, the system 
the Action Francaise cannot be popular, and that 


at | once, and Re 
mn | rished by : 5 5 : 
: pe heir instinctively showing mostly its negative or 


igh accounts for t : aco 5 Ss DE ; 

all | revolutionary aspect, while praising aff the time its positive virtue. 
oe À There is one person whom I have throughout mentioned rather 
ial | asa quantity than as an individual—the Duke of Orleans. We 
w | cannot conclude this chapter of his history without a word con- 
di | cerning the relation between him and the Action Francaise. For 


i | the present the latter have made his position so uncomfortable that 
= | he may never forgive them. They have actually ‘kidnapped 


al | him just when he had the greatest reasons for being discontented 
te | with them, and while lavishing the most respectful expressions of 
mg j attachment for him, they still continue day after day to lead away 
o f old soldiers from his regular troops. One may imagine the day 
& f vien he will find himself practically alone on one side and his 
t | adoring rebels on the other, compelled at last to go over to them 
: E ind to confess that they were right and he was wrong. 

i Maurras and his friends seem néver to have realised the false- 
4 { ss of the situation in which they placed him. They simply 
1 D Tel in the pleasure of fighting and the sense of victory. Once 


ie | More their hatreds get the better of their love. But do they love 


i Roue of Orleans as much as they imagine? Perhaps not. on 

e | an ‘cle published in the hottest of the crisis Daudet as muc = 

eo ae that the Duke believes little or not at all in the succes 

n | “own cause, and Maurras has tried to justify hi 
| 


Y a re 
ra markable 


s disobedience 


reasoning. As long as the pe a re 5 
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brought now, as in 1908, is that the Action Franca; 
undoubtedly sincere in wishing the return of a E 
modelling of the political frame of France, but th T 

fixed a great deal more on the present than on the ~ jtteatin | Ei 
pleasure of fighting enemies than on the results of viaa on i, | 
consciousness of thinking right than on the rahe » On th | 
tender ; and finally that they are very much, with p fho Pp 
latter, in the position of the lover bullied by his mice 
popular comedy, and expostulating with her in me w 
speech : ‘Is it any business of yours that I am in love viR 
Their situation is a paradox, but I have said enough t nh 
the maradox may be productive of tangible effects. 


Men. ah | 
and. 


1 
| 
: 
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NATIONAL INS URANCE AGAINST 
INVALIDITY AND OLD AGE 


A REPLY TO MR. CARSON ROBERTS 


I 


Is the December 1910 number of this Review Mr. Carson Roberts 
ges an alarming account of the expenditure to which the 


2 wantry is committed under the provisions of the Old-Age Pension 


ra 


» Act and of the additional burden on national finance which would 
» be the result of the intended proposal to supplement the system 
of old-age pensions by a subsidised scheme of insurance against 


} wvalidity on lines resembling those characterising the German 


xheme of invalidity. As a remedy he proposes a scheme of his 


} ‘vn, which in the further course of this article will be referred to 


€ . 5 . . 
a the scheme,’ and which, according to its inventor's allega- 


{ "on, will, besides providing much more extensive benefits than 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
A 
| 


| Sandch 
f milion 


fm 


te German scheme, enable the State subsidy to be permanently 
: ect to the annual sum of ten millions, being twenty-six 
"ions less than the annual cost which the combined effect of 


the Old-Ace Bea < : Me 
D via E Pension Act and of the projected invalidity insurance 


ly entail according to Mr. Roberts’s estimate. I 
show : (a) that the scheme cannot carry out what it 
Character Promise ; (b) that it is to a large extent of an illusory 
only be obt and (c) that the saving which it would effect could 
those eee by taxing adult persons now living for the benefit 
theme, in A are unborn or still in their early childhood. The 
člebrated zA bears à véry strong resemblance to the will of the 
| Mr. Thellusson, who, by starving his children and 


ilq < 5 : 7 p 
ue tried to turn his great-grandchildren into multi- 


Mopose to 
| Sems to 


If 
CES 7 £ 
ane, When in full operation, is to compel every wage 
oes a8 attained the age of sixteen years and whose 
not exceed 1561. to pay 4d. on every £ a 


e tr À : > N 
Ustworthiness of the estimate see my obser i 
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: J! 
received, and in return to provide the benefits 
below (sub III). Every wage-earner belonging to th; 
who has not attained the age of twenty years when th 3 j 


comes into operation is to be deprived of the benefit 7 schen, | de 
Age Pension Act and to be compelled to join the sche the a if 
above the age of twenty and below the age of sixt > Persos on 


have the choice between retaining the benefit of the Gael an 
Pension Act or joining the scheme? The carrying ont A ef les 
method of option is practically impossible, as the following, mn 2] 
vations will show. 5 0 el wil 

Large classes of persons who are now entitled to the beng | on 


of the Old-Age Pension Act would be unable to join in th 
as they are not Wage-earners, or as they earn wages exceeding | pol 
the prescribed maximum. Shopkeepers and hucksters, farmen | 
and market gardeners, fishermen, boatmen, cab-drivers, tals, | 
dressmakers, cobblers, barbers, hairdressers, and many othr 
classes of traders working on their own account; children rh | 
assist their parents without receiving wages may all becom k 
entitled to old-age pensions, and none of them can acquire af 
claim to the benefits of the scheme.’ | 

The option would therefore have to be exercised exclusively | 
by the persons subject to compulsory insurance, but how are the | but 
to be ascertained? Is a paper resembling the census paper tole | five 
sent round to every householder, requiring him to state the nam } con 
of all persons under his or her care who earn wages and whi | age 
yearly earnings do not exceed 1561.? Are persons whose nane | 
are omitted to be deprived of the benefit of the option? Is there D con 
any time limit for the exercise of the option? Each of the | 


e Scheme | sat 


foll 


ear 


cou 
by. 


questions requires an answer, and every possible answer PP “dls 
the way to fresh difficulties. i d| iw 

But these difficulties are not the only ones nor the p A 
serious. The scheme—as will appear hereafter—is of s a 
cated nature, and a considerable part of the benefits whic y Pg 
intended to confer are contingent on events which it 18 Bh: on 
to foresee. When the time comes at which the renunciat Aa 


the pension becomes a practical reality the persons s ate £! 
that reality will say that they did not understand what tation 0 
doing, that they were induced by misleading TPE pos e | 
give up their birthright for a mess of pottage. alee 

to resist their appeals? 


* I assume that as to persons between the ages of twenty ae 
scheme would provide that the election is binding notwithstan 
the declarants. ns 107 

* Voluntary insurance is to be allowed without limit; but oe subsidi 
to compulsion are not to have the benefit of the Coan ii fort 
permission to participate in an unsubsidised scheme is no equ 
of the claim to an old-age pension. 
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qui oxy scheme of insurance bas no reason of existence 

5 compo nded to benefit those who by nature are improvi- 

aftless ; these, in so far as they have reached the age 

De all be left out if their participation is to depend 

Tf all the benefits of the scheme were as clear 

helt © a they are obscure and doubtful, no person of thrift- 

jd clog himself with a permanent charge of nearly 

his wages if he could obtain an old-age pension 
any contribution. 

nsiderations show that the introduction of the scheme 


pabits WOU 
on 


on the prope 
à atislactory Í 


» point of VIEW: n 


The main features of the scheme may be summarised * as 

follows : i 
| (a) As mentioned above, every wage-earner’ whose annual 

 amings do not exceed 1561. is to be compelled to join and to pay 
eniributions amounting to 4d. in the pound on the wages earned 
by him or her. 

(b) Old-age pensions are to be payable at the age of seventy, 
but the ‘age of claim’ is to be reduced ‘ by one year for each 
fve years of contribution,’ with the result that a person who has 

contributed for fifty years becomes entitled to his pension at the 

age of sixty ° (see p. 959). 

‘The minimum pension ’ is to be ‘ twenty times the average 
tribution, or one-third of the average earnings `” (p. 960). 

5 (c) “Permanent pensions of adequate amount’ are to be 
. Mao by those who become permanently incapable of 
a me at any time after the age of twenty ` (p. 960). 

or married women there are special survivorship 


4 
hk AS far as possible, I shall uso Mr. Carson Roberts's own language. The 
m “88 indicated in bracket t ft i d to above 

No definiti tets are the pages of the article referred to a oe Per 

tan clerks on of the term wage-earner is attempted. Are commercial ani 
panies, and er chemists’ assistants, engineers, secretaries of 
mon Re os ers receiving salaries to be included? ae 
dures the ; 6 it 18 stated to be one of the merits of the scheme the : f 
Š itis E at which pensions may be claimed to sixty.” This is misleading, — 
te ually ; ae from the passage quoted in the text that the age of claim Le 
a old-age donc eed and that it will take fifty. years before any person can cou 

"The ee on attaining the age of sixty. 
RS misleading Te “minimum pension” as used by Mr. 
ane Pension ibs l t gives the reader the impression that un 
i e his is far ie than one-third of the average earnings, Ses 
taa re, Roberts to om being the case. The expression ‘ minimum pension ‘rib’ 
ith, whe the ere the pension which may be claimed when 4 aes ee 
‘at iponea the o ibed aze—soventy or sixty-five or sixty, as the PAM 
: Moy, ; Ponds on ae 1m for a few years the pension is increased, bu í ; 
12 the ordin e amount of contributions paid, and there 15 

ary sense of the word. | 3 


Roberts is inaccurate 
der no circumstances — 
but as shown below, oe 


a 
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rs 1 
pensions, one half of the contributions during married | 
taken into calculation, in addition to the woman’s p : 7 
. , iha q 5 J: 3 cons: | 
butions’ (p. 960). The scheme gives a married woma if 00 


when left with children under the age of sixteen, even i ep | e 
she be not of age to claim a pension’ (p. 968). “Su af jn 
provided for the widow and orphans of a Wage-earner pe a | 
latter reach the age of sixteen years’ (p. 960). ntil ft | as 
(e) * Emigrants and those who reach the wag. 
wish to set up in business for themselves are allowed to te | dhe 
the contributions made by them or their employers ’ (p. on) * | | 
(f) A subsidy is to be paid to ‘the friendly societies" ny | i 
‘ those corporations who have worked to build up inetrana A | 
mutual effort,’ enabling their ‘ benefit scales to be increased Wer E 
15 per cent.’ (p. 969). E 
(g) It is suggested that at some later stage the contribution 
could be increased by 2d., payable exclusively by the employer, À 
whose liabilities under the Employers’ Liability and Workmen' 
Compensation Acts would thereupon cease and be replaced by an 
enlargement of the benefits of the scheme (p. 972). 
(h) ‘The scheme . . . would not entail a tithe of the regula: 
tions and instructions which the German scheme requires’ 
(p. 963). ‘Wage classes, penalties and forfeitures, investiga: 
tions of various kinds, adjustments and other administrative con 
plications would be swept away ’ (p. 970). Medical certificates | 
are not to be made the basis of any claim (this is not assertedin | 
direct language, but the question on p- 967 : ‘Is it well to make f 
medical certificates the basis of claim?’ as it appears in the con | 
text can have no other meaning). . 
Each of the matters enumerated above requires sepatilt 
examination. 


. > | ire 
e limit of Ol, ang | ih 


IV 


Mr. Carson Roberts, in bringing forward his ‘ simple ; wi | 
of contribution, has overlooked the fact that there are ail 
classes of the population whose remuneration to a large di a | 
consists of board and lodging, or of lodging without baie | 
board without lodging, and that there are other er. the | 
receive the whole or part of their remuneration in tips | 
public, or by way of commission, or by means of 2 Be the 
goods which they sell on account of their masters. n must è 
of all these classes of persons some yearly income 


ê 

de they Om | 
assessed, both for the purpose of ascertaining whether i i de 
5 choc 


| 
4 


fit on fe 
case 


An instance of this came before the courts in a recent e who 
question had arisen whether the yearly earnings of a ship’s aie "950, 2° 
Compensation under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, excee the prof be 
which it was proved that part of his emolument consisted in 

allowed to make on the sale of whisky to passengers. 
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fey ia compulsory provisions and for fixing the amount of the 
bn. der the ys, Even in the case of persons whose wages are 
nts, | PL ue in money the assessment of the average yearly 
by _ pire necessary ; for the purpose of ascertaining whether or 
ug, | jpoomne 1 „nings are below the maximum limit of 1561. The 

| pot thett © ly incomes for all classes must be continued 


ment of veer: ’ . 3 i . R 
38505 ear, as otherwise 1t cannot be ascertained whether 


ar t : 4 ae 
from Te of a particular person, which were originally below 
the rT od limit, have in the meantime been increased so as 


rescriped DY } 
E oi such limit and vice versa. 
io 


V \ 


The statement according to which the minimum’ old-age 
pension will be ‘ twenty times the amount of the average contri- ; 
tation or one-third of the average earnings,’ requires somewhat 
areful examination. It cannot mean that a pension equal to 
me-third of the average wages is to be paid irrespectively of the 
number of contributions received. This would contradict the 
“rile repeatedly brought forward as one of the main characteristics 


ts | of the scheme, according to which ‘the benefits vary in exact 
It | proportion to the contributions’ (p. 970). For the same 
Où } reason it cannot mean that a person who has paid his or 


ler contributions during the whole of the period during 
f ‘hich he or she was compelled to insure is entitled to 
oe ma one-third of his or her average wages; for if 
| D” peas the meaning the benefits obtained for seventeen 
e ; ontributions ° by a person who is fifty years old at the 
oo the scheme comes into operation would be equal to 
at the tamed for forty-six years’ contributions by a person who, 
teen commencement of the operation of the scheme, 1s only 
à es old. There is, therefore, only one possible meaning 
| chimed te equal to one-third of the average wages `! may be 
y a person who has paid his contributions uninter- 


$ ’ 
F As tot ib > 
W | tote (A. te naa of the word ‘ minimum’ in this context ses above, sub III, 
he | ™stponi rder not to complicate my argument I disregard the consequences of 


AT ng the age claim. 


he | 

JE. ths c e Case of person 3 d fifteen years old at 
 imencem, s who are respectively fifty an een y 

ne oe eee one the operation of the scheme the pensions would be payable f 

be | e expressi À respective ages of fifty-seven and sixty-one years 3 a 

ne | 4 ons “average contributions’ and ‘ average wages require some 


à n. A Roberts, must mean 


en to mean the quotient 
ved in periods of 
concerned was 


Average W. > A 
7 y dividi ages’ would generally be tak I 
X nent by à the aggregate sum ‘of weekly wages recel 

Mploymers ne Dumber of weeks during which the person 
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Ry fy 
ruptedly during the whole period ; that is to Say, from i : iB. J 
ning of his or her sixteenth to the end of his or h Me begin D i 
year. If during any part of the period the contribut: Sati | p 
remained unpaid the pension suffers a proportionate 2 Shay |b 
The practical effect of this is, that only in the ne eduction = 
almost impossible combination of circumstances can | d 
pension become payable to anyone. It is hardly conceivable ll PP 
a person should have been in uninterrupted receipt of war, taj al 
forty-five years, that during the whole time he should see for | fu 
been ill, never have been unemployed, and that he honi a | 
have earned more than the prescribed minimum. Peron J a 
during part of the time have been Wage-earners, and ee a 
another part have earned their living in other ways, would a l a 
receive a small portion of the full pension, and the same oa E 
be the case with persons who during part of the time have earne 
wages exceeding the minimum. During the period of transition 
—that is to say, during the first fifty years after the introduction | 
of the scheme—no one could possibly become entitled to the full : al 
pensions, and the pensions of a very large number of persons | th 
coming under the scheme would probably be considerably les } co 
than the five shillings to which many of them are entitled under th 
the present law, without having to pay any contribution. bn 
le 
m 
VI 0 
The scheme is to include “permanent pensions of adequale Tas 
amount claimable by those who become permanently incapable to 
of further work at any time after the age of twenty.’ What isio ra 
be considered an adequate amount? Is it to be equal in all cases al 
irrespectively of the previous duration of the insurance? Bi | à 
to continue until the age at which the old-age pension becom 
payable is reached, or is it continued beyond that age? All E z 
questions are left unanswered by Mr. Roberts, nor does he attemp! $ 
to make an estimate of the cost of these pensions. The fi 
statement appears on p. 967 : ‘ Although earlier infirmit ant | 
recognised, age and not invalidity is treated as the more pees: E « 
claim,’ but I cannot find any trace of the method by which t i à 


pensions are included in the so-called ‘ special ben fi 
which Mr. Carson Roberts says (on p. 971) : ‘ No sca 
Special benefits, other than that of the survivorship Pe 
married women, has as yet been named, because it 1S P 
fo make this the element of elasticity in the finans, 
The old-age pensions (which he calls ‘ retiring pensions à 
be the only fixed element, the design being in other or 
offer provisionally such special benefits as are safely "i 


102 
rop of 
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e surplus income,” and to obtain final equilibrium 
and outgoings by increasing these special 


re 0 x 
peast income : à : 
he financial barometer—represented in this 


1 
peter and when : 


tay | penefi an actuarial syndicate—indicates that it is safe to 
= jostan? thus the ‘permanent pensions of adequate amount’ of 
fan | dos 971 become ‘ elements of elasticity.’ They are 


o 0 
ful |p. 960 have substantial shadows which in a dim and distant j 
tha | at pe become materialised by an ‘ actuarial syndicate.’ To 

ain language, the ‘adequate permanent pensions of 

e amount, claimable by those who become permanently 

Le of further work,’ only exist for the purpose of window- 

y cannot be deemed a tangible part of the scheme, i 


t so looked upon by its inventor.” 


ever À adequat 
Who À incapab 
ing | dressing ; the 

| and they are NO 


D—< 
= 
So = 


ned VII 


As the survivorship pensions to be paid to widows and the 
fill allowances to be paid to orphans are also to be provided out of 
{ that mysterious surplus income which has been referred to in 
les | connexion with the invalidity pensions, and, like these, belong to 
“the ‘element of elasticity ’—that is to say, to the uncovenanted 
mercies of the scheme—it is unnecessary to refer to them at 
length, but one or two questions occur as regards the precise 
meaning of Mr. Carson Roberts’s somewhat loose phraseology. 
On p. 967 he says of the scheme : ‘ It treats the married woman 
as an active member of the community, who contributes her work 
io maintain her husband’s service and to tend the rising gene- 
| tation, and it gives her a title to a special survivorship pension 
about equal to that of a woman who has maintained herself. It 
: elves her help when left with children under the age of sixteen, 
or e" though she be not of age to claim the pension.’ (The italics 
= D =e mine.) To an unsophisticated mind the expression “ sur- 


a 
2 
= 


t } vivorshi S DA ; a 4 
dl te pension” contained in the first part of this passage om 
if inst Indicate a pension payable to a widow as from her 
i: nd’s death, but this is inconsistent with the second part of ies 

et 13 

+ Th 
jis Pl thème ee ession ‘surplus income’ requires explanation. In the case of a Fat 
ty frat instance bee Sao the income oilan yis Sia oher Fe 

À r a 4 . eos . f -i i 
o | the re Pplied to pay the claims arising in the year tor ae eae 


gular scale : : 

ie a fixe scale; the scheme may then provide that the w 
i e remanto entage of the wireline is to be added to capital; in the latter TE = 

M benefits» LUE Come would be surplus income available for the so- ed epee 


3 i ible 
unless thee’ Mt. Carson Roberte’s h lations would be quite impossible 
of the po Whole surpl Bao Ata to be the meaning 

ef urplus was capitalised. This also ae is to accumu 


ite at CRS passag i 

foe tt interest, Reever, appearing on p. 959 : ‘ All surplus i 3 remain 

4 ont _tbecial eee ; ll surplus is to be accumula me 

al Tefera moe Roberts, on p. 967 (sub IL). roundly abuses invalidi 
Ene (aes m sm as one of the specially objectionable features of 
y observations, sub XIII). É 


N 


El 
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ta | 
the passage, which leads to the inference that the suryi | 
pension, as distinguished from the allowance for Youns ttt = 
is not payable to a widow before she has reached the a a e 
an insured person becomes entitled to an old-age pensi Which dE : 
regards the scale of this so-called survivorship pension, it a a] e 
on p. 960 that ‘one-half of the hushand’s contribution fies: | : 
married life’ is to be ‘taken into the calculation jn ain 
to the woman’s own contribution.’ The mention san | 
married woman’s contributions seems to assume that she ken | 
as a Wage-earner, comes under the scheme, and might lea tt | 
conclusion that a widow who is not herself insured has no aa | 
to the survivorship pension, but I suppose Mr. Roberts means | 
that a widow who is insured on her own account can, on attaining | : 
the prescribed age, claim the survivorship pension, as well as the | b 
pension to which she is entitled in her own right. As the amont | s 
of the survivorship pension depends exclusively on the contribu. b 
tions made by the husband during marriage, it must in many cases f fi 
be extremely small. Mr. Carson Roberts’s allegation (on m 
p. 968) that the survivorship pension is ‘about equal to that of | of 
a woman who has maintained herself ’ is, therefore, not in accord- 
ance with the facts, and the rhetorical flourish about ‘woman | 
being treated as an active member of the community’ appears | 
quite meaningless, when it is remembered that the benefit in M 
question is only intended for a very limited class of married | in 
women, and, moreover, that it is one of those “ special benefits’ l C 
which are to come out of a problematical surplus. th 
a 
po 
VIII | to 
The passage on p. 960 stating that ‘ emigrants and those who | be 
reach the wage limit of 3l., and wish to set up in business for ob 
themselves, are allowed to reclaim the contribution made by meg dE 
or their employers,’ must, I assume, be interpreted as po E i 
that the following classes of persons are entitled to the rss = 
the whole of the contributions made by them or on ther be ia à 
(a) persons who leave the United Kingdom with the ine E. 
of establishing their home in another country ; (b) ee iG, Te 
wages have been raised so as to exceed the yearly sum SA not À gi 
(c) persons who take up an occupation in which re ges 0) À to 
wage-earners. As regards the persons coming under + avant Dot 
and (c), it is not clear whether they are bound to take a de 
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their pension would be computed exclusively on the 
se 


i | in that ca contributions made after the beginning of their second 

te, À pasi8 of the It is not stated whether Mr. Carson Roberts in his 

hic | members ies allowed for the sums required for the repayment 

As fT esti ations, or whether these, like the invalidity pensions 

ited f contr widows’ benefits, depend on the ‘surplus’ and the 

hg m syndicate,’ and like these are ‘ elements of elasticity.’ 

ion sactuarid >y 

the | å 

eli, IX 

: | The promised subsidy to ‘the pee societies and those cor- 
5 7 rorke uud up insurance by i 

i vations who have worked to id up insurance by mutua 


oe (p. 969) is clearly one of the contingent ‘ special benefits,’ 
à ; 


i , but the light-hearted way in which these bodies are mentioned | 
mi wholesale, without any regard to the many differences existing | 
m | between them respectively as to scope and nature of work, 
565 financial position, conditions of membership, methods of manage- 
on ment, &c., is only one of the many proofs of the superficiality 


of the methods by which the scheme has been constructed. 


X 
On p. 972 an enlargement of the scheme is foreshadowed, 
involving the repeal of the Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts. Mr. Carson Roberts says that at present 
the employers cover their liability under these Acts by insurance 
‘at premiums which range from one to two pence in the wage- 
pound.’ When the proposed enlargement takes place they are 
to pay twopence in the wage-pound, and the compensation is to 
be paid out of the fund. ‘The fatuity of this suggestion must be 
obvious to any person acquainted with the scope of the Acts m 
mc The scheme insures wage-earners whose yearly earn- 
1006 1 not exceed 1561.; the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
mic, petite to a much wider class than the class of ees 
. includes a be deemed wage-earners under the scheme, ee 
ict oa à Persons belonging to the class whose Sn : 
ecopnice. 2501.,—the scheme, even when it 1s fully-fle ge ; 
gives a ži total incapacity only as a ground of claim; the Ac 
otal, ee for compensation in the case of partial, i T 
tor wi se acity,—the scheme, after its enlargement, wil pro 
descrip S and orphans in the half-hearted and ambiguous 
classo F Ove ,—the Act gives a claim to compensation to a Se ° 
aad the int) Therefore, a repeal of the Acts 10 T eo 
u, “Ubstitution of the scheme, besides imposing larger 


Ag D orde > RI PER 
tout of fee to complicate the argument I leave the Employers Liabili "y 
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sacrifices on the employers (on Mr. Roberts’, own 
would be of considerable disadvantage to the work 

But this is not all. The insurance of accident 
course of employment ought not under any circu 
mixed up with the general insurance against in 
former involves a classification of risks and a corr 
fication of premiums, and cannot be made d 
duration of the period of insurance, while the latter does 
admit of classified premiums, and must, on any sound contribute, 
system, depend at least in part on the length of ing at 
lump the two things together with a uniform system 
would be an injustice to everybody concerned, and ¢ 
plication of risks which no method of calculation could possibly 
manage to cope with.” 


Showy; 
men,}5 Wit, 


8 arisin i 
mstanceg 


‘ e 
SE onding Classi. 


XI 
According to Mr. Carson Roberts ‘the scheme . . . Would not 
entail a tithe of the regulations and instructions which the German 


ti 


urance, Mp | 
of premiums, | 
Teate à com. À 


scheme requires’ (p. 963), and ‘ wage-classes, penalties, and for. | 


feitures, investigations of various kinds, adjustments of account, 
and other administrative complications would be swept away’ 


(p. 970). In order to test the justification of these allegations it M 


will be necessary to inquire into the machinery for the adminis 
tration of the insurance funds and the methods for collecting 
contributions and dealing with claims for pensions. Mr. Roberts 
assumes that the funds will be invested at 3} per cent., and 
ultimately produce an income exceeding fifty millions (see his 
Chart opposite to p. 973). The capital value of the investments 
would, therefore, amount to over 1,400 millions (about twice 
the amount of the British National Debt).%* The total 
income from all sources would ultimately amount to off 


** Mr. Carson Roberts says that if the extra 2d. in the pound were ae 
the contributions ‘the insurances against premature invalidity or deat WE 
+ .. be raised to an ample scale with one-third pay as a mimmum, nd evel 
forecast is mere guesswork, and not based on any actuarial calculation, 4 
if the predicted result were certain it would be of no advantage toitis ay, oF 
who, under the present law, are entitled to claim more than one-third Et left 
those who are now deemed ‘ workmen’ under the Act, but would be en 
out of the scheme. 

* I entirely approve of ‘ Accident Assurance’ as a separate GE the Wor 
and would be glad to see it substituted for the liability existing ne unsstit 
men’s Compensation Act, 1906. The working of that Act has been Paper by 
factory in many respects. Ses on this subject a very interesting national Jar 
John Gray Hill, read in 1910 at the London Conference of the Inter 


3 vi 
1 Any sound scheme of invalidity insurance would, of course, ue 
overlapping of accident claims and ordinary invalidity se the rs 
à The investment of such huge suma would, of course; dep jos of À 


3 A «= opltloe 
interest, but it is hardly worth while to discuss the financial dific 
scheme. 


the 


1 


Association. de ag 


SIN 


validity 1e T | 


ependent on the | 
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workmel f 


of insures | 
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x ions — the same sum would have to be dis- 
sight 4 pensions, repayments of contributions, subsidies to 
purse ocieties ‘ preventive treatment for certain diseases, and 
fried EN incentives to attain proficiency or to acquire the 
e of greatest value to the nation’ (see p. 972). Not one 
palities ain the whole of Mr. Roberts’s article as to the con- 
vord 18 of the authority or board which is to superintend this 


the | cl undertaking. Is it expected that it should be con- 
lot ei without regulations or without complicated accounts? 
ory uc 


ie i XIT 
i ! The method of collection and payment proposed by Mr. 


berts 15 described on p. 971. As far as IT- understand, it is 


sy k as follows *° : In the case of persons subject to 


intended to wor 
compulsory insurance the employers are to pay the contributions 


af each employee to the local post office (having previously 
deducted the employee’s share of such contribution from his or 
her wages). Hach insured person is provided with a book, and 
each contribution is receipted in that book. When the time comes 
for claiming the pension its amount is ascertained by a process 
which Mr. Carson Roberts calls a ‘simple summation of contri- 
butions’; I suppose he means that the amount of the pension is 
such fraction of the aggregate amount of the contributions as is 
found when the proper formula of calculation is applied. The 
pension is then to be paid in regular instalments by remittances 
from the post office. In the case of a person not subject to 
compulsion the procedure is the same, except that the insured 
person himself or herself has to make the payment. ‘The formula 
pute the amount of the pension must, of course, be 
ae from the formula applied in the case of compulsory 
fee A as the benefit of the Government subsidy is to be con- 
The r class which is subject to compulsion.” a 
ES n are funds must for obvious reasons be aamin 
of the rately from the unsubsidised fund. The administrators 
subsidised funds have to see: (a) that every person subject 


19 

I ` À 5 , 
and in ae amplified Mr. Roberts's somewhat bald statement on this subject, 
irections. 8 so have tried to give the most favourable interpretation to his TEA 

20 Mr Rob 
tt, on th oberts says, ‘The scheme places no limit upon vol 1 
Case of TA a hand, it strictly limits tho assistance given by the State ae a 
f EE © earn over 156}. per annum. What it offers to them De: "967. 
„cording to nee: and of any cost in regard to administration ( at 
come may b is the State is to insure every person, whatever his post! ner, 
pout of ae free of all charges. What possible reason can there be E 
| competitie and what would the insurance companies hav oe À 
ži ition? In the case of all Continental State insurance Sra 


à amou a > age 
y Msurance nt of earnings is always made a condition ofa 


untary membership, 
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to compulsion pays his contributions; (b) that tio MN 
earnings exceed the prescribed limit is allowed to join me | à 
sidised scheme; (c) that no one whose earnings have ee © sh, | 
the limit, but have increased so as to exceed ifn allo clay | 
continue his or her contributions ; (d) that the Wed ty | 


: Sige aggregate J 
of the contributions paid in any year by any i MO Un 


Insured erso L 


neither less nor more ** than the prescribed percentage of wa £ | J 
The objects enumerated under (a), (b), and (c) cannot pis iy ‘+ 
be accomplished unless penalties be imposed on employers, ly E 
employees who neglect to perform the duties incumbent on the | 
under the scheme, or who make false statements, It rani 
remembered in this connexion that the employers include = i 
householder who keeps one or more domestic servants, and ever | R 
trader—however small his trade may be—who employs one o | 3 
more assistants. E, 
As regards the object referred to, under (d), it has been shown | 7 
above, sub LV, that the remuneration of the Wage-earning class, in| r 
many cases, is not received in money from employers, and that, fd p 
therefore, the payment of contributions by means of the deduction | tl 
of a fixed percentage of the money wages is impracticable. It will | th 
be found on a consideration of the matter that if the compulsory f 4 
contributions are to depend on the carnings of the insured persons, | ag 
the class system is unavoidable.?2 If the class system is tobe f in 
avoided the only alternative system would be the one adoptedin ti 
France, where the compulsory contribution is a uniform fx | o 
sum for each adult male, and another uniform fixed sum for each na 
female and each youth. he 
XIII i 
According to Mr. Carson Roberts there need be no adjudica- in 
tion as to claims, because the contribution book tells its own tale, : 
but surely this is not enough. Even in the case of old-age Pe! f «j 
sions, payable under the scheme, the claimant must prove E | “ 
her age, and the genuineness of the entries in the book must” J 4, 


fon 4 


on the amount of the contributions, and no maximum contribution E 

* In Germany the earnings of each class of employment are fc classes Ë 
local authority; on the basis of that assessment the division we inted a 
effected. The Austrian Bill also adopts the class system. ded on t 
sub XIV., Mr. Roberts’s statements on Austrian law are foun 
erroneous information. 
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ermanently incapable of further work,’ must in some 


ho bee sie some authority that he comes within the definition, 

say on able to see how, in the case of such a claimant, a 
ox | god 1 8 tificate can be dispensed with. 
lt À medical ms after all that organisation and regulations, com- 
une | ee nts, penalties, wage classes, and medical certificates 
ibe | Bee ay adjuncts of any scheme having the characteristics 
s, | aren 1 out as special attractions of Mr. Roberts’s pro- 
hk D ghich are held ou p 
and | posais. 
em f XIV 
k | The foregoing observations have proved: (a) that Mr. 
ar D Roberts’s option proposal is unworkable, and that if the scheme 


were to be introduced at all the method for its introduction would . 
have to be changed ; (b) that under the scheme large classes of 
persons who are now entitled to the benefits of the Old-Age Pen- 
sion Act would be left unprovided for ; (c) that the old-age pension 
payable under the scheme would not reach the promised third of 
the average wages, except under quite special circumstances, 
- that many of the old-age pensions would amount to less than five 
shillings a week, and that it would take fifty years before any old- 
age pension could be payable at the age of sixty; (d) that the 
invalidity pensions and other special benefits held out as attrac- 
tions of the scheme, having to be provided out of an undefined and 
problematical ‘surplus,’ are of a merely contingent and uncertain 
nature, and cannot be relied upon; (e) that Mr. Carson Roberts 
has failed to grasp the administrative difficulties which his scheme 
} vill involve, and has, in fact, shown that he has made no serious” 


attempt to study the practical aspects of the subject of universal - ig 
Msurance. É 


me, these circumstances his allegation on p. 958 to the 
comparie, his scheme ‘has been worked out after an intimate 
countries. of the pension systems existing in this and other 
1 creates x ppa careful inquiries as to the actual results of each. 
E: pet painful effect, which effect is intensified by 
ystems tation of the fruits of his ‘ careful inquiries ’ into foreign 
ecemb E pi his great battle horses is ‘the Austrian ® law 
| ia very le Laos. That law, according to Mr. Carson we 
| Movides not departure in the direction of obligatory thrifts it 
rbloyea ee Pensions and insurance of all kana m S i 
dt is based on, excepting those who earn less than 95 me 7 a 
© upon absolutely sound financial principles. 
ET ie the note on 


P- 977 speaks of Austria-Hungary, it is as well 


Ee unga i 2 =, 3 
ee regard? on the subject in question, has an entirely indepen rors 
NY and olg sues; there is no compulsory insurance of any 


age in Hungary. 
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statement and other passages * are clearly intended 


impression that the Austrian law in question, like the QU 


law, is one for the insurance of the working classes, but thi Ton | ti 
the case ; it only concerns certain classes of clerks, an is ng | th 
excludes the working classes from its scope. At the eng ee z 
only 160,000 persons were insured under the law in of l |: ig 
which appears to have been unsuccessful, even Within eo 4 r 
area. This is bad enough ; but worse is to come. It scent D 4 


unknown to Mr. Roberts that in 1908 a scheme for 


insurance of the working classes against old age and ea F 
intended to affect ten million persons, was brought formarik | ihe 
the Austrian Government, and has since been publicly discus; | #5 
and made the subject of universal comment both in Austria ani E 
in other countries. This scheme includes and accentuates 4] f the 
the characteristics of the German scheme, particularly those whia | o 
Mr. Roberts objects to. res 


| 

| 

The information about Germany is not quite as far from the | 
true facts as that about Austria and Hungary, but it containsa | ™ 


number of misleading representations. {ine 

As an instance of this I quote Mr. Roberts’s comments onthe | ” 
fact that in Germany ‘over 92 per cent. of the pensions ax | 
claimed on the ground of invalidity or accident,’ 2° and his state po 
ment that ‘the age claim is destined to vanish entirely from the | 4 
scheme” (p. 967). It is true that the amount paid on invalidity | a 


pensions (including the so-called ‘ Krankenrenten ’) in 1909 repre: | 
sented about 90 per cent. of the total amount spent in pensions | 
but an entirely false impression is created by the allegation tht 
the old-age pensions ‘are destined to vanish entirely.’ Erer À 
person who attains the age of seventy years is entitled to clam | 
his old-age pension if he has not before that age become cs | 
an invalidity pension, and there exists no intention shit : 
take away that right from anybody ; but, as most insured prt 
become entitled to invalidity pensions before reaching the a a | mha 
seventy,” the number of those who claim old-age a gd | 1 
comes naturally reduced. A person who has attained the" M 


‘o enfi | | 
seventy and still earns his livelihood to the full extent 18 € | 


iny: 


syst 
faul 
ire 
but; 
ep 


any. PM 

* See p. 975, where it is said that the ‘ colossal error’ made py oe aie | 
been wholly avoided in Austria,’ and p. 977, where Austria-Hung A 

have ‘cut the Gordian knot.’ nie ihat w 

# In a poor country like Austria it would be a grim joke Jess that 

working classes are to be insured, but that all persons earning yi 

kronen are to be excluded. cident ins | 

** I cannot here enter into any question as to German ac in te se 

YA The reference ne F2 

f mind 

heme- gted | 


which is entirely distinct from invalidity insurance. ) 
to accident pensions is only another sign of the confusion of = 
characteristic of most of Mr. Roberts’s utterances on the Car = 
21 Out of 129,178 invalidity pensions granted in 1909, 116, f 
to persons who had not reached the age of seventy. 


a ny AN Era NO ee 


yension notwithstanding this fact, and if he con- 


+ o bi D ie contributions until he becomes invalided he can 
S jones nge the old-age pension for an invalidity pension, if the 
Sn | De or the latter 18 higher than that of the former. Mr. 
‘ay, | omom Roberts says : ‘This is a joyless prospect to offer 
194 | Carson sorkmen. Are none to win a few years of honour- 
tin, | the i save those who can no longer enjoy such years?’ It js 
nity | able res at he has no pity with the 90 per cent. who become 
tol | sang before they reach the age of seventy,” but that the 


valide : - 
invalid who remain vigorous at the age of seventy are 


nerd | cent. 

ity, | 10 pee of his commiseration, because—as he erroneously 

db | the mnes—tb6Y cannot claim their old-age pensions. As the 

eed | in law to which Mr. Roberts refers does not exist, and as 

an É ip French law has only just come into force, the only system of | 


ompulsory insurance against old age and invalidity of which the 
results can be tested is the German system. 

| Mr. Carson Roberts speaks of these results as ‘paltry,’ but 
T shat will the benefits of his own scheme be when it has been 
trenty years in existence ? The German invalidity pensions are 
w a large extent dependent on the duration of the insurances; 
and another thirty-five years must elapse before the invalidity 
pensions can reach their maximum amount in the case of persons 
| becoming invalided at the age of seventy. Under Mr. Carson 
Roberts's scheme the old-age pensions after twenty years will be 
wnsiderably less than one-half of the full amount, and the 
nyalidity pensions will still be an ‘element of elasticity.’ 

The complaint about the ‘paltry results’ of the German 
system comes with a particularly bad grace from a critic who finds 
] ie that system because it does not go far enough in the 
4 E n of capitalisation. If a larger proportion of the contri- 
t ee the whole of the Government subsidy had had to be 
į ‘sed in the manner suggested by Mr. Roberts, the German 


4 a au at the present moment would be considerably lower than 
À a Eoy are now. The criticism leads, in fact, to a reductio ad 
td} an "Mr. Carson Roberts's own scheme, for, if the 
lee f a Mr. 


| En tha Roberts, referring to invalidity pensions, says (on p. 967) : ‘In the 
A themes, ee Passed since the German system was designed, many pension - 
f t tly oral or local, have been enacted, but none of them have followed R. 
m facts? Fe In this matter.’ Could anything be further removed from the 
ola age Sac ‘ two important specimens of European legislation poroi 
*atute eco. Validity are the French and the British statutes. The Frenc 
| Movides j 8nises invalid tish statute only 
» de fon tributory scheme 
Fm Sey Pensions is so universally desired that even Mr. Roberts 
taggly inca ey duos of adequate amount claimable by 
meg 2 his pane of further work’ in his programme, thong 

Boy oTe entin ae The scheme embodied in the Austrian, 
4 of Claim, rely follows the German scheme in recognising 10 


vo, 


Bill—as men- 
validity 28 a 


6B ned Ane SER PLE TORN ro my 


moderate German capitalisation has produced such pal 
alt 


in the first period after the introduction of Compulsory : Y ten, | 
what would be the results in this country in the 4 Metta, | à 
period if Mr. Carson Roberts’s immoderate capitalisar ite to 
were to be adopted ? pal then, | nd 
The question as to the capitalisation of contributions; | % 
of degree ; if the benefits to be given within the fate w| ad 
not to be too insignificant, two alternative systems are Ta ap 
the system adopted in Germany as to invalidity pensio TA 
which the part of the pension coming out of contributions” p | a 
partly of a fixed amount, and partly of a variable amount ied | i 
ing on the number of contributions,” or the system dopte A | a 
French law of 1910, under which the pension—except as oa i K 
sum added by the Government—depends entirely on the rin j de 


of contributions, the additions to the deficiency of the intermediate | imb 
period being made up by special Government subsidies D bot 

The question as to the capitalisation of subsidies is, on w pres 
other hand, a question of principle, the answer to which depend: Dub 
on the view which is taken as to the objects for which a Goven. Í epe 
ment subsidy ought to be granted at all. The only country in | pc 
which Government subsidies are at present paid as an additionto | hb 
the contributions of the insured is Belgium, where, however, | Tho 
insurance is purely voluntary, and the subsidy is intended as an atl 
encouragement to join the scheme; but even there i f teir 
was impossible to dispense with additions to the pension | ton, 
in the intermediate period, so as not to injure olde | 
applicants, and the temporary provisions of the law of 
1900 accordingly provide for an extra subsidy in that sha | 
Under a compulsory scheme a subsidy in the shape of # f 
addition to the contribution, and intended for capitalisation uy 
the same way as the contribution, is objectionable on princip y a 
The comparison with the subsidies given by employers to BAR 


pension funds formed by their employees is fallacious. AS be To, 
employer and employee a contribution to the pension ie af | Thich 


effect part of the employee’s remuneration. The remunerat nts, | 
an employee ought not only to provide for his immediate " | 
but also for the insurance against invalidity, but it is not p? A 
the duty of the State to supply a part of the workmen’s remi mi | 
tion. As between the State and the members of a P Rs | 
a subsidy is only justifiable in one of two ways: (0) vfs D i 
porary means of assisting rapid accumulation of contribs à 
providing additional pensions for the intermediate pel! 


Teh 


* Mr. Roberts alleges, on p. 975, that ‘only a small fraction’ Of 
te 


butions is applied to accumulation, but this creates an entirely’ rt 
The accumulations in the year 1909 amounted to nearly half CODE 


of the contributions, and the accumulated funds had a value of OV’ a 
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a, | der the French law of 1910) ; (b) as a form of assistance 
tawe | dote ue t persons, taking the place of Poor Law assistance, though 


G, ? se 

do, À toindlg mg the same disqualifying effect; (the Austrian Bill 
ie havi ; PS Bee ahs 

they, | pot be recognises this by a provision, which declares that the 


express 90 kronen made by the Government to the invalidity 
age pension is to be confined to the case of persons whose 
tu | à Pac exceed a prescribed limit). Whether the subsidy 
ibe pope for the purpose of tiding over an intermediate period, or 
ig | b ie it be given for the purpose of replacing Poor Law assist- 
Isis | whe it must be given so as to be immediately effective, and 


“i Er take the shape of an addition to the pensions. For the 
ne } ame reasons the old-age pensions payable in future years under 
rhe he Old-Age Pension Acts ought not to be provided out of con- 


| butions and subsidies furnished, to a large extent, by contri- 
| butors and taxpayers to whom they will be of no advantage. The 
ii | present generation has to relieve its own indigence, and ought not 
en: ~ io be taxed for the purpose of relieving the indigence which is 
vem. | expected to exist in fifty years.*° From the point of view of 
yif pactical politics, it is clear that no scheme which, like Mr. 
ni | Hoberts’s scheme, promises only scanty benefits to contributors 
we, | Tho have passed middle age, and which imposes on the taxpayers 
san | i the present generation the double burden of having to relieve 
2 À | ir own poor and having to provide for those of the next genera- 
Min, will have the smallest chance of acceptance. 


diate 


| 
| 


older f 
men 
ape. À XV 


af Id = : r 
a | Te cos x Wish to discuss Mr. Carson Roberts’s forecasts of the 
le | Wnt a of old-age pensions and of the supplemental Govern- 
the © een ie As regards the latter, his estimate must have 
e | te ture a bitrary, as he could not have known anything about 
si | ‘40 not feel ae Government scheme. As regards the former 
nal | Mic Tiue, isfied that he has properly considered all the factors 
s J à very ae the figures, and in any case a forecast covering 
D ay 8 Period must always be of a speculative character.” ‘th 
fa ae the French la Fe 
Mois rent when th 
ihe 0 18 Chargeq to th 
Something one 


in th National D 
€ future as 


expenditure of 
5 exceeds the proper limit, cannot he answered 
2 were cans which will exist in that year for nee 
fifty cai of the country increases, its power to bear | 
as charge of twenty-five millions, in all p F 

me as it would be now. jin 
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But whether he be right or wrong, the remedy which h 

if it were possible to apply it, would be considerably © Spy 
the disease he points out. The matter is, no doubt TSE they | 
requires the serious attention of every advocate of es, Which 
finance, and it is to be hoped that the Government a nd State | 
which an outline has recently been published, will nr | 
scrutinised by all competent persons ; but the issues ou i | 
be confused by the consideration of rival projects ‘a nott j 
unsound economics ** and constructed with insufficient tea 
knowledge and without adequate appreciation of the low | 
facts. 7 


ERNEST J. Sonvsrm, À 


1 
| Ti 
| H 
3 I have abstained from criticising Mr. Roberts’ economic doctrines; a 1 be 
following passage taken from p. 963 is a good specimen of their quality: “Ta | te 
subsidy voted to a pension fund is a debt due—a supplement earned by the tg | 
which helps to build up the revenues out of which it is paid.’ This suggests tg 
it is the proper function of the State to pay a part of the workmen's wage, I j Jr 
is unnecessary to point out the disastrous consequences which the adoption of f th 
doctrine would entail, but if the State is to supplement the reward of toil =i; | ia 


should not the meagre profits of small artisans, shopkeepers, and farmers bals 
supplemented ? $ 
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hnic | 4 SUGGESTED SOLUTION 


ER, pa qe dominant factor in British politics being the question of 
Home Rule, the time has arrived when vague generalities must 
| te discarded and clear definition given of the meaning of the | 
| demand. While in Great Britain Home Rule is described as 
te | merely a union of hearts of British and Irish democracies, in 
aa © freland the hatred of the Saxon is not disguised, and in America 
oft} ihe determination that Home Rule means a free and independent 
il; | ation is proclaimed without reserve. 

To facilitate clear thinking upon this ill-understood but all- 
important question, it is well that the underlying causes and the 
{ ‘aious phases of the agitation be set out, and a possible solution 

of the present difficulty considered. In searching for the causes 
ú the antipathy to England that animates a large proportion of 
E the Trish people we may put aside ancient history, in the horrors 
ol which each side participated with impartial ferocity. In 
à mae the Act of Union the British Government and its 
|, misters in Dublin sounded the lowest level of political depravity. 
A fee asses of the people were not moved. The beginning of 
Yo the i A the Trish peasantry came with the disfranchisement 
| tltable à Y-shilling freeholders. Hitherto these voters were a 
D tenure : E ao the landlord, and as such were secure in their 
| slidstion of eos their disfranchisement in 1829 began the con- 
E oies holdings into farms approaching the econ a 
f tidno relinguist e result that the Irish exodus began. Put ; a 
| outrage s, n their holdings without a struggle, and crime an 
Pa oi Free i the order of the day. Later on the introduction 
| Tho felt t P inflicted heavy losses upon the Trish fe 
|, 2ufactyy key were sacrificed in the interests of the Englis 
pe *” This measure may have been sound or unsound. 
a 
| 


T économie rmers probably took but little interest in the broad 
barder, an “pect; they only knew that prices fell and life became 
D tr 8 Were filled with bitter resentment against a country 
À justice, nflicteq upon them what they conceived to be a great 
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At this period the great mass of the people liveq on 
holdings and eked out an existence by taking cone Sth 
planting of the potatoes that were the staple food of the © fort 
The small holder, having laboriously collected manure Prasant | 
heavy rent—sometimes as much as 6l. per acre—g ploi TE ata | 
acre or more, from which he gathered an enormous all gy 
potatoes. The smaller potatoes fed one or two Digs, wha (a 
well and enabled the con-acre man to buy milk, while se sol f 
had the land manured and ready for a crop of corn for eo | 
year. So long as the potato crop was abundant this ue 
enabled the country to support a large population on the til | 
level of comfort. Adam Smith saw the danger of the cut | 
and pointed out that the failure of the potato crop must nt | 
famine, as it left nothing upon which the people could fall bare i 
In 1845 the soundness of his views was exemplified. In that | 
year a blight swept over and utterly destroyed the potato crop, | 
leaving the poorer cultivators dazed and starving. The landlords | 
did what they could to help their unfortunate tenants, but ther ; 
incomes had practically vanished. The Government, hidebomi [ 
by economic ideas, determined that the people should not be 
pauperised by gifts of food. They must work for any relief, % 
roads were projected every where—roads that could never develop | 
anything ; roads leading to morasses ; roads into the barren bogs; | 
roads that were palpably useless. The starving people might {f 
with as much reason have been put to shot drill as a preliminay | 
to a scanty meal. And the people laid down the spades ant 
shovels that they were too weak to use, and died in thousands f 
the roadside. No pen could exaggerate the horrors of that aval | 
famine of 1845-46. ‘Then came the cruellest law that ever dè f h 
graced a Parliament. A clause in the Relief Act provided tht |, 
should any farmer who held land be forced to apply for ul | 
under the Act for himself and his family, he should not have : ‘ 
until he had first given up all his land to the landlord an | 
one quarter of an acre. The consequence was that men vej asi 
with assistance in food and seed might have tided oa a 
crisis and preserved their families, were driven from a A 
farms to join the ‘ working’ gangs or to struggle for & be. otre | 
America through never-to-be-forgotten horrors. At this um 
American warships arrived in Cork Harbour laden W time, a f i 
the famine-stricken people, but were detained for some” as belle | ‘Ba 
permission refused to land the corn, while the question y nu 


i 


| 
| 
| 
| 


on their lips, and in considering the attitude 
America, the majority of whom are the children a? 


considered in London whether the corn could be permit ous | = 
landed until it had paid the duty! No wonder that the ques an 
who sought safety and shelter in America left Tee Ei Por 

lo) ine 


j! | 
Oey 
d grandchild a 
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8 3 f d 
di; qj! 

a J ae emigrants, we should not forget the causes that 

à : 18 ne op of hatred requiring more than two generations to 

i is 

ape elt? 

ce { assuage ‘demic of cholera that swept over the country in the 

Ex | he as ear carried off many thousands of the enfeebled sur- 

D of following n famine. Again the land was filled with wailing, 

a | Be eople became desperate. The rebellion of 1848 was à 

Me any ; evidence of exasperation, and was never dangerous; 

net} ane became more frequent, and the tide of emigration was 

ten vvelled by large numbers of tenants who, on giving up their small 


Test | holdings, were sent to America, the late landlord contributing two- 
ion, | ihirds of the cost of the passage of the man and his family, and 
en f the Guardians the remainder. Jn the meantime, the Encum- 
ack | pered Estates Act had been passed, and thousands of properties 
hat f were being sold at ridiculously low prices, and purchased by indi- 
P F «duals or companies as commercial speculations. The change 


ST these properties of the relations between landlord and tenant 
heir was profound. Rents were in most cases raised and regular pay- 
i | ment was demanded, and as far as possible enforced. This may 
% | rem a matter of course, but under the old landlords irregularity 
m oi payment was the normal condition. The change was not 
7 | received with favour; it was resisted by means lawful and unlaw- 


chi | ful, and laid the foundation of antagonism that afterwards 
ay | developed against landlordism in general. 
id The American Civil War attracted to the ranks of the Northern 
A Amy many thousands of Irishmen, who proved their valuable 
as as a fighting race, and who, at the conclusion of the war, 
js | und themselves with military training, experienced in warfare, 
hi | - with a supply of officers who had experience in the field. 
sid F ea the emigrants of the bitter famine years, who, filled 
A, : ee to strike a blow at England, accepted the theory that 
em | et ers who remained in Ireland were animated by a like 
D Assis one Tn 1866 many Irish-American soldiers came over to 
phone: pone out the projected rebellion planned by James 
} tion, so th ut they found little enthusiasm and no prepara- 
i: e invasion. returned to assist in the two abortive attempts at 
Dow, a of Canada. s 
| tvar $ ae this time the efforts of the Fenians had been directed 
| noble, in se Secession. There was great folly, but nothing 
"thous itt e idea, and its failure might have been remembered 
Men, a „ness but for the hanging of three young men, 
T of ae and O’Brien, in June 1867 for the constructive 
te vg, eoliceman, killed by a bullet fired into the lock of 
S the purpose of bursting it open and releasing two 


A Pri 
Sone À 
“Aetual gi being conveyed in the van. When one reads 


Bee stances of tha ecm a trial, it is 
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Fa 
to conceive how the executive of the day could have ; 
the carrying out of the extreme penalty. No circumstan a 4 
long series of disorders has sunk so deeply into the a the | 
disaffected portion of the Irish people, and annually in ita Ob th, f 
of Ireland processions in honour of ‘The Manchester ie Dats | 
are still formed on the anniversary of the executions — arty: 
In 1873 Isaac Butt, Q.C., M.P., a Protestant ang an ae 
z SRI ù abk | 
lawyer, formed a Home Rule party, which included membe Ne | 
both parties, and many Conservative landlords. His dent i 
5 a To. > À 3 and 
was the restoration of the Irish Parliament in its ‘or 
component parts of Lords and Commons, with the right to a | 
the Imperial Parliament and vote on Imperial affairs, The ie 
of the Home Rule party was Imperial Federation, preserving x f 
the benefit of Ireland the aristocracy, who are now in process d] 
being wiped out by the action of the land legislation. What ie | 
ultimate fate of persistent action in this direction might have ben | 
is now a fruitless speculation. The supercession of Isaac Buttby , 
Charles S. Parnell in 1878 put an end to the original idea of Hom f 
Rule, and 1879 saw the rise of the new departure in the demani | 
for the expropriation of the landlords and the division of the lani | 
among a peasant proprietary. This change in the programmed | 
the Irish party was brought about by the coalition between Joi { 
Devoy and Michael Davitt. John Devoy controlled the Ins | 
Skirmishing Fund, raised mainly by Patrick Ford, editor of te | 
Irish World, for the purpose of injuring England, whenever atl | 
wherever possible, by means of dynamite, rifle, or dagger. The JS 
enemies of England were to be approached with offers of as | 
ance ; it is asserted that an arrangement was actually compl | 
with Russia for the supply of privateers in the event of the E 
existing strain between Great Britain and that Power tae 
the breaking point. A submarine was purchased, and lay for 
in an American harbour, while money was forthcoming for j | 
necessary action in Ireland. j 
The following are the terms of the cable mess 
Parnell by Devoy : 


age gent 0 | 


3 itions: M 

The Nationalists here will support you on the following on er 

First, abandonment of the Federal demand, and substitut10 1 
declaration in favour of self-government. basis of 8 P” 

Second, vigorous agitation of the land question on the 3 Jish arbitr! 
proprietary, while accepting concessions tending to 220 
evictions. 

Third, exclusion of all sectarian issues from the pl 

Fourth, Irish members to vote together on all Imp 
questions. ; PS Briti 

Fifth, advocacy of all struggling nationalities in the 
and elsewhere. 


tform. | 
“imperial aa 
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, changed the entire aspect of the original demand 

i gus NV < action of an independent landed class and leavi ; 
tig ining the OND ands of an ignorant peasa | ae 
| m in the hands of an ignorant peasantry. It must not 

ty | : eee that this demand for the expropriation of landlords 
d. pe 14. fned to Parliamentary agitation. From the moment 

| gas COP ent proclamation was made the country was filled 
Murders, burnings, maiming of cattle, threaten- 
wand every form of intimidation were reported day by 
ng followed. Landlords, agents, stewards, and 
"ils who had hitherto lived in friendship with tenants and 
beets cars now ventured abroad in danger of their lives, and 
Bee broken that had-hitherto bound the different 
The country fell into the hands of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, or Mollie Maguires, one of the most bload- 
stained of all the secret societies that have from time to time 
terrorised Ireland, whose orders are now paramount with the mass 
of the people of the south and west, the executive power of repres- 
sion having fallen from the hands of a Minister unhappily beguiled 
from the pleasant groves of literature, to stumble along the rugged 
path of Irish politics, crushed by a burden that Nature has unfitted 


day- 


him to bear. 
The inward history of the Mollie Maguires, against whose 
determination Mr. O’Brien is now making so stout a fight, is 
very fully set forth in a book, The Mollie Maguires and Detec- 
tives, by Allan Pinkerton, published by O. W. Dillingham Co” 
of New York. Pinkerton is the famous American free lance, 
who supplies everything from a detective to an armed force in 
support of law and order. The book has no literary merit, but 
itis the story of the work of a detective day by day for two years, 
during which he was engaged with the Molly Maguires. In 1873 
son was approached by Mr. Gowen, the President of the 
A A adelphia and Reading Railway Company and the Philadelphia 
nd Reading Coal and Iron Company, who informed him that for 
| a the operations of the companies were hampered by a band 
A s who had murdered many of the managers, and, 
| indicia} got members of their Order elected to the police and the 
A na offices, had terrorised the district. Pinkerton sent down 
i amine named MacParlan, who for two years lived the life of an 
na ink ently debauched miner, reporting, however, day by day to 
the ‘on under extraordinary difficulties. He was admitted a 
chief of a. Maguires, and ultimately became ‘body master, OF 
account È district, much against his will. The following 18 aa 
society pa DS initiation and obligation. To all eppé tes et 
With Praya animated by the purest motives : every ns pie 
To after which the orders were given for the PS 
ious persons. MacParlan was known by the nar 
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McKenna. As he entered the room where the initi 
place each Mollie, ranged round the room, made the gi | 
Cross. He was taken to the middle of the room, and 80 of ial 


was ready, Lawler, the master, said, ‘ The neophyte will geal 
ee? 


of Hibernians no b 
joined together to promote friendship, unity, and true Christian e ae 
among our members, by raising money for the aged, sick, blind a charity | 
The motto of the Order is ‘ Friendship, Unity, and true Christian Gaal 
—unity in uniting for mutual support in sickness and distress; frig ae 
in assisting each other to the best of our ability ; true Christian ndshi 
doing to each other and all the world as we would wish they shou 
us. It is the desire to promote friendship among the Irish Cat 
especially to assist one another in all trials. You are expected 
matters occurring within the division-room a secret in your 
None of the workings of the society are to be recalled to those n 
be members. 


ation 


I will now proceed [said the presiding officer] t 
you the objects of the Ancient Order 


own heart, 
ot known to 


The obligation was then administered to the still kneeling 
' neophyte as follows : 


| I, James McKenna, having heard the objects of the Order fully explained, 
| do solemnly swear that I will, with the help of God, keep inviolably secret 


all the acts and things done by this Order, and obey the Constitution and : 

i by-laws in every respect. Should I hear a member illy spoken of, I will f 
espouse his cause, and convey the information to him as soon as possible for E 

me so to do. I will obey my superior officers in everything lawful, and n & 

otherwise. All this I do solemnly swear. y E 

The signs, grips, and pass-words were then given. Thee UP 3 

being changed at intervals of three months by orders receivel i 

from Ireland. | 

The objects of the Order as thus laid down would seem to be à 

not alone unobjectionable, but worthy of the widest publicity. The à 
: pledge of secrecy might be explained as the glamour that E ca 
doubtedly attracts certain people to the membership of a ll 

societies; but the obligation to obey superior officers, er | i 

guarded by the condition ‘in everything lawful,’ arouses the do 


suspicion of a hidden meaning. rting 
MacParlan worked as a detective for two years, TOP w a 
whenever possible to Pinkerton, warning him of projected La i 
ders, and cognisant of all the details of the working of the | ath | 
Suspected at last, he escaped with difficulty, and ultimate blic 
forward as a witness. The result of the action of the Pathe | 
Prosecutor was the conviction of twelve persons for mois 5 | 
first degree ; of four for murder in the second degree; © extra | 
Accessories ; and of sixteen for conspiracy. The fo bol 
from the speech of the prosecuting counsel, delivered on ¥™ 
May 1876, at Pottsville, where four men were arraig 
murder before three judges—the Hon. C, L., Flushing 


à i 


3 r 
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fo 
40. H. Walker—will show to -some extent the real 
an Í : è 
GER of the society : 

; iy Mollie Maguires) sprang up at a time when there was an 
all ik The socie ance in Ireland to the payment of rents. The malcontents 
orga” known 45 Ribbonmen, and they generally made their attacks upon 


L became ts of the non-resident landowners or upon the constables or bailiffs 
t | the agents ted to collect the rents. Their object was to intimidate and 


z | who a all those to whom they owed money or who were employed in 

3 | gold in tet n. As a branch of this society, and growing out of it, sprang 
i l the Pe own as Mollie Maguires, and the name of their society simply 
tp | e from this circumstance—that in a pre of their offences they 
y Ed as women, and generally ducked or beat their victims, or inflicted 
M | Be each punishment as inuia women would pe likely to administer. 
ot | ee originated the name of the ‘ Mollie IIE Sr which has been handed 
all D ayn tous at the present day ; and the organisation of the Mollie Magnires, 


mt 1 therefore, is identical with that of the Ribbonmen in Ireland, who have 

à rrorised over the Irish people to so great an extent. 

F How this association came into this country we do not know. We had 
| suspected for many years, and we know now, that it is criminal in its 

ng | character, That is proved beyond peradventure. It will not do to-day to 

i say that it was only in particular localities in this county that it was a 

criminal organisation, because the highest officer in the society in this 


te 


4, +} county, the county delegate, Jack Kehoe, the man who attended the State 
is | Convention and was the representative of the whole Order in this county, 
i | isat present, as you hear from the testimony, in prison awaiting his trial 
a | for murder. Whether this society, known as the Ancient Order of 
de $ Hibernians, is, beyond the limits of this county, a good society or not I 

cannot tell ; but I have believed at some times that it was, and I am willing 

tobe satisfied of that fact now, if there is any evidence of it. But there has 
| tenan attack made upon this organisation, and up to this time we have 


T aea furnished to us any evidence that in any place its objects were 

| gl able or commendable. Criminal in its character, criminal in its pur- 

bese, it had frequently a political object. You will find the leaders of this 

£ | à a the prominent men in the townships. Through the instrumentality 

| a oa and by its power, they were able to secure offices for them- 

Aa Gunty ou see here, and know now, that one of the commissioners of this 

| ot ae a member of this Order. You know that a previous commissioner 
| o hard county was a member of this Order, convicted of a high offence, and 

wed by the Governor. You know that another county commissioner, 4 

"as a member of this Order, convicted of an offence and par- (et 

the Governor. High constables, chiefs of police, candidates for 

Judges, men who were trusted by their fellow-men, were all the 

y of murder, . 


time guilt 


But j Le 1 oF 
Claim na addition to the criminal and the political motives, these people 
ihe represen aa Characteristics. They claim that they were par excellence 3 
x sentatives of the Irish of this county. They claim more than that 


little is ey een the Irish Cathalics of this country- I shall say but 
Simy an = te Irish, except that I am myself the son of an Irishman roud 
4 880 that ne. and proud of my race, and never ashamed of it ex 
al themse] eland has given birth to such wretches as these! 
Q i ves Irishmen! These men parade on St. Patrick’ 
E A HS Catholics ! Where are the honest Irishmen © 
} im? ¥,"/8° UP and strike down these wretches that usur 
LEE * Ifa German commits an offence and engages 
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all the other Germans take his part and establish a false alibi t 
ends of justice? If an American becomes a criminal, ate the. defeat, f 
protect him? Do they not say, ‘Away with you! You h A 
country that bore you’? If an Englishman becomes 
English nation take him to their arms and make him a 
do not the honest Irishmen of this county come togethe 
and separate themselves widely from and denounce t} 
a disgrace to Ireland that the honest Irish of this 
ten thousand in number, should permit a few hundr 
say that they are the true representatives of the 
County. 


ave disgra 


an offender 
hero? Why, ie $ 
ner in public Thee a 
US Organisation 
county, probably ¢. 
ed wretches liken Se 
Irishmen of Sch et: 


Lykil] | 

I give this lengthy extract as the result of the trials bore on À 
the statements of MacParlan as to the action of this ter 
society, the name of which is still prominent in Irish politics, ‘4 


So far I have dealt with the forces of antagonism that have | 
been working from abroad; that have supplied the greater pari | 
of the funds that support the Irish Nationalists; and that control | 
positively the Parliamentary action of the Nationalist party, and | 
probably the extra-Parliamentary pressure exercised at present ^ 
with a practically free hand. At home the agitation has been Í 
carried out with an entire disregard of every principle that forms | 
the foundation of a civilised society : the law of contract, the | 
security of property, the protection of life and of individual liberty, M 
obedience to the law have been contemptuously put aside bya | 
body of agitators, paid by foreign enemies, and many of whom | 
have no greater stake in the object of the agitation than the salaries a 
they receive. l 

In all large towns there is an element on which apostles o a 
unrest may always count, and during the land agitation this di- M 
turbing element has been utilised to the fullest extent. It ls | 
supplied the ingredients for disorderly meetings, and taken its 
full share in the intimidation that has been so marked a characte | 
istic of the land campaign. These people will always raise ie, $ 
voices against a possible compromise, and work with all 2 
force for the continuance of the troubled waters in which a | 
have fished, not without success, for thirty years. Jn the f | 
time, England has struck her colours to the agitation, and i Me | 
to the demand that the landlords must go. ` Irish Land a “00h l 
been passed by the Imperial Parliament in 1885, 1896, 190: A 2 | 
and 1909, the result of which is that up to the Pree pi 
36,000,0007. have been advanced for the purchase of tenants: | 
perties from the old landowners and their resale to the al 
on terms that leave them owners in fee, subject to ve a | 
payment for sixty-eight and a-half years of instal urthe! 
ing in some cases to about one-third of their former teh jaye 
sales to the amount of 40,000,000. have been agreed of to col 
still further sum of about 100,000,0001. will be requita M 


= 
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po Jand transfer. The repayment of these advances when 
plete the erties have been transferred will require a sum of ap- 
ibe pe 200,000 ,0001. That is being, and will be, paid to one 

t landlord in the shape of the British Treasury, 

he Irish farmers have 50,000,0001. in the savings 
there is no circulation of money, and credit has 
i ndations. Only a few months ago a solvent 
peen SP ality in the south of Ireland desired to consolidate its 
nr il in amount, and under two years of the annual rating. 
A TA applied to in vain, and at length two of the principal 
Ba rance companies were approached, the security being ample 
uns d interest and sinking fund being reasonable. The 


d the propose 
Pa was that no money could be advanced upon any Irish 


ima 
nt 
hile, though t 
other banks, ; 
apr paken to its fou 


security. 


The attitude of the farmers towards Home Rule is complex. 


They have undoubtedly a sentimental dislike to England, stimu- 

lated by influences both lay and cleric, but those who have pur- } 
chased their farms only desire to be left in peaceable enjoyment of | 
the advantages that they have gained, and have a lurking fear 
that when the agitators have finished the landlords, the next army 
to be led to victory will be the labourers, who are already whisper- 
ing that the cry of ‘the land for the people,’ which has been 
so successful, was not meant to stop short with the farmers, from 
whom they must have their share. It is so clear that no flaw 
could be found in the logic of such a demand that the uneasiness 
of the farmers is reasonable. 

Then, it may be asked, why do the farmers vote for the removal 
of the protecting hand of England? They do so because the 
political weakness of the mass of the Irish people in the South 
a West is moral cowardice. They shrink from opposing what 
‘hey consider a great majority, and it must be remembered that 
Fée portion of Ireland there would be for the mass of the voters 
LT in the ballot. Whatever the cause, we must accept the 
à Boats sending a pledge-bound party of some seventy members 
res as an assurance that the great mass of the Roman 

To this ie P a favour of Home ee r 
t is assumed b e details of Home Rule have Re 
the educati y its advocates that the Royal Irish ieee 

ad Trish ae Sant, the old age pensions, the agricultura gant 
Imperi | development grant will remain as grants from 
contributie venue—they amount to about 4,868,0001.—and that n 
Navy n will be demanded for the upkeep of the PE 
18 Is an assumption that Treland will be treated unde 
e with exceptional generosity. Eve deren 


cones ether Crown Colony or self-governing, 
“derable proportion of its revenue to its defence, and i 
Fee 


ver been defined. 
h Constabulary, 


re 


€ 


Lil) Er f Ey 
petits tS eee ee 
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unlikely that Ireland would be relieved from this bie i 
being granted practical autonomy. The Act of aie y 
quoted as at least a contract, and the amoun 
reported by the Royal Commission, is loo 
from which Irish demands must one da 
remains that the contract is as dead as the Tr 


bij, À 


Xpediency of thay | 


measure, it put an end to the contract or agreement of the À 


Union, and restored to the Imperial Parliament complete 
of action in dealing with the joint finances of the United K 
Now, putting aside the question of finance, it is 
how far the expressed desire of the majority of & 
for some measure of Home Rule, involving il 
lative body in Dublin, can be satisfied. 
Here it may be remarked that wbat 
Rule be granted to Ireland will be insis 
Wales in equal fulness. If this be con 
division of the dis-United Kingdom arr 
affairs without interference, and ther 
Westminster to take a hand in the legi 
or as an alternative there will be four independent Parliaments, « 
each of which will nominate a few delegates to meet for Imperial 
purposes if a definition of that term can be arrived at. 
If we leave out the financial aspect, on which I do not pretend 
to pose as an expert, the next lion in the path is the attitude of 
the Protestants of Ulster. I use the word ‘ Protestants ’ because, 
while there are undoubtedly some Protestants who are in favour 
of Home Rule, the overwhelming majority are opposed to it. We 
are assured that in the event of a Parliament in Dublin attempting 
to impose any taxation upon that portion of Ulster in which the 
Protestants predominate, they will resist, if necessary, with arms 
in their hands. The strength of Protestant feeling in Ulster i 
well known, and, however imprudent such a course would u 
cannot be denied that such an uprising might light a Aoi 4 
fanaticism, not alone in Treland, but in England, that worl i 
duce calamitous consequences. They feel that Home a the om 
demanded would hand them over to a Parliament in whic onity 
Roman Catholic eleinent would leave them in a hopeless be in 4 
and deprive them of the comfort of feeling that they are eet 
tegral portion of a Protestant United Kingdom. Every Best 
must sympathise with a desire to see restored to Ir eland rons 
some measure of its former vitality by attracting to it “ai 
the presence of the classes that made Dublin in days fale 
Ene pad prosperous city. Can this be done without Tee 
the bonds that bind Ireland to the United Kingdom? 


Chop À 
freedom | 
ingdon, ] 
Well to consider 
he Irish People À 
1e Session of à legis. 


ever measure of Home - 
ted upon by Scotland and | 
ceded, we shall have each f 
anging its own provincial 
n assembling in force in 
slation affecting England: 
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w a every local institution that England and Scotland 
is by and Urban Councils, Poor Law, hospitals, lunatic 
ey’ are all in the bands of elected boards. The only 
ee, over which Government retains control are the police 
z d the appointment of the judiciary. The proposal to 
DE ihe Royal Trish Constabulary is tantamount to a demand 
abolish © erations of a widespread secret society shall be com- 
that the es of local police without cohesion, arms, or train- 
bated A Aad the force over to an Executive that, in the event of 
+ demands of Mr. Redmond’s party being conceded, would be 
the de d mainly of men who from their antecedents could not 
dei to encourage an impartial enforcement of the law 
wae the tactics of the United Trish League; to place in the 
same hands the appointment of the judges, would shake the con- 
fidence that is now reposed in our superior Courts of Justice. 
Still, beyond the control exercised by local elected bodies, there 
are matters of Irish interest, such as railways, canals, or drain- 
age, that could be more satisfactorily dealt with in Dublin than 
in London, and so relieve the Imperial Parliament of questions 
that now occupy an undue amount of time. The strongest 
objection of Ulster to a Parliament or Council sitting in Dublin 
is that they would be in a hopeless minority. I see no reason 
why Irish business should not be sent to a Committee of Irish 
members of Parliament and the twenty-eight Irish elected Peers, 


a itutl 
institut 
E gaols 20 


1 sitting together in Dublin during the recess and reporting to 


Parliament on its reassembling. Such a Joint Committee would 


| make a fair balance of parties, especially when the inevitable 


redistribution measure becomes law, and we should have the 
substance of Irish consideration of Irish measures, instead of 
‘training after the shadow of an autonomy that England can never 
Mord to grant except in such a form as would ere long be bitterly 
“sented as Dead Sea fruit. 


¿m not oblivious of the difficulties of the details of such a 
Solution, 


D practice : oly ‘ f ay 
P E the extent of remitting Bills to a Joint Committee 


. « 
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eb, In i 
various officials employed. This control was to be e À 
a series of committees, the least efficient of all meany ae 
ling a department of trained officials. It so elec 
Irish business from the purview of the Imperial Par 
it secured the Imperial Treasury from all Possibility o 
_the-event of more money being required. Sa 
Sections 16 and 17 permitted a slight suspicion to leak 

all might not be well with such a Council, by the provai thet 14 

the exercise of its large powers no preference should be sho at ip | 

any religious denomination ; but the possible objection to ac l 
proviso was appeased by the difficulty under which the wali E 
of payment made under such alleged preference could be brou A ig 
under the notice of the Judicial Committee, to whom an wi E 
i was given. The Bill was calculated to accentuate rather than l 
reduce the sectarian friction that is always too ready to operate | 
in Irish matters. À 
The reports of such a Joint Committee as I suggest would | 
probably be accepted without question by Parliament: a practical `% 
Home Rule would be established, while, instead of drifting into { 
fragments, the United Kingdom would remain the solidly 
cemented heart of the British Empire. 


` OVE, | \ 
liament ta | 
Ë pressure, | à 


HENRY A. BLAKE. 


b ia | 

. anne 
The Editor of Tau Ninereenta CENTURY AND AFTER M | 
undertake to return unaccepted MSS- 
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THE LIBERAL POLICY OF IMPERIAL 
DISINTEGRATION 


Lord Beaconsrietp in one of his greatest speeches—delivered at the 
Crystal Palace in June 1872, less than nine years before his lamented 
death —dwelt at considerable length on the anti-Imperial and anti- 
pou spirit that had disfigured the policy of the Liberal party ever 
a the unhappy day when Mr. Cobden with his raging and eae 
ee captured, for the extreme Radical party, the old pies : 
on th “elites on the one side, and the Chartists and Irish Nationa r 
the A other, A coalition very similar to that of 1846, except m 
nio act that most of the old Liberals have now joined t 2 
an 1! party, has held office in this country for over five 2 
to fama freely used its power—which at first was ven oe , 
wr see that Imperial disintegration which was one of Mr. Co 


Chief aj 3 eae 
ite. ms. This sinister influence, which is now begin 
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‘ng À 
Lord Beaconsfield then said : 

If you look to the history of this country since the advent of Ii 
forty years ago—you will find that there has been no effort so co tberali 
subtle, supported by so much energy, and carried On with so much apte 
acumen, as tho attempts of Liberalism to effect the disiategration of i th 
of England... . he Emig 

+ + + Tt has been proved to all of us that we have lost money by o 
It has been shown with precise, with mathematical demonstration is 
never was a jewel in the Crown of England that was so truly costly i th at there 
sion o; India. How often has it been Suggested that wo should ab e 2 
pate ourselves from this incubus. Well, that result was nearly accom fie 
When those subtle views were adopted by the country under the oat a 
of granting self-government to the Colonies, I confess that lea 
that the tie was broken. Not that I for one ob 
conceive how our distant Colonies can have t} xl 
self-government. But self-government, in my opinion, when jt was ae i 
ought to have been conceded as part of a great policy of Impenal consolidation, 
Tt ought to have been accompanied by an Imperial tariff, . . » 

- . . Well, what has been the result of this attempt during the reign of Liber- 
alism for tho disintegration of the Empire? It has entirely failed. But how 
has it failed ? Through the sympathy of the Colonies with the Mother Country, 
They have decided that the Empire shall not be destroyed, and in my opinion 
no Minister in this country will do his duty who neglects any opportunity of 
reconstructing as much as possible our Colonial Empire, and of Tesponding to 


those distant sympathies which may become the source of incalculable Strength 
and happiness to this land, 


And elsewhere in the same speech, he declared his full confidence 
—a confidence that was justified in the next General Election—that 
the British people were, in all these matters, Conservative : 


When I say ‘ Conservative,’ I use the word in its purest and loftiest sense. 
I mean that the people of England, and especially the working classes of England, 
are proud of belonging to a great country, and wish to maintain its greatnes— 
that they are proud of belonging to an Imperial country, and are resolved to 
maintain, if they can, their Empire—that they believe on the whole that the 
greatnoss and the Empire of England are to be attributed to the ancient init 
tutions of the land. 


3 


And after dwelling further on the follies of extreme Radicalism, and 
their destructive tendencies, he continued : 


I say with confidence that the great body of the working class of Bag 
utterly repudiate such sentiments, They have no sympathy with them. T 
aro English to the core, They repudiate cosmopolitan principles. pe a a 
to national principles. They are for maintaining the greatness of the long! i 
the Empire, and they are proud of being subjects of our Sovereign and mem: 
of such an Empire. 


3 cir 

Before I apply these words of warning and of hope Ca : 
cumstances of the present day, and endeavour to illustrate petore 
reference to recent history, let me point out that twenty years ae 


the date of this speech, Lord Beaconsfield himself had alra 
hope that the Imperialist party could successfully resist the mt A 
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Radical coalition, i maintai : the integri ty of the Empire against 
of the During the years from 1846 to 1874, the Liberals, under Lord 
them sell, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Palmerston, and Mr. Gladstone 
John p a power, and nearly always in office—there oan i 
were aa interludes, each only lasting a few months, during tae 
three onents were in offi ce, but not in power—and Lord Malmesbury, 
nuire of an Ex-Minister, quotes a letter from Mr. Disraeli 
i f i 13th of August, 1852, in which he expresses his despair of being 
Fit resist the forces making for disintegration. At that period the 
outlook of Imperialism in England was almost as gloomy as it is now, 
and it is to that period that Lord Beaconsfield refers in the words 
quoted pare 3 confess that I myself thought that the tie [with the 

nies] was broken. 

ae present time, as at the time when Lord Beaconsfield spoke 
in 1872, the party in this country that wishes to avert the disintegration 
of the Empire—which party is far stronger among the masses of the 
people than it is in the House of Commons—looks largely for support to 
our kinsmen beyond the seas. So that it is not only unpatriotic, 
but it is also distinctly unfair and disingenuous, on the part of those 
who have been the real authors of the present crisis—the Radical home 
Government and their followers—to endeavour to sow ill-feeling 
between British Imperialists and the loyal people of Canada by imput- 
ing to the former an absurd and impossible desire to intrude English 
interests into a matter of Canadian domestic politics. As Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain finely observed in a recent debate in the House, we 
English Imperialists are really the disciples and followers‘of those 
Colonial statesmen, and especially of those Canadian statesmen, who 
Aa been the pioneers and the apostles of the Imperial idea. 
a EA y 5 am proud to remember that some of my earliest lessons 
: ae politics were derived from Mr. (afterwards Sir John) 
dha AG ne (afterwards Sir George) Cartier, whom I met at 
at the ee ae as the guests of Sir Morton Peto and Mr. Brassey 
Ent to last eir famous Confederation mission to England. oe 
er history i to-day not one whit less than at former periods : 
otherland cade of Canada, our eldest daughter-State, z e 
but also by = een marked not only by stately and dignified loyalty, 
Own to ier nder and touching affection. From the earliest oa 
State for th As Mr. Stanhope, the Conservative Secretary T 
ederation > Jones, and our first Vice-President of the me s 
“presenta ti fague,’ sent out invitations to the Colonies to send their 
ves to the first Colonial Conference, and again from 1837 


a D. don Northumberland, and subsequently. Earl Grey, por Go 
Ominion), I was elected a member of the original commit 


1 
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Mar, À 
down to the last Conference of 1907, Canada has been stretchin À i 
hand to the Motherland. All along she has been eagerly o TE Othe 
the loftiest spirit of patriotism, the first choice of her fullest R pS Bih | 
and would do so still, as I shall show presently. She has a r proci, | 
most splendid earnest of the intensity of her national feelin 
direction; and at this moment the solid Unionist Party j 
desirous of grasping the outstretched hand, and ac 
the same magnanimous spirit as that in which it is 
our Radical Government, at an Imperial Conference, 
advances with what Mr. Winston Churchill rude 
describes as ‘a banging and locking and bolting an 
we Unionists are shocked and grieved, and I feel s 
brethren will not blame us if we are indignant, not with their statesmen, | 
God knows, who are bound, if the British Government persists in ity 
ill-conditioned folly, to seek other allies for Canada’s glorious future, 
but with the bigots who regard every policy that does not accord with 
the immutable laws of the Cobden Club as ‘ sloppy ? and ‘ a disastrous 
political imposture.” Those are the polite epithets that Mr. Asquith 
thinks it decent and sensible to apply to the opinions held, not only 
by the Unionists of the United Kingdom, not only by the vast majority 
of the statesmen and economists of every one of our Colonies and 
Dependencies, but practically by the whole civilised world outside 
the petty self-sufficient clique of the Cobden Club! The Radical 
Coalition boisterously applauds the offer of Reciprocity by America 
to Canada, because it makes for Pan-Americanism,? but when Canada 
offers us Reciprocity, having already freely given us Preference of its 
loving bounty, the Radicals insultingly talk about ‘ sordid bonds,’ and 
‘bang the door.’ An important organ of Canadian public opinion, the ME 
Ottawa Journal, in its issue of the Ist of February, after discussing the | 
obvious danger to the British Imperial tie that is involved in the E 
tinental American Reciprocity Agreement, shows clearly how pe 

unjust to Canada is this ungrateful and irritating attitude 0 
Radical party. It says: 


g in ty 
8 e | 
cepting the ote! | 
made, But whey Į 
met these genero 
ly, but too trul 
d barring the door? 
ure that our Canadian 


i: er. 

In Customs matters this country has dealt pretty fairly with te a A 
country since 1896. And Canada has given the Mother-country a ed 

tunity to do still better. For fourteen years our Customs duties vad be don? 
a preference to England. If England had cared to respond we shou ia 

still more, and with mutual preference established there would a ‘ir 


ee = PERE ee 
Sir Frederick Young, Mr. Arnold F orster, Mr. Courthope, Sir John cos and 8 


Hatton, and others. We elected Mr. Stanhope as our M. 
intimate personal friend of that eminent statesman I can bear the st E 
testimony to his keen enthusiasm for the cause of Imperial F RE ‘of the Ba 
* The Nation, a leading organ of official Radicalism, in is eemell s) 
February, 1911, says of the American and Canadian Reciprocity Agree 


5 -Ameri 
on the part of the United States, even more an affirmation of Pan-Am 
a bargain.” ; 


22 
Dises a e ET a 
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rocity with the United States. The present proposition, to be plain 


he ie outcome of English indifference to business with us. 
Sin ke Ei many people in England and some in this country for years past, 
ity. Oe inte Imperial trade preferences have been spoken of, have been 
he about the meanness of the idea of buying loyalty by commercial 
s ts, Lf commercial arrangements have no bearing upon national 
arang! on no dread need be entertained as to the effect of the t 
erly filiations, goa S loyalty. But if jal asi 
i yy tty proposition upon our y y commercial arrangements do 
Ii reiproity Be upon national affiliations, then a lot of Little Englanders should 
hen have 80 re a ads in sackcloth and ashes now. For fourteen years Canada, com- 
où He has held open arms out to England, but without avail, so far as respon- 
uly 7a trade preference is concerned. How much longer should this country repulse 
or, others ? 
ian That the Nation and other Liberal organs are right in their judg- 
en, ment that the Reciprocity Agreement made between the Governments 
its of Canada and the United States, and awaiting confirmation by 
It, concurrent legislation in the two countries, makes for Pan-Americanism, 
ith js quite obvious, though it is difficult to understand how this can be 
IE regarded by Englishmen as a matter for triumph. Even if it made 
ith British Imperial Preference more difficult of attainment—and I shall 
ily show presently that this is only true to a very limited extent—one | 
ny would have thought that even the most bigoted Cobdenite wo 
nd hesitate to purchase a petty party advantage at such a cost. Whether 
F the Pan-Americanism that will be assured by this Reciprocity Agree- 
7 ment be at first commercial only, or whether it be both commercial 
i and political—the former inevitably leads to the latter—the establish- 
is ment of a North-American ‘ Continental ’ Zollverein is unquestionably 
di one of the most important and far-reaching events in modern com- 
he a and political history. Applauded by the Radical coalition, 
be Gen a definite and most alarming step forward—hardly less 
K r $ ae the Irish separation with which Mr. Asquith al 
i a Fr. Redmond’s American votes—in the policy of ae 
he lice ion which has been unhappily adopted by the modern 
party. 
3 m ie economical and industrial results to o ee 
r and aban ely to be for good or for evil may bea doubt are , 
d Water or a is not a question for us to discuss on this side 0 e 
; judges ot ns themselves are the best, and ei eee 
Scussed at Ofte noe It is being fully, fairly, 306 fist place 
wa, and must be decided, of course, 1n the P 


reference to what is best for Canadian interests. And we must 


Tem 4 
nth that, in this connexion, owing to the pervert 
© Cannot 4 adical Government, the debates in the Canadian Par pes DER 
ference "tn on the question ‘ Which is best for Canada, pon de 
abong the United States Preference ? there would be little dr à 
€ decision of the Canadian Parliament if that were the pols | 


+ 
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May, | 
atissue, For what did Sir Wilfrid Laurier say at Ottawa On t E 
April 1907, on the occasion of the Canadian Club Ban © Isto 
Mr. Bryce, our Ambassador at Washington ? Wet i 

We are turning our hopes to the old Motherland, 
doctrine and policy of Preference to Great Britain 
Empire and this is the policy by which we stand at 
my part that I do not value American trade. Not fo 
all that we would have to gain if our relations Were on a better footing, eee 
is a matter on which we shall have no more pilgrimages to Washington, th 
the simple message I have to co ivey to your guest at the present moment, 

In that speech at the Canadian Club, Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
himself to be, not only a patriotic statesman, but also an 
diplomatist. Not only Mr. Bryce himself and the 
Washington, but also the British Government in Lond 
understood perfectly well the delicate hint contained j 
But unhappily—while the President of the United Sta 
it to heart—it entirely failed to elicit any sympathetic 
Downing Street. 

And we may note in passing that, with this policy of Imperial Pre- 
ference, and with the weapon of the Canadian Tariff devised on scientific 
Tariff Reform principles, Sir Wilfrid Laurier has not had to make 
any more ‘pilgrimages to Washington’! The United States have 
now had to come as suppliants to Ottawa, with offers of immense 
Concessions that leave poor ‘ Free Trade ? Great Britain entirely out 
in the cold ! i 

And, further, what did Mr. Fielding, the very able and patriotic 
Canadian Minister who has now been negotiating with the suppliant 
Ministers of the United States, say on this subject at Ottawa on theīth 
of June 1904, when introducing the Canadian Budget of 1904? 


The two great political 
Preferential trade, an 
Policy to that ertent 


We have intrody 
and towards all the 
the present time, 


Not fo, 
X My part that I don a 


showed 
accomplished 
authorities at 
On, must haye 
n these words, 
tes wisely took 
response from 


se of 
parties in Canada are practically a unit in oa i 
das Mr. Chamborlain has practically taken up the Car | 
» Canadians are heartily in accord with him, 


à sant 
And again at Ottawa, on the 29th of November 1906, the 4 
powerful Minister declared : path | 
It is a question for you people of Great Britain. We adopted Ta pu | 
Preference because we believed it was a good thing for Canada. co anal | 
people see fit to adopt it as à good thing for Great Britain, wae your ov? | 
pleased ; but if it docs not suit you to adopt it from the standpoin 4 
interests, we have no objection to make ; you must go your own way: 


And while Canadian Ministers were making these patrio ET a 
to the people of the Motherland, what did Mr. Borden, the ie views, À 
Canadian Opposition, say ? These were his wise and Pa ae 
uttered in the Canadian Parliament on the 13th of March 1905: 


: rit, 
Thave been of opinion for a number of years that the nanona Ra tha 
Empire—and indeed the Strength of the Empire, so far as x 
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erent portions are concerned—might be improved by a eystem 
preferences within the Empire. I have advocated a policy of 
Canada is concerned in Parliament and on the public plat. 
ason to take back anything I have ever said. T believe that 


the diff 


of ne q so far 25 
that q I see no re 


form: © would be a good one, better for Canada and for the Empire asa whole, T 
thy the poliey f the full, however, that while we are free to form our own conclusions 
tis, me wisdom of the policy for Canada and for the Empire, it is absolutely 
fo: as to the right of every portion of the l'empire to come to a conclusion upon 
alts within tter for themselves. In so far as it touches the material welfare of the 
thi the a Tales, it is » matter for the British Isles alone. As a Canadian I am 
is jy Lee fn sympathy with the movement. I believe that the people of Canada, 

Mo British Isles, and of the other Colonies and Dependencies could come 
a < ether on a business basis and make an arrangement by which they could give 
hed F other in trade matters certain advantages which they do not extend to other 

at countries. 

1Ve The quotations I have given from the speeches of the leading 
ah Canadian st tesmen of the day, on both sides of Canadian party 
ok politics, are sufficient to show what is the unanimous opinion of public 
om men in Canada upon the general question of Preference. In the 


whole British Empire, the sole dissentient voice—Mr. Deakin, speak- 
ing at the Baltic in London on the 15th of May 1907, wittily called it 
the voice of ‘the one obstinate twelfth juryman’ who stops the 
verdict—comes from the Cobden Club and its dervishes. 

In these circumstances the Canadian Parliament will decide the 
various questions raised by the American Reciprocity Agreement, 
primarily with reference to the commercial and industrial interests 
of Canada, and only in the second place with reference to the interests 
of the Empire at large. And rightly and necessarily so. After the 
banging and bolting’ of which Mr. Churchill brags, we can hardly 
mth decency say anything about the loss to British trade and British 
industry involved in the success of that valiant action of Mr. Churchill 
‘a his colleagues. And yet even the Government itself admits that 
Hon ne. beloss. Mr. Sydney Buxton admitted it in the debate m the 
wate Mr.Montagu, who is now Mr. Asquith’s Under-Secretary of State 
Erion: went to Canada in 1904 with the special object er 
Wrote a ra against Imperial Preference—on his return to England, T 
in th Pook to show that the Tariff Reform movement had aroused — 

e United States a desire for Reciprocity with Canada—and x 


€teon 
he Solemnly warned us as follows : 


4 


= , $ 
co ee ne 
Canada 4 Se derlorable thing, from the point of view of British Trade, m 
Mean aie enter into a reciprocal Treaty with the United States, and woule 
siderable loss of trade with Canada.—Canada ana the Empire; P. 
It ig : 
it the 4 WPDily true that Mr. Fielding assures us that there À 
the lik steement to prevent Canada at any future time de: 
ie es ig 
UNS ito isfac 


$ 
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laro | 
incentives for pushing on the great remedial policy of Tarif | 1 
But he also tells us—which is hardly so satisfact Refom, Hi 


À ory for British i 
facturers and artisans at the present moment under a Radi Many, u 


ment—that where the Agreement brings the Canadian ne" 
American goods to a rate below that on British goods anu o 
will be reduced at least to the American level, Yes ; bie ee \ 
we have been accustomed to work on an advantage of agen ac D. 
cent. preference over American goods, and it is Poor con als 
told that at the worst only the preference will be lost to 
Buxton, when replying to Mr. Austen Chamberlain in 
the 8th of February, admitted that according to Mr. Field 
tion, some British manufactures will now lose the 
preference given to us in 1897, and some other Bri 
lose a considerable portion of that preference. 


Solation to k | 
us! And ìh, 
the debate 
ing’s xplam. 
Whole of the 
tish goods vil 


But, turning to the political aspect of the A 
will have the consolation of feeling that the Li 
which he is a distinguished member, has at last by its action at the 
Imperial Conference of 1907 succeeded in doing something towards 
carrying out the behest of the Star. On the 5th of January 19054 
strongly partisan journal, the Star, of which Mr. Buxton was stated at 
the time to be one of the proprietors, declared that 


greement, Mr. Buxton 
beral Government, of 


J 

The truth is, that the time has come for Liberals to hunt the devil of 
Imperialism out of our politics. It is folly to make terms with it, to imitate 
it, or to outbid it. The very name is wrong. The very word ‘Empire’ isa 
outrage on Liberal principles. An empire implies an autocrat. It means 
Cæsarism. We are a free people and not an Empire. Let us think demo: 


cratically, not Imperially. Let us hear no more of this twaddle about our 
Imperial destiny and our mighty mission. 


It is evident from the nature of this Continental Rei — 
procity Agreement, and Canadian comments on its probable A i 
that Mr. Asquith’s Government has already done much to oblige 4 
Buxton and the Star, and to make it impossible hereafter for aly 
Liberal politician to talk this ‘ twaddle ’ without a blush. «ag at 

When the Agreement was before the House of Represeni i nef 
Washington, no less a personage than the Speaker-elect of t ou 
House, Mr. Champ Clark, advocated its ratification on the T yo 
that it would lead the way to the peaceable absorption of Can va 
the United States. The statement was received with loud me 
And when asked by another member whether this would he ssl | 
by Great Britain, he frankly declared his opinion—obview gdy | 
on the attitude of British Radicals—that Great Britain world Er 
yield her North American Colony.’ Subsequently, ana jon t0. 
of Congress, Mr. Bennet, moved to refer the question of poe 3 she | 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. Of course, every efor ae 


f ly os 
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A Bec : 
, and in the States, to minimise the importance of these 
tn alé poth a an American politician in the responsible position 
any, "tements: ¿—who will þe the virtual leader of the new House of 
ety. i zier Te an hardly afiord to speak with levity on such a 
E on popresel es the mere fact that the statements have been made is 
tter subject: n how that the belief in Great Britain’s willingness to 
erto cient tO A Empire is not unknown in the States. 
pa gisntegraie eof the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
) he The ives at Washington very fairly and honestly stated that 
HER all Bill, embodying the Reciprocity Agreement, z takes a long 
of f the Me ds establishing for continental North America a policy of un- 
a. ste We ade and commerce ’—that is to say, a policy under which 
e i States will have incorporated Canada with itself as one 
i ciel and fiscal unit, each of the two members thereof 
rea 3 zat 
giving the other Free Trade, and each taxing British goods as the 
tn | a ods of a foreign nation. . 
of  ° Now, that being the understood and admitted tendency of the Reci- 
the | pocity Agreement, let us see what some of the chief organs of Canadian 
a co) y a, , 
ns | public opinion say of it. I have already quoted an Ottawa journal. | 
ja | ‘the Montreal Star, one of the leading exponents of Imperial polities | 
at MM in Canada, publishes a full-page appeal to Sir Wilfrid Laurier to give 
P up the Agreement : 
of We now know, what a few of us realised at first; that such a gift can only be 
ste | wcepted by the barter of our commercial and, ultimately, our political freedom. 
a If we turn the swollen stream of our food exports away from the west-to-east lines 
uns that carry it to the British market, and send it along the north-to-south lines to 
i the American market, or, rather, to the American middle-man, we utterly shatter 
the costly steel framework of this nation, and debase the Dominion to a string of 
subject provinces serving the convenience of the nearest American centres. 
i The appeal declares that the Premier is the one man who can save 
s the Canadian people, a people bound to preserve their independence. 
fr. It declares that the Agreement will cut the Confederation at halfa- 
y “zen vital points, that it will isolate the Maritime and the Western 
; tovinces, that it will turn Quebec into 
th k SEKE, 
Y aoe and lumber camp of New England, stunt Oni 
dy West i ae the growth of the West, and cause the a pee Reena 
D: e 3 4G = a W. 
j Why widen the ee middle.” ‘The Georgian Bay Cont, W guffalo? Why 


n the Welland Canal when Lake Erie starts 
er il] use the 
St. Ta ut the Long Sault Dam when nothing but pleasure es hip 
Ping wil] nce route ? Canadian ports will be side-tracked and Ca 

Put itself under the Stars and Stripes.” 


And j ; 
Tit asks very pertinently : Fe tet 


Ate x in Canadian 
rite ee Sving to keep faith with men who have invested se a national — 
lines Was a on the understanding that the development of ont oy the value 

Permanent feature of our policy, or are we about to RY 
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of millions of these investments by a wanton act of betrayal 
money market in tho world against us for ycars to come? ? and Clos, 
... If the ties of commerce are no longer to bin lie ae 
together, how long will the exceedingly slender political ligaments lus D 
ast 9 
I might multiply these expressions of horro 


r and resent: T 
indefinitely. I will only take one more, fror ment 


n the Toronto New 
Mr. Taft’s Message to Congress reveals the attitude of 
approached the negotiations. Recognising that the United 
reduced its original stores of raw materials, the President ur 
tion be stayed by obtaining access to Canadian timber, pulp 
materials. For these reasons he is striving to lay a contro 
great unused heritage before we develop our own manuf 
or bind ourselves in closer trade bonds to Great Britai 
Empire. 


mind with vol 
States bag gos | 
508 that thejp 
wood, 


I venture to maintain that every patriotic Brito 
warmly sympathise with these patriotic Canadians, 
political aspect of the Agreement more than fully justifies Jp 
Balfour’s description of its ratification as an Imperial disaster ? Sudy f 
no intellizent student of politics can possibly doubt the inevitably | 
tendency of its operation? Weall know perfectly well that the ia. | Fi 
dency, at any rate—whether that tendency be checked and stopped, | 

as on former occasions, by the grand loyalty and patriotism of the faw- | 
dian people (which most of us hope and firmly believe will be the case) | 
or not—is undoubtedly in the direction of the political alienation o | 
Canada from the British Crown, and her ultimate absorption (which q 
she has hitherto so loyally and wisely striven to avert) as an appanig 
of her mighty neighbour. This tendency, in such circumstances of dee | 
commercial relationship, when aided by geographical proximity, aad | 
not balanced by any very broad differences of race or religion, mis | 
always be a very powerful one, even when all allowance is made : 
the noble sentiments, so strong in Canada, of loyalty and M 
pride and social dignity. For the moment, the Radical m 
Britain may affect to under-rate or even to ignore, the strength 0 : | 
undoubted tendency ; but that they are well aware of it can De te 
out of the mouth of the very founder and apostle of their id T 
perialist creed. Lord Morley’s delightful Life of Richard Co ais | 
been called The Pilgrim’ s Progress of the Little Englander y omit | 
how Mr. Cobden speaks, at page 129, of the foundation of t | nié | 
Zollverein under the astute and masterful leadership of Prussia, noe 
its political tendencies : 


n mu | 
Surely the i 


ijl be 
‘Prussia must be looked upon as a rising State, whose ee ue, 
upon the Commercial League (the Zollverein) . . . The effect of the 7 
inevitably be to throw the preponderating influence over 
People into the hands of the Cabinet of Berlin. . . . J] as 0 
r +. A common standard of weights and measures, as MEL from 
preparing, and these being assimilated, and the revenue recei > 
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| modes will become the standard for the other portions of 
iterate hall prevent this entire family of one common language, and 

hat Se dom of intercourse, from merging into one nation? In 
lly one nation now, and their remaining subdivisions will 
aginary. 


wa clever and far-seeing Radical statesman views such 
< the establishment of a great Zollverein, when he is not 
a 3 ; + 

gn event the exigencies of partisan politics. Throughout the 


< of ancient and modern history we see this tendency con- 


Empire but a 


nd of the great federated Dominions of Canada, of Australia, and of 
and of t 


mei ' South Africa. And when we remember that among the statesmen who 
lyte | now occupy the Treasury Bench, there are certainly some who are 
Mh’ not merely politicians but also scholars and men of affairs, it is 
Sur; | difficult to understand how they can conscientiously view this great 
itab | remodelling of the commercial map of North America with the terrible 
ete | inouciance affected by the Prime Minister in his speech on the 
pre, | Address on the 7th of February, and subsequently in the debates of 
Cau | the 8th and 9th of February. 

cas) | Mr. Asquith on the former occasion, contented himself with the 
ont! | confession of a British impotence that does not exist except in the 
whith | morbid brain of a Little Englander. He said: 

anag | 

o Bo my mind—and I speak only tor myself for the moment—it is as certain a3 
i aol | _ the tising of the sun or the succession of the seasons that, as time went on, sooner 
mut | “later, the people of the United States, with their growing population, their 
e for veloping industries, the constant encroachment upon and exhaustion of their 


joul | “tal sources of food supply—the people of the United States in order to bring 


: i down the cost of living and to maintain the fair subsistence of their people, would 

b ve been bound to bring down the tariff walls which separate them from countries 
et f “se to their own doors, 

oval | 

7 tT nee but the very fact that the United States must, now oF ie 

; | i à Y, submit to the inevitable, and open their doors unconditionally 

| A mu ch-needed inflow of the Canadian products ao es 

> cnoe 7 sho now S n 

ma es it all the more absurd that Canada ibly dam ag- 
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route to the north-and-south lines—and not the r Pi 


sions, that affects us in this country. For he goes on a tal, 
A |: 


I will add that the inevitable tendency of irresistible e : | 
not have been neutralised or counteracted by any artificial 2e 10 forces. | 
we could make with Canada or any other part of the Empire Arrangement ie : 


But there never has been, and there never could 5 
whatever for us to attempt the ridiculous task of mee” any Le | 
inevitable tendency of irresistible economic forces ? th sal f 

the United States before long spontaneously to open h at must indy, | 
to the supply of food-stuffs from Canada. Those. tt | 
population of the United States must have in any pe & | 
makes very little difference to us whether she taxes is. ta 1 à 
not, except that in the latter case it becomes more necessar po | 
for us to offer Canada the inducement of a preference to oh | 
share of those supplies direct and not through ihe it lu 
middle-man. Mr. Asquith seems to forget, too, that of late and 7 
have often received larger supplies of wheat from India, ia 
ct Nae, ag ine ton der the Unitet SES 
Preference. m to be re E 
On the other hand, it is very doubtful whether there are any economia | 
forces at all, to induce Canada to throw open her doors to the Unite | 
States ; and there are certainly no irresistible ones. Unlike thelatter | 
power she is not in want of food-stufis; and her rapidly-growi | 
manufactures are neither so vast nor so well organised as those of tht | 
United States. The cars that carry the Canadian foodstuffs south wl | 
not return empty. ; | 

The Prime Minister seems to have adopted the absurd argument d l 
the leading organ of official Liberalism in the London Press, that te. 
maintenance of trade barriers between Canada and the United Stats | 
was always contrary to nature, and therefore, eventually impose 
Why impossible ? It is done in every part of Europe. Tn taking YP | 
such an utterly untenable position, both Mr. Asquith and the UGE 
munster Gazette have altogether forgotten the remarkable statement 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier at the Imperial Conference of 1907: 


pee hep pete 


we ey per Pr, ee 


i 

We have done everything that we could—that has been our policy— H 
the whole of our trade towards Great Britain. We are side by side ye te 
—one of the wealthiest and most enterprising nations on earth tod cat | 
American people. They are of the Anglo-Saxon race, the great ce i 
of the world, and if anything they are perhaps more enterprising ae Wa 
genitors, and put in perhaps more energy and activity to push their mes | 
any other nation that I know of. Therefore, it is not surprising tion 0! 
of Canada, with a population now of 6,000,000 by the side ote pes 
80,000,000 of such enterprising business men as are the Am ed 
With them should be larger than our trade with Great Britain. FF 


à 
LES 
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umber, being 80,000,000—while you are only 40,000,000. Apart 

ae neighbours. There is no boundary line except a purely 

p yer the whole territory. Their habits are the same as ours, and 

ntio induced to trade, and cannot help it, by the force of nature. 
çe 


re 1 3 i 2 A 
r. Jegislation can influence trade we have done everything possible 
ras © 


à au trado to% 
į has Mr. Asquith to say to this phrase of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
ve the American people ’ ? Surely this is definite enough ? 


ards the British people as against the American people. 


‘ against | l 
ae nothing € sloppy ? in this! 
3 dian Premier went on : 


And the Cana 


when we introduced Preference to British trade, the British impor- 


h P Canada had fallen to £29,000,000. Now they have reached to the 
liese À i £69,000,000, a very considerable increase. 
neve Again, this statement of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s is definite and 
E | undeniable ; indeed, both Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd-George, at 
aye the same session of the Imperial Conference, strongly corroborated 
tak, | te Canadian Premiers claim. The Radical Chancellor of the 
mai 3 Exchequer was forced malgré lui to admit that the benefit conferred 


Abo British trade by Canadian Preference had been very great indeed. 
1} snd then Sir Wilfrid Laurier—answering, as if by a prophetic 


naa | inspiration, Mr. Asquith’s ‘sloppy’ remarks about ‘the inevitable 


mtd | tendency of irresistible economic forces —went on to say : 
latter | Not only have we done it by Preference, by legislation, but we have forced 


owing | our trade against the laws of nature and geography. If we were to follow the 
of the i laws of nature and geography between Canada and the United States, the whole 
hv | trade would flow from south to north, and from north to south. We have done 
1 porting possible by building canals and subsidising railways to bring the trade 

id | Re west to east and east to west, so as to bring trade into British channels. 
AUS D this we have done recognising the principle of the great advantage of forcing 
t ihe Ni = within the British Empire. This principle we recognise. We are bound to 
tate | = t though the preference which we have given has not done as much, per- 
sible} ae British trade as the British merchant or manufacturer would like, we 
up f ee British people at the same time that there is a way of doing more. 
Tet | adopted ne ne of mutual trade, and this is what we had in view when we 

F 902 the resolution of that year. 


(UN N 
of ee Asquith was one of the two or three re 
gish public opinion who actually heard this spee 


_ ie 
£ f Sir Wilt; k 
m = Wilfrid Laurier, and who therefore had not—as was, m 
e Colonies, an! 


presentatives 
ch delivered 
unhappily 


ion | ec : 

ti dea À everybody else, both at home, and in the C : 
BMD byabriet © rely solely on the fleeting and casual impression produce 

po | à and colourless communiqué, followed months afterwards by 
me |  Atquith’s o 22d practically unreadable Blue-book. And he os 
pf | what t Speech, quoted above, shows him to be absolutely oblivious — 
aft e Canadian Premier said at the Imperial Conference ! 


re 
wy | a = People, the method adopted of report 
entirely successful in burking those 


ing the proceedings — 
proceedings- Por aai 
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instance, it is impossible to understand how, with th 


statement of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s staring him in the i Very dete, | 
of the huge Imperial Conference Blue-book—;} he a ttep i i 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald could use the following words a t a f 
to Mr. Balfour in the debate on the Address ; Tee | t 
To say that the Canadian Pacific Railway was built east a + 
ocean tan nce Sh and est i | 
north and south in order that Canadian grain might come into o 4 p 
a bad blunder in Canadian history and altogether a mistake in the te ‘4 C 
facts of Canadian policy. e acert | hi 
ht 
It seems quite clear that neither Mr. Ramsay Macdonald ne | f 
writer in the Westminster Gazette, quoted above, had ever vel ‘i 
Conference Blue-book—a fact that illustrates in a remarkable m s ja 
the complaint of Mr. Deakin, the Commonwealth Premier aA (4 d 
way in which the arguments of our Colonial Statesmen, and l pe 
Š e ne D >s $ ; an th: th 
replies of British Ministers to them, had been Suppressed and Ig | y 
by the methods adopted in the matter of reporting. In hiss each oe 
© AT. £ s > ETS J i A D p aj 1m 
the “Needs of Empire,’ delivered at the Baltic on the 15th of May | th 
1907, the Australian Prime Minister said : i i 

| 


We base our policy on facts, or, when they are interpreted, on figures, Bit |} 
facts and figures alike are not to be used as missiles at the heads of your opponent, | 
- . . When that verbatim report of the Conference docs appear, if it ever dos | 
appear—that is to say, if it appears in time to be used and criticised—even ifit | 
appears flung at you with its many different subjects mingled with each ottein | 
a gigantic Blue-book calculated to appal the stoutest heart—we hope that yu fe 
will take the pains to criticise our arguments and the replies which have beenms } 
to them, for we shall be happy to be confuted by better experience, and tol | 
guided by superior light . . . 4 
- - . Remember, gentlemen, that at the Conference we made an offer, Tt 
offer was respectfully declined. We asked that you should name your termi; w 
again that was respectful ly declined. Those who so declined I have no desire int } 
least to impeach. But I state the facts. They mark a stago in the history of thes | + 
Conferences. For if these Conferences are to fulfil their purpose they will ie | ; 
to approach somewhat more closely both in procedure and in character ia a 
debates which take place each day at Westminster. It will notsuffico pr n 
Procrastinating Blue-books to learn long after what has been said or alae atl E 
the next Conference—a, Conference without banquets, a Conference notin E 4 | 
mentary Session, meeting at a business time of the year for business pur es ri 
the eyes of the people of tho United Kingdom be upon the representat ig 
over seas—and incidentally upon their own representatives. Let the const | 
ofmeans and their adaptation to ends be laid before you as they oa jio 
curtain interpose between the propositions before that Conference, “hold e 
upon them, and the people who are or ought to be looking on. Let us vs 


s 6 
in the light of day. Who are those who escape the light of day ? Is th 
by immutable law ? i 
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11 ; 
j . this country, and it seems very doubtful whether i 


geste i widely read in the Blue-books in which alone it was 
Pon} js ever “reported. Nor can this be a matter for surprise. The 
adequate oks that contain the only full report of the proceedings of 
Blue-bo e that was permitted by the Government were not 
ed till long after the Premiers had returned to their respective 
ublishe and the proceedings of the Conference had become ancient 
+ Colonies fey contained 1214 pages of printed matter, foolscap size 
| E ed seven pounds, and their published price was 9s. 94.! 
Í a ni ght Mr, Deakin speak of a ‘ curtain’ being interposed between 
Fe propositions before that Conference, the decision upon them, 
| and the people, who are, or ought to be, looking on!” Well might he 
| declare that these Imperial Conferences cannot fulfil their proper 
i purpose, if they are to be concealed by such a curtain as this! If 
| the speeches of the Colonial Premiers had been reported day by 
\ day in the public Press, so that the British public both at home and 
eho 4 in the Colonies could have followed these memorable discussions, 
Ep | their general effect on public opinion would have been something very 


| diferent. 
|. lamaware that the excuse that is always offered by the Government 
| (or the gross scandal of this virtual suppression of the Imperial Con- 
etd | ference debates—it has been repeated in Parliament since the Canadian 
mit | debate, with reference to the coming Conference of 1911—is, that 
ie j ihe question was remitted to the Premiers themselves to decide in 
q el they wished their speeches to be reported, Now, the 
ot | temiers were the guests of the Government. The expense and 
| 


| ttouble involved by any full and prompt method of reporting, pro- 
gs, would 


ems; | guarding against inaccuracies and misunderstandin, 
i E el be enormous, though not one penny more than any ordinary 
thee pp Sod ma feelings would have cheerfully incurred without saying 
Reece guests about it. The Colonial Premiers are not like a 
» Faphers, à s the make, wha go about with a retmue of pho 7 
mo = always craving for capital headlines and disp T 
À tatters of i s. I may be wrong, for there is no disputing a ay 
the Gover aste and good feeling, but I must say that the oe i 
| Sing oo ent, in imposing on the Premiers the mV dious tas ee 
| ‘Stake in i gueh expense and trouble they expected the Government — 
 Uexecrab] eporting and publishing their speeches, Was m my cpu 
E a, taste. Of course, there could be no doubt of what th 
nb mi RN to accept virtually any suggestion that the Gov 
NE Course make. Mr. Deakin’s speech at the Baltic Rooms sh 
 nfcrence eae all politeness—what one member at Jess 
delicacy, ae of the whole proceeding. It is to be h 
‘in ne of our national guests will not aga 
ay. es 
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But however this may be, there can be no doubt Be: X j 
that has for the moment attended the obscurantigt k hen f 
Government after ‘banging the door’ in 1907. me tios opa | 
Gilbert Parker, M.P., himself a distinguished Canadian a : Ma, | 
College (Toronto) man, says of the present Situation - à a Tiy f 


Mr. Taft and Washington may speak ever so softly and use Ho 
words, but their ultimate purpose is clear. Tt is to have under thed Se | 
the United States the whole vast continent stretching from the ie ng | 
Yucatan. Canada is being cajoled, but the object is the same ae Poesy 
thing more than delicate persuasion is used towards Mexico, ve 
well as the commercial, possibilities are simply stupendous, 
a glimpse of what Mr. Churchill’s locking, bolting, and barring th 
e, À 
us, Mr. Cust | 
he Opportunity. Neverthe, | 


last year, and still we ignored i, | 
If our Radical Ministers on this side had thought more of the British Ep fs d 


of Radical shibboleths, there would now be no arrangement such as this wis | 
threatens to be so deadly in its ultimate purpose. a 


But, unhappily, the ‘ deadly purpose ° of which Sir Gilbert Pale 1 
speaks has been dear to the heart of Radicals from the time of the Cot. 
den agitation down to the present day. | 


Mr. Cobden, in his famous letter to Mr. Ashworth of the 1 d | 


April 1842, made this plain declaration of the Colonial policy of the | 
Free Trade party : 


The Colonial system, with all its dazzling appeals to the passions of the peop, | 
can never bo got rid of, except by the indirect process of Free Trade, which wil | 


gradually and imperceptibly loose the bands which unite our Colonies to us js | 
mistaken notion of self-interest._ | 


And we get a lurid illustration of the working of this ‘ gradual al | 
imperceptible’ action of Free Trade in the direction of Imperial a 
integration from a remarkable letter, addressed to Mr. Cobden m 1 | 
by his intimate friend and comrade Bastiat. M. Bastiat wrote: 


MT remember having rashly insinuated to you in times past the advice mo 
should direct your attack against the Colonial régime with which Gee sd À 

is incompatible. You replied that national pride is a plant which ae: oft | 
countries, and particularly in your own (Britain), that it would not do ee rm | 
to extirpate it roughly, and that Free Trade would little by little ee. the 
Tn 1847, Bastiat had put before Cobden, in very frank pe ‘ail | 
views of French Free Traders as to the benefits they expecte ho 1 
from British Free Trade. He demanded that ingle Nes 3 
longer entertain suspicions of France about her ‘ unlucky T 
conquest.’ id: n 
nquest.’ He said Re ndeg 


England ought seriously to disarm, spontaneously ly to put ane 


Opposition to the unlucky Algerian conquest, and spontaneous 
to the dangers that grow out of the Right of Search. 
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pasti 


actly the sort of appeal from the gentle foreigner that goes 
the heart of the British Free Trader. 

Lord Grey in 1853 published an account of the Colonial policy of 
‘eal John Russell’s Administration from 1846 to 1853, which in- 
cidentally teaches us much about the operation of Free Trade in the 
Colonies. For instance, when the New Brunswick Legislature passed 
an Act for giving à bounty to the production of hemp, Lord Grey, as 
Colonial Secretary, informed the Colony that, although he consented 
to this as a strictly temporary measure, he insisted that all commercial 
legislation must be considered as an Imperial, and not a provincial, 
concern—and must therefore conform to one general policy. And 
that policy he indicated in these peremptory words : 


That is CZ 
straight to 


‘As while we adhered to the policy of Protection we imposed some onerous 
restrictions on the commerce of the Colonies so, now we have abandoned our 
artificial system, we do not abdicate the power or duty of regulating alike the 
commercial policy of the whole Empire. 


È The late Lord Norton, who was Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies under Lord Derby in 1866-7, said of this arrogant dictum of, 
Lord Grey : ‘ One is rather reminded of the King of Babylon consign- 
ing all his nations to perdition, first for worshipping one way, and then 
if they worshipped the other way, by this demand on the Colonies ° 
mstantly to turn over from Protection to Free Trade because Cobden’s 
agitation in England had succeeded. 

In Canada itself, this arrogant action of the successful Free Traders 
had far more serious results than in New Brunswick. In 1843, Lord 
Stanley (afterwards the Earl of Derby, Conservative Prime Minister) 


“tent from what they are now—and during the ten years from ee 


t | 

- 1856 the exports from the United States, consisting largely of wh 3 

to “Han displacing Canadian wheat, rose from 156 million do F 
million dollars ! DA 

1843, Mr. Goulburn, the Conservative Chancellor of the 


Che : o 
quer, had given a considerable preference to colonial sug = gr 


OL. LXIX—No, 409 


si? | had passed the Canada Corn Bill, which admitted colonial corm to MM 
n | England at a nominal duty of 1s., with a preference of 3s. over foreign 
tot | om, on condition that Canada should tax all imports of United States 
ru | torn, whether for consumption or in transit, at the same rate of 3s. 
g tht | tee years later came the Cobden revolution which swept away this 
bia | ane Canada in vain tried to establish Free Trade with the — 
| t ated States—the circumstances of the States at that time were very 
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Mag | 


in the West Indies. On this, Lord Morley tells US with ae 


Mr. Cobden : 


Later in the Session, he [Mr. Cobden] made a vigor 
duties, and the policy of giving a preference to the produ 
when the Colonies contributed nothing to the revenu 
civil and military expenses. The whole Colonia] 
10,000,0007. a year, and to maintain this 5,000,0002, 
country. 

This huckstering sentiment was brought out st 
in a letter addressed by Mr. Cobden to Colonel Co 
March, 1865, on the projected Confederation o. th 
Colonies. Mr. Cobden wrote: 


to 


Ous attack on th, 
ce of the Brit; 
® and burde 
trade amoun 
were spent by 


Sy 
sh Colo be 


ned Us y ut 
red only ty 
the Mother. 


ill more strong) 
le on the 20th of 
e North American 


The most interesting.debate of the Session hitherto has been on Canadian 
affairs. This is a subject of increasing interest, and the projected confederation 
of the British North American Colonies will bring it into great prominence this 
Session. It seems to be generally accepted here as a desirable change, though 
I fail to discover any immediate interest which the British public have in the 
matter. There is no proposal to relieve us from the expense and risk of pre: 
tending to detend those Colonies from the United States—a task which, by the 
Way, everybody admits to be beyond our power. Then I cannot see what 
substantial interest the British people have in the connexion to compensate 
them for guaranteeing three or four millions of North Americans living in 
Canada, etc., against another community of Americans living in their neigh. 
bourhood. We are told indeed of the ‘loyalty’ of the Canadians; but this 
is an ironical term to apply to people who neither pay our taxes nor obey our 
laws, nor hold themselves liable to fight our battles, who would repudiate our 
right to the sovereignty over an acre of their territory, and who olaim the 
Tight of imposing their own Customs duties, even to the exclusion of our mani: 
factures, We are two peoples to all intents and purposes, and it is æ perilous 
delusion to both parties to attempt to keep up a sham connexion and dependence 
which will snap asunder if it should ever be put to the strain of stern reality: 
It is all very well for our Cockney newspapers to talk of defending Canada st 
all hazards. It would be just as possible for the United States to sustain York- 
shire in a war with England, as for us to enable Canada to contend one ie 
United States. It is simply an impossibility. Nor must we forget that the 
only serious danger of a quarrel between those two neighbours arises i i 
connexion of Canada with this country. In my opinion it is for the m be 
of both that we should as Speedily as possible sever the political we sides 
which we are as communities connected, and leave the individuals on bot aa 
to cultivate the relations of commerce and friendly intercourse as with + out 
nations . . . There is also, I think, an inherent weakness in the parody A ho 
old English Constitution, which is performed on the miniature E D 
Colonial capitals, with their speeches from the Throne, votes of aN 
appeals to the country, changes of ministry, etc., and all about suc 


i ot ator 
issues that the game at last becomes ridiculous in the eyes of both spe 
and actors. 


jsm 

The outburst of narrow-minded and splenetic Little mE 
in the last sentence of this letter reminds one of similar Radica favo! i 
agains the proclamation of the Indian Empire, or those E M 
of the scuttle from Kandahar and the surrender after Majuba A 
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| i 191 se John Russell’s Government came into power after the 
0 en victory of 1846, Lord Elgin was sent out as Governor- 
gopdenite Look after the interests of Free Trade in Canada, already 
me General, ae the repeal of Lord Stanley’s Preference. But Lord 
in, | sufering found out that Canada would be ruined if the Liberal 
a | ee nt insisted on imposing Free Trade upon her in defiance of 
E are ited States Tariff. In 1849 he wrote angry despatches to Lord 
i a Liberal Colonial Secretary, in one of which he declared : 
ley; 
i if things remain on their present footing 5 ve there is nothing before us but 
nt agitation ending in convulsion, or annexation .-. and I very much 
an eee a o measure but the establishment of reciprocal trade between Canada 
a the United States. or the imposition of a duty on the products of the States 


shen imported into England, will rem ve it. 


Of course England refused to put a duty on the products of the 
States !—so in 1854 Lord Elgin was at last permitted to conclude a 
Reciprocity Treaty. But this again was denounced by the United 
States in 1866. Lord Monck thereupon sent out Commissions to 
increase the Canadian trade with the West Indies and other countries, 
and this policy obtained a certain amount of success. But it was not | 
till the final adoption of Protection in the year 187’ by a decisive | 
popular vote that the Act of Confederation was fully justified, and 
Canada entered on her great career of agricultural, industrial and com- 
mercial prosperity. 


I have already shown, in Mr. Cobden’s letter to Colonel 
Cole, the jealousy with which the Radicals viewed the Act of Con- 
federation that was to do so much for the national prestige and power 
of Canada. This view was shared by Mr. Bright, who asked, in the 
debate in the Imperial Parliament on the 19th of February, 1867: w 


B this new State to be raised up and get everything done for it? Are they 
me mn don in every respect, except the choice of their Governor, and 
Pendens eo their own defence ? Better throw in tbe complement of inde- 
lation n ae cut this last link of connexion. Everyone knows that the pp 
Comforts 4; anada is, family for family, in a much better position as regal 

S than the great bulk of the population of this country: 


a a, further, with a view to the future, Mr. Bright stigmatised 
germ of malady ? every part of the new Canadian Constitution 


oe that g; : Ex 
i : ta : ered from that of his beloved Republican model, the United ba 


to 


B oa LE 
reve ate cheerfulness with which both Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright 


d the Possible disintegration of the Empire by the loss of # 


omini 
vie of Canada has a remarkable parallel in a letter address Si 
Smith, ladstone to my old Oxford friend the late Professor Goldwin gs 


W : z F DENE AUS 
> Who, during many years of residence in America, firs 


fas > Sire ete A À + - 
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late k 


Tonto wg | 
nd conse, | 


Professor of the Cornell University, and subsequently at To 
his recent lamented death, was well known as an able a. 
advocate of disruption. Professor Goldwin Smith, in 
work, My Memory of Gladstone,’ writes as follows : 
With a view probably to the satisfaction of mortified 
in England, he [Mr. Gladstone] wrote to me suggesting that, 


fit to let the South go, it might in time be indemnified by 
with the Northern States. 


friends of th | 
. ne N b 
if the North tong | 
the union of Gud | 


The amazing coolness of this suggestion almost takes away one! 
breath, and I do not know of any indications in Mr. Gladstone’s lie 
speeches that he seriously contemplated this very extreme step, pes 
Morley, indeed, in his charming Life of Gladstone, tells us that : 


In their views of Colonial policy Mr. Gladstone was in substantial Accord 
with Radicals of the school of Cobden, Hume, and Molesworth. 


Now, we have seen what Cobden’s views on the point were: And 
Molesworth’s may be gathered from a speech in the House of Commons 
on the 22nd of December, 1837, when he said : 


That our dominion in North America should now be brought to a conclusion, 
I for one most sincerely desire, but I desire it should terminate in peace and 
friendship. 


In that debate, at any rate, Mr. Gladstone spoke in an opposite 
sense. But when he was Secretary of State for the Colonies in 1846, 
after the Cobden revolution, he took upon himself to write to Canada, 
what Lord Morley calls— 


an argumentative Despatch on the commercial relations between Canada and 
the Mother-country, endeavouring to wean the Canadian Assembly from its 
economic delusions. 


The Canadians did not see the ‘ economic delusions ’ in the same light! 
—which evidently surprises Mr. Gladstone’s faithful biographer. i 

Mr. Winston Churchill, speaking at Portsmouth on the Be 
October, 1899, in days before the ‘banging and bolting eee 
roundly declared that ‘ the Radicals (I mean those of Mr. Morley 
school) would have no Empire at all.’ | 

That certainly seemed to be the view of Sir Henry Campbell-Bani™ | 
man, who said, ‘ He did not much like Imperialism of any a À 
exactly the idea of the Star newspaper, quoted above. And Mr. 1902, E 
Burns declared in the House of Commons on the 8th of March, a 
“Possibly this country was never so great mentally, mor i 
Politically, as when it had very few Colonies.’  Britall 

I think I have shown that this idea, unknown in Grea h of the 
before the advent of Mr. Cobden, has grown with the CES 


“My Memorylof. Gladstone, pp, 43, 44. z 
‘Life of Gladstone, pp. 361, 362. % a 
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until it now dominates the Liberal Government 


wti juil Prig rals like Lord Rosebery, and even Radicals like Sir 
tai ; podera nie, have vainly struggled against its influence in the party. 
tity cherie a, generally profess to take their notions of political economy 

pe aan Smith; and yet he was full of the Imperial idea. In the 
or from f inducing some Liberals to think Imperially as well as democra- 
nehi hope 0 the two ideas were harmonised by Adam Smith—I will close 


tically ace with a passage from Professor Nicholson’s Project of Empire, 


3 e 
Ei he eloquently as well as learnedly summarises Adam Smith’s 
teaching : 

In spite of all the difficulties, a Customs union on the lines approved by 
Adam Smith ought to be possible if only the idea of Imperial Union is once 
accepted. The outstanding merit of Adam Smith was his breadth of view; 
he ranged in search of facts over every country and every period; and he was 
not afraid to project his ideas into the future. Many of these projections 
have been realised; some are in process of being realised; his project 
of an empire is still a project. The project was outlined when, by the stress 
of events, the choice seemed inevitable between disintegration and real union. 
| It is not often, in the history of nations, that such a choice is twice offered to 
; | the British people under circumstances that once more convert the project 
0 E of an empire into a practical proposition. In parting, let us look at the main 


m j | objects free from detail; Imperial defence—to which every nation or dominion 

or commonwealth or dependency or possession contributes its share; a system 

ite | of representation by which every responsible constituent of the empire has 

6, | a voice in the control of the concerns of the whole; an immense internal market 

i, | for every part of the produce of all the constituents; a Customs union and a 

il common policy in commercial relations with other countries; & policy adverse 

| to every kind of monopoly, and favourable to everything that increases the 

nd a and the prosperity of the great body of the people throughout the 
it mpire, 


| ‘ ROPER LETHBRIDGE. 


SE ne TO il let. de 
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FOR AND AGAIN ST THE DECLARATIOy 
OF LONDON. 


(D) 
THE question as to whether the international agreement known ag the 
Declaration of London is or is not to be ratified by this country is one 
of such vast importance as to justify the wide publicity which itis 
receiving in the public press. It affects the well-being of every man, 
woman, and child in this country, so the more its provisions are studied. 
and understood the better. 

At the same time it is somewhat unfortunate that its discussion by 
the greater part of those who have so far taken part in it has been 
attended by misunderstandings, misconceptions, and I may even say 
misstatements. It is a problem that cannot well be disposed of bya 
plain ‘yes’ or ‘no,’ but requires serious study from more than one 
point of view. Party politics have in many instances influenced the 
critics, and by so much the criticisms lose force. Questions of such 
magnitude should be lifted clear above all considerations of party, and 
our first and paramount consideration should be whether the Declara: 
tion is for the benefit or hindrance of this country when it unfortunately 
happens to be at war with another Power. The treatment which 
vessels belonging to our Merchant Service may receive when this 
country is a neutral is relatively a much smaller matter. to 

At first I was inclined to believe, with the majority of ee 
have expressed opinions on the subject, that the acceptance oie 
Declaration was against the interests of this country. but oa 
Investigation of the problem has convinced me that it ye + 0 
accepted, not handicap our Navy in time of war, nor would it at 4 
ously affect the conditions of existence for our people si E 3 
much more frequent cases in which we would be neutral, it i | 
of great benefit to our merchant shipping, and incidental à f 
nation, by minimising such chance of complications or of war & E 
rise out of the present chaotic condition of affairs. + 

Broadly put there are two points of view to be considere Ban 
(1) As it affects this country when Great Britain is belligér®? 


: tan 
(2) As it affects our Merchant Shipping when Great Bu 
neutral. 
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1 

: he 

priefly, the, 

-h held gitting 

a and which 


Declaration of London is the result of a conference 
g in London between December 1908 and February 
was attended by delegates from Austria-Hungary, 
Great Britain, Holland, Italy, Japan, Russia, and 
‘tod States. 
the i ne a series of rules for the guidance of the International 
tablished by the Hague Convention, 1907, 

In connexion therewith a Navel Frize Bill has been introduced to 
Parliament, the object of mc is to consolidata with amendments 
the enactments relating to Naval Prizes of War. 

It should be here noted that the prize courts of the respective 
Powers will still continue to adjudicate on all questions of Naval 
Prizes, but that an appeal to the International Prize Court is provided. 

It is obviously impossible in a short article to discuss the clauses of 
the Convention in detail, and it will suffice to consider the points 
which have been specially objected to by the Chambers of Commerce, 
of Shipping, and by the press. Those who wish to study the Declara- 
tion in detail, will find all the necessary information in the Blue Books 
and White Paper mentioned below.' 

First I would like to emphasise the proposition that if it appears 
that the Declaration of London puts Great Britain into a less advan- 
tageous position to conduct any war with a maritime Power than it 
would occupy minus those Rules and Regulations, then such a con- 
sideration ought to be the chief with this country. The freedom to 
conduct a maritime war efficiently is infinitely more important to us 
than the gain when neutral of any material trading advantage. 

Now as between belligerents there are, of course, no rights : each 
belligerent is free to do its worst against the enemy and the enemy's 
Merchant vessels. 

With the exception of the Rules of Blockade, where the Declaration 
makes any difference is as between a belligerent and a neutral. ; 

F 2s London Chamber of Commerce has recently pp a eee 
an 2 utions on the subject. These embody more or less the objec- 
ged in other quarters, and as they are concisely stated, it may 


b : í 
€ the most convenient method of considering the matter if we discuss 
NEM seriatim, 


prize Court, es 


ae ee the effect of the Declaration is to alter the Law of Nations as mete, 
deliberate 1a a manner entirely unprecedented, and to expose to eget i 
Vesselg, destruction food supplies borne to any port of Great Britain | 


N the first place, it seems to be one of many misconceptions ae ; 5 
at Sat the present time any Law of Nations that deserves the nan S 4 
only can be termed a Law oi Nations which is agreed to be 


1 es HU 

Corres ENCE. (Cd. 4554.) 

Oresnong o TERCe and Documents, International Naval Conferere val Prize Bill. 

Bi, 201 ence respecting .he Declaration of London. (Cd. 5418) Na ekg see 
à f ; 
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Mars 


Points sett 
agreement, ke i | 
e 


observed by the Great Powers, and, apart from the 
the Declaration of Paris in 1856, there is no such 
Declaration of Paris contains only four articles, viz, - 


J. Privateering is and remains abolished. 

2. The Neutral Flag covers enemies’ merchandise wi 
Contraband of War. 

3. Neutral merchandise, with the exception of Contraband of l 
capturable under the Enemy’s Flag. War, js mw | 

4. Blockades, in order to be obligatory, must be effective : 
maintained by a force sufficient to really prevent access to th 
Enemy. 


th the exception d 


that is to sy 
© coast of tha 


It was signed by Austria, France, Great Britain, Prussia, Buss 
Sardinia, and Turkey. The United States and Spain were ret E 
to it. It will be noticed that this Declaration only settled : Foe 
though very important, points of naval law. ý 


In regard to matters not dealt with by this Convention, each nation 
has hitherto been a law unto itself, has conducted its Wars as it 
chose, declared such goods to be contraband, seized and sunk such 
neutral vessels as it liked, and generally speaking, made its rules asit 
went along. 


The second part of Resolution (a) refers to our food supplies in 
times of war, which might be carried in neutral vessels. Does the 
Chamber realise what part the merchant tonnage of other nations 
takes in carrying our supplies of food at present ? Great Britain 
owns half the merchant tonnage of the world, and the part taken by 
other nations in the trade from and to the United Kingdom, or to and 
from our Colonies, is a comparatively small one. The Resolution 
presupposes that in a time when Great Britain is at war, her om 
merchant navy is destroyed, or so far destroyed or prevented from 
trading, that we would have to rely on neutrals for carrying the neces 
saries of life to our ports. As a matter of fact, there does not p 
enough neutral tonnage to carry our food supplies, even qi 
deducting the tonnage of the maritime nation with whom we We" i 
war. And surely it is an axiom that to presuppose our inability 
maintain an open seaway for our own merchant vessels is to presue™ 
that the enemy has succeeded in destroying our Navy. y Be 
catastrophe happened, immunity of food supply in neutral bo a 
would not save us, the war would be over. Besides, author E | 
against the view that our food supplies are ever likely to We al ad | 
jeopardy in time of war. The Commission on ‘Supply © oe ip | 
Raw Material in time of War, ? which sat in 1903 and PO 
1905, says : Pat 
1 and sip 


S Er 
Part IV. par. 250: We think that the effect of the ae interfe® 


evidence is conclusive as to the point, that while there will be s° 


2 Cd. 2643. ` 
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191! me captures, not only is there no risk of a total cessation of 
diy ith trade, ee. no reasonable probability of serious interference with them, 
The E sup Fe during 2 maritime war, there will be no material diminution in 
ad t oe unless such a disaster takes place as isreferred to in paragraph 114 
oe h 116 distinguishes between a naval reverse and a disaster 
ny | (Parner 4 us the command of the sea.) 
that would cos 
3 No} IL. par 252: We believe it to be beyond the power of any naval force 
Po be at the disposal of any possible combination against us, 
fe other to prevent the importation of our supplies. 

Mr. T. Gibson Bowles, who is a very strong objector to the accep- 
si, | tance of the Declaration of London, is equally emphatic on this point. 
tig 1 He says in Sea Law and Sea Power (page 7 5) that in any case our 
fer, | supplies of food or raw material would be seriously interfered with by 

any war whatever, much less by war with Germany alone, is impro- 
tion table. Nature protects us r also on the same page, | even, therefore, 
si | had we no Navy to protect 1t, the access to our ports is such as all the 
“a | navies of the world could not completely stop. But with a British 
si | Fleet of preponderating strength on the sea . . . even so much as 

any serious interruption of sea-borne supplies is, in the war supposed, 

f almost unthinkable.’ So long as our Navy exists, or, allowing for 

sin f Joses in a war, so long as it remains proportionately superior to the 
the À eemy’s navy, our food supplies will continue‘to be carried by our own 
os} vessels, but if our Navy is no longer able to afford them protection, 
ain | then the time has come, not for reliance on neutral carriers, but for the 
à | “pitulation of Great Britain. 
an 
100 P Mohet the absence of any provision in the Declaration for pea 
m | ue coc, fey vessels into commerce; destroyers on Oe Ee 
| Tr à valid reason for praying His Majesty 8 Government o dec 
= 7 y the Declaration, or to proceed with the Naval Prize Bill. 
at f an one will deny that it is a matter of regret that we could not 
ee | ofl such provision. The use of privateers is prohibited by the 
m / Aa ion of Paris, and although it would not be correct to call such 
ee lint on the high seas privateering, still the objections to this 
” ch Doint of warfare are much the same. As no agreement on this 
s | es Possible, it was left out of the Declaration of London. Ido, 
E | that a share the opinion that has been expressed to me by ne 
an | Government did not make a sufficiently sturdy stand on this 


Point. 


8 
lise ve 
i Lot ence it is open to the British Government to declare that ive 
the es such vessels, but will serve out drastic ce ; 
Prepareq if our Government will say that that is the course ae -A 
z “atisfaot to take, everyone would hail the announcement Wie 
ee int à lon a à Gibson Bowles did in 
view is erroneous to suggest, as Mr. G1 eaustlaad 
that gun POrted in the Westminster Gazette on the 25th of E 
Overnment by ratifying the No. 7 Hague Conver 


EE VE TT 


tion, there is an appeal provided to the Internation 
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1907 has already agreed to the conversion of mer 
warships on the high seas. It is not generally under 
to convert any vessel into a cruiser appertains to ev 
question. The objection always held by Great 
place of conversion—that is to say, she objects to any merch 
suddenly changing her character at sea, preying upon con 
as suddenly subsiding into her peaceful character a 
Convention above mentioned contains the follow 


chant Vesge $ | } 
Stood that iF 
oe P OWer wie | 
Britain ig à. } 
Db as | ' 
a ree, ie 

Seam. The te | 

Ing preat | A 


unable to g 
rehant ship 


Whereas however the Contracting Powers have been 
agreemont on the question whether the conversion of me q 
place upon the high seas, it is understood that tho place where nce : Ai 
is effected remains outside the scope of this agreement, and is in no win 
by the following Rules. yale 


1 
Ome ty f 


The conversion of merchant vessels on the hi 
of which too mach inportance can easily be made, They must be by | 
vessels of the speedier class of liners, they cannot havea large range ¢ 
action, as they must remain near a port to which they can easily rein f 
for coal. I think in these days of wireless telegraphy our cruises | 
would give a good account of any such vessels, and if nothing that ox | 
Government can do will avoid our putting up with such conditione | 
warfare, I do not consider that this alone should induce us to refuse i | 
ratify the Convention. The main objection to conversion on the high | 
seas is that privateering was ruled out by the Declaration of Paris sl. | 
that. the institution of this method tends to give the impression thatitë 
a mere shuffling out of an obligation already incurred. The Chambe | 
considers that here is sufficient reason for refusing to ratify the Cor | 
vention as a whole, but it would seem to be more reasonable to ‘oT 
this point on the larger question as to whether the advantag’s 
obtaining an agreement on other points of International Naval Lavs à 


or are not worth having. 


gh seas is à pus À 


4 ral pi 
(c) That the admission of the principle of destruction of pe i 
would be in the highest degree prejudicial to the interests of this co 


thal 
This deals with a time of war when Great Britain oe E 
position of neutral. Our country has always contended rest p | 
prizes should not be destroyed, but conveyed to thea bis | 
belonging to the capturing Power, there to await adic e eli 
prize court. Tf it is not in a position to do this, we have ect Gret 
that such prizes must be set at liberty. But in this i nevel f 
Britain has been a voice crying in the wilderness, and it 
been able to enforce its views on other nations. j Jy restich | 
By the Declaration, the power of destruction is largey e dettt” 
and, moreover, if the prize court sustains the capture noad 
| 
perhaps advisable to quote the actual clauses of the 2 
which deal with this question. e 


f- 
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J ; 

19 à neutral vessel which has been captured may not be destroyed 
at. 8 pe must be taken into such port as is proper for the determination 

b the caP ors ations concerning the validity of the prize. 
Poof all ae an exception, @ neutral vessel which has been captured by a 
. 49. UD and which would be liable to condemnation, may be destroyed 

5 , . 
Re en M nco of Article 48 would inyolve danger to the safety of thə warship 
aj j , ob ass of the operations in which she is engaged at the time. 

or to th? guc Before the vessel is destroyed all persons on board must be placed 
Art. vai all the ship’s papers and other ducuments which the parties 


le me consider relevant for the purpose of deciding on the validity of the 
me ty, À eu he taken on board the warship. 
taf capture A captor who has destroyed a neutral vessel must, prior to any 


i 1 Rn oe eee the validity of the pie establish that he only acted in 

vals | the face of an exceptional necessity, of the nature contemplated in Article 49. 
"A Jf he fails to do this, he must com pensate the parties interested, and no exmaina- 
| tion shall be made of the question whether the capture was valid or not. 

| Art. 52 If the capture of a neutral vessel is subsequently held to be invalid, 

struction has been held to have been justifiable, the captor 


behs | though the act of de en | : 
\ must pay compensation to the parties interested, in place of the restitution to 


ua ) which they would have been entitled. 
mies | It will be seen that the right to sink neutrals is hedged a! out 


hat om | vith many safeguards. The articles quoted represent a very great 
iomo | advance in the direction of the views always advocated by Great 

fuse) | Britain, and moreover, as the capture of neutrals carrying contra- 

eh | band for the enemy is perfectly within the rights of any belligerent, 

ris, and | » more often than otherwise it would be found that the capturing Power 
tits | was merely sinking its own property. Critics say this is equivalent 

ambet | tohanging a man and judging him afterwards, but after all the number 

QUE f of our merchant vessels engaged in carrying contraband for a belli- 

dei | Stent, and which are captured, is not usually a large proportion 
eee of our merchant navy, and the main point is that our shipowners : 
amare i À me shall be able to obtain redress. Far too much seems 

À a on of this objection, and it is quite overlooked that a refusal : 
| on ere th e Declaration means that foreign Powers will continue to 

4 e custom of capture and sinking neutrals without any of 


| th 
a | LU safeguards, and that our shipowners will, as heretofore, 
nasil | modifi © the tender mercies of a foreign prize court, without the 


Eo cation of their prize laws which the Declaration provides. 
te | 3 meet prefers this. 
mT iene all prize cases are decided by the courts of the Powers 


8 the captures, and they decide them by their own rules. Surely 


| =f 
Great eM m i 
stj à ateordan as immense advance to have these cases in future ae 
Dtematio, With an agreed international law, with an app 


OMe o onal iribunal. 
|" he , Ponents of the Declaration affect to believe that no 


© expect 
Tdo ng: ced from this Tribunal. 
di, + think that such a view can hold. ‘There are judges amo; 


ui at Who are quite as capable of deciding Tes ud 
Wn judges, and if it hereafter appeared that hones 


EAU 


justice j 


`~ 
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Yet 

ments were not given, there would be a very short Bove: i l Y 
S Tih t 


All the Powers have assisted in setting it up, 
proper and reasonable view to take that its de 
as to command general respect. 

There are two points to be considered which à 
the London Chamber of Commerce Resolutions, bu 
raised in other quarters as objections. The first re 
and the second to the unfairness of an arrange 
tinental Powers at war with us can obtain food supplies y 2 
ports, while all the ports in Great Britain would be conn ia F 
ports. thay 

In regard to blockade, the new regulations seem to me to beg) | L 
a further approximation to the rules of blockade hitherto ee Lu 
insisted upon by Great Britain, viz. that for an Operation i d F 


: N 
and 1t Would ke 
CISIOns Would ah 

be mop i 

re not Cover | 
5 a}, | 

t which have h | 
lates to bloc 


ment whereby ul f 


nature to be legal it must be effective. Articles 1 to 21 of the Ded | ° 
tion deal with this question. They are too lengthy to quote, bta | * 
careful study of them shows that they do not in any wise hia y i 
our Navy in the prosecution of such an operation. As a matted | : 
fact these new rules were proposed by Great Britain. | Í 

As to the alleged disadvantage to this country that neutrals ch ; 
convey supplies to the enemy through neutral ports, while all suh | s 
supplies to British and Irish ports would, according to Artide 3 | i 
be held to be consigned to a ‘ fortified !place belonging to the enemy | t 
or other place serving as a base for the armed forces of the enemy f Ki 
At first sight there would appear to be some weight in this obje- l i 


tion, but a little clear thinking shows that the apparent disadvanis fh 
arises purely from a want of appreciation of the geographical postia 4 a 
Great Britain and Ireland enjoy an overwhelming advantage in ix | N 
of war owing to their being islands. According to the anthony | 
quoted (t.e. the Food Supply Commission) it is almost imposti a 
to conceive a situation whereby food supplies by our own ver | 
can be prevented from reaching our ports. On the other hand, 2 | k 
pean nations have some advantage from their living on 4 conte Lt 
but the balance lies heavily in our favour. ds a | 4 
If the many avenues which give easy access to ow ie | a 
free to our own vessels, they will be equally free to neutra ol 
as I have said before, by a great naval catastrophe they a n |" 
to our own vessels, then we would be starved into submission 
or no neutrals. l gb 
Although an enemy may procure supplies through me i 
neutral ports, no one will deny that this would mean El 
the cost of food, which would have a very important p ee 
conduct of any war. Again, in a war with a Oon 
almost the first thing our Navy would attempt to ae re 
blockade the enemy ports, and her trade would be entite hi 
“he time. In these days of keen commercial competition 
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A | | 191 ntnental Power Fe RE to hold its trade if its only 
| Sey $ hat 2° through neutra ports. 5 > ; 
be l outlet fusal to ratify the Declaration would not alter these natural 

1h the re Jf we so refuse we are not a bit better off, and if we 
eel i condition ie in no worse position. I have no doubt that an enemy 
weke | accept p -e the fullest possible use of Article 34 in regard to British 
chap, | wou Da ports, but the inference is that an island Power like ours 
bial and is ys attach overwhelming importance to the absolute neces- 
neut À pe + being the greatest naval Power in the world. 
| eey | DE d like here to refer to the position of Mr. T. Gibson 
| Bowles, M.P., who has taken, and is taking, a large share in an agitation 
singh | ' he Declaration. In effect he says : ‘ Great Britain is by far the 


} 7 against the 2 . 
trong f strongest naval Power ; let us away with all conventions ; let us carry 


of ts | our wars as we like ; let us worry and harass the enemy in any way 
er |! y can; let us treat neutrals as we please ; let us stop, search, and cap- 
» buts À ture fiom as long as they are going to enemy ports, or we think that 
hau i they are, whether carrying contraband, conditional contraband, or 
atter | tteegoods’; and I suppose even he would add, the only consideration 

| restricting us being our power to enforce acquiescence in our pro- 


E eedings on the part of the Powers who happen to be at the time 
LL Sh E 


le 3 neutrals. l | | 
aan | This, as he says, involves denouncing the Declaration of Paris, | 
nen | which he would like us to do, but I fear that he does not count the 
obj À Cost. Were we to start on such a racket in our next fight, we might | 
ig | ind that instead of being at war with one Power we should speedily 

osition. f lave to face the rest of Europe. And further, if we did start on such | 
n üne | ‘course, in the next war that came along, in which we might be 


thori | ane does he not know that the then belligerent Powers would 
sit) e refuse to be bound by any rules, and that the capture and sinking 
yess | a merchant vessels that carried goods for one of the combatants 
Bue I à be more ruthless than ever before, that our redress would 
|: an the belligerent prize court, and that owning half the merchant 
Ey as of the world we should suffer more in this respect than any 
4 ee ? Would not such a course involve us in serious com> 
at with one or even both of these belligerents in our ee 
Mt sy “r own shipping? We have faced Europe before, ie i 
1 oe Se that we would flinch from it again if it were absolu 2 
im sate but it is an entirely different thing to adopt as 4 see os - 
| Uh a ae Inevitably tend in the direction of our being nee ie 
Bowles ‘on, whether we liked it or not. No, I do not Í A 
E Will convince many that his course is the right one 
: Now È Pursue, 
“ot k ees See whether, after weighing all conde 
ton, S°orhindrance of our country to accept tho 
“That has € have seen that the Declaration don ondi fi 
een called the Law of Nations, rather 1 © 


4 


it is to 
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has hitherto been nebulous, and makes the same 
advance—not the whole way—but a very long 
of British ideals. The supply of food to our sh 
been shown to be of no importance to us, 
chant vessels on the high seas is not assented to by Great 


Tules for all, ii 9 
Way in the qe Sf t 


: Britaj w G 
In a very drastic | 
ged rond y] , 
: or : illegal tre a 
where little or no redress has been possible before, The no 
blockade are largely in favour of a Power that can provide sufi; pr 
means for making them effective ; and lastly, the alleged disadya aa a 
whereby neutrals can supply the enemy through neutral pos | 
whereby neutrals may be prevented from trading with British or | i 
ports, has been shown to be of little value to the enemy in the fr 
case, and no disadvantage to us whatever in the second, W 
The distinct advantage of the Declaration is that henceforth » | 
shall know how we stand ; instead of chaos there will be law. Belo, | 
there was no agreement as to contraband. During the late Rus. 
Japanese War, Rus ia declared cotton to be contraband, and no ie | 
stopped her so doing. Now we have an agreed list of contrabar, | 
another of conditional contraband, another of free goods, and th | 
same prize law all over the world. Some say the free goods liti | 
so small as not to be worth consideration, but, as Sir Edward Gry | 
pointed out to the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce (Letter 4 | 
November 26, 1. 10), it amounts to about 33 per cent. of our amu | 
exports and imports. Neutral vessels carrying such goods, even fo 
an enemy port, are free of capture, and our trade stands to gain | 
than any other nation’s by this. It is an immense advantage aa 
merchant navy; it need not engage in contraband trading uals" à 
likes, and should it do so, it knows what is contraband and He | 
not. Before, everything was uncertain. In addition, we shal! a | 
an International | rize ( ourt to settle ultimately all questio TA | 
out of prize law. Can anyone deny that this is a condition ‘ afl | 
that is worth having ? I cannot take the view that this COM 
to justify its exi-.tence, nor that it will fail to render 
Britons. Should it unfortunately do so, as I have = 
speedy end will be made of it, and not only of it, bubO ii er 
paraphernalia of the Hague Conference. In such a case We deno ) 
to the position Mr. T. Gibson Bowles so urgently a 
the Declaration of Paris, and be free to conduct OU i 
choose. O bes 
The paramount consideration for us when belligeren food SUPP 
successfully to defeat the enemy and to protect OÙ 
and for that we require a Navy which is powerful 
any combination that we may reasonably expe? 
argue that food supplies shouid be put upon the 


FEES go- 


SR SSIAEZ 
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noos f 


rabad f Postscript.— Since the above was written, the annual meeting of 
aid t: | ihe Chamber of Shipping of the United Kingdom has been held. At 


0 sion of t 


arty never 
iy | and not the leas 


on of the provi s 
at it is bringing home to every one of us, as no discussion on 


mates has ever done in the life of this generation, the over- 
ity at any cost of maintaining a Navy equal to the heavy 
hich our insular position, our trade, and our com- 
meree impose upon us. Give us our Navy and we need fear nothing. 


don is, th 
Naval Esti 
shelming necessi 
ysponsibilities w 
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pat Free 
nto this col 


iven 


sions conta ned in this same Declaration of Lon- 


J. Wizson POTTER. 


sisti | this meeting the following resolution was passed : 


{ That in the opinion of this Chamber, it is not desirable that the Declaration 
| ‘wld be ratified unless it is first modified. 


amil This Chamber is fully alive to the importance of esteblishing an Tnternational 


even t0 | tut for 


determining appeals from prize courts, and to other advantages to 


in mote f Mitral commerce which would follow from the adoption of the Declaration. But 


nlsi a of 
what! © Fer rith 
hare fd be 


- Bat libe 


my, by th 
f Ets ang t 


| ere that these are far outweighed by the disadvantageous position in 
| chit Would leave this nation in regard to the vital question of the importa- 
‘ood in the event of our being one of the belligerents. If we should be at 
à Continental nation, foodstuffs coming to our shores in neutral vessels 


liable to interference and possible destruction, while our enemy would 


tty to import foodstuffs even for the express purpose of supporting his 


€ simple device of having them transported in neutral ships to neutral 


villa Until ¢ a importing them overland. 


en | Reto whi 
ven HY 140 Which r 
C. 


for ® f g artic) 


A r, 


St 
on ÿ , th 


eclaration can be modified by the removal of the unfair disadvan- 

es es has beea made, or until foodstuffs can be placed ee 

ae ch cannot be declared contraband, it is, in the opinion of t 
erable to leave matters as they are rather than ratify the Declara- 


olution approves the establishment of an International 

e a advantages derivable by neutrals from the De 
ated fr Condemns the whole convention because neutr ae 
ist 42 Carrying food to our ports, or until food is placed on 


; e latter an impossible as well 


a : 2 à 
Ower is to remain effective. 


he Declaration because of such omission. Personally, 
Food would be the most unfortunate thing that 
intry. Given our Navy, our food supplies are 
food supplies in the free list, how long would it be before 


2 arose [Or reduction of our Navy because we had then no 
tion arose 


g DECLARATION OF LONDON 4 
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the seconder derided it and stated that he would ine: 1 
the tender mercies of the captor’s prize Court lt a, i 
of course he could always give effect to by abstaining ; erence N 
The Chamber of Shipping consists of thirty-one a abpa | 
hailing from the seaports around our coasts, eighteen Fe Soi, 
Shipowners’ Societies, and thirteen being Mutual Pro them bi, 4 
rance Associations. The annual meeting is open to any T and lis, | 
other person belonging to an affiliated society, but T "tel 
delegate from one of those bodies is allowed to Propose r a if 
amendments, or to vote. Neither has anyone but a delegee iA | 
to address the meeting except by courtesy. e r 
The General Shipowners’ Society of London, owing toa divise 
opinion among its members, did not give its delegates any e 
tions as to how they should vote; apparently nearly all the e f 
affiliated societies instructed their delegates to vote in favou dèl 
resolution. | | 
At the meeting a strong appeal was made by Sir Kenneth Andes: | 
K.C.M.G. (Orient Steam Navigation Company), for either a postr 
ment of the resolution pending further consideration of the Declaratio, i 


London shipowners were present ready to add their voices to coms | 
of moderation, but they did not obtain an opportunity of spei ff 
Those who have followed the discussions on this question, ™ 
remember that the Liverpool Steamship Owners’ Association SEE 
time ago passed resolutions in favour of the Declaration. This | 
far the more important of the two Shipowning Societies in Liv et 
and is not affiliated with the Chamber of Shipping. Tt ree al 
about four million tons of steam shipping. I think it may be e À 
that many of the leading London shipowners are also m T oe 
accepting the Declaration ; so the situation to-day is, that M, 
the leading shipowners of Liverpool are in favour of the De A 
while the rest of the shipping community of the Unite that gl 
accept it, save practically on one point, t.e. their ee he cart | 
Articles 33 and 34 neutrals will be unduly restricted in a 
of food supplies to our ports in war time. Such a vew na 
by any fair reading of the Declaration, but in the above” 
conceded this point to the opponents of the Convener aa 
were treated unfairly by our enemies in war time, the i 
these neutrals may be trusted to take the strongest P™ of cous | 
ensure that its innocent traders’ rights were respected: to aco! 
might or might not be in a sufficiently powerful positio® ri 
this. But let us suppose that the Chamber has E rit 
vention is so modified that neutrals would be allow 
to carry supplies of food to this country in 2 mM? 
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ant vessels were prevented from running (and it is 


h . 
Aes supposition that the question of neutral carriers 
A a interest for us), can it for one moment be considered 
ta | possess Let Great Britain, deprived of its immense carrying trade in its 
“il $ osile tt could continue any War, Or could even exist, nurtured by 
em ber | yesse, 


wo ° Jone? Directly our Navy is unable to protect our carrying 
adlie} neutrals P moment the war is over as far as Great Britain is 
Va j trade, 2 If we can protect our own merchans vessels, the neutrals 
ae 3 eo ou ports will be equally protected by us. - 

hen} Am. want of clear thinking that has been responsible for so many of 
‘tgs The es passed by Chambers of Commerce throughout, the 
iv A ee on this subject has evidently infected the Chamber of Ship- 


rise] ping. Its resolution cannot be sustained by any sane argument. 


wii J. Wison Porter. 
indere 
osipe | 
aration | 
que | 
, and | 
. Ot | 
cou | 
ion, dl 
on o f 
his ish 
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FOR AND AGAINST THE DECLARA 


T10x i 
OF LONDON. | 
| (IL) 
| I am afraid that there are few in the land able toy 
| mercies that were vouchsafed when it was decided to drop the Var | 
| Prize Bill, for the time being, in order that the Declaration of London | 

should be thoroughly discussed at the coming Colonial Conference, | 
| Writing as a naval officer who commenced his career in the carly ih 
| fifties of last century, I view with positive dread some of the class f 
| 
| 
| 


ealise the tend | 


in this proposed treaty, as they will affect our interests as à belligerent, | 

The rise and growth of great navies have entirely changed th | 

conditions and order of things; and this treaty in some instances falk M 

| far short of safeguarding our interests proportionately with ome | 
| quirements. Unfortunately, by far the greater majority in the land | 
| cannot picture to themselves the probabilities and possibilities that | 
i will accrue under the stress of a great naval war. History teaches w | 
i little: Nelson’s days are our last historical reminiscences, and thi | 
great man’s sole competitor in the race for supremacy was the mm 

of France. In those days our naval prize courts were of our om | 

making : now we have thrown up the sponge, and relegated our interesis | 
| on the sea to the tender mercies of foreign influences that will r À 
| conclave at the Hague ; at once a surrender of all our maritime Hé i | 
So I ask, What has brought about this change? Who laid the Fa | 
i positions before us? Who is answerable for accepting them: = | 
joa whole subject, I say distinctly, is a national question, and of sup 
i importance to us, as a naval Power, in any future warfare. puii 
| I will not weary my readers by entering into some of thec 4 
this treaty—they are far too many and complicated for any sani 
= _ to understand—but when its ratification comes before Poria ga ap | 
X the guise of a Naval Prize Bill, I can only hope that it miep 
into a party question in the ordinary sense. We ha 


that although an international agreement of this te 


ditions 
ul 


2 


a ing 10st 
which we are placed ; and that from the fact of our ae é 
consequently isolated, we are denied the enor ae an 
other Powers possess in having access to neutral port, A 
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| 191 
‘ag of bordering on friendly States, for the suppl 
robe ite in the time of war. a 


3 oeivable requis $ 
Yet there are two important Clauses I must refer to: the first ig 


ected with our conditions of food supply, and the second that 
nee no safeguard against privateering. 

ue Foreign Office officials announce to the world, in one sentence 
“a that under e pores of London food supply is no longer absolute 
contraband perenne Fe ie second sentence they have to qualify 
these blessings in announcing that it still may be considered conditional 
contraband. Now let us mark this very important word conditional, 
and see its effects. It is all very simple and easily understood, but 
Į will illustrate it so as to make it perfectly clear to those who are not 


te : ; 
w ! in the habit of ‘ going down to the sea in ships.’ 
‘ony Let us picture to ourselves England at war, and the enemy’s 


cruiser in chase of a neutral merchant steamer running a cargo of raw 
material and foodstuffs, destined to a port (it matters not which) 
of the British Islands. ‘The cruiser, after several hours of chase, and 


È, 
) { 
j eariy 


lauses 
a 1 having burnt tons and tons of coal she can ill afford to waste, comes 
d the up with the steamer, boards her, and examines her papers. Now comes 
os falls in the conditional part of the play. The captain of the captured 
ur Te vessel declares that his cargo is consigned to an agent at Southampton, 
e land and that he is sure the foodstuffs are destined to Norwich for the 
g that use of the agricultural community of Norfolk, and not to Aldershot for 
hes feeding the Territorial force mobilising for war. In the former case, | 
1 that | and as it bears on this conditional contraband situation, the cruiser | 
my must let the steamer proceed on her way rejoicing ; in the latter, the 
rom capture is legal. Now, can it be supposed, in the first instance, that 
eres there will not be perhaps many of these captures taking place over 
sit} our lines or the enemy’s lines of communication weekly !—conse- 
ge j quently, how utterly futile it is to imagine that conditunal contraband 
epit | Will be respected in the slightest degree, when all the ravages of war 

The | ae devastating the oceans highways! The food-laden steamer 
pren | destined for England will have the greatest attraction for our enemies, 
a | Antes our trade and cut off our food mep m canen 
PM iine po oe bursting of shells or oE ee 
A obligat nt has no place in war : the most that can be expec 7 

E is that fall on civilised nations in the cause of humanity. à 

a | Ses: Treaties, indeed! We know something in this genera es ie 
A f cu be torn to shreds, even in the baleron of Pa 3 
gti “at Interests between great nations are INVONES e 


det that ; 
eh my take place at the Hague will operate on th B 
got OPE Captain, before he scuttles the merchant steamer lad F 


we when the stars are shining their brightest. ade ti 
are living in days when sentiment seems topes 


hat benevolent institution at the Hague was born’ 
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la; 
object of averting wars, whilst endeavouring to bring nati $ 
; 3 ons t 

to reason before the fatal shot is fired. It was never j ether 
frame rules to guide nations during warfare. Tf m man tendeq o 
me rightly, Japan did not take much notice of its ovas Serve 
that nation fired its first shot on a Russian squadron a before 
warning note in this that we shall do well to consider, ane 18 4 

I close, why, may I ask, do we rush this treaty, wherein no betor 

is made to prevent an ordinary trading vessel from hoisting ee 
ment out of his hold and breaking out his pendant the mons gar 
discharged his cargo, where and when it suits his convenience 2 e 
purposes of argument, it may be claimed that we have equal 4 i 
Yes, the rights may exist, but let me tell the man in the streh A 
none but the largest and most powerful steamers belonging to a 
ligerent nations will attempt to keep the sea in future warfare fin 
will be employed in procuring us our daily supply of food, but tis | 
necessity does not touch our possible enemy; his largest steamer 
will be employed on our trade routes and lines of communication 
destroying all he can lay his hands on. Therein lies the difference, 
and I say that we shall suffer in consequence for our neglect in not 
insisting on a clause being inserted in the Declaration of London 
condemning privateering. 

It is stated, as a solemn warning emanating from the Foreign Office, 
that if the Declaration of London falls through, we alone would be 
held responsible for thwarting the interests of foreign Powers: there 
is plenty of time left to make use of the smoothing influences of diplo- 
macy. Reading between the lines of this statement it would appeat 
as if we were already aware of some of its shortcomings. But what 
ever happens, our concerns rest entirely on framing clauses, or agreeing 
to clauses, in a treaty that will meet our interests on the sea in time of 
war, ae 

As I pen these lines, an official of the Admiralty informs us that 
over nineteen milloins’ worth of foodstuffs was imported into this 
country during the month of January. It is almost incredible to oe 
ceive that so much supply is necessary to keep the inhabitants y 
these isles alive for one month ; and when it is considered we A 
longer self-supporting for more than two months, what a ae 
has to be faced! When our lines of communication are open to i nce 
in warfare of long or short duration, where comes in the benevo® 
of this Declaration? It starts in surrendering our ancient ae 
tights to the tender care of the foreigner ; it will nob ope m ¢ 
slightest degree to safeguard food supply to any nation 2 i “à 
of humanity, because the provision as to conditional contra : 
not be worth the paper it is written on, when countries 819 
others throats; and further, it has let loose the scourge $ resi 
teering, illegal capture, uncivilised methods of warfare, that *™ 4 

Dr 


ase E 
vill 


of Paris internationally agreed to denounce in 1856. Ad 
; V. A. Monraau (Rear# 
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a YOUNG TURKEY AFTER TWO VEARS 
a 
For 
hts, Tuose who desire to see a better state of things in the Turkish Empire 
hat have from the first had but one question to ask themselves: Is there 
bel- a better alternative to the continuance of the Turkish Government ? 
urs Until the revolution of July 1908 the answer was on the whole a 
ms dear one. The government of Abdul Hamid was so intolerable and 


Ss + sg incapable of reform, that any effort was worth making which might 


2 lead to the introduction of another authority, at least in the European 
me provinces; and for English people it was an obvious duty to support 
i the policy of intervention by the Great Powers in concert, if only for 
fi the reason that, failing such an intervention, an attack upon Turkey by 
| the Bulgarian Government, driven to desperation by the incursion of 
| refugees from Macedonia and the sympathy of Bulgarians with their 
a compatriots across the frontier, was inevitable. i 
Le At the moment of the revolution it was a supreme question for the 
op Bulgarian Government whether to seize such a favourable moment 
a for attack, and there were members of that Government who strongly 
i uged it. But in Turkey itself the spirit of fraternity was in the 
at ascendant ; and relief from an intolerable anarchy and internal strife 
= į Yasso welcome, that the idea of war was put aside, and the Bulgarian 
ahi ai Government chose the course of peace. 
is f RE or sympathetic observers in Europe there was, therefore, no 
m | neal but that of supporting the Young Turks. ae + Wee 
of reall at the lion would for long lie down with the ae o Bai 
no | ne stitutiona] government was conceivable in eo s 
MT iate qa, ce Personality of the Young Turks, ends 6 SR 
k à Derm; 4ppiness following on their spirited achievement, taa The 
œ À mssible to hope that public order might at least be provided. The 
w | an’ Would, doubtles ain authority, but their despotism 
l might p 3 s, remain.in au , TT 
ne ti come bearable. A parallel might be drawn Hom MrT 


on Let 
had of Hungary , where a dominant minority, though virtually des 


at : : ree aon 1e SU 
taceg, east provided personal, if not political, justice toime 


3 ne Opinion in regard to this question has rightly 
Ny chan, Unist lines, and its apparent change of front f 
ye ee of Principle, 


- the practical task has changed from one of public agitation to that of 
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lay | 
he Stuff th 

e 
and and = 
leopard has 7 
policy of two 


The Young Turks have now had time to indicate ¢ 
made of, and there are some observers both in Engl 
who are inclined to the conclusion that after al] the 
changed his spots. It is time to reconsider the 
years ago. Criticism has been withheld in the desire to p 
reformers every chance, and not to shake their prestige. Then, the 
people would be only too glad to leave the inhabitants of other co a 
to manage their own affairs. But voices are again heard dene 
Turkish rule. The Balkan Committee has by a careful olen 
information, and by the personal visits of several of its ae ‘i 
endeavoured to arrive at a conclusion. If the Young Turks a 
better than the old, and if Turkey cannot be revived as a sell-respee, 
ing State and a permanent factor in the comity of nations, the i 
its prestige is destroyed, and an intolerable situation relieved, the 
better. That is the conclusion which the Christian subject of the 
Ottoman Empire may be excused for arriving at. 

But the onlooker who considers as a whole what the Young Turks 
have effected, what are the possibilities of political change, and how 
great are the interests of international peace, will certainly conclude 
that the time has not vet come for a chan e of fron’ on the part of the 
Western Powers. Itis rather a new method of action that is required. 
If the new policy of supporting the Turkish reformers is to continue, 


diplomatic influence ; in place of definite condemnation of a govem: 
ment, we have the more difficult obligation of allotting praise and 
blame. 
I 

What, then, can be put to the credit side of the account}. 

The Christian elements in European Turkey are unwilling to admit 
that improvements have taken place, but allowances must he made fot 
their mentality, which is very different from ours. The Powers, an 
England in particular, have concerned themselves, not for the ak. 
rights of Turkish subjects, but for their personal security ; and nigh : 
so from our point of view. Yet that which bulks largest in the fhi 
look of almost every Christian in the East is the general interest al 
religious community, with which is identified, in the case of a 
Bulgarians, and Servians, the nationality to which that comm 
belongs. + of Otto- 

We must make allowance, therefore, for the disinclinetior à whic 
man subjects to judge impartially of that aspect of things ™ i tobe 
we are most concerned. The Young Turks have never preten The 
“home rulers.” They were avowed Unionists from the ay akih 
policy of decentralisation advocated at the revolution By a 
prince. Sabaeddin, was so intolerable to Young Turkish E 8 
within three months of the first revolution the prince Pi 
abandoned it. What the Young Turks did profess was ais 


z T 
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glis friends have given them their support. It wag for 
of personal security that Lord Lansdowne and Sir Edward 
d in recent years, and so long as the Berlin Treaty and its 
membered, the British Government has not only fie right 
y to demand it. 

have, therefore, to look for, is above all the security of 
the peasant from outrage and equality of treatment In courts of law. 
In other words, we must judge the Turks by their efforts tu reform the 
police, adequately to remunerate the judges, and regularly to pay the 
soldiers. : 

Judged by this standard there is much to say for what the new 
régime has done. Freedom of travel is immensely enlarged. Wherees 
formerly no one might leave his district without permission, he is new 
at liberty to travel where he likes, and the railways are crowded with 
passengers. This is not only a relief from peisonal restraint, but an 
immense advantage to commerce. Every European who does business 
with native traders has occasion to observe the effects of this freedom ; 
for instance, the merchant who had borrowed money to enlarge his 
trade was formerly unable to collect his debts, or renew orders, 
from his clients, from the mere inability to go and see them ; all this is 
now changed, and the result is a benefit not to he depreciated. 

Little indications of what this means are immediately apparent 
even to the tourist. Travelling down from Servia to Salonika, he sees 
at once the proofs of increased passenger traffic; it now pays the 
station restaurant at Uskup to provide luncheon when the train stops; 
notices hang on the station walls advertising conveniences for pil- 
ae J erusalem ; and on arriving at Salonika you find a ay 
ae as even the modernised tourist can find no fault. i e 

z : g the frontier into Turkey was formerly a definite ma i 
ae a to Asia; the sensation is no longer one a sey aes 
sphere aN ae Be BEERS aly compared yah i Lis luggage 
mot va a e traveller experiences on entering ae i oe 
antes strewn upon the floor by the Customs we =e ae 

à eoe of railway receipts proves that it is not Europe 

Ae E the improved conditions. 
case of freedom of travel, the cessa 
ther matter, 


inter 5 
ree has produced a marked improvement in anot a 
edom of speech. Formerly, the traveller who had any tegare 


for thas. +o A 
thn Welfare of the people refrained from holding any communication 
towns, because he 


he will now find 4 
and none in the — 
two or A 


this matte" 
Grey worke 
pistory 18 Je 
put the dut 

What we 


tion of vexatious 


tendered the he travelled through the villages or. 
that litt] em liable to suspicion and persecution ; 


to 


1e fear on this score 1s felt by the peasants, 
fore the Revolution every conversation between 
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more Ottoman subjects might bring disaster upon them, an 
atmosphere of anxiety destroyed social life. Itis à mere | 
trast for the Turk as well as the Christian to-day that he aa Cent ep, | 
his friends, and even to enjoy public meetings and club life “ton | 
The peasant in European Turkey, however, has gai 
from another feature of the new régime, which is not 
of the Government, but incidental to it. I allude to the intema iil 
feud which led in the latter years of the Hamidian epoch to e 
roll of 200 per month, according to the statistics collected p A 
British consular agents alone. Itis greatly to the credit of the You 
Turks that they have not attempted to continue the noxious nid | 
of setting one section of the people against another, employed ty | 
Abdul Hamid. By encouraging the national hopes of the Greeks (and 
giving them carte blanche to murder) the lete Sultan succeeded in 
decimating the adherents of the Bulgarian Church—the e'ement mat | 
dangerous to him. I myself, for instance, in 1906, visited a large 
village, which had been a few days before attacked by a Greek and if 
Turkish band, and found the wounded, men, women, and children, | 
lying untended some days after the attack. Thirteen of the Villagers, 
including children, had been killed. 
To such abominations the following episode of village life to-day | 
forms an agreeable contrast. | 
Near Strumitsa, the Bulgarian population had been terrorised bya f 
Greek band, and had accepted a Greek schoolmaster, who was attempt M 
ing to teach the children a language hitherto unknown to them. | 
Immediately after the Revolution these people reverted openly to their f 
own church, and recalled their Bulgarian priest. Thereupon, Greek 
emissaries set fire to the church and destroyed it. But this time they 
reckoned without their host. The Turkish police were sent to arrest 
the incendiaries; some were flogged and others sentenced to long 
imprisonment. ne 
The situation in this case was complicated by the presence 0 5 e 
Protestants—the fruits of the well-known American missionary n 
paganda. These men had refused, even in the worst times, to F pe 
themselves Greek, and such has been the prestige resulting raga | 
courage that within the last few months, a large part of i sep 
having first returned to worship in its own tongue, has taxe 
further, and joined the Protestant Church. : Revolation | 
All this may be accounted among the solid fruits of th oe recite | 
for the attempt to maintain ascendancy by entoure es 
strife must be strongly tempting to the Turks; and the a r feeling | 
have refrained from it indicates a genuine measure of ag a oel 
The cessation of the Turco-Bulgarian feud has not arad o 
a diminished death roll. It has gone with positive resul e 
vexed question of the churches, it was thought by Den el 
would be found impossible to settle without further blocs 


Ned most ofa) | 
the direct wok | 
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pefore the Revolution, it was common for Europeans to express 
jndee ' nether under any European Government, even our own, the 
doubt npabib could be eradicated. But the revulsion from hatred to 
i as been most rapid. The Turkish Parliament adopted 
w bY which the Churches should be allotted to that party which 
BE certain proportion of support in the village. Such, however, 
ed A improved feeling between the Greeks and the Bulgarians, that 
m orestalled the ignominious resort to a Turkish arbitrator; they 
po inted a joint Commission, and have actually settled by mutual 
tn a question which in the last five years of the old régime pro- 
Ae not only quarrels but several thousand deaths. 

The necessity of common defence has doubtless operated to bring 
about this result. But the Turks also must have credit for having 
abstained from fomenting strife. 

Again, all travellers are struck with the great amount of rebuilding 
proceeding, not only in Salonika and other towns, but in countless 
villages also—an index of confidence not adequately reflected in the 
views of British residents and commercial men. 

There is, moreover, a very considerable increase of trade. The 
enormous rise in the Customs receipts is not entirely due to the cessa- 
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“njoyeg new freedom of public discussion, which is now widely 


ty At aif eee boul, many Turks 4 
ow attend he English Quaker mission at n a Races 
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Mohammedan Hojas may be found discussing the merits of qu 


with Armenians and Greeks. So long as the Koran js a Fan, | 
the Bible is eagerly examined. These conferen Mentions | 


Ces, in whic 


such diverse views take part, are becoming so Popular th m 
a a] 


hall is needed, and indeed no object of happier omen for the owt? 
state could be found. A common platform jg not easily q “y 
people who have for so long lived at enmity. Well-wisher 
people of the Near Fast may find here the most perfect object i E 
charity, for the new hall, if funds are forthcoming, will definitely ne i 
to appease the ingrained hatreds of the past. Sax | 

But the benefits resulting from a mere relaxat 
are of less importance in the long run than the 
the Government. It is more important to inqui 
reformers are taking to lay the foundations of 
The Young Turks are free to admit that in visible works of uty 
they have not progressed far. But possibly in regard to railway À 
irrigation, and road schemes, the Turkish habit of elaborate inquiry 1 
by leisurely commissions is not out of place. A little ‘ Yavash' 
is better than the old-time practice of hastily beginning a road and 
leaving it without bridges. No time, indeed, was lost in setting on 
foot the investigations of Sir William Wi lcocks in Mesopotamia, and 
French engineers have been busy in the Vardar valley and oth 
suitable fields for irrigation. Contracts have been signed for the 
improvement of roads and new railways. Foreign concessio naits 
are apt to complain of vexatious delays; but the backwardness ol | 
British firms is not entirely due to this cause, as the progress made | 
by the firm of Sir John Jackson serves to indicate. Mee 

The one field of progress for which the Turks claim credit is thet 
of army reform. This, they say, is rightly the first sphere iy 4 a 
establishment of equality. It is to create a patriotic ae, | 
turn the eyes of the Christians from Athens or Sofia to Ces 
to increase the sense of imperial unity and strength, and to mdt 
the Turkish idea of equal justice. 

I was taken through a series of newly-built barrack- ‘oral 
a considerable number of Christians in the ranks were brought 9e \ 
It may indeed be doubted whether the privilege of bea 
bring any material increase of happiness to the Christian x 
It is said that the menial tasks are allotted to them, and ee on HE 
in this case only means the privilege of dying from cho the et | 
Arabian sands. In Salonika such was the anxiety ah ert 
Jewish colony to avoid service that the question of wae year BO | 
became a burning one, and it appeared that in a oes at al A 
which the recruiting age was to date, no births had pe in 
But the theory of Ottoman unity must clearly be eee DU 
armed embodiment of the empire; and the Turks Bee to en, 
with vigour. European residents scoffed at the pr? T 
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ks. To-day Christian officers are be ng trained. 
ind a fairer proportion of the various races. The 
put suc’ A influence of the Christian element in one barrack which 
nig er markedly indicated when the Mohammedans, in their 
Hi fell upon their knees for the sunset prayer. There 
se of subordination for the non-Moslem. It is, however, 
ae eagerly made by the Turkish officers that the parents of 
a Doa recruits write to tell them how their sons wish their term 
Co a with the regiment to be extended. 
a le turbulent elements, also, are being enlisted for the first time. 
T Bii who in former days have witnessed the lawlessness of 
tie or Armenia will not readily condemn the policy of the Turks 
in breaking down the authority of those Albanian or Kurdish chiefs, 
yho have flourished on the impoverishment and enslavement 
of their Christian neighbours. I saw few more hopeful signs than 
à company of recruits from Novi Bazar, whose familiar aspect of 
savagery was but slightly concealed by their grey military hoods. 
For them a term of discipline appeared to me a very proper exchange 
for the liberty to refuse taxes and bully their neighbours, which I 
yitnessed a few years ago in the district known as Old Servia. 
Opinions among those Europeans who accompanied the Turkish 
amy in Albania last year differ widely as to the degree of efficiency 


2 a] 
tjans 1 the rar 
(peg will dema 


yst be no 8°? 


» «s yet attained, but there can be no question that as a fighting fore 


the army is improved, and that in regard to its political aspect the 
military forces of Turkey have been assimilated greatly to those of, 
kt us say, the Austrians in Bosnia. 

It can at all events be put to the credit of the Turks that not only 
the common soldier but the gendarmerie and the policemen receive 
tl ie with tolerable regularity. 
ney a efficiency of the gendarmerie is the crucial test by which ee 
took ee should be judged ; and it might be wished that the Tur 
tide cal advantage of European aid in organising it. But natia 
that Ae ee allowed for ; and if progress is slow, it is not yet prove 
‘ough ey of the roads is not already greatly increased, even 
tion, g $ Turks do not yet profess to have completed the reorganisa- 

le ae frontier battalions are being trained. 

Ne were despair of reforms of every kind 1 se 

oe not being tackled also. But here, at the = a 
an was a! it cannot be denied that Turkey has done eve oe 
"ith Breat Nue of her. A man of immense assiduity. na a 
fine Turk tilliance, has been found in Djavid Be. For tae n 
Xercise €Y has had a real Budget, and a Parliamentary con 


and y an active Fi ‘ste in the Parliament House ; 
t e Finance Committee in at. 


eg R inance 
Commis Y adopts the advice of their representatives OP ner 


S10; 
n. The revenue has greatly increased, and tho 


f the question of 


x 
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Bey has been compelled to allot an undue pro 
expense, Turkey may well be congratulated upon this Val, 
from a Salonika school, whose exposition of Turkish fine ung te, | 
and political aims made such an impression upon a a Prime, 
of English parliamentarians at the House of Commons ia en 
Though it is doubtless disappointing to observe hate te, | 
has eaten up what was required for public works and educati militari | 
progress in these respects also. Ministers have shown art etl 
in educational reforms, and have not been above Cooper | 
Europeans to this end. They have lectured at the Amerisan et 
and the Turkish Ladies’ Club, which meets at the American Wee | 
house. They have paid for students to be trained as teachers an 
Scutari College, and greatly improved their own normal schools I 
is true that the sum allotted to education in the Budget is not nai E 
increased, but it would be useless to build schools for teachers a | 
do not yet exist. | 
Failing adequate governmental action, certain branches d i 
education. have been virtually undertaken by the ‘Committee q | 
Union and Progress,’ among whose members it is a rule that each | 
shall contribute one per cent. of his income to the funds of the Con | 
mittee. It is now laid down that no branch of the Committee stl i 
be formed unless it maintains a school. A visit to the Committees 
school at Salonika is a most happy experience. Among the bys L 
are sons of Turkish functionaries and leading members of the Com: | 
mittee, and a very considerable number of Christians and Jews. Te | 
only language employed, besides Turkish, is French, and pupils mio 
undertake to be teachers in after life are received free. It is sal | | 
that 600 Turkish towns can now boast a Committee school, E 
though the teachers may not be of the highest efficiency, the an a 
does represent an attempt to provide for the future exactly at | 
way that political wisdom dictates. piste | | 
he | 


There is another class of school which the Committee has esta 
and which has been received with great enthusiasm. This r E 
night school for giving free elementary teaching to that vast” 100 | 
of; men who, under the old régime, had learnt neither to me d 
write. I have visited these schools in Stamboul and found g s | 
together there at 8 o’clock in the evening, soldiers, pos a sb | 
in clean collars, black Arabs, and dark-faced Kurdish p AR | 
their irregular turbans, learning, in friendly proximity, ne rots a 

Among positive reforms effected by the Governmen» to oft | 
claim to have done much in the appointment of nos A a ja" | 
posts. But perhaps the most effective recognition © ou 
Inter-religious equality has been the Parliament i 
“constitutional ’ is hardly the word to apply, yet We ™ — 


domi? 
that methods for securing the preponderance of y p 


Portion 
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Hungary 5 and where the feeling of religious and racial 

as been so intense it is no small achievement that 
0 deputies should be allowed not only to sit but to make 
const” goathing attacks upon the conduct of the Government. 

mos eon ot so free, it appears, as the Members of Parliament. 

The P of the Government appearing in foreign newspapers are 
But He st duced in the Turkish journals, and it would be unfair 
s a or any other respect to apply a standard more lofty than we 
in d of certain European states with whom we are on 


should deman Rs 
friendly terms and whose methods we seldom criticise. 


yey # 
Me De h 


IT 


It should, however, be remembered that of all the Christian subjects 
of the Ottoman Empire, few indeed would be found to concur in 
the praises which we have allotted in the above survey. No improve- 
ment has occurred which inclines the Christian population, at least 
of European Turkey, to make the best of the situation. The enmities 
eCom | sd the hatreds of the past have been too deep to disappear in less 
oe sul | than a decade, or perhaps in many generations. The European 
mittes | observer may be pardoned for thinking that he is able to take a juster 
je boji i view, and to accord his sympathy to the attempt of the Turks to 
(om | ‘vive the Ottoman Empire. He is concerned to see the possibility 
; Te | civilised life accorded to the population at large. He is not con- 
sno | “med to gratify the political sympathies of one section or another, 
jg sail f He therefore judges the success of the Turks, as Lord Lansdowne 

and Lord Crewe indicated recently in the House of Lords, by the 


ol, ad i 
- “andard of public order. He may condone the policy of repression 


ers why | 
ches (i 
ittee o f 
at ea f 


ghem fo. 

int \ a led to barbarities in Albania and Macedonia, but he cannot 
| co fhe. irregular and widespread cruelties which accompanied 

bls | t répression. It is clear, even to the traveller, that, whatever 
js th | use may be, security has not been provided, and that therefore 


t be regarded as 2 


k € support of Eur JL 
| Pemanent as ope to Young Turkey cannot ye 


ad not 

tel | em i 8 not denied, even by the Turks themselves, that the troops 

om { à te in collecting arms behaved no better than in Abdul Hamid’s 

sO D great à any thousands of villagers were mercilessly flogged, and 

r À Tomen of ers were permanently disabled. Though outrages 02 

Tup Ji beaten - the old kind do not seem to have been recorded, many gae 

ie. | a en Z le & certain number of peasants died under maltreatment 

o: E (which me disappeared. What is perhaps worse than the above es 
re fi) 4y have been incidental to a situation which will not occur 
| hile numbers of a 


 Pettants ee crimes have not been suppressed, W 
trating aa been attacked and murdered on susp ca 
8 means p aition, in spite of the amnesty proclaimed. a 

the Turks have blundered into provoking a policy oi | 
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reprisal, which has made their task harder th 
may bring them back to the situation in which 
to interfere. They may plead inexperience and th ‘ 
the Turkish population, but Euro S 
t pop ; pe must take them ast 
is to be feared that the leaders have yielded too readily ¢ an, gf 
for a policy of brow-beating and racial domination, kot dewy 
The external indications of trouble include ; 
numerous pickets which still guard the railway }, 
of armed bands, and the crowded state of the prisons > Pres, | 
> ‘ j . Itis 
on the part of the policy of disarmament that, having takes 2 
from the Albanians, it was impossible to leave them a ae ay | 
mercies of their armed Bulgarian neighbours.’ But there ar A 
Young Turks who express regret that even so the pol ‘al 
abandoned. It would have been better sternly to punis 
carried arms and to labour at taking away the griev 
peasant; for so long as these grievances remain, the Villager y 
be induced to support the armed bands which former insurgents e 
only too ready to keep in existence ; while once the bands lan tala | 
to the hills, the Turks, in turn, can hardly be expected to do other ths 
avenge the reprisals which these bands commit, | 
The Band leaders argue that reform in- Turkey is inconceivable; | 
that intervention of the Powers must be obtained even at the ta | 
of suffering and death for the villagers; and again that the outngs | 
on Christians are less numerous if a measure of fear is instilled it | 
the hearts of the Turks. A noted leader, Apostol, has threaten! | 
with punishment any Bulgarian who should take office under wi 
Turks, and peasants have been punished for giving up their am ff 
But it is not denied that the visit of this leader to Yenidje last auium l j 
brought upon the district a series of brutalities of an appalling charaitt * 
and that the murder of six non-combatant Turks at Ishtib bas | ` 
the sole cause of the imprisonment of scores of peasants. An ons E 
feature of this has been that the late Minister of the Interior Tat | 
Bey, was apparently unable to put a stop to the atrocious a 
which prevailed last summer. It is to be feared that the p i 
including many of their officers, have been only too ready or ik 
to the Chauvinistic feeling of the Young Turkish Commi hie 
Monastir and Uskub, and that the Minister has lacked the au 
to control the troops. The operations had of necessity % 
ducted by the army, the new gendarmerie not being re bei x 
and it may be hoped that the special occasion for bar E 
not recur. P 
No one acquainted with Talaat Bey could doubt his a? of 8 
fine the troops to civilised methods, and, indeed, seme m int 
may be excused in a Minister who was but lately @ clesk ? 
Office Department, and was suddenly called on to solve 
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most difficult problems of internal government 1m ths 
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methods must cease, or the days of Young Turkey are 


ds, or improve” bd al 
a ‘ors, and by! the withdrawal of many of the teachers on the 
inspe’ Me they were not Turkish subjects. This has occurred even 


d tha : è 3 
a case of teachers trained under Protestant auspices, who are now 
in the aia 
a in American schools. The dispute over the schools is one 
teachill © 


1. eoubles which would arise whether the authority were Turkish 
of the trou i a 
Austrian, OF any other. The Greek and Bulgarian schools have hitherto 
enjoyed a liberty which no European empire would recognise, and 
the Young Turks cannot be blamed for insisting upon some measure of 
inspection, though the enforcement of the Turkish language would be 
actremely unwise. But the ecclesiastical authorities decline to admit 
theinspectors and refer them to the metropolitan officials of the Church: 
The Turks would have been, wiser to deal with the matter less harshly 
than they have. They would. do well to remember the age-long injury 
which the subject populations have suffered from Turkey as it was. 
But this is more than we expect from governing races--even those 
whose civilisation should make them more conscious of the point of 
view of others. The Turks can see nothing but exaggeration in the 
complaints of cruelty, nothing but danger and insurrection in the 
Presence of seditious bands,,nothing but warlike ambition in the 
claims of the Greek and Bulgarian schools, where maps are found 
indicating that the scholars are taught to covet large sections of the 
Turkish Empire, 

T European residents have many complaints to make of the Young 
ae Some of which are hardly reasonable. From their point of view 
cage ear to deplore the diminished influence of the consuls, the 
tion of if truculent attitude of officials, and in general, thee 
instance ; e right of Turkey to be treated as a European “ta A or 
Pean a ead to the relations of the Foreign Minister with ae 
em a The immense influence of the chief dore 
Most men fees was the feature of political life in Constanta pie 
e known it, was naturally offensive to a governing 


Whose n 
“aie demands an equal place with that of European peoples, 


2 RE Bulo a ecently announced that he wouldin future deal with 
assadors alone. . 


of the proposals of the Young Turks for bringing themselves 
rope are doubtless crude. 
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tectural treasures. It is to be hoped that this ne Ya g 3 
Christian residents for archeology will take 7 Enthusia | 


Valuable influence is lost in the unwillingness of à 
cultivate Turkish acquaintances. 

One hears much also of Turkish obstruction to foreign <<. cia 
For instance, the Standard Oil Company, which applied A capitati | 
to establish a factory near Constantinople, has found italt LU : | 
necessary permission to take up the land allotted six montis ate 

erik | 


agreement was nominally concluded. 


lil 


| 


It is very easy to argue that a governing class which possesses lea | 
cultivation and business capacity than the subject peoples is inca du a 
of building an empire. If this were the view upon which EU 1 
the Concert had generally based its policy, every kind of ct 
might reasonably be heaped upon Young Turkey. But this is note a 
nature of the situation. Great Britain is not only in line with ote À 
powers in determination to give the Turks a chance, but took a pw | 
minent lead in aiding them at the first. While this policy standi 

| 


would certainly appear to be the business of Englishmen, whether 
official or unofficial, to base their action on a desire to see the Tuk 
succeed. . From this point of view it is reasonable to make allowanceltt | 
Turkish mistakes. However great the civilising enthusiasm of th 
Turkish Cabinet, it would be bound to take into account the limitations 
imposed by circumstances. A certain conformity to Mohammedan 
practice is clearly desirable, and to scoff at European Turks becas | 
they practise observances with which they can hardly sympathie A 
reality, is out of place. Still less is it proper to find fault with thes E 
for conforming too much and at the same time for rashly ofendut À 
old-fashioned opinion. a E 
The Young Reformers are confronted with a most dificult T 
Neither Hungarians, J apanese, nor Chinese have mie | 
regeneration of an empire with so many inherent dificult ag | 
from the governing race itself. To take an example. qe ope | 
desire to break up the feudal Turkish estates or “ chifiks eh opiat | 
Turkey and settle peasant owners upon the land ; but T of T | 
will not tolerate a policy which avowedly confers the so ae | 
upon Christian peasants. This is a certain excuse for ty ee eh | 
importation of Bosnian settlers, because incidentally ho í 
lishment on the land, the Greek or Bulgarian peasants 7 A 
lived as hired servants of the landlord, are now DE 
under cover of a scheme which appears Mohammedan ae 
__ In European Turkey the ambitions of the neighboun” 
the refusal of the Christian populations to accept & ae 
tion, somewhat justify the policy of centralisation © 
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inexperienced government is confronted with a great 

S0 igation disposing of armed bands, which often forbid the 

a give up their arms, and have been known to threaten 

peasants Biy who take office under the Turks. 

with ia ever may be the ultimate fate of European Turkey, the action 

na armed bands cannot now be too deeply deplored, for the 

of the which they inevitably bring upon peasants whose only 

p is to make a living in peace cannot now be weighed against 

E vable gain to the population as a whole, as might 

à nably be hoped in the days when Europe was engaged in im- 
oe its authority upon the Turkish Government. 

a difficulties which hamper the real reformers from governing 

* asthey wished to do are freely stated by them. They are four— 


BSES le 
men, the want of money, fanaticism, and ignorance. 


hapal the want of 

glando | The Hamidian system of suppressing every intelligent man as a 
itim | source of danger has reduced to a minimum in recent years the amount 
notti ; of experience available to educate useful officials. The most civilised 
thotte { are the most untried. The immense number of posts of importance 
kap | in a vast empire obliges the Government to make experiment after 
tandsit } experiment; in some provinces no less than twelve governors or sub- 


governors have tried their hands in two years. Even in the Govern- 
ment itself it has been a matter of putting individuals on trial, and, as a 
leading member of the Committee remarked to me, every unsuccessful 
experiment means a retrograde movement, or at best a waste of time. 

i The want of money will, let us hope, be remedied by the pursuance 
nmedan | ofa more conciliatory policy, both in Albania and Arabia, for the pre- 
bean? sent Budget would provide amply for education and public works if | 
is | ‘aval and military expenses were reduced to a reasonable level. | 
ae Turkey's diplomatic position has been extraordinarily good, and she 


fending | a no need to throw away the benefits of her Revolution on 8 policy 
} 0 war, 

lt {ash p 

en tt f 

aris | 


whether f 
e Tuk f 
anceli f 
ite 
itatis | 


The prevailing ignorance is such that the public is very ai 
wy interested mischief-makers, and this may to some extent excuse the 
Tngent censorship of the press. 


a. turks in ¢ £ 3 of 1909, not because 
they pu Onnexion with the Adana massacres error of tactics + 


nished too li ; itted an À 
“ed too little, but because they commi the courte i 


ünishing ¢ ; er one 0 
tartia] : 8 too much. An officer, who presided ov fails ci 


aal in M ; RAR à i 
might acedonia, received significant warung han 
ean Provoked ; the morning after he had acquitted eae e EE 
Blaceq a larged with sedition, a coffin suitably insenib vee TE 

y his door. But let us not despair too 5002: There are ERE 
OL, LXIX_y E Hg > has 


et J 3 
a ae haticism is so great that the cry‘ Religion in danger Bero 
opin of a than an appeal for the constitution. We must $ ae ae 
Tue) thes ee when the Turks on occasion appear to side BA ae 
ag | standa, a people. To lead the Turkish world towar T as 
a | th tds is a delicate task. There are good authorities who con 
oe) | 


o. 409 
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men’s countries, where to execute a white man for the 
black is held to be dangerous, even from the point of view of & 4, À 
because the outraged pride of the governing race wo hl, the tag f 
into its own hands. ake the | 
Were the Turks never so experienced and Wise, the 
before them a task of unparalleled difficulty. They have tod |! 
hatreds toward themselves, and of one section towards an cal yin | 
have lasted for centuries, and to allay which would pass the “ke | 
European Colonial Office. Whether they should move fa ol 
whether they should attempt a centralised system giving eq 
the French model, or seek to turn the attention of the people bye À 
ferring powers of local autonomy; whether they should e | 
people in one kind of school, or permit local differences to find expr í | 
sion in a variety of schools, hospitals and clubs; whether education P 
should be brought under Government or left for Separate communities — f 
to provide; whether the rivalry of various sects can be diverted t | 
competition of trade and of charitable works—all these are problem ` 
which have presented themselves, for instance, to the Austrian Goyen. | 
ment in Bosnia, and have not on the whole been decided theoretically 
in a different direction irom that selected by the Turks. Manyoftle | 
charges brought by the Christians, and even by Europeans, againstthe | 
Government are charges which would inevitably fall to the lot | 
Austria or any other European imperial government. 5 
To do them justice, the Turks do not claim to have settled th J 
questions of education or trade. Their one subject of boast isthe f 
army. If they can induce the Christians and the Jews to take a prie | 
in bearing arms for the State, the idea of producing a sense of uly | 
as it were by force will be amply justified. But it would be of better 
omen if the national energy had first of all been turned to the machiner] 
of public order in general and the reorganisation of the gen il 
in particular. The vital necessity in the eyes of Europe is ie pe | 
ment of ordinary crime and the establishment of justice m the a | 
Though the Turks may.point to very incomplete success = i ie 
pression of crme—on the part of the Enghsh ın Egypt, à! toed the 
autonomous government in Crete, they have not y et BO es athy ° i | 
safety of village life that they cau ask the unqualified Ta à ig that | 
Europe in protesting against the armed bands (whose eee | 
they defend the villages) till they have set their own house in 


Y Would stiy lays | 


St or ie | 
Uality atte | 


rder. 


IV 


For the Christians there are problems of action equally 
future happiness of the country. With the mtense hatre it 18 P 
and the ingrained sectional nationalism which prevā cu their 
that they should despair of working with the Turks. kish 
Will the TUE 
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If it is to remain, practical people will set themselves 
the best of it. Sentiment, however, prevails over a calculating 
ake ersonal advantage. The hard-headed Bulgarian might be 
d to make the best of the situation, and indeed the revoln- 
2 E ader Sandanski, little as his personality may be admired, 
a G better state of things to his district than is possessed by 
pa tee The villagers are living there at peace, and their schools 
ae eceived considerable help from the Government. 
Br F case of the Greeks, their leading men, with all the advan- 
s of wealth and education, might have obtained, by frankly work- 
ing with the Turks, a far better position both for themselves and their 
poorer classes, and would, to take only one instance, have avoided the 
boycotting which has ruined so many. They will not admit that the 
Turkish mind is capable of putting on a European character, though 
in the next sentence they will remark that there are no Turks at all— 
all of them are of mixed blood. It has been from the first a vital 
question both for the Greeks and Bulgarians whether to join the 
‘Committee of Union and Progress” It was no doubt galling to 
accept an inferior position from a race they aspire to despise, but in the 
end the humiliation of accepting the Turks as their masters would per- 
haps prove less painful than a régime of unavoidable suppression. The 
leading Greeks have taken no pains to be on personal terms with lead- 
ing Turks, and indeed any movement of theirs towards conciliation 
is condemned by their followers. Yet the Armenians (who wisely 
adopted the other policy) have entered the Turkish Committee in large 
mumbers, with undeniably happy results for all classes of their people. 
ee hopeful attempts at producing harmony appear to be 
oon E a by the agency of Protestant bodies. Mutual enmity 
that the = ecay within a period of years, and it may be expected 
e nn work of the American missionaries, not to speak of 
S, will discover in the end common grounds, whether of 


educati : 
ns or of philanthropic work, upon which all religions and races 
Work together. 


1911 


DE) 
ent reman * 


y 


Due Topean onlooker, it is indeed a que tion of vast interest 
“ual to ro urks in sufficient numbers will develop a no itical sense 
Munitieg : aoe a variety of populations and large civilised com- 
heit obli ti or the English, it is a still more cogent question wh ther 
; A lon to promote security for the European provincei, M hich 
obligations their intervention in the past, and their +p cial treaty 
it meee Satisfied by the degree of reform 0 tained. 
a provid © argued that Bulgaria, or an autonomous Macedonia, — 
\ as ean € à happier fate for the peoples concerned, or avoid the 
Nt aj e, ee Which arises from the continuance of discontent 
Saar or wrongly, Europe has accepted the right of Young 
v y FFA s LEA 4 
rid vi 


art 
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Turkey to a friendly trial, there can be no question of 
practice. It is to pursue such a policy as wil] go. ow 
Turkey the utmost help, and that not only by abstaining a 

but by an actively friendly policy such as was represented omh iy | 
by the great ambassador Stratford Canning. This is Ma mea, | 
mistakes and barbarities should be overlooked. Rather 
of a sincere and energetic supporter would entitle us to r 
humane as well as the material interests of Great Britain, and wou À 
add weight to our protests. Failing some influence w ich vil 4 
the Turkish policy upon lines of conciliation at home and abrg A | 
continuance of Turkey itself is uncertain, for she must ue 
maintain a great army, while a great army, if efficiently maintained. 
will inevitably drag her into bankruptcy ; and at the same time she w | 
repress progressive and Christian elements; yet these very elements À 
are necessary to her if the wealth of the country is to be developed 
sufficiently to make a civilised State. British influence, in labouring 
actively for the development of Turkey, would be not only maintainine | 
her tradition as the friend of national aspirations, but would be serving 
the cause of international peace. | 


present y, 


Nogu BUXTON, 
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THE POSITION OF THE LAITY IN THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


= Jr has long been felt by many of those who are interested in the 

Church of England that the autocratic position of the parochial clergy 
is an anachronism, and some would say a scandal. By theory, if 
not in practice, the incumbent, as long as he conforms to the Prayer- 
Book, obeys Church law, and leads a decent life, can order to his own 
liking the method of conducting the services of his parish church, 
the hours of service, and the ‘ ornaments,’ including the decorations 
of the church and the vestures of the clergy who serve it. He is 
supreme in the churchyard as well as in the church, except for certain 
enactments giving access to ministers of other religions ; he can make 
what arrangements he pleases for funerals and epitaphs, for christen- 
ings, churchings, and weddings. He is subject to ecclesiastical law, 
but is practically irremovable and therefore inaccessible, because 
ecclesiastical law aims at correction, not prevention, and bishops are 
unable or unwilling to prosecute. If Churchmen feel this state of 
things to be a grievance, much more is it a cause of offence to Noncon- 
a and one of the strongest planks in the Liberationist platform. 
it a oliy is accentuated by the growth of the High Church party. 
mn. of that way of thinking, from their zeal in good works, the 
have ae of their Services, and the power of a definite ee 
Brangelical ; oie position, at any rate in the towns, Fo ae the 
not without m moderate parties within the Church. They claim, 
forall the reason, to content their congregations, who supply money 
th expenses which an ornate ritual involves: in any case 


y 1 COTE 
no no mind to obey their flocks, though willing to serve 


it We = 
approach; said now that the affairs of the Church 
_ 18 a crisis, a similar answer might bemade. 


ĉe a crisi 
Uh 1S in every event; others deny it till it comes, an 
E e too late. 


433 


mutt Gladstone in 1868 told the House of Cormons that 
israeli aS à Crisis in the affairs of Ireland, he was answered by 
iit Bat the crisis had gone on for seven hundred years. And. 
of England were 
Some politicians 
d then it 


Sn + 


; Church of England—free from State control and the bonda 
| testant formularies, free also from the worldliness w 


A34 Do PAPERAN ITNE NH En y 
Since the year 1905 three General Electiong have take 
the Liberal party has obtained a majority in all three, n 
Bills of 1906 and 1907 pointed to a crisis in Church affa 
threatened the predominance of the Church of England an 
and though these Bills did not become law, the N educa 
Secularist sections of the Liberal party have not for 
of those years, and will try the issue again when à favourab] 
tunity offers. The debates of 1906 and 1907 showed once A $ 
political strength of the Nonconformist bodies, secured thela Ore the | 
of education, and pointed the way to further encronchme + "| | 
privilege ; and turned the thoughts of not a few i E 


, adage of Py. f 
AOT ' l hich is mseparable f 
from dignity and wealth, free to elect its bishops and organise i o 


polity without the interference of lay tribunals and the paralysm v 
shadow of Parliament in the background. The crisis of which] speak A | 
is that which is likely to come whenever the question of 
ment becomes a question of practical politics. 
The third Parliament, though it has not had time to show its 
temper, is not likely to ignore ecclesiastical politics, The three f 
corps @armée (to use Gladstone’s expression) of Nonconformisis, Î 
Nationalists, and secularists of various colours, are not likely to lea if 
unattacked such a stronghold of Conservatism as the Church of Eng. UN 
land, and whatever action takes place will be in the direction of dis- 
establishment. It is because I believe in a State establishment, 
Crown nomination, lay tribunals, Protestant tradition, and I arhamer MN 
tary control at the back oi it all, and think that disestablishmentant M 
disendowment are evils, not blessings in disguise, that I wish to draw| 
attention to the position of the laity in the Church of England, an | 
to indicate the outlines of a policy which might be found of use to the 
Church, whether established or disestablished. 


pl 


tm. À 
onconformis 1; H 


4 
gotten the A 


to wish f 


disestablish- 


The Roman Church, as all the world knows, is built a 
monarchical foundation, and from the establishment of the a 
Empire to the fifteenth century almost all States were ee: E 
Kings and Popes, though they often disagreed among è = of ts 
agreed in suppressing free thought. Protestantism 18 M T for fre? | 
most important aspects the outcome of the popular ae without à 
thought. The individual right to read and interpret the Bi aii iq 
the sanction of clerical authority, a right asserted ene aa ed within 
the nations which renounced the Roman obedience: core 2 
it the principle of individual liberty, and the right of ga zod Bib 
any authority whatever that cannot make its dass ent À 
in the early history of Protestantism, a large monarh some ? 
also present. No one had yet questioned the neces) eae É 
authority in religion, whether that authority resided in i 
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| Ae congregation ; and in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 

he, | onarchy Was reaching its highest level in the history of the i 
m | ties 1 ‘the prince > was the natural pid lost and exponent of 
ag orld, o The maxim ‘ Cujus regio ejus religio was no strange doctrine 
ty | authority _ Kings and Popes had triumphed uncontradicted over 
ros | those ad heresy, till ' uther turned the world upside down by 
the rebellion a kings on the side of the rebels. Whether we like or dislike 
td enlisting J Henry the Fichth we cannot get rid of them. Assertors 
o E Juther p they led the way to the denial of authority. They made 
free i sis ft live in what it is, and the course of our thought cannot 
w D é RS destructive influence. In one word, we are and must 
ble oe All new institutions are framed on democratic lines: 


| pe democratic. 


i all old institutions have to adapt themselves to democratic standards. 


| There is no escape. 
“4 The Church of England carried on from the Roman Church the 
theory of authority, divided between Church and Bible, under the 
He | shadow of royal power, submission to the Tudor or Stuart King, 

| = sabmission under the King to the hierarchy who interpret the law of 
| God. The spirit of liberty is found, strangely mixed with autocratic 
} ements, in the Thirty-nine Articles, the Protestant part of the 
| Prayer-Book: and outside the Prayer-Book the habit of religious 
> | liberty, as all our history shows, prevailed over the habit of obedience 
both in secular and in religious affairs. But the nation is more Pro- 


nt, 

3 | testant than the Praver-Bock: we think for ourselves, not as we are 
| 
| 


tf 


told to think. With this freedom comes a responsibility. a call to be 
| cautious, prudent, and humble; but not even those who put the 
chins of authority at the highest are going to give up the habit of 
| nking for themselves, or the habit, which goes with it, of deferring 


| 


he i 
| 
| eae Pope or a King or a hierarchy, but to the general sense of the 
| if ch, and ultimately of the community, for guidance, in action 
| in thought. 
n D oe line of argument may seem to suggest that the shaping of 
l f cal formulas ought to fall to the laity. Medieval Church 


t Dé 
ry does not favour this view. Popes and Councils defined dogma ; 


edi : 
“putes of those times did not touch dogma, but were carried on 


| 
| 


ii 
a ps the borderland between Church and State, the precedence of 
; | ne Emperor, the right of investiture, the interference of the 
F | domage enter life, and the limits of spiritual and civil juni 
AE Put down h Sputes were settled by the secular arm, always ready 


fe arch ‘resy. But usurping princes profited by the disruption 
anc ns the Reformation, and Tudor and Stuart Parka 

0 z of State did not scruple to meddle with o 

seventeenth » mere preserved, the Churehm of 

à Jet unwilli centuries, from conviction or fr 

ingly, to have theology formula 

of the nineteenth century it 
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willingly, to have theology formulated by the jude is 
Council. The question before the clergy of the Chon Of the nae 
at the present moment is whether they will stanq Stiff ch Of Ena | 
to rule the Church by their own methods, or accept be à Tesoly 
which may come in the form of Parliament law, or “cular, o 


TE judicial deco | 
parochial interference, or all three. To accept the E decisions y | 
to accept disestablishment ; the second choice js ine aerating 

à OCra 


Church. tise thy ! 
There is a feeling in the Church that reform is wa, 
of discipline, for instance, is so notorious that a 
was appointed to deal with it in 1895, and C 
for and obtained Letters of Business to deal with it. Some peog 
are so sanguine as to believe or hope that a scheme of reform a y 
by Convocation might be passed by Parliament en bloc with l 
cussion. To such people the phrase of Thucydides might be applied: 
“we think them happy in their inexperience of evil, but not intl i 
conclusions which they draw from it.’ Such a thing might be possible, | 
or even probable, if, as was the case a hundred or even fifty years a } 
the common religious conviction of the country were the same as ii 4 
of the predominant party among the clergy; if, in other words, it 
were felt that Convocation, and especially the Lower House of Co ` 
vocation, could be trusted to make moderate proposals—proposals 
which would be accepted by liberal Churchmen and Evangelicals, mt | 
by High Churchmen only. But is it not clear, from the report iteli M 
of the Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline, that canons framed | 
upon that report would, whilst checking the extremest develop f 
ments of Ritualism, legalise much that is entirely opposed © J 
the bonum communem modum accepted by the Church almost uy) 
versally forty years ago? In 1867 Lord Shaftesbury brought In AU, 
bill to make Canon 58 the law of the Church—.e. to admit no vst M 
ment except surplice, stole or scarf, and hood. In 1868 the Ritul | q 
Commission recommended the restraint of ‘all variations in pe, | 
of vesture for that which had long been the established usage, hows Bi 
they were not prepared to suggest means of restraint. But 
the Ecclesiastical Discipline Commissioners appear to have 8 
the idea of ‘ established usage ? altogether, and to be reaching ° 
the direction of that very diversity of use which is condemn! ue 
Introduction to the Prayer-Book. I take the instance of the À 
vestments, because it is notorious; does anyone SUP. pe at 
Convocation were to frame and pass a canon maling elibe | 
vestments legal at the wish of the incumbent, such a canon vane 
enacted sub silentio by either Lords or Commons? 18 it a in 
the contrary, that it would cause long and acrimonious bee Fi 
if passed at all would be passed with amendments VE 
very distasteful to its framers ? And so with regard to oik 


nted, The q 
Cea 

Royal Commission 

Onvocation applied | 
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ations. It may be said that Parliament is not an 

aori nov chmen or even Christians, that it ought not to discuss 
jy of Cho s and that its decisions cannot bind the Church. 
F m, in favour of disestablishment ; for as long as the 
nargume t be bound by Parliament in all things 


o 

can ary $ 
patis? s lished it mus 
is estab f doctrine, which is reserved by Act of Parlia- 


ur iti 
finition O et F 
t the de f the spiritualty, however the reservation may 


escep Jecision O 
pent t0 me i Privy Council decisions, which have the force of law; 
pe traverse are obsolete, and if you take away the 


jastical penalties 
sofa law, you take away the law. You cannot have the 
f establishment—and how great they are, the hostility 
formists bears evidence—without the disadvantages, if 
they are, of Parliamentary and judicial control. If 
little felt at the present moment, it may be for two 
because Parliament prefers ignoring the Church to 
ce, having disestablishment in reserve; secondly, 
f because the exercise of the episcopal veto has put an end to all attempt 
enforcing discipline in matters of ritual; and the experience of 
D clesiastical tribunals, as well as their expense, makes the bishops 
| uviling to take action against any doctrine, however extreme. 
it } But Parliament is there, and if the clergy would have reform 
without disestablishment they must make such proposals as 
5 Parliament will accept. We are not, it would seem, very far removed 
} from the precedents of Edward the Sixth and Elizabeth. 
| _ Ihave no wish to exaggerate the growth of democratic opinion or 
[1 democratic sentiment, nor to make capital out of the Liberal majority 
| a affirmed by three elections. The next election may reverse 
{ i ements, But an election like that which brought in the 
eu F 1906 affects future Governments. It has sequela : things 
ae ie same as they were before it; and when the Conservatives 
J public 0 ae they will find that they have been carried along with 
 hedno fe TR Orne! Grei they must accept developments which they 
» tion Bill of ee . For instance, in the contest over the Educa- 
tiled by the , the questions of local control and religious tests were 
Were MiG reader of the Conservative party. Those DES 
2 ‘he same ee > and it is not likely that they will be pa : 
On or eae si may be safely predicted that in any serious res oe 
| Anal ruction of Church government it will be necessary 0 
“Uhstantial re Measure of lay control, to grant to the laity, that 15, 3 
a mere co a Church government as of right, not as of grace ; 
‘an ative voice, but a voting power. Shed: 
puit ae à of England does not hold so strong à position In the 
ing of th ad a century or even half a century ago. At the : 
Archy e nineteenth century Dissenters were, compared with 
» 8S one to three. Now, the number of Nonconformists 


advantages © 
of the Noncon 
disadvantages 
that control is 
reasons: first, 
attempting interferen 


ople 


of 
* To 


hi 
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exceeds that of Churchpeople. What is the reason 2 
question would lead to a long historical argument À 
would be controversial. But whatever the r à 
said that the change of opinion which has ¢ 
of two generations has been in the direction of indif 
than hostility. External hostility has been affect gee 
causes ; internal indifference may be put dean a ed by pol 
religious feeling. as regards doctrine and ritual, b e divergen, 

4 a oi al, between th 

and the rank and file of the laity. Fifty or forty years € cy f 
‘went to church’: now itis not so. A large proven F0 every | 
especially the younger generation, is drifting away Pi a the ay p 
not into Nonconformity. but into Secularism. On the r "ht j j 
there is greater unanimity and more zeal amone the a | 
laity. How far this divergence is created by causes operat re 
out the world, and notoriously in France, how far it de : Re 
domestic influences, it is difficult to judge. FES 

Again T am approaching a controversial subject which base À 
long history, and I will not attempt to prove, what nevertheles! | 
believe to be true—that the want of sympathy which exists betre | 
clergy and laity had its rise in the Oxford Movement. which was founda! | 
upon the sacerdotal idea. That movement was anti-Protestar, f 
the people of England as a whole was Protestant. Since then, te | 
un-English words ‘ clerical’ and ‘ anti-clerical’ have been importe, f 
and it has been said—and though it may be exaggerated there is tri 
in thesaying that the clergy and the laity do not hold the same faith. | ie 
The mass of the laity will not become Tractarian ; therefore th | 

Church of England, if it is to be the Church of the nation and mi í 
tained by public establishment, must be a Protestant Chuh- f 
Church, that is, which is not ashamed of its history, which does 1 5 
try to set up again doctrines, ceremonies, and usages deliberet 

discarded at the Reformation, which prefers English custom À 

Roman customs, and looks to England, not to Rome, for the ru Là 

doctrine and practice. pi 

I shall be told that this is old-fashioned and out of date. va | | 

it not rather true that the Romanising movement of vue le a ke à 

years is out of date —an anachronism, entirely dissociated t ep 

course of modern thought, and only explicable and defensi à l , | $ 
lines of that august anachronism, the Church of Rori ir op 

laity in general, and the parishes in particular, were asked x | 
on this question, the answer would on the whole be in favoit ul 

testant solution: no innovations in ritual, no extreme ai f 

doctrine, no preaching of confession, no use of ceremoni i 

beyond the Prayer-Book, such as are discountenanced De id a 

by bishops. I am aware that in many town Cie eee 

country parishes, where High Church clergymen have te 
of their flock, the answer would be in the opposite 5°28 


2 
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ons are obviously not proper for laymen to handle ; 
estio ten does not touch those of the clergy who 


| ser? al check upon the minority shat do not. The evidence 
airs | ponstittti” ihe Ritual Commission of 1868 ‘and the Ecclesiastical 
mn dire fore mission of 1905 shows a wide divergence- too wide 
| pisciplin® E ritual. The existing authorities cannot deal with it; 
plie | den hitherto proved ineffectual; and what is wanted is 


e pgislatio ‘tion, but prevention ; the pressure of public opinion to 
dep | 308 corte melt punish. those of the clergy who set up their own 
riba ira 4 ritual and support it by their own notions of ecclesiastical 
e liity 2 i d who are supported, as they were not supported in former 
hr f ig by a strong ress, a strong party organisation, and a considerable 
ho ae of Church history and ecclesiology. 

Chins f” n appears to me that the simplest method of applying the pressure 
ough s in detail, not from headquarters; and the plan 


Sopa of public opinion 1 
* | ontlined in these pages 
| ommended by men of hi 


is no invention of my own, but one which was 
gh standing in the Church in the middle 


a | the last century, and which is to a certain extent actually put in 
aa | practice at the present day—a plan of parochial and diocesan Church 
nde | Councils, legally constituted and with legal powers. ; 

| I will not be denied that the want of parochial organisation has 


a Ing been felt to be a grievance by many Churchmen, especially in 
‘wmntry districts, where the control of Church affairs is, for the most 
4 | Bt in the hands of the parson and the squire, or of a small clique 
| thdies and charitable people who, because they take a practical 

i ae in the working of the parish, do not wish to be interfered with 
| En oe are not interested in the same way. Such a grievance 
i Eai is it is not expressed ; its expression is often exag- 
| egy in G e existence of a grievance is admitted by bishops and 
thing ee and by Parliament. Yet in all these years 
| f vith all its į gen done, and Å the parson’s freehold ? remains untouched 
“| England eae including the absolute control of all Church of 
| ices performed within the bounds of his parish, and the 


5 a ass of | 
j q Brave à obstacles which often make it impossible for the bishops 
ie or incumbents who from age, infirmity, idleness, scandalous 
pl the p other disgu i E o“ eM 

ik | may wel qualifications do not do their duty. ie. 
f the | mony, ell be that in most parishes priest and people live in 
ut cases must occur in which a clergyman, in other 


| pects wy à 
i ki v ve gal fed for his place may fail to satisfy his flock, because 
1 Ez the ouch with them and does not know how his own action’ 
servie. UCh matters as hours of service, frequency and length 


TViceg ri 
“Vices, ri 
pal education, management of parochial funds, vestry 


. » May b 
Fen 3 2e worked so as to give universal satisfaction, OF s0 as 
à is no remedy, 


satiefo at: 
aa at all. In the latter case there is | 
€r can, if he chooses, of his own authority upset all 


44 (Pistized by Arg arpa Fay ign PEENTE UEN TURy 

the arrangements of his predecessor. What is ne 

of parochial self-government ; the creation of parish 

should be both a guide and a check to the incumbent = Wek 
3 Not 


upon his due liberty and authority, Such councils … | r 
€Xig | 
"af of 


eded is some Ia 
ounc1 A 


parishes, and it would be well if they existed in all. ti 


vN e y 
Forty years ago, when the emancipation Movement of + | wi 
Bill era was still working, when the hopes of lites € Raf Gc 
and Mr. Gladstone was entering upon a period of effective i tal 
e 


h of England he 1 5 


Church Refom fai} ° 


certain clerical and lay members of the Chure 
movement in favour of Church Reform. The 
was founded in 1870 by the Rev. W. R. F Temantle, now Dean op, | P 
2 OfRiy, f 
and among those who supported the movement may be mei mé 
Mr. Cowper-Temple, Dean Stanley, Bishops Ryle of 122 "| 
P Į ey, Bishops Ryle of Liverpool a 
Barry, Thomas Hughes and Professor Seeley ; and Dr. Butler t | 
Master of Trinity, Mr. Llewelyn Davies, Dr. Abbott, and Si fen | 
Young, who still survive. F a 
The objects of the Union, as set forth by its responsible atta À to 
were to promote (1) acceptance of liturgical changes such as the f sp 
recommended by the Ritual Commission of 1868 and brought fora} bu 
in Convocation by Archbishop Tait ; (2) optional disuse of t | en 
Athanasian Creed in the services of the Church; (3) acceptanced | Th 
the principles of Lord Sandon’s Parochial Councils Bill. À ‘thi 
The following remarks will be confined to the third of these heats ch 
The proposal of Canon Fremantle was that it should be enatid Fan 
by Parliament ‘ that in all matters not actually prescribed by stat) w 
any course should be allowed on which the parishioners ani) fx 
incumbent could agree and which the bishop might sanction; tat À 


“te 
ha 
» ha 


each one of these three parties should have a veto upon any PP Ai x 
change, and that any one of them might take the initiative a, i 
posing it.’ a 


This definition, it will be seen, technically excludes oei x 
ritual, since they are prescribed by law, however that w f | or 
interpreted in practice. But it was open to the propose? | a 
in Parliament to include such subjects. J pilin fe | 

Lord Sandon brought in his first Parochial Count pal cou | 
1870. The purport of the Bill was to establish See of resi 
in all parishes in England and Wales, with the objet 


jen 

to the Church the affections of the people of England, Je si cL 

erous ft k 
ME s 


th 
Re 
th 


position of alnost entire independence of their parishi 
the clergy were placed by the law, a position bee f 
person to occupy.’ The Bill provided for the election ae 
by the whole parish, without respect of den aas Che 
sidesmen were to declare themselyes members À chwa! 
England. The council, consisting of incumbent, eat 4 

sidesmen, was to have power over the manner and tin 
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he decorations and fittings of the church, and the vesture 
io 5 put no change was to be made without due notice, 
yt mister » eal to the bishop was given. The Bill was received 
r, and Mr. Gladstone gave it the support of the 

wath gen° L. but it was not proceeded with. 

b à ernmen Te ng year (March 29, 1871), Lord Sandon, in moving 
Jn the fo: à ad of a new Bill, claimed the approval by many 
3 both Churchmen and Nonconformists, of the 
the right of the laity to a larger share in the 


í ; 
p de ae of their own parish churches. The object of the Bill, 
anag 
i said, was tO 5 


| reminded them ° í 
E iien transferred from the vestry to the guardians, the vestry 


jad ceased to be a common meeting of the parishioners; the clergy 
met the laity of the parish less frequently, and so were less able 
d wwork harmoniously with them. The incumbent was directed to 
apply to the bishop for resolution of doubts and definition of rights ; 
but when it came to a practical question, it appeared that no one had 
s| my rights except the incumbent, and he had no doubts to resolve. 
} The whole government of the parish was in the parson’s hands ; such 
things as the conduct of the service, the choice of hymn-books, the 
thoir, the decoration of the church and the vesture of the minister 
ind the choir, and the disposal of money collected in church, were all 
mder his control. By strict law nothing can be done without a 
heulty, but to apply for a faculty for every trifle is impossible. 

The point at issue, since all agreed that some organisation was 
and was, said Lord Sandon, whether it was better to trust to 
Re association of the laity at the bidding of the clergy, or to 

Th egal position to the parishioners in council. 

_ He Bill of 1871 omitted some of the provisions of the last year’s 
E ee tored to the incumbent the control of services and church 
4 a all kinds ; but it applied the principle of local self- 
ois, anes such things as church collections, Sunday schools, 
| missive Ch societies, and parish missions. The Bill was made 
7 tte Reet compulsory, as that of 1870. It also provided that 
D tomei] inte be communicants, and that one-fourth of the 
ÈS es nominated by the clergyman. 7 
a d by th ater, in 1881, the Church Boards Bil was broug ib 
a to the de e Hon. Albert Grey (now Earl Grey), in no hostile spirit 
BY the clon ae as its author explained, but to strengthen the hands of 
i Sa increase their influence by diminishing their autocracy- 
Don an n On was made of arbitrary changes in Church ritual, thrust 
Aaa at Sheila” Parish. It was noted that at the Church Cone 
ils Parish in 1878 a majority had affirmed the principle g 
5 “Shion 8h councils. The Bill provided that a majority of the 
-2t any parish meeting in vestry at any,time might resolve 


ral favou 
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to form a Church Board, such board to be elec 
the vestry, and to consist of the incumbent and chur h Cty 
a certain number of elected members, not lesg than Fs warde 
twelve, according to the population of the parish a Or 
have power to make ci: es in the manner of condu i bo a 
arrange for the seating. the ornaments and other ao mgs i 
church, to distribute money collected, and ‘ to undertai tes 

ment of any matter of an ecclesiastical nature ao gt taf 
interest of the parish which had heretofore been an ae Bens 
incumbent, or by the incumbent and the cd ae l | 
board was also to have a negative voice in the case of ch eng”. t 
proposed by the incumbent ; subject in all cases to an ta 
incumbent to the bishop, whose judgment should be final, 


ted by the m 


Mr. Grey’s Bill, like Lord Sandon’s, passed the second ready | 
but went no further; and the years which have elapsed since the | 
have greatly changed the position of affairs. The activity of the cl | 
and those who work under the direction of the clergy has been gry | 
and beneficently developed ; but at the same time, in consequented 


historical account of the rise of Ritualism. 1 
No l’arliamentary action has taken place since 1881 ; bub iveye® | 
after the introduction of the Church Boards Bill an agitation waè te | 
one result of which was that two memorials in favour of i ‘ PE 
of legalised parish councils were presented to the archbishop abe | 
from Cambridge, signed by many of the leading professors a pb | 
learned men in the University ; the other from the clergy 8°” pt | 
which were appended more than four thousand names. ed 
memorial especially mentioned parochial councils wit | 
statutory powers.’ ma : convottl | 
The question of lay control was also considered in ort dt 
and n February 1886 the bishops, in considering 3 ER P | 
own committee on Church Reform, state that they E f the fait E 
the desire i: at has been expressed for the admission © j ae? 
laity . . . to a substantial share in the control © pial b0 
They recommend the formation of voluntary De ; 
councils, but not of boards or councils with defines io 
“as at present advised, till the principles on which 
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D College, Cam 
LY ch, as à masterly ex 


mittee’s report : 
$ of statutory parochial councils ? ; 
| regard parish councils as a check rather than an encouragemen to 
f theincumbent, noted their precarious position if they were to be sum- 
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491) j have been considered «nd approved by the Synods of 
od sha 

fo as later, in May 1886, the same question was debated 


ihe (hus ar 

M House of Convocation, and a report was approved to 
a ower the House could not recommend the establishment of 
pe efter’ phat UT statutory powers, but that voluntary parochial 
ed by the clergy, and composed oi the faithful 


3 
Al classes, M oe 
e such councils being subje ees 
tages ” HAP vers WET recar À a 
(89° Any statutory powers were regaraea as angerous to the 


In the debate which arose on this occasion a memorable 
5 delivered by Dr. Butler, the present Master of Trinity 
bridge, who was at that time Dean of Gloucester, to 
position of the subject, nothing can be added. 
jludng to the memorials recently laid before the archbishops, 
yerely on the uncompromising words of the com- 
-The committee earnestly deprecated the creation 
he protested against the tendency 


speech wa 


After a 
he commented Se 


| amed or not at the will of the clergy, and eloquently pleaded for the 


D Psion 


af 
| recognition of the layman’s right in the Church. 


Speaking of Convocation, he said: 


Itis because we have, by constitutional right, a part in the ecclesiastical con- 


| fitution of this Church and realm, that we value the privilege of meeting here in 
| tuncil, and discussing what is best for the interests of the Church. 1 wish, Sir— 
| lsak humbly but with feelin 
| fer and wide throughout the Church of England. . . . 


g—1 wish to see extended that same constitutional 


“à speaking of the doubt whether the Church fully retained the 
ee her congregations, Dr. Butler concluded as follows : 


1 nos that if, during the last two centuries, we had had Church life based 
in tachment of the kind for which 1 am now pleading, and finding ex- 
ions, a ul councils, carefully limited by wise and not impossible con- 
"ould have b isgivings which have been expressed during the last few months 
band to Toon een to be absolutely id e, and that the Church would have been 
*ctiving the under God’s blessing ‘ broad-based upon her people’s will, and 
unconquerable love and attachment of the humblest of her members- 

Dr. ; 
"ould de did not carry his amendment, nor is it likely that 1t 

Fed if brought forward at the present moment. 


1 Tant: 
i pee of Lay Representation in Church Councils and statu- 
rte hal Councils w as brought up at the Church 
7 Atton 


Congress held … 


er in October 1888- 5 ins it, Lord Egerton of 
x ; and, in debating 1t, +0! . = it 
ed a doubt whether publie feeling was mpe for legisla- 


est 
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tion like that proposed by Bishop Jackson of L 

Convocation was to submit to Parliament om 
which should pass into law, subject to an Order 
of Parliament. He admitted that lay co-ope 
generally thought desirable in the manage 


don, 
Schemes 


j 0 
In Counci] à 
Tation and 1 
ment and a IN] 7 


Unde 


churches, arrangement of services, parochj . Orati af 
posal of church funds. But he feared the Gens a \ 
parties, if all ratepayers with no further qualificatin g ariske il i 
to elect and be elected to parish councils; and he Were adr fi 
existing hierarchy of incumbent, rural dean, chanci tuf a 
have added archdeacon), and bishop was enough to 3 S (he ni | ti 
control that was desirable; and quoted Bishop tanta all they} D 
Ely in 1871 as recommending the establishment of vane 4 
in all parishes, but denying them for the present any ind Pa 0 
power. This is the quieta non movere policy, which led spa | 4 
It is clear that a high-handed incumbent would not be likel és a Py 
such a council proprio motu. His notion of consulting his ne 
would be to tell them what he was going to do; and if they wee i 
like it they have no remedy so long as he does not break the w J E 
At the same Congress Canon Fremantle pointed out the ft | d 


in 1886 an address signed by 4300 clergymen had been presentedit | 
the archbishops, praying that parochial councils ‘with welded | 
statutory powers ’ should be formed ‘ as tending in the most efem | 
way to increase the local interest of the laity in Church affairs, adit | 
stimulate and maintain in them a feeling that the National Ohuthi f 
theirs, and that they have a responsible share in its life.’ | 

Canon Fremantle asked pertinently why such a pronountend! | 
from nearly a quarter of the working clergy had produced 10 =) 
in two and a-half years. The question may be asked with mor wo 
after twenty-four years; and it is not an easy question to as | 
The working clergy may be as ready to address the archb 
as they were in 1886. If they are not of the same mind to- 
may partly be due to the growth among them of the sacerdols de | 
and the wish to keep Uzzah’s hands from the ark; or ng 0 


the tent” | 


for the moment, and those who do not. The ne 
1s smaller; but the Ritualist laity, who will 80 Le 
numerous, and are loud in proclaiming their oWn 2 QU 5 
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igi 


arish councils have been debated in several Church 


gine? GA with no great zeal or conviction : at Shrewsbury in 
Co potest À ford in 1898, when Dr. Jessopp lamented that the wall 
pra ; 


rgy and laity was continually growing higher, and 
s Dibdin pleaded for the Parliamentary appoint- 
‘oper vestry, and declared that human beings would not do 
as a the power which attends responsibility ; at London, 
work ae de present Bishop of Birmingham advocated the 
in 1899, © i: voluntary councils on a diocesan basis, which might in 
| constitution © statutory rights; at Northampton, in 1902, when 
if time ae ad the example of the Churches of Ireland, New Zealand, 
Dr. Re the colonial Churches, as well as the Episcopal Church 
pe and again, in 1903, at Bristol. But on the whole the 
uf a as À practical question, has attracted little attention. 
J should not be surprised to learn that the clerical or autocratic 
has become stronger in the last quarter of a century; but the 
example of Ireland and the colonial Churches favours the inclusion of 
{ the laity. It does more: 1t goes far to show that if the Church of 
| England were disestablished the parson’s monopoly of direction would 


disappear with his ‘ freehold.’ 


1900; “pate en cle 
tup 7 Sir Lewis 


view 


Without going into details or presuming to frame a constitution, L 
vould suggest that there should be in every parish, besides the 
incumbent, the churchwardens, and other officials, a council or select 
| vestry, consisting of a certain number of laymen elected either by the 
| vestry or by all parishioners who declare themselves bond fide members 
| othe Church of England. The board or select vestry so elected should 
iY eld frequent meetings, and be consulted by the incumbent on all 
t matters of parochial interest, including the ornaments of the church 
1 md the mode of conducting the services. They should administer 
ie a funds of all kinds, and have the power of appointing and dis- 
“À hi ee sh officers, and the incumbent should not be able to force 
Stations S upon them. He would thus accept the position of a 
| dE nal monarch and head of the executive, not of an autocrat. 
1 "peal to n man and the council were at variance, the council would 
: am no a archdeacon in his province or to the bishop in his. z 
| “Ustitution Re king at random. In the Church of Ireland, Bee 
ery parish aes in 1870, a select vestry is annually appointe in 
D ttd Church £ which has the control and charge of all parochial charity 
ps. durch and k ds, and is charged with providing for the services of the 
pue aDpoing, éeping the church and other buildings in repair. It has 
no ment and control of all church and parish officers and 
ek ee No alteration can be made in the fabric or ornaments of 
re any Without its sanction. I do not find that the select vestries 
You, ee of dealing with matters of doctrine or ritual; and 
—No. 109 aa om 
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any such power, if granted at all, should be 
would probably amount to no more than a recognised Stade À 
to the bishop, or at the furthest a negative y qu 
parishes—in all parishes where the parson Was ae 
the servant of his people—the select vestry would be a 
assistant. Itis found to be so in school affairs : the 4 
lost influence by being associated with councils offs “TRY have. | 
why not in church affairs too ? scac rage, | 

The parish church council would lead naturally to lay 1 |: 
tion in the diocesan synod and in Convocation. That ori i 
but in an imperfect form. If the lay members of the Chong 
church membership, as the term is understood, or ag the vai 
practised, in nonconformist Churches or in the Roman Cale 
would be an object of ambition to belong to the parish board wal 
vestry, the diocesan council, the house of representatives, The rie | 
election would be known to everyone, the announcement of ap | 
would be keenly expected. As it is, the diocesan councils and t 4 
Houses of Laymen have little weight in, the dioceses and the comtr, | 
because their election is not made a matter of public interest, and ibs 
have only a consultative voice ; they are voluntary bodies, and lar | 
no legal existence. The diocesan assemblies have too clerical a 
plexion, and a larger addition of the lay element would bring thenne i 
into touch with county action, into which so much healthy vitality | 
been infused by the County Councils Act, the Education Acts, anda | 
forth. As-for the Houses of Laymen and the Representative Cound | 
they are more clerical than Convocation. Convocation has done e| i 
work since its revival in 1852; but it has never reformed its mi 
constitution, it is not representative even of the clergy ; the Hous | 
Laymen are nominated by carefully sifted electors, and when eledi | 
have no powers. ou | 

Here again the Irish Church might set a useful Ga ni | 
English. The change in the general constitution of the pa. 
Ireland was nothing less than a revolution, the conversion of a wi 
into a democracy. Briefly, the constitution enacted in n À A by 
a General Synod consisting of three orders sitting in 60% - 1. 
House of Bishops and the House of Representatives C0? Chu 
members publicly elected—208 clergy and 416 laity =e ofa 
and communicants. All legislation must pass both Hous’ 


either House has in all cases an ultimate veto. perth 
whet J 


Carefully 


as lesser. ‘ ar 
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small corner of a large subject—Church 
ave tou’ tion of parochial councils has been debated 
d because the establishment of parochial councils 


in ee ortun ; 
-n of heroic remedies. : | 
id say in conclusion that the issue of Letters of Business to 
ul in connexion with the appearance of the Report of the 
ee non Ecclesiastical Discipline, raises a practical question which 
con nored, and which necessarily involves the right of the 
t be ihe in Church matters ; and I may add that the atta 

t Government and House of Commons to the Church—which 
d describe as an attitude of indifference rather than 
- be taken as a warning to the Church (to repeat words 
ical sense many years ago, but not forgotten) to ‘set 

her house in order If the Church does not undertake to reform her- 
self, no friend of hers would answer for the consequences of reform from 
outside. Some such constitution might prove to be the safest 


a plicat 
J wo 


the presen 
again I shoul 


“| preservative against disestablishment; it would bring back many 


| Dissenters to the Church, would put an end to the scandals created 
"by self-willed clergy, and revive the interest of laymen in Church 


affairs. The danger to the Church is, I repeat, one of indifference 
rather than hostility. If the clergy will make the laity feel that the 


| Church is their Church, by giving them a share in its management, 


there need be no fear of disappointment. 
F. W. CORNISH. 
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FINANCE AND DEFENCE 


IN this banking centre of the world it is somew 
that no steps are taken by the Government to find out the tess 
why our banking reserve of gold never increases in any Hi 
proportion to the increase of domestic and foreign labile | 
sre So 
demand, and it is scarcely necessary to say that this exiguity | 
our reserve Is no new feature. More than forty years ago—mhey | 
foreign balances were a much more negligible quantity—it oa, | 
pied the attention of Mr. Bagehot, the most eminent economista | 
our time, and in later years many other economists have dealt wit | 
the question, not to mention Chancellors of the Exchequer ai | 
bankers who are not necessarily trained economists. | 
Since the year 1899 it has fallen to my own lot to contributes 
good many articles to this Review calling attention to the fren | 
expansion of credit all over the world, with the consequent insult | 
ciency of our gold supply in London. And with especial referent | 
to the possibility, at any time, of sudden war with a Europat 
Power, I have in these articles frequently suggested the appoint | 
ment of a Royal Commission to inquire into the whole condi | 
of our financial structure and the strengthening the con | 
of Imperial Defence by the addition of competent pe a 
advisers. Will anything ever be undertaken in this directio e 
Governmental authorities, considering that our finance P y 
first line of defence? The recent attempt (reported Ti a 
Times Vienna correspondent) of the German loe ata 
establish by treaty between the German Imp ee sb | 
and the Austro-Hungarian State Bank such à res 
enable either institution to dispose of the other’s gol ange) | 
case of need, ought to make us think. Such an n goldi 
: would give to Germany the control of 1001. millions tie 
J stantly available, whereas on the bare threat o 
| withdrawal of foreign deposits from London 


hat remarkas | 


| 
| 


might leave the 


of the Bank of England most dangerously depleted. 
contingency we should learn a bitter lesson oe for 
between the difficulty in selling foreign cut ss 
compared with the facility in buying them. This 
risk of the future. 
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ack over these ten or twelve years since 
been no trouble serious enough to im- 
position, and so we are now content to jog along, 
h the record figures of our imports and exports, 
puch PI Hough for the Morrow, while all the time it is to be 

0 there is real danger of our financial power 
feare pat lly sapped and weakened owing to our extravagance 
peing ce ch sense of the word as well as in the English 
_in the a en kind of heedlessness, where money matters 
E nod, which has gradually grown on our people. By 
a Pere: the French imply a certain general want of 
ua and moral balance, a lack of perspective and propor- 
je of spirit that characterises Mr. Lloyd George’s 


‘an. the kind 
Be e and Mile End speeches on the one hand, or the old 


: , look b 
HTE, if we loo 

ete pas fortunately l 
ee financial 
em jeased Wit 


arkabh 
Teas 


kind {| 


ts | Dinchous Nr i 
A pusichall Jingoism on the other hand—‘ We’ve got the ships, 
uy and we’ve got the money too.’ There is too 


E weve got the men, > g 4 
S| puch talk of our 18,0001. millions of national capital and our 


19001. millions national income, as if these figures were really to 
he relied on as solid stuff permitting every kind of recklessness in 
expenditure and every kind of want of provision against emer- 
gncies. But such estimates of capital and income belong much 
more to the region of metaphysics than to the region of statistics. 
They are like the ‘ insubstantial pageant ° and would fade away 
incase our fleet were ever to meet with even a temporary reverse, 
leaving chiefly wreck behind. 
_ However, none of us believe that our fleet will meet with a 
temporary reverse, and in this hopeful spring-time of the year, 
when the peoples in various parts of the world are cheering one 
amother with prophecies of a booming trade in 1911, we English 
et to acknowledge thankfully that so far we have been @ very 
ucky people. 
tae congratulating ourselves on our relative 
rade) i wealth (which some people attribute chiefly to Free 
ome do not always bear in mind that the other nations, OUT 
oO P a business, have all had to fight for their very ee 
ae are or another during the last fifty years—the Unitec 
Ry: Austria, France, Italy, Spain, Russia, Japan— 
tough ae round on them to-day, they all seem to have come 
discipline Pol wonderfully well. It has been a strenuous 
Vitaly, aa ae alone have encountered no danger affecne 2 
assumed th, : might therefore be conjectured—and it is too 0. en 
Must bo in at our financial position, relatively to our na : 
Good rea onger and more assured than ever before. But there 
before te son for believing that it is not so. And the problem 
“tatin 1S to try to ascertain some of the causes which are 
© our disadvantage. 


ibutea | 
enzi f 
insu | | 
erene he 


ve progress In 


Ex 
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It is true that London holds its own ag th 
clearing house of the world. ‘The change 
and that is taking place day by day, is ia 
power of London, and the inelasticity of o 
index that points to this loss of power. 
For, after all, the chief function of à 
ee No mere mechanical banking contrivance can a 
quences which must necessarily follow when Prevent i. | 
has become too extravagant. The first essential fo Abas De | 
out where we really stand, and to trace the cours eoo iy 
that has taken place during the last few years ye charg | 
Let us turn to the figures, for instance. o 
1898, and we shall find that the Bank of En 
of gold for the three years 1898-1900 was illi ; 
the last three years—1908-10—the M me | 
an increase of only 44. millions. But the total British bate | 
deposits (including the Savings Banks) increased durin ie y 
twelve years by nearly 2501. millions, so that if 331. millions tat E 
was too little in 1899, certainly 3741. millions is too little oul 4 
merely in view of the enormous increase in the deposit able i 
And that is only the domestic side of the situation. We shall | 
. Presently come to the international side, with its more serios | 
bearing on the question of defence. LL: 
Curiously enough there is no controversy in regard to our gl Ho 
reserve. No financial authority considers it sufficient. City Editors 
whether Tories or Radicals, Free Traders or Tariff Reformes, 
all preach the desirability—or the necessity—of an increase. Ant | 
nearly five years ago, on the 9th of May 1906, the preseal | 
Prime Minister, who was then Chancellor of the Exchequer, sil 
at a bankers’ dinner in London that the question of the reset 
Was ‘a matter of grave and increasing importance and it t 
that moment engaging his most serious attention; W | 
another bankers’ dinner later in the same year, on the 1th m 
the late Lord Goschen said : ‘Here we were with enorma 
bilities and with a smaller stock of gold than any other 0 
held. He was inclined to believe that they were wal 
that that was not a satisfactory situation.’ Now Wee al 
ceivable that two English Chancellors of the Excheql® 
have spoken to that effect, and in that tone, to an an 
bankers representing deposits of nearly 9001. millions D if 
Were some exceedingly good reason for it. Mr. ae 
be looked on as the representative of the Imperial Di 
mittee, and also as the representative of British > 
deposits, on demand, amounting to over 2001. millio 
Goschen, with his practical experience as a man 
Í the largest financial houses and as an exper 


© baking ¢ 

that hag ta A 
the relative fy 
ur gold reserve i 


| 

reserve ; na 
18 to act as. | 
a 


e, only so far back | 
gland’s average ie 
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19 might be said to have represented the 


changes; 


forele" | financial point of view. The bankers who formed the 
Tesora 


1 
a pt re unanimously with the speakers. There was no 
at pudiere Paent Yet after five years we have now to ask the 
*} god? Js the reserve of gold more satisfactory at the begin- 
re geste og 1 than it was in 1906, considering that the deposit lia- 
ing 0 ased by 1001. millions in the interval? The 


ct, | 75. have incre eM : 
h pilities P fraid, is that the position to-day is more unsatisfac- 


Deny | Jama 
to fy Bee or than less unsatisfactory. If there was reason for mis- 
hang y tory T° 1906 there is perhaps more reason for misgiving in 1911. 


Bee, true that the average amount of gold in the Bank of 
aka | England in 1910 was 14l. million more than in 1905, and it is also 
ling | rue that in these five years the imports of gold into Great Britain 
Mile D Live been by far the largest on record; yet they have exceeded 
li the exports by less than 4l. millions a year on average, and that 
mki sg just about the amount at which may be reckoned the annual 
ame f  gnsumption of gold in arts and manufactures in this country, plus 
fgl f the annual amounts always dribbling away in the pockets of 
cini emigrants and tourists over and above the small amount of gold 
| brought in by immigrants. I endeavoured to deal with this gold 
a f question in August 1906,’ and I then made a conjectural estimate 

| of 341. millions a year for the needs of arts and manufactures, 
rail emigrants and tourists, but at that time I gave reasons for think- 

1 ing that my estimate was a good deal too low and my impression 


litos, f : i SE 
a isthat an estimate of 41. millions a year now would be rather under 
nA the mark than over the mark. Tt would therefore be very difficult 
ilable 


sise that there has been any increase whatever in the ava 
gold coin and bullion in Great Britain during these five years. No 


, sal 

Ve the American crisis of 1907 caused an unusual export of gold, 
sas dt at year and in 1908 ; but a noteworthy point is that the exports 
je à and there 


don such, for instance, as the Crédit Lyonna 
le with thei 


e i 
mee pou d’Escompte, and the Société Généra 
te FRS deposits in France. We know that during 
Rood deal hi e rate of interest has always, ON averag 
Ts Done Cae in London than in Paris, so that t 
Rire, t is È ve had every inducement to keep 
ie Nine rue that in the single year 1908 
Lenth Century, ‘Malaise of the Mo 


Ref 


HU 
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gold from England to France amounted to 26] 


for the remaining nine years of the decennial Millions,» 
they amounted to only 241. millions. Taking Heat 189 
à ne ten 


gether we sent to France 501. millions gold on ba] > I 
deducting the gold we received from France) pe (ie, ae | 
5l. millions per annum. Speaking generally” w at the rate | 
France is a creditor country with us, and ‘eee say thy | 
balances in London demand particular atchfanes Pr 
in the nature of cash deposits, while some other me they 
London branches of their banks mainly for borrow o A Use the 

Few people in this country recognise the jar A 
power of these foreign banking institutions : none oft ie iy | 
amount of money they have at call in London nor the. Mi- 
sterling bills in their portfolios, but we do know that io | 
constantly increasing. In 1898 there were twenty-three DA 
having offices in London, with 192 branches and 781. millon ai 
posits (i.e. branches and deposits in the countries they one 
and in 1910 there were twenty-eight of them with 1497 branch 


and 4301. millions deposits—an increase in twelve years of 35, | 
millions deposits. During the same period the colonial banks wth | 
branches in London have increased their deposits by 1501. millon | 
—making together an increase of 5001. millions of these foreizn | 
and colonial deposits, while the British bank deposits were it- | 
creasing by 2501. millions. But if these foreign and colonial baks ff 
with branches in London are to-day dealing with 7501. millions | 
deposits (i.e., foreign branches 4301. millions and Colonial ll 
millions), what amount of deposits must all the banks and finance! J 
institutions in the countries they represent be dealing with? Whit | 
must the increases have been in the last ten years, and whats et 
amount of cash that they can now control in Lombard Street? i 
Then the banks of the United States have, of course, HE 
larger deposits than the banks of any other country; these r | 
increased (exclusive of the Trust Companies’ but including Lb 
Savings Banks’ deposits) 10201. millions in 1898 to mr 
millions in 1910 ; that is, an increase of 13801. millions 1 nse | 
years, or over 1101. millions per annum, and this ee 
more than the total British banking deposits of to-day, ! 1 
the Savings Banks. Put in other words, the banks of H b 
States haye amassed more deposits in twelve years eee 
of Great Britain have amassed in all their existence; oe 5 
this means a corresponding increase in loans, for Bee 
necessary to say that the bulk of the deposits are SUPE J 


eae. À ers a 
tries with the banks, as deposits on one side of the ledge 


posits abroad f 
ures are a 


| 
| 


| 
| 
Í 


* It will be understood that these figures refer to de 
tries represented by their financial institutions. The fig 
Economist Newspapers Banking Supplement of October 44) 
to be found for years back in the Statesman’s Year Book. 
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ne other side- Tt will therefore be apparent that from 
on th onal-fnancial standpoint we are confronted with a 
| the inte fo te deposits and loans to-day in every civilised 
a | sition O Jutely unprecedented in the history of the world, and 
ry abso been so often dwelt on in these pages since 1899 as 


Re hat has veen =" à STE 
ae this 15 bre expansion of credit.’ It is a disease that requires 
Y t fron Zle en a i 
Vtg} ‘fren ful watching, because the growth has been abnormally 


Pre | tant care 
ih} cons i 
hey a | al in these tw el and ba : 
we Eea otin England, considering that it may prove to be a very 
ie ny Ee eat growth. It may be taken as one of the proofs of the 
toni | a iy Great Britain of relative power in the financial world. 
j A B i . . 

or 7 ; The peculiar danger to London is that it is the only free market 
omte | forgold. For instance, if any foreign banking institution should 
eya | want a million in gold some morning, 1t can call up its loans to 
f then | that extent from Lombard Street, draw a cheque on its London 
nsi& | bankers, and demand in payment Bank of England notes which the 


sat, | Bank of England is obliged to pay in gold without any questions 
anda | asked, and this gold can be carted away from the Bank and shipped 
£391 | to Paris, Berlin, New York, Brazil, or Buenos Ayres the same 


smi | afternoon. Such sudden procedure cannot be effected in Paris, 
nilis Berlin, New York, or any other market in the world. We have 
fin | always to bear in mind this uniquely vulnerable position of the 
ereit | London Money Market, especially in view of what has been so 
| 
| 


lbas f° much remarked in the last few years, viz. the extraordinary 
nillions f increase in our loans to foreign countries (or in our investments 
138. in foreign countries) ; and this increase is the subject of congratula- 


pane | 1 tion with Mr. Asquith and with most of the members of his 
Whi | Government, it being partly a consequence of the tendency of 
sth { ther legislation. But if Mr. Asquith had borne in mind his own 
ett ‘tatement on the 9th of May 1906 (quoted above), he would have 


wi f be ! 
T | an careful to call attention to the possible consequences to our 
e | Y - A A : 
ng the | We a Les For in making these loans, or investments abroad, 
ool. À Lon e to foreign countries additional power of drawing gold from 


oe Not that this power will often be exercised, because, 
the Ae generally, the proceeds of the loans will be remitted to 
ae countries in the shape of commodities, so long as 
“Must me ons remain normal all over the world. _ But we 
cre, can fe rget for one single moment that the power 1s always 
étre to-q e financial conditions are distinetly abnormal every- à 
cisely the wee Exports of securities from a country wes pre- ge 
in, and TE effect, for the time being, as exports of o ve or 
= “Ertain to sive precisely the same claim for gold, a claim whic is 
Rond. e exercised in case any of these borrowing countri 
Cleg Need of gold for strengthening the bases of their o (ee 
Their i or for war purposes, or for any other purpo 
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Taking this point of view, it will be recognised 
given above, that the United States is now much mle the fn | 
economic factor in the world, and, it may be a daca Most Povey Î 
ageable factor, owing to the marked ‘ extravagan y E Y tte 4 
French sense) of American financial methods. The (in the y | 
in the whole country of 33,0001. millions in 1910 ia Ca, | 
amount in 1909), as compared with 14,0001. millio Ollovingay, | | 
cate veritable megalomania. They may be on 1898 js | 
bank clearings, which increased in the same ae pe Brita | 
millions to 15,0001. millions, so that the increase nase Si |: 
millions in the United States as against an inéren ER 
millions in Great Britain, and it is generally held re K 7 
been going too fast. it We a 
It might have been expected that the rude ex 

1907 panic would have been taken to heart, for it must have bea 
exceedingly galling to a proud people, a sensitive people, ag À 
really much the richest people in the world, to have all the tan | 
in their country suspend payment for some sixty days: but‘ | 
experience teaches the vanity of experience.” There was a shot f 
return to sobriety in 1908, and within the last few months the 
has been some slowing down ; (the Bank clearings for the month l 
of January 1911 for instance show a decrease of 16 per cent. | 
compared with January 1910) ; but, taking the whole two yan | 
1909-10, the Americans have been ‘going the pace’ again, andit l 
is the pace that tells. The recorded exports for 1910 are not neatly | 
sufficient to pay for the recorded imports plus the freight on ibe | 
imports, the interest due abroad, and the expenses of traveller: 
Consequently, it is sometimes inferred that the United States? | 
a debtor nation will not be in a position to draw gold. This sa | 
be true enough on these limited data, but no one can tell r | 
amount of the ‘invisible exports’ of securities. We know is E: 
there has been a large amount of new French inreaimi à 
American securities during the last two or three years, 50 a i at 
all it is quite possible that the United States may be? ered 
nation to-day, as their borrowings abroad for the yer" wi 
conservatively estimated at 30l. millions, and there À © i | 
deal of talk just now about considerable amounts en 
bills being held by New York Banks. Then the T 
output of agricultural produce and manufactures, Er prale | 4 
greater in 1910 than ever before, and it is this the conn | 
production that enables, and has always enabled, 

to become richer and richer, by leaps and bounds, 


perience of jh | 


comp 
od, 9 
any ten-year period with any previous ten-yea? Pe por ins 
standing the various crises that have taken m to 64 
the produce of five cereal crops in 1910 ee 
quarters (as compared with about 30 million quarik 
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aud the cotton crop aiounted to nearly 12 million 

a À A à 

ing at more than double the price of 1899. These 
te) 


ich renew themselves every year are the most 


. pritai ys 
gi Be 

Jes IN 1910 sel 7] 
by of the earth W 


Uys | fruits 0 on of real wealth, and it is satisfactory to find that 
: foundatio! É 3 be ae Ahthe morea Les 
7 tg | si increasing in proportion with the increase of popu ation. 
“a | hey gom these figures of 1910 with the figures of a third of a 
gail Comparte we find that since 1878 the production of the five 
8 ing, | Ce and of the cotton crop has doubled in these thirty-three 
Brig | ere ane the population of the United States has also doubled 
Su 4 ae 45 to over 90 million people. | 

Loi | a sides, as iS well known, the production of coal, iron, steel, 
0 j ; oil e has increased much more rapidly in the United 


copper, et ake! ; . : 4: ‘ 
States than anywhere else, and it is this gigantic output which is 


always the strong point in their economical position. 

ot The weak points are: (1) The “extravagance ’ of the people, 
à aie which is so exceedingly manifest in all directions that it is not 
ye necessary to dilate on it ; and (2) the unsatisfactory condition of the 


06 hr p 


H | currency, which every one talks of vaguely and which no one in 
ashe | tus country, so far as I know, has analysed. Here are the facts f 

: ther | The amount of money in circulation totals 6401. millions as 
moth | ginst 380/. millions in 1898, an increase of 2601. millions in 
reat | elve years. Most observers thought that the circulation in 1898 
j yar l was excessive, and this subsequent inflation has been, I think, a 


mji | siderable factor in the increased price of commodities so much 
a | complained of recently in the United States and which is generally 
mie | ‘ttrbuted wholly to protective duties by our Free Traders. Why 
cales | e people of any country should require TL. per head of money in 
ais | "ulation to-day when less than 51. per head was considered more 
woli | than sufficient twelve years ago is a difficult puzzle. There is only 
all the i oe explanation, ‘ extravagance,’ which explains many things. 


w thet g a or ninety million people axe anxious to get rich too fast and 
ent | I ey borrow too much. 
ale | n December last the circulation consisted of : 
redit f 201, mili 
| 140), nae of gold coin and gold certificates. 
W, ane of Silver and silver certificates. 
70 ons of National Bank Notes (not legal tender). 


E millions of 


Greenbacks and T reasury Notes (legal tender). 


“al Millions, 


T E 
emat LE of course is good everywhere, all over the world, as m- 
4 nal Money; but it will be observed that there 1s, besides, 
as against 2401. 


* ing to the future there is some danger that By 
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has more than doubled in these twelve years that w 

But, as we have seen above, the bank deposits a are Con 
doubled during the same period, so that icone i fee’ 
culation, in proportion to the bank deposite à e | 
currency combined, remains just about the same ag iat in, | 


on to furnish further gold in order to rene ea 1 
of the United States credit superstructure, jf as a the bas | 
: - : ; > Ie e Nati } 
notes as well as the silver issues go on Increasing, Tyg Onal Bag f 
London may be the market to feel the pull, bec a an ee 
venient to the Bank of France to part with gold th t x Se. f 
the French Credit branch-institutions i oran TEST, 
er anch-institutions in London can be w 
drawn in gold from the Bank of England. It ought to pa "Hi 
bered that we had to ship 321. millions of gold to New Tk fa 
London in the two years 1906-7, of which only about 77 alia | 
came back in 1909 and last year. Viewing the whole tre 
of the last forty years, we have received no gold on balance frome | 
United States, although during that period there have bee | 
ceedingly large amounts spent by American travellers in Eu | 
outside of England, for a very considerable portion of thd | 
London is liable to find the gold, as the travellers’ requirement | 
have been remitted here in the shape of commodities or securities. f 
There would seem to be two possible tendencies at work intl | 
United States so far as gold shipments are concerned: (1) 1 | 
inferior currency (i.e. the silver and bank notes which have olj ff 
à local use as circulation) is being increased all the time, and tht f 
increase points to the danger of the gold (which has internatiom' | 
use as circulation) being driven out of the country, according of 
the Gresham law ; but on the other hand, (2) the country isin ant 
good credit and so manifestly increasing in real wealth that oo E 
use its borrowing powers abroad for the purpose of importing ti 
gold (or for checking the export of gold) in order to streng al | 
basis of its whole circulation. That is what happened ™m m k 
ìt may happen again. The situation wants close watching 
rate for sterling exchange in New York is the index, WHA | 
point out to us the tendency that is in the ascendant, W i iet 
No. Lor No. 2. In the former case the sterling rate" 
the latter case it will fall. Jon tbat ind | 


A great deal in the immediate future may depen 
Amerie ate E 


for the United States is not the only part of the tg close ™, 
nent that has been ‘ going the pace’ and that wa? epost? 
ing. Canada has more than trebled her banking le 

1898, whilst the value of her Bond issues in the eet ; 
reached a total of nearly 501. millions, and her an, £1 , 
nine months ending January 31 last show an a 
24l. millions, whereas there ought to be a large ocra 


= CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar … 
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i charges for interest, etc., due in Europe. Also 

poking a acts agreement if consummated with the United 
, Recl 


ihe 2 ‘ill enormously quicken trade ee aia although, 
gtates pject to temporary dislocation owing toc ange of direc- 
maybe u „rangement between Canada and the United States 
tion. This 3 A Ween generally foreseen, as it was apparent to an 
ought e pr er twenty years ago that it was almost certain to 
ordinary © j 


too, the Argentine Republic, Brazil, Uruguay and Chili 
ing ahead too fast. These four South American countries 
Be a ee taken 551. millions of gold from London since 1898, 
es r always their paper-currency difficulties. The 
a eee of the Argentine now holds 371. millions in gold— 
F2 A the Bank of England holds—and Brazil has accu- 
vated 901. millions and is said to look forward to accu- 
ming 40l.. millions more, while the Federal foreign debt of 
Brazil increased from 371. millions in 1898 to 897. millions in 


TV 


come 
Then, 


| 1910. Bolivia too has just established a National Bank with a 


apital of two millions sterling. All of these South American 
countries naturally wish to arrive at specie payments as quickly as 
possible ; they are all profusely extravagant in the expenditure of 
their borrowed money, as witness the increase of 43 per cent. in 


| the budget expenditure of the Province of Buenos Ayres in 1911 


compared with 1910; and we must therefore be prepared for 
further demands for gold. 
Tt is difficult to realise how great a power this whole American 


| continent has become of late years and how much our British pros- 


Prity is dependent on it. If any trouble were to arise in that 
quarter the prophesied boom in the trade of the world might easily 
he converted into a slump. In the financial game the borrowing 
paton is rather in the position of playing ‘ heads I win—tails you 
“ with the lending nation. The borrowers get the property 
and the lenders get the paper, so that we need not be over-anxious 
et the prosperity, in the long future, of the American conti- 
nt, although we may be reasonably anxious about the possible 
n the London Money Market. 
Detent aes of the Statist newspaper, who is, no doubt, & Be 
One Statistician, has lately estimated the amount of Rees: 
1609 j vested in all the countries of the American continent a 
Debt su Hons—more than double the amount of our National 
for an And one of the great difficulties for a lending country (as 
anker) is to cease lending to a customer who is very 


The 


t a 
Vithdra ts debt for fear of the customer’s collapse owing to the 
Wal of accommodation. A sensible Banker will never 


3 
The Nineteenth Century, March 1891, ‘The New World.’ 


ar 
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7 
LY 


NTURy 
waste his breath in blaming the customer for 
although he may blame himself for Jen 
is that to help in maintaining the ered 
for us the next most essential thing after 
our own security. The importance to us 
be gathered from the fact that, in 1909 
our imports and exports combined were 
these countries, and that is between 
of our total trade. Naturally our trade with the 
pean continent is still greater, amounting to 44 
but, comparing the figures of 1898 and 1909, t 
trade with the American continent is 50 per cent., à 
cent. growth with the European continent. Now 
learn to think ‘ continentally,’ or in terms of cont 
sideration of these figures may lead us to compreh 
dous extent to which our imports and exports mu 
the influence of credit. Just as they h 
with expansion, so they may decrease 
contraction of credit. | 
There have been loud peans sung over the British Board 
Trade returns for 1910. They are certainly extraordinarily big | 
But we have not yet devoted sufficient attention to the examinatix | 
of their soundness as well as their bigness. If the increased ai | 
is in great part arrived at owing to our extravagance in lending, J 
and the consequent weakening of our financial power, then thee | 
‘record figures’ ought perhaps rather to be regarded as a ang 
signal. The lesson of the United States panic of 1907 oughi mere f 
to be lost sight of, and that lesson is that mere record increases } ] 
imports, exports, clearing returns, incomes, savings, a t 
very far from being of any practical value in providing exempti i 
from crisis—in fact they always prelude crisis when e 3 
machine is badly overstrained. In this country we ought nont 
consider whether our credit machine is being overen a wt | 
my contention is that our banking reserve of gold is U He | 
for some years past has been pointing in the i refined 
ingenuity of our modern financial methods is so nie dr 
through the system of cheques and clearing, and eae 
ence of all the money markets in the world so Oe tee al 
by means of bills of exchange and transfers, rae Me some 
in danger of overlooking the formidable reality tha The real 
challenge the abstraction which we term ‘ Credit. verel 
that all our English contracts are to pay in golden £0 with 
this reality may sooner or later come into collision Y 
straction—unless we have a! care. Á j 
Therefore this little paper may end as it berad 
gestion that this constant gradual weakening © 


: borrow; 
ding too freely. 
it of Ameri a ; 


transact | 
one-third and ed i 


end the stu, | 
st be affected hy | 
ave increased very rapid | 
very rapidly with any fatne f 


s a doubt that 
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edly claims the attention of the Government, 
ient boom like the present, when there is no 
cloud apparent on the horizon, and when too 
¡prestene nal lull in the demand for gold from the Bank of 
js a SO à for thoroughly investigating the positi 
there is the best time for thoroughly investigating the position. 
n Mr. Bagehot’s words : * A good banker will 
mulated in ordinary times the reserve that he is to make 

. extraordinary times.’ The events of 1890 left no room 
os in the last resort a British Government, whether it 
obliged to become the Banker of the Bankers in 
rhis Banking centre of the world, and thereby a very weighty re- 
$ sibility is entailed—a national responsibility. We must make 
Der betimes that we may never be taken unawares. 

There was an important debate in the Reichstag on the 11th of 
February last which showed that ours is not the only Government 
to which an appeal may be made to take action financially. The 
Germans have become keenly alive to the danger of lending too 


e0 sold decid 
rese!" i d of trans 


uote agal 


‘res it or not, 15 


pi much abroad, recognising the instability of the present inter- 
| national financial position to which their own extravagance has 


| 


ily big. 
ination 


sedsu 


ending, | 
an thes: 

“dangers | 
if nevat | 
eass | 


very materially contributed, and they are now trying to get their 
Government to put a curb on Foreign Loans. Apparently they 


are not afraid of plain speaking in the Reichstag—and indeed 
"there are times when it may be more politic to speak out than to 


be silent even on the delicate question of Finance—for to be fore- 
warned is to be forearmed. 


J. W. Cross. 
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THE CENSOR-AND OTHER A 


I 
Ceterum censeo censorem esse delendum 


EvERY one of the honourable men who were asked for thi 
opinions about the vital question of dramatic censorship had tke | 
saying in his mind if he did not actually say it. Tt was the Aa 4 
and the Omega of their wisdom. The Censor is the root of aller 
the Censor is the bad fairy to our Cinderella, the stage; the Cengy | 
mars the progress of our British theatre; the Censor makes u | 
ridiculous in the eyes of the civilised world by prohibiting 
standard works of dramatic literature; the Censor plays the per | 
of zany, and we are decried as barbarians. If we want to regain 
our good name, the Censor must be abolished. The sooner tk | 
better. 2 
My knowledge of the matter, I am bound to admit, is rab 
incomplete as far as the events of the immediate past'ar ce 
cerned. Iam not a constant reader of the London papers. Oi 
once a week I get an olla podrida : pickles and fruit salad peime 
and with the same interest I devour the reports on & pa ; 
Wales, a railway accident in Scotland, a fashionable we E 
2 à 5 novel e 
Mayfair, a foolhardy burglary in Houndsditch, a r comne 
fashionable as foolhardy. But does it really matter? “all 
hess is said to be the backbone of science, and may be a <h 
necessary for politicians, social reformers, statistical e a 

questions of art an abundance of backbone is often D 
#4 excuse for a lack of brain. à S 
z ° Don’t reproach me, therefore, with incomple A aly 
too easy to be complete. Don’t rail at the bani 
foreigner and appeal to the better-informed as ae 

this, he is nothing. Facts are.as plentiful as -2A 
cheap as dirt—the aspects of a.thmg" decide. é 


II 


To make matters more pleasant we'll leave the li 


op À 
F ET orbidd?” 
_ question. A living author who fights for bis ee 
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ay re-echo with Othello a hundred times : ‘It is the 
Conso! ests to the winds. The ill-meaning and the 
‘calls? a pystanders will always be ready to attribute his pathetic 
ele” his injured pocket than to an injured cause ; and if 

à yathet ered pocket, then to his injured vanity. 
not to his Ju t sure whether it is worth while putting on a 


Besides; I am no . : : 
a} and going to war for a cause which may not be victori- 
| coat of a artistic point of view. When everything were said 
n ous ean and done in such a case, it would be an irritating 
wl time and space and energy. For, with the exception of 
pe Mr. Granville Barker’s audacious drama, I doubt 
pee the other plays (as far as I know them) which were lucky 
yee ia attract the Censor’s dislike, deserved all the attention 
enough tO a5 p 
[iven them on account of the Lord Chamberlain’s veto. Even 
or they - réclame ought to have a foundation. Ee 
lad ths | This may seem an exaggerated artistic view. But in art there 
Ala should only be artistic considerations, and if they are pushed aside 
allei; by other, more temporary, momentarily stronger powers, in the 
Cong; | end they will triumph. It is simply a question of time, whosis- 
aks | the greatest anarchist without being a terrorist. 
bibiting | I do not want to hurt the feelings of the English playwrights. 
he pat | Let me, therefore, refer to a foreign drama: the Monna Vanna 
regia | of Maurice Maeterlinck. What would have happened if the Cen- 
ner ite f sor did not exist or if the existing Censor had not (Heaven only 
| knows why) refused his imprimatur? The Stage Society—ever 
nit active under its intelligent president, Mr. Frederick Whelen 
re cil: f Would probably have produced Monna Vanna, as it actually 
On | id when the play had won a bad reputation—thanks to 
En | the Censor’s insinuations. Nota single member of this illustrious 
riket | ciety, presenting the only English theatrical audience which is 
me AL composed of grown-up children, would Have found- the 
a f f toh es speck.on.the cloak of the lady. Had anybody objected 
ge T R lor moral reasons, he would have shown by such a narrow- 


BE mi our that his mental capacities did not entitle him to 
f With pat 1p of à serious dramatic institution. To such a person, 
oe leniency , one would have said : ‘ You had better jom 

J ken à se Probably more than one actress would have 

|  filerôle King to Monna Vanna because she discovered the 

| hance on her like a glove, and because she saw @ great 

Etod- ook for herself. She would have engaged an exceedingly 

 Prinziva Le maudlin, lackadaisical young actor for the part of 

- hits” Unless her husband, who was cast for the husband, 

0 erpen, Playing the captain himself. She would have saved 

Fark L In scenery, dresses, and supers; would have had a 
ca © Success at the first night ; would have been extolled 

Yor, Do, DS (the Referee, of coursa T T kas 
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British or Brixton prudery, as my friend Ge 
would have girded at the ungentlemanly behav; 
‘dotticre); and after a fortnight—well, say i. th 
play would have noiselessly disappeared because Tee y 
a runaway girl, or a girl in the train seemed n e 
London audiences than the chaste Monna Varna 
have come to an unjust and premature end, whilst 
ing a sort of unjust sham existence on the Inde 
I suggest what might have happened beca 
that the bulk of English, or, at least, Londo 
interested or no longer interested in, and are not rj | 
ripe for serious drama. We sometimes hear there a a 
serious plays given in London; but the real troub] i 
population does not sufficiently care for serious plays 
sad for these sinister spectacles. 


Ist now sh y 

€ Isle | 
2 Eapuronto | 
use I honestly 


thy | 
n, Playgoers tew D 


IT 
; The serious drama they get is melodrama, and they like it 
immensely. But you cannot at the same time be an admirerd | 
melodrama and the serious artistic drama. } 
Why in the sphere of dramatic art should there be special cor | 
ditions? | 
A musician whose daily bread is Bach, Beethoven, a! | 
Brahms will never be able to enjoy the light, car-tingling sul | 
provided by the music-halls. A dance or a ditty may be excelent f 
music, but, unfortunately, in nine cases out of ten they are atie f 
tically indifferent, often an insult to the ear of the skilled om | 
poser. Certainly, we all appreciate a good valse quite as mhs | 
a good sonata; we, naturally, prefer a sparkling valse 108 ‘7 1 
sonata. But the ordinary music-hall song and the vile = | 
modern operette have seldom anything to do with art. me | 
loves or admires them cannot be susceptible to the higher De | 
of music. 


mere pictures, cannot look with eyes ‘ rolling 
the sentimental trash which is to decorate th 
ing-room, or on the gaudy pages of the illustrat À 
papers. In no art is it more difficult to differentiate 
good and the bad. 3 

Why should, of all the arts, the drama 
It is no exception, though most people t 
dramatic work; and yet, the same people 
durchbohrendem Gefühl?’ would never preten 
fessional critics on painting or architecture OF sc 


be the only ene 


hink they © 

‘in Ww 
d to sp% 
ul pures 


è > gi" n 
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1 want to show is this: as long as the British public 
whai J e crudities of melodrama, the position of the serious 
ndulges ID refully avoid the word ‘intellectual, now become a 

I ca 1) is—if not hopeless—at least exceed- 


grama © the unintellectua! 29 
gey rrassing- Public taste is not likely to change in a day. 
ingly a rocess of development will be necessary, and any 
ky An se improvement can only be gained by systematic edu- 
ee ans This may sound very pedantic, but there is hardly any 
mi cation 


lt À edy. j : ; 
viaj taste of the theatre-going public must be trained, just as 
j wi 


Oloy | tpe taste of the reading public can be developed. For this pur- 
‘ae se August Scherl, the German Lord Northcliffe, has recently 
that bb founded a popular circulating library. He started his meritorious 
feisty | enterprise with a view of appealing not to the cultivated classes, 
À put to the uncultivated masses. His initial experiment was an 
| easily understood average novel. By publishing one every month 
| je is gradually rising from the commonplace to the level of more 
M classical writers. I do not know whether his magnanimous 
lke it f | experiment has had any effect yet ; its pedagogical value must not 
miter | be underrated. Would that by such an enterprise in England 
} people might learn how to differentiate between the penny dread- 
‘alm J ful (which often costs four and sixpence) and literature. The 
Î English reading public is as greedy for heart-breaking rubbish as 
m, al | à child for lollipops. Who is to give them substantial, wholesome 
ng sui } mental nourishment before their brains have been incurably 
scellat | sapped and their tastes hopelessly vitiated ? 
reat! | For the theatre-going public part of this noble task would fall 


od co: | tothe lot of the English National Theatre. But we are advancing 
he | at too quick a pace; let us return to our stepping-stone, the 
_ Censor. 
oies 
do wh) { IV 
eltt | % The three great refusals which endear him to the hearts of 
| (uemporaries and won for him eternal glory are King 


0 
apus, Ghosts, and Salomé. Two of his vetoes concerned 
time living poets who are now no longer among us; the 


other hj 
t n Sophocles, who happily was always out of the Censors 


A 
Since h 


| low Let us forgive him, 
| CS se does. Or PI rather quote an E ; 
| e: y Cot whom Schiller, in his Maid of Orlean’s © 
Uhidity 4, de Dummheit, kämpfen Götter selbst be 
; S neither a sin nor a vice nor a crim 
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human attribute like tallness or obesity ; stupidit ey 
- Y become | 


when it is combined with pigheadedness. That can poe 
the honourable Censor’s case. He must have h ennot 
he did not remember it at the time, that a Once, pi 
Oedipus is one of the great achievements of 9DhOGes Ki l | 
perishable as the Bible or Beethoven’s a ee | 
brandt’s pictures ; that in all civilised countries E E 
teen or seventeen years read the play and are tau oe 
ciate its everlasting beauties ; that students and a o toam À 
England—bathe with sheer delight in this wonderful sr tt 
that humanity considers the Greek tragedy a a KE k 
But the Censor evidently thought of the suburbay ie” at 
British Empire not ‘sicklied.o’er with the pale is nae thy 
who lives on mutton, cricket, drawing-room chat i; m 
Mail; to whom Sophocles is a book with Pa the Da 
Caine a classical author. g Fa | 
What would John Bull feel if he were going to see PRE 
Oedipus for the first time in one of the West End theatres te) 1 
his enthusiasm is raised by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle's sat 
dramas or he is ravished with The Scarlet Pimpernel? Wo | 
he not be struck by the most unnatural incidents? A man Kili | J 
his own father and marrying his own mother : by Jove, ti 
more than the unsuspecting English innocent can bear! Wol 
his morality not be shocked by the cursed crime of incest, of ints 
in its worst form? In fact, it is so bad that it has lost al i | 
terrors for a rational modern mind. For whereas a union betwee 
- brother and sister, as occurs in Wagner’s Valkyrie, as is 
found in Byron’s as well as in Shelley’s poetry, can bet 
Imagined, the modern mind will have difficulties in conte) 
how a son is to marry his mother, and will look out fora symbole g 
meaning of such an abnormal matrimony. a 
(I cannot abstain from informing the Censor that A a 
formances of King Oedipus recently given in Berlin y 
Circus Schumann, under the auspices of Prole 
Reinhardt, the manager of the Deutsches Theater, had a il 
whelming success, both artistically and financially s ia 
repeated all over Germany. Originally, only à limite a ) 
performances (five or six) was planned ; but the 1m aa 
public was so enormous that the play has now, to bet 
a week, and each time there is not an empty seat ™ js 
ing about five thousand people, and still the ce ; AA 
More than 100,000 people have seen King OI a 
weeks ; but the Berlin police reports have not ns ane 
case of immorality as a consequence of the Gigas er 
Registrar not a single case of a marriage betwee? 
Furthermore, it is worth while to remark that pup 
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assist in the chorus, and that several 


ere allowed to as ae 
h time distributed among schoolboys and 


5 a 
0g „ets were CAC : ; 
ip une! is reduced prices. And yet not a single instance of 
> ps schoolg being done to their little souls has hitherto transpired.) 
La any ba! 'ohibiting King Oedipus the English Censor has been, 
é à By p imself and his nation to the universal laughter of the 


E espoo should not wonder a bit if he cast his anathema against 
: wot ar one of these days. Why not? Is the degeneracy 
| King “all daughters torturing their good old father not quite so 

oe Or does he make an exception here because the play is 
wicke jish origin? Well, let me remind him of what Friedrich 
f of Eng he ever heard the name before?) once said: ‘ One 


F ebbel (bas re 
Ba talk as little of the Englishman Shakespeare as one talks 


f the Jew Christ.’ 


y 


| When all is said against the Censor’s barbarity, I must say 
"this: he seems to know his English wards, seems to know them 
more thoroughly than many a jeering journalist. If he did not, 
| tow could he dare to treat them as though they were still at an 
ke | » infantile stage? After all, a nation has ‘the Censor it deserves. 
‘| However, has not the Censor as well the nation he deserves? 
ou} That’s the question. 
Let me relate a little incident I witnessed some years ago 10 
i} London. Mr. Martin Harvey produced a Biblical play—its title 
} was, if I am not mistaken, Great Possessions-—translated from 
the German of Karl Réssler’s Der reiche Jiingling. Tt is based 
on the well-known legend of the rich youth whom Christ asks to 
a si of his wealth and give to the poor. There is a scene in 
| pe the rich youth, after the teaching of Christ has made a deep 
a a upon his mind, is tempted by the widow of his brother. 
Le ee expects her to say : ‘ My dear chap, why don’t you build a < 
ae Palace in the East End of Jerusalem?’ She rather 
N p ank that charity begins at home; finds her heaven on = 
i mons ne S this earthly pilgrimage ; and tries, In words of e Ski 
ei Deasures w SU to, convince her brother-in-law that there are + 
itd Sobers for him he has not tasted yet. ‘This scene 18 
Conflict in ne balance to the dramatic action which has pes : 
the Cae Foul of the rich youth. It is perfectly harmless— 
What h xr would not have allowed it. 
at think a eee In front of me, in the pit of th 
o niy he the Adelphi), sat two lads and a girl 
Alluring wid ad so far behaved quite decently- As soon 
teddy à P tried to capture the rich youth, D 
bed up y to giggle, thumped their fer 
E joy, drew out their handke: 


e Adelphi 
of about 
ce 


Myer 
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noses because they were choking wi 

behaviour of naughty children r the ga ehter, 
scent something sordid in a quit RE 
boors and babes everywhere ; but 
seen such an unworthy lack of sel 
country. 


t Vas | 
e innocent allusion When te i 


I do not remem} ete | 
fred er ha. f 
restraint in any theatre. 
VI 
Even for these creatures it 20 

Ghosts. Tommy and Fry, ort ob ae 
l | , not have y 

play. They would have simply found it a bo lo etl 
people ; no well-dressed aristocrats, with chario No sy 1 

splendid scenery ; no action —nothing but ‘ wor : ae 
PAST NC S, Words’ f 
maiaa domes à Khomane pour dur u a 

; yu age presentation of 4 rh. 
they have the book at their disposal and can read eith i" w 
nal or a foreign translation, if the circulation of the boo 
English form should be stopped. The uneducated ot a q 
hand, need not be protected by their guardian-angel the taal 
because there is no abyss threatening to engulf them: here iM | 
likelihood of their burning their fingers ot their brane already 
surrounded by the threefold asbestos of ignorance. Why, tha, 
rouse their suspicion? ‘They have ears, but they hear not,’ 
In the Fatherland, too, the Censor considered it his duiy b f 
Interpose when Ghosts was first announced for presentation 
about twenty years ago. The Freie Bühne, corresponding toth 1 
Stage Society in London, took up the play. But our Censon wh f 
Whenever he errs is not pigheaded, was soon convinced how p | 
posterous it would be to strangle a drama of such profound 
morality, preaching, almost with the ardour of an old prophet tt | 
doctrine of revengeful nature. Since then Ghosts is perfom® | 
everywhere in Germany. The Kammerspielhaus ° ri 


orbid Thea D 
Nderstogg ne 


guages, manners, and mannerisms of their own, 80 ee 
theatre has its particular public, which must be ine 

sui generis. But it seems a fatal mistake when t 
Censor of a country tolerates the lewd in ligh 
hibits masterpieces of serious drama because he 
only the prurient in them. Must the whole nat 
private shortcomings? 


persone 
jon es 
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49)! 
4 VII 


with foreign plays; let us now turn to an 


h far I bave dealt 

her | man’s masterpiece. pa Le 

ing 1 He Wilde’s Salome, pes it at came out in 1894, was 

cn aed by the English Censor. In this case he was spared the 
pstrac f detailing his reasons. Salomé, belonging to the cate- 
ile “ibe in which sacred characters out of the Bible appear, 

Ty | a ae ‘the land of a hundred sects and one sauce. Salomé 

ood, exiled ; remained exiled. No public performance has ever 

so | ee place in England ; only two puyat productions were shown 

ners; y À in London. The Censor s view was not in the least affected by 

Mork | the circumstance that Salomé was carried in a triumphal car over 


the stages of the whole world and won a victory such as was 
enjoyed by no other serious play from a contemporary English 
author. The Censor was hardly to blame; the law is stronger 
than he, and, after all, he is only an official. Sixteen years have 
passed now, and nothing has changed in the most conservative 
country of the earth. 
(The Variety Theatres, it is true, were permitted to present 
an American dancer as Salomé in a scene which filled Conti- 
nental audiences with horror and pity; not on account of the 
motive taken out of Wilde’s play, but on account of the meagre 
| talents she displayed.) 
| In Germany, as I state without pride and prejudice, the State 
f machinery works quicker, much quicker. Our Censor, too, had 
i his religious scruples in the beginning, but they were soon allayed 
- byartistie reasoning. Ten months after the first private perform- 
tee the little Princess of Judæa could make her public rentrée. 
Le ihe she won universal favour and fame at once, how she became 
D. ae of the Continent, is still in everybody’s memory. The i 
the fine i Bley was not exhausted when Richard Strauss, who has 
} Wrote n flair for what isin vogue, took hold of the libretto and 
ay triumph. broiling music to it. Then began Salome s second 
g on os not stir. She is a world of her own. ae 
of the re reach her, and never shake the ue 
libretto, it ed isle. She would not have stirred even ma E 
himself pelt taboo, had not emanated from an English poet, — 


e, The i 


Mself : H 
tions, aoo America, with her unquenchable thirst for 5 
los ag not let Strauss pass unheeded and made herself ri 


Beenie M questions of art. No one wondered at the mi 
3 marriage, it | 
London relaxed. Mr. Thomas Beecham, who 

an all the managers of all the London thea 
once ae after heavy sacrifices, the. 
€ Opera at Covent Garden. And. 


| 


d = At las 
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England, had the satisfaction of hearing an Hiner ği: 

J. 5 ade aG ~DBlishmay 

of art in a translation made in Germany, The, man's 
Wilde’s play, but the opera of Richard Strauss the. 
had to sit in judgment on. They were Not expe asic 
the drama. This did not fall under their 3 cled t 
: : : Cr departing 
quite enough for them to show their astounding fac i 
ever they speak on music. Why should they dare A 
slippery dramatic ground? But here they saw inoue 
Rhodes; here they wanted to spring. They rose i te 
ance of the event. Not for a moment did they reflect E A i 
that the great work of a great English Writer was at sah 
work of a man ‘ more sinned against than sinning,’ NA Í 
moment did the idea: ‘Right or wrong, our countryman ; E 

their minds ; an idea which England boasts of having reveal, | 
the world, and adopts on every occasion in and out of weal | i 
For once they deviated from this patriotic principle, and tridi 4 
appear impartial by emptying the cup of their wrath on the drams 4 
and praising the music beyond measure. 1 
Every critic must, of course, speak according to his ligii : 
But I have grave doubts whether, in the case of Salomé, the sine. | 
lated impartiality of London musical critics must not be doubted, | 
Before I enter into this somewhat delicate question, T fel | 
bound to make two personal confessions : (1) My fervent admin: | 
tion for Richard Strauss’s genius extends to Salomé: (2) myn | 
less fervent admiration for Oscar Wilde’s genius does not prevent 4 
me from not liking Salomé. I admire the work immensely, bi | 
it goes a little against my grain. Artistic admiration and t | 
sonal liking need not necessarily go hand in hand. One a | 
highly appreciate the excellent technique of an old pein 4 
saint, and yet the subject of a Sebastian dotted with ee ee | 
be so painful that one would not want to own the picture, i" A 
up in one’s room and daily look at it. Only the unedo a | 
children with their uncurtailed instincts are unable to adma] 


they dislike. of ae | 


‘ 


with art) to hustle the libretto and to hug the ree 
drama was named a monstrosity, refined an mane 
Strauss’s tunes. I wonder whether they call this self 

play. Oscar Wilde is dead and cannot defend ne 

whilst Richard Strauss is living and might ee e 
really been impartial, they would have state erfec 
where the two works were displayed in equal ivan 
pression of the drama was far more powerful We 


nnob 
ral 
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į Strauss, with all his richness and splendour of orches- 
pera ous ever surpasses the wonderful weight of the words; 
jon, xtraordinary conciseness of the poet’s canvas, represent- 
that the €? ofl lustre of the decaying heathen world, is a little 
ing the pi, composer with the burnish of a Christian restora- 
tainted ae of this unvarnished truth, the musical critics em- 
tion. ne. nerversity of the text—an expression every true-born 
phasised phe ae a right to expect from them here. Their atti- 
i ae antroubled by national regards, reminded one of 
inde, for f ble who cannot help kicking the dead lion though 
the ass in the tabte Don’t be amery ath 
is only an Trish lion. Don’t be angry with him : it is the nature 


‘ot fg, à of the animal... - à | 
“| The changes the Censor insisted upon were felt an outrage by 


a all concerned. The public paeen the pee ne ; the 
seamy | members of the orchestra laughed; une near laughed ; the 
‘tried, | composer shouted with laughter ; the dead poet would have roared 
je dram | with laughter. Quite an Homeric laughter filled the world. 
| Probably only the Censor’s countenance remained unaltered. As 
slits | longas children are not cognisant of their origin, it may be pia 
he sine | fraus telling them the stork has brought them ; but once the veil 
ble of the secret is lifted, no sensible adult would have the face and 
Iie] | the tactlessness to put them off with this fairy-tale any longer. In 
admin. | this case the English public knew all about it. 
ayo | 
prevent J VIII 
ely, bu À I have tried in these pages to attenuate the guilt of the Censor 
B | y showing that he is not responsible for everything he is up- 
a | sie with. The comparative barrenness of modern English 
gee | tama is by no means his fault. I think it an erroneous opinion 


ie, | ae Playwrights to anticipate a new era of the English stage 
ted an! | beca begin with the abolishment of the Censor; erroneous, 
rewi | AE fas absence does not yet guarantee the presence of £ 
E ofthe x profound understanding. Suppose all the serious pi a 
th (thin tench and the German stages were imported to ae ae 
j ser |) they aa pe of the question for patriotic reasons), do you be ie 
itis! | Would i a find a market there? Iam convinced the rich sp y 
g tol - Gin =e fallow by the want of demand. There's the rub. ou 
ilde: | haps in Ove the Censor in a day ; you can create a good play per- 
id | decade à year; but you cannot produce enough consumers 1 3 


vre A tou. e most important thing, the thing of vital significance 
on | nn. pare of Bnglish drama is : systematically to educate the 
ey w | . “Ste in order to cultivate intelligent audiences. : 

pve D bya xe can, under the present conditions, only be accom) lished 
be fot he ‘tional Theatre. Tt must be a repertory theatre; it must 
of With Soverned by an actor-manager. Its strength must lie 


Well-knit ensemble ; it must not rely on the overpaid stars, 
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a disaster to English acting. It must produce + 

the world’s dramatic literature without regard he ty, 
though plays of British breed may be given the ia Na 
not neglect the living. And, in order to vouchsafe n 
growth, it must be released from any moral maa 


Ceterum censeo censorem esse delendun 
nl 


Berlin. Max Mavrprrp 
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WILL TO BELIEVE RINE 
SUPERNATURAL 


THE 


“Tt is a narrow prejudice of mathematicians to suppose that ways of 
thinking are to be driven out of the field by being reduced to an absurdity. 
The absurd is taken as excellent juicy thistle by many constitutions.” — 
Impressions of Theophrastus Such. 3 


Avoxe the indiscreet memories of an uneventful curriculum of 
seven college generations ago, one survives in fair relief—the 
study of Bishop Butler's Analogy of Religion, Natural and 
Revealed, to the Constitution and Course of Nature (a.p. 1786): 
So much of this non-elective study as reached my understanding 
aroused an aversion to the type of argument primarily, to the 
matter incidentally. Yet by the light of that benign essay I have 
again and again appreciated the comfort of sighting the terminus 
from the starting-point of a logical journey. It seems to be 
simpler and safer to reason or to travel when the destination is 
gteeted, not with the uncertain scrutiny of a stranger, but with 

the welcome of a cherished friend. 
I do not confuse this experience with the earlier schoolboy 
oe of the disappearance of mathematical entanglements 
cane Sie device of looking up the answers in the book. The 
wes that were resorted to to bridge the gap of non-com- 
ED ere ingenious but not convincing. The irrelevant 
harness ae only to call attention to the absence of any visible 
join horse and cart in proper relation. The adept 


dis 


argument, w 


It knows full well that conclusions do not travel ' 
of their construction. The successful argume 
ne manners likely to impress the minds to which 
8 itself; it finds a sympathetic audience and displa 
an easy confidence in their acceptabi 
indifference or doubt, it proceeds to cr 
cial 2! to its purposes. It uses all the 
Prestige and esthetic charm to 
AV 


the 
ec at 
; On ler 
M go: SE of 


ak 


hether proceeding by analogy or otherwise, is more 
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of influential patrons. It distracts attention from a 4 
procedure, and until brought to bay never disclos i 
never openly seeks a conversion, but insinuates it 
unobtrusively that the mind addressed moves ag With ; 
initiative, and participates in the conclusion as in ane S On 1 
covery, reflecting an exceptional insight. It is into oe a 
‘ a e 
reactions of the clientèle, when thus addressed, that I pp Meni | 
inquire ; and my interest in the theme has been Ronin Sto | 
the days when the drastic encounter with Butler’s AT 
revealed the commanding supremacy of conclusions, and As i 
sidiary function of premises. © sub. 
For many of the issues which impart to the intellectual ji | 
some of the complex and perplexing aspects of a problem play, | 
the function of reason, like that of the play, is not primarily | 4 
convince, but to corroborate and to console. Self-esteem and 
the logical proprieties require that the beliefs which have been | 
admitted to the privileges of hearth and home shall be presented + 
in the prevalent garb of reason. It certainly is prudent to hie M 
their nakedness, if not their actual deformities ; and well-behaved | 
visitors are not usually unduly inquisitive. It will readily b { 
conceded that our self-esteem, our social and personal reputation, 
require that we be rated as logical beings, that our views and 
conduct alike shall be accepted as substantially the result of pure M 
reason. This rationality is among our choicest assets in ext 
public declaration of our mental possessions. We confess qule | 
as freely to a bad memory as to an illegible handwriting; but we | 
would as soon own to being bad reasoners as to having bad taste f 
The actual possessor of bad taste enjoys his taste because the | 
taste is his; he is not even ready to admit that ‘it is @ pa 
thing,’ though he is aware that ‘it is his very own,’ and ie 
of the ranges of belief bear a suspicious resemblance to matter 
of taste. What has been said of butter and boys may, 7 
about the same wisdom, be said of arguments or se | 
beliefs ; there is none so bad but that it is somebody £ í me t 
And if Professor James proposes to increase the et en q 
Bostonians as well as of other equally human men and y keep | 
by persuading them once for all to ‘ abandon the ee rhe | 
ing up a musical self, and without shame let people me rem | 
call a symphony a nuisance,’ ‘ and thereby reap the A e you | 
that comes with the day when we give up striving © se sO 


«Ue loging 
es its me el | 
S persuasion y $ 


e 
or slender,’ is not the recipe as applicable to aoe desist | 
symphonies? Are there not as many and z rensonin e 


citizens vainly seeking inspiration and meaning ” a 
evidence, when their heart’s desire is an esthetic © 

satisfaction, and one that is genuine and GE it in 
it not be conducive to happiness for the one to 
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opera bouffe, and the other in spirit-séances and other 
of mysticism ? 
But this cone j ka R £ ak for. Homo sapiens 
js t00 tenacious of F Ta ne. es in beliefs, and of none 
ore 50 than of the be ef e his own beliefs are rationally 
reached and logically de a le. Doubt is an unpleasant, 
unstable, and irritating condition, akin to the hesitation that is 
Ba Tt Ap transitory status that must be absorbed and find 
relief in action or conviction. We need beliefs to guide conduct, 
to sustain thinking, and to restrain impulses; and we acquire 
them as best we may, and make them as serviceable as we can. 
Primitive man Was and is as adept in the art as ourselves. His 
world was decidedly different from ours; his needs less so. It is 
ever matters of deep and intimate human welfare that attract the 
belief-habits of mankind; and to primitive man almost all phe- 
nomena were eloquent with a personal message. He sought the 
aid of kindly forces and appeased hostile ones; and his beliefs, 
like his attitudes, were direct and genuine. Plagues and storms, 
comets and eclipses, were the heralds of warning or of punish- 
ment. But beliefs are yet more illuminating as forestalling the 
future than as reflecting the past ; the prophet and the seer speak 
and prove their calling by the exercise of transcendent powers. 
ih eeu’ and laboriously there encroaches “upon 
ar iin 2 Al sustained system of causality a 
fel À fake ype of explanation, inconsiderate of the indi- 
Palit ss te ere to account for the plague, meteorology 
oe ee e the very ability of the astronomer to predict 
iene En lpse, and to trace the path of the comet, robs 
that before A meaning. The history of opinion teaches 
à iefs acquire citizenship in a scientific common- 
vealth, they develo der t 3 à : 
régime, in whi p under the protectorate of an anthropocentric 
reigning are ae and fear, desire and consolation are the 
e more and S; though the citadel which they occupy comes to 
amour of eee commonly represented as fortified by the 
Before ogee and by its natural impregnable advantages. 
Positions * eon to its own, astrology, shaping ee 
a chemist ee ones flourished as a living belief ; ae 
“emist found ished his elements and his formule, the 
re ong as the ae occupation in ministering to human ambition. 
5 Was Possible nae of living matter were but vaguely surmised, 
pa Untan of or men to believe and seek the elixir of life and 
abit of nee ees youth. These beliefs are now dead, the 
a Such extent ei favoured them, for the most part, ontero m 
aoe physiol ave medicine and chemistry, astronomy an 
thinkin ogy and hygiene come to regulate the order of 
8, that any relation claimed by these sciences 18 at 
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Mow 2 
once relegated to their undisputed sway. We en Tan a 
mer’s predictions, the chemist’s analysis, the ce the Astron, | 
ment, the physician’s diagnosis. As laymen BE i 
them so far as we may; yet our attitude jg inspired ee { 
allegiance to the same logic that guides the expert by alk f 
extent, at all events, has the natural trend of Re | 
scientifically disciplined, and in such measure à 
leanings, so far as we still feel them, silenced 
logical outlook. | 
| Yet, for the majority of men, it remains natural that the belie | 

habits of an older nature, when thus suppressed op ex clei | 
should seek refuge elsewhere—partly in unexplored fon a i 
partly by setting up reservations within the ceded territory. i | 
outgrown beliefs which, like the fancies of childhood, haye ber 
wholly laid aside, we are willing to call superstitions ; but for the 
beliefs of no very different status that yet glow like fading emben 4 
or occasionally burst into flame when a new faggot is placed upon À 
the ashes, we have some lingering fondness. It is dificulti | 
select a belief of intermediate position, that is not in rigor mortis | 
but still shows a flickering vitality ; for any selected belief ofes | 
but an individual range of appeal, circumstance, and composition, | 
Yet phrenology, as a fairly modern instance, may serve. Ther | 
is distinct truth in the differentiation of functions in the brain and | ‘ 
of their relation to specific areas, some general conformity of bain M 

development to cranial contours; but the anatomy is warped, lie MP 
physiology crude, and the psychology arbitrary. A resurvey c | 
the field with finer instruments of research under a profouil) 
altered attitude led the way to a physiological psychology and {0 
cautious but useful application of its teachings. This ses 
secured a following and still survives, not by virtue of the pe 
of its evidence, nor by the appeal of its principles, but ie 4 
underlying interest which it furthers in the ready determina” | 


A 

: Aa Banas ospecting among MUIE | 
of human traits and as a means of prospe a $ phrenologi | 
re ms | 


0 s 
our belief : 


re our emotion | 
by an Acquires | 


by a faulty estimation of the evidence and in so far 
weakness of their logical powers ; yet the majorit 
are plainly biassed in its favour by the conso 
which an acceptance of its tenets promises. Since oe, 
it extends are rather vague and affect only the Dies 
emotional .aspects of human fate, and since its disreg ca 
lished knowledge is rather barefaced, and since a A 
with other and more striking beliefs it lacks E t 
of excitement and charm, its vitality is rather aei 
question, which might well serve to fill a gap 11 AS p 
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peLlel 


= + Do you believe in phrenology ? ” has the precise signi- 
ein ch is germane to the present discussion. Logically, 
ce W: ~ should mean, ‘Have you examined the data upon 
; uestio! orrelation of mental traits and cranial contours is 
ich the ‘a do you appreciate the measure of consistency of 
ed, al hypothesis with the established findings of 
the phren Actually it means, ‘ Do you find the conclusions of 
en": teresting and satisfying, and does it appeal to your 
tions of how things should be, and, incidentally, 
ya ou happened to meet with any confirmations of its prin- 
have ÿ, Plainly, it is not the force of evidence but the 
un of conclusions that attracts; and intense conviction, 
Peston making keen-sighted, obscures the vision. Milder 
inclinations mildly distort the view, yet bring it about that some 
grt of view is attainable ; and the lukewarm leaning towards 
phrenology is illuminating both in analogy and in contrast to the 
status of other beliefs that form the background of this survey. 
There is no occasion to emphasise unduly the emotional or 
esthetic factor in the determination of beliefs. No one supposes 
that for the larger, and indeed the lesser, concerns of the intel- 
lectual life people affect beliefs as they do fashions. No; they 
proceed rationally, and, according to disposition and training, 


| they infuse into their attitudes and actions the spirit of rationality. 


Yet this admission, obvious and comprehensive, does not lessen 


_ the poteticy of the will to believe. Beliefs, not unlike fashions, 


ate followed mildly or violently ; and the lighter leanings which 


| many confess for palmistry or telepathy are endured, possibly 


cherished, not embraced. Beliefs of feeble vitality survive so far 
cone avoid a direct clash with conduct, so far as they do not 
of cp fae mental outlook. In gauging the intellectual calibre 
they b F low-men we lay as much stress upon why and how deeply 
to cc, a as upon what they believe. Yet we do not hesitate 
that ral a Sein qualified rating to the adherents of this or 
io initiate or ‘ opathy,’ in so far as we regard such adherence 
gingerly te obtuse logical sensibilities. We apply such judgments 
pert. os seck not to offend. No one, however astute or 
it e that Fine just how homceopathists are made, ue 
"ith C ang eee they are born. He compares A with x an 
tions of evid ‘ D—all homæopathists through diverse combina- 
Som com idence, argument, and circumstance—and looks for. 
fnd it, 10" Streak in their mentality. He may or may not 
wie Such © Supposes an underlying will to believe, responsive to 
appeal, which by some play of fortune tipped the scale 


r FU 
believe a homæopathy. He does not assume a predilection to 


Aomeopathy. With but slight change in the psycho- 
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logical formula of A, B, C, and D, and with mod 

ie pe : ht érately gi 
environments and careers, A might have been an ard 
of regular medicine, B a passionate devotee of ane 
C might have gone over wholly to ‘absent’ treat 
alone would continue to feel the call of homeeopath 
common bias seems to be a tendency to cherish i 
soling and irregular beliefs. Were this not a fa 
and, for a considerable group of humanity, ay 
mental trait, it is difficult to understand how th 
of these systems thrive and leave a progeny. 

Such is the potency of the will to believe. Unacknowleisa | 
though operative, it gives direction and furnishes motive sa 
to conscious beliefs; it gathers argument and evidence qu 
affinities, and makes or mars careers. In the extreme it devel | 
a fanatic or a propagandist; ordinarily it makes alliances A q 
common sense and some measure of scientific training, with th — 
wholesome benefit of experience and with a reasonable regad | 
for evidence and authority. And if this analysis assumes tht / 
the spirit of scientific verification is not developed to a comman: | 
ing dominance, is there any good reason why for the majority of | 
mankind it should be so? Lacking much incentive from within | 
or without to wander from the beaten track, the ordinary devote | 
of common sense proceeds comfortably, even complacently. He | 
trips occasionally and stubs his toe ; but in the give and take o | 
a practical world this is at once part of the discipline and partot | 
the game. Any tendency that he may fecl towards financial f a 
credulity or an uncritical confidence in human virtue is likely b | 
be checked by costly experience. But there is no recognis ji 
clearing-house for his intellectual speculations. His investments, E 
whether moderate or extensive, in the beliefs quoted on the Br 4 
exchange, yield their interest in the satisfaction which they pe | 
He avoids, for the most part, depressed and undesirable a A 
and affects those which the market of the day records 25° at | 
and inclined to rise; and the demands of decent os ie 
thus met. Even the academic mind, though po a | 
sanction from any such logical compromise, 1 | 
moods acknowledges the logical imperative of © ompostl Li 
And to this add another consideration : every m2 e ; 
even a mind that has achieved a well-knit unity of per 
There are all sorts and conditions of belief-attitudes 
same mind, as inevitably as there are many mind ji 
are many men. We admit compatibilities and ae in 500 
sympathies and antagonisms ; but these are Dies tempe ° 4 
and degree. It takes a serious incompatibility et rupt 
flagrant violation of logical proprietary to cause $ 


Personally e | 
irly wide ai 
preal 
ery deep se H 
€ great numbers | 
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tal household ; and concessions and makeshifts will be 


the De? to maintain a conventional peace. 


. the : 

tens gt need 

nell in ds are broadly and others but narrowly streaked 

À | Man) nality; but none are of wholly uniform texture ; and the 

eD | th ae patterns and their combination which thus result add 
A 


{ A interest of hu 
0 


ea y, hardly any T 334 
tel ing ce in some minds. If we conduct our search diligently 
her cohere? y we shall somewhere find a John Doe who is at once 


and U : 

a Raa i leaning towards osteopathy and palmistry ; while 

nd Richard Roe, proves to be a Democrat, an equal 

Meat, a ex-Episcopalian become a Christian Scientist who 

a dings to the material reality of roast beef, and is more than 

jal convinced of the genuineness of telepathy and spirit 

materialisations, though he pooh-poohs the notion of * malicious 

animal magnetism’ which forms a tenet of his sect. And the 

| two may have a mutual friend with whom they hold amicable 

| intercourse, despite the fact that he is a Socialist, an ethical 

culturist, a Fletcherite, and a very stolid individual generally, 

} who yet feels uneasy when seated as one of thirteen at table or 

- when asked to float a venture on Friday, the thirteenth of the 

month. All these individuals and their near and remote kin are 

more or less logical, and in plain and familiar situations unaffected 

by prejudice are likely to reach reasonable positions. They may 

not always reason correctly or accurately, but they exercise a 

 X¥spectable logical attitude and intent. They may not be 

poly critical , may indeed jump at conclusions, or hurdle to | 

T peut these forms of mental agility in no way stamp them as | 

rie or condemnable. In the summer of 1909 it would 

of Cook oo to find one of the above triumvirate an advocate 

while be > other of Peary, as the true discoverer of the Pole; 

ae aa chance the third, through lack of interest or exces- 

elieve ig A ity, might have had no opinion at all. The will to 

à positive eae’ by the malaise of uncertainty; and it acquires 
Tee and direction by sympathy of temperament, and 


thus m 
Akesa Rn, : : i 
- pal eS converts through a composite rational and emotional 


And for ien 
Yey are hi 
an Iter 


est, let us assume that the subjects of our logical 

gh-grade thinkers, loyal to the principles of a con- 

Pretation of things as they are; let us assume CE 

| tetera ownward to the common-schooled, bourgeois layman, 

À Ma hatur etal y hard-headed or the reverse, there will be found 

o Yu, “series diverse shades and grades of rationality and con- 
i IX— No. 409 IY 


2 
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sistency. Within the series, the most signi 
wholemindedness of the loyalty to the Scientific atti able jg 
quality testifies to the profound and comprehensive stude, 
of a scientific surveillance over the entire E wath. | 
activities and belief. Clearly, every thoughtful re of Pt | 
regards a vast range of opinion as wholly withdrayy, of id, | 
exercise of personal preference and as ruled by se fron èj 
demonstrations, by statistics, and the laboratory. Barat u | 
of human interests is larger than the syllogism, ang a cee D 
described by the compass of the induction. The com ee | 
incalculability of our psychology, the breadth and a hat | 
intellectual and the emotional life, defies the most ante nee | 
Sormulæ. Yet nowhere does rationality find its occupation E 
The habit of mind which we bring to our most peron 
insoluble problems is profoundly influenced by the trend an M 
discipline of the same principles, the same conceptions of cap; 
and effect and of the uniformities of nature, which have inspird À 
the contributions of pure and applied science. 
I repeat, we concede a sincere logical loyalty and a disem: j 
ment subject only to the inevitable limitations of endowment ani | 
experience. If representatives of this type of mind subscribes | 
a belief that heavy pieces of furniture, while ordinarily subje | 
to commonplace laws of matter, may occasionally be moved by 1 
an occult force emanating from a spiritually empowered medium, ff 
or if they believe that premonitions and coincidences are vill | 
and personally significant, it seems but fair to regard such belies ii 
as settled upon a reservation set apart from the ordinary babii | i 
tions of their intellectual world. Possibly such openness af ni | 
may be no more than an evidence of the estimable virtue UN 
tolerance. The open mind is as desirable in science as 
door in commerce. But when examined closely, the 
reception of these reserved issues suggests a pr rf 
which does not mingle with the stream that anini at E 
highways. It remains significant that the temper of 0 saril | 
and the trend of the conclusions which pervade E w | 
areas will not sguare with the everyday regulation E our th f 
with the underlying conceptions which make possi t that the | 
retical and our practical outlook. It is also significai ed 08 
irregular attitudes and conclusions are applied to their P rsist 
of phenomena, which are held together largely by pe 
appeal to the interpretation of laws and events ©" © 
significant. 
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gil 
i fessional men of science, in spite of well-earned reputa- 
gince PI notable achievements, in spite of proved ability to 
tions ogical tools of their science effectively, are yet not 
hand , from the influences of their personal composition, there 
ane surprise to find men of this stamp among the 
need ft of the beliefs in question. It must be very definitely 
adhered a that men of science (in fair number) may be pro. 
miss critical and temperamentally credulous. What most 
A hasis is that the bias which they express grows out of 
poo oats, not out of the qualities that support their 
ed acquisitions. The physicist who subscribes to the 
nie | Ps oss of ‘ spirit-levitation,’ and the biologist who records 
A appearance of ‘ supernumerary spectral limbs,’ are convinced 
of such phenomena, not because the one is technically conversant 
| with the uniform behaviour of inanimate matter, and the other 
D sith the limitations of organic structure, but by virtue of quite 
| ther and ordinarily suppressed factors of their psychological 
D composition, which find no exercise in the procedures of the 


a 
le the l 


a | laboratory. The special knowledge of the physicist is hardly 
Wi | necessary to the discovery that auto-motor wardrobes and self- 
ban elevating parlour-tables are outlaws in the realm of gravitation ; 
dh | the technique of the biologist is unnecessary to the recognition 
‘on, i that the spontaneous generation of hands and arms and their 


ial | speedy absorption in the natural members is a violation of the 
sl laws of organic genesis of the most stupendously amazing propor- 


bis i tions. The layman’s appreciation of these -contradictions is 
mini | quite as definite as that of the professional scientist ; and the pre- 
ec | dilections of the two for similar views are of a nature all compact. 
ope | he common-sense specialist and the common-sense layman are 


ed | b = aspect quite on a par, and stand and fall equally by a like 
atit & paa virtue and like logical or psychological failings. Nine 

| out of ten, and oftener, it is not the physicist, but the 
i | eee ental man in the investigator that is responsible for the 

| a "sclentific conclusion ; and hardly less often does the manner 
a in ee of his conversion reflect far more correctly and 
ie | i is, ee Pere psychology than his ge ee ye 

p | ‘the «Rhee ost natural, if we concede the wide distribu 2 

det | A loyal ae _Teservation ’ habit of mind amongst high-grade 
aly | Uh th inkers, that such phenomena should be endorsed, 

| Cher ene 8 favoured, by a small number of men who happen 
topologi S, or chemists, or astronomers, Or physiologists, or 
Chemist + StS; and parenthetically it is worth noting that the 
ishonome S not subscribe to a belief in alchemy, nor does the 
bis cstimat 80 over to astrology, nor does the physiologist guide 


© of men by phrenological precepts, nor does: the 
m2 
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anthropologist resort in perplexing Situations + 
amulets and incantations. Let there be no g 
legitimate and illegitimate bearing of profess : 
the status of a belief of this extra-scientific tenor. It ge Wa | 
and Richard Roe are inclined to believe in ‘ materialisa 
telekinesis because they learn that this ar 
man has examined and been convinced, their incli Gent, f 
ATT : : : : nation : | 
warranted only so far as it bases itself upon an ager; lon i 
the men of science of a superior equipment to decide US 
and upon an equal assurance that the same qualities Se 
are used in their professional as in their none me 
research. “od | 
I have stated this view brusquely. Without withdrawing fm À 
any of its consequences, it should be tempered to fit mote ela | 
cally the varying conditions. In spite of reserved areas 1 
divergent beliefs, a man’s mind remains a unit, though a comple À 
one ; and the faculties which he employs in his scientific work | 
not forsake him when he becomes involved in these personally i 
centred systems ; and by the same token, must not an adherens | 
to the law-defying theories of the séance-rcom reflect upon th 
soundness of his logic in his rigid specialty? The reply cami | 
be precise nor decided, though it must not be equivocal. Ca 
sider a practical situation. An inhabitant of Wall Street keel | 
realises the complexity and precariousness of his predictions, al f 
the investments based upon them. He forms conclusions by | 
considering as best he can the state of the market, the conditia | 
of the crops, the truth of certain rumours, the remote politi M 
situation, and the like; and thus he reasons and guesses p | 
carries on his business. But in exceptional cases, when his ia | 
dence forsakes him, he consults a fortune-teller to decide whetlét | 


Confusion 
lonal resti 0 


N 1 
alisatione À 
nd that Re 1 
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ee 


to throw his fate with the bulls or the bears. The l 
nature that take him to the ‘ medium’ are prec! ne l 
those that bring to the same high priestess the ms ae | 
lamb that ever nibbled at coupons. What the stockbroker & M 


gw | 
covers, or supposes, concerning the soothsayer s real a ie | 
depend upon various circumstances, of which the i pouse i 
shrewdness of the common-sense individual that keep 
the same tenement of clay with the stockbroker: 
his associates on the exchange shake their heads, 
his clients transfer their business to other broka ae 
learn of his visits to the fortune-teller, will depend te an 
his good luck and upon the characters of the hone is ! 
clients. And just as these situations vary, 50 a on the 
a difference between the stockbroker’s reliance, OF tions 
voyante and the physicist’s allegiance to picto! 
analogies are weak and partial; but the most © 
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j1 2 
19 Le two Cases is the least important, namely, that the 
on? of al Street tries to apply his belief to actual concerns, 
À st’s belief remains theoretical. In both cases 


pat 0 physici AR: ; 
ie A Employment in one field of attitudes and concep- 


“nich have a very distinct status from those that obtain 
In the main, no reconciliation is possible; yet the 

iwo manage to make terms by adroitly and Dur avoiding 
ther’s sensibilities. But all this within limits; if the 

one Bay r begins to be unduly reckless, and transacts all his 
gee telepathy or premonitions, there is likely to be trouble 
estore his sanity is questioned. If the physicist contributed 
ae ‘Physical Journal ’ experiments in which his observations 
of Hertzian waves or radio-activity were altered to make room in 
pis equations for spirit influence or disturbance, there can be 
jitle doubt as to his fate at the hands of his fellow physicists. 
And likewise, in making allowance for the common temper of 
the two activities ; if a physicist or a biologist or a stockbroker or 
a layman of any calling were to exhibit in his investigations of 
spirit manifestations a marked credulity, a clear detachment from 
the obligations of a critical logic and a prudent common sense, 
we could not but look askance at this exhibition, and could not but 
discount the rating of his ability in his special field. We should 
then decide that these divergent streaks were not superficial and 


isolated, but ran deep and broad through his mental tissue. Such 


à dit 4 


il 
they 
ein | 


othe 


het | 


the} 


up | 
jibe | 
pe | 
cat | 


al à 


fe 


judgments we cannot avoid; such considerations constantly and 


… kegitimately circulate in the arena of opinion, and by them 


reputations stand and fall. 

I have implied that the investigator of the supernatural does 
4 must keep apart his law-defying conclusions in the ‘spirit’ 
talm and his law-abiding conclusions in the material realm. I 


have indic: 
an indicated how far the usage of logical society sanctions such 


Mbject to suspicion. I have also indicated the disaster that 


en Who attempts to put wholly asunder what is yet 
iether Nuit unity. Yet I have done justice to neither pe 
Arges me 1clal tolerance nor to judicial rigour. Doubtless the 
clefs ce would go out toward personal and private 
U in a ich faith and a religious earnestness stood sponsor. 
A ao ins e life a distinguished physicist were a known believer 
distingui “pired character of Swedenborg’s revelations, oF if a 
the kea ed astronomer announced himself a literal believer in 
tomme S expressed by Brigham Young, we might make what 
Measure He chose upon this combination, but we should in no 
the same called upon to examine the value of such beliefs by 


* attitude and standards by which we examine the legiti- 


lectual division, and how far such conduct may render him, 
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macy of his physical or astronomical con 
our privilege to consider the connexion between und i 
liberal religious views and the advances of science Ogmatig aj a 
indeed be utterly blind to the lessons of the a We Sho, 

impressed with the direct power of the larger beli Were we wf p 


make or mar the fortunes of science. We may Pi 
’ e ch 


trib utions, 


express surprise that out of this or that intellectual en | r 
so worthy a scientific contribution should come- bat ema 1 ol 
obvious that we must hold distinct the belief of Dee set | 3 
the necessity of total immersion as a procedure in baptism a F à | # 
belief in the correctness of a theory of radio-activity. A | si 
nor the professor cite his authority as a physicist in favour ai ja 
religious ceremony. We feel no tendency to join the Fe l | il 
borgians because this or that man of science has joined in 4 
and we observe that the latter does not apply his physics to ie | 4 
questions of his faith. It is hardly necessary to add that thes ij 5 
hypothetical cases are recorded wholly objectively and withmi ve 
particular reference ; and that very objectivity is as indispensable M gy 
to the student of belief as it is to the achievement of scientifc Tt gg 
results in any field. | 

I have added this illustration mainly to indicate that if the bo 
advocates of spontaneous ‘ elevation ’ and spirit-made plaster casts | st 
and supernumerary spectral limbs were only such as assembled {or bu 
the good of their souls, and invited to their meetings those ta } th 
whom such beliefs brought real and reasonable consolation, ad f th 


held séances to foster and give tangible reinforcement to such 7 
beliefs, they would doubtless receive such tolerant appreciations jf 
their behaviour incites. But such is exactly the reverse of Le | 4 
actual situation. They desire nothing more earnestly than a \ 
scientific warrant; they desire no other consideration ga, 
reality of spectral limbs than for the verification of six toes or | f 


3 z okinetic spirit-gust | 
human foot; they put g-rays and teleki ie ee 


fferently the | 


b a we f m 
messages by wireless telegraphy. There is no asking i afa 
here, but a direct challenge, or rather a challenge me. sue À 0 


appeal. The most convinced devotees of the mo all asket f 
natural do not maintain that the structure of sea a phys | 
and its foundations tottering. They do not ask ie rae 
laboratories be dismantled and rearranged eae 
extra-physical or super-physical systems which v Jy respe 
involve. They are not militant, and they sincere ee he 
methods and results of scientific research. They W° s 
uniform, display the same equipment as do the 
army of science, but the motives that arouse thet 
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‘oh they wish to scatter give to their warfare a wholly 
iho £08 whie bros foreign, and often a confusing complexion. 
gianh y challenge, but they do appeal. They ask, Are the 

e ae science SO securely marked that there is no break or 


ppundaries in its contours? May there not be conditions of a 
St | jregularity tjonal nature that do not conflict with the solidarity 
og re and e for the reason that their primary allegiance is to 
ne f ofthe ae of events? May it not be that interpenetrated with 
#3 | nother O° E ch we know only so far as we have senses respon- 
Ai this world, vibrations of its contained energies, there is yet 


ci hich we are ordinarily insensitive, but which now and 


wW. ae 5 7 
wW i a happy conflux of conditions suddenly rings out with a 
be Be cing resonance by virtue of a higher sympathetic vibra- 
de, Foo ] 


fon? Concede this to even a slight degree of possibility, and why 
= not the whole range of mediumistic phenomena, to say 
thing of telepathy and premonitions and apparitions and 


lot | ridica] coincidences, all shoot together into a sort of interstitial 
able j system that leaves the world of daily contact quite integral and 
tiie | consistent and yet itself holds together? 


Now the point of view that entertains this comprehensive 


‘the | query may be squarely met ; but this issue involves a very different 
ai ff story, little of which is relevant here. The query is relevant, 
dir | because it illustrates an important phase of the will to believe in 


the supernatural—the desire to bring belief into daily harmony, if 
| that may be ; to bring to occasional speaking terms, if that alone is 

Possible, the extra scientific realm with the accepted scientific 
| "sime, even though the latter must give way to receive the 


ae? rochement. Let it be clearly understood that I am not 
t { ‘mining the strength of this and the other hypothesis or the 
a | pe of the evidence in terms of demonstrable facts, but only 
“ed { Bye the tendencies to believe. Evidence is relevant only 
a | kii = it is the primary and actually effective source of the 
bw f that is these issues I have committed myself to the opinion 
te D middle- hee pere a wholly subsidiary rôle. The plot for the 
pal dentally ans and the upper-class mind—fundamentally or mer- 
pe j o aut Tamatic in their requirements—proceeds upon the basis 
ket D Novem different range of motives; and the similarity of the 
sl | it Be must not be incorrectly interpreted. I must not 
tt} Consider ee at this stage of the presentation to be led into a 
s ho conoeqe OF facts and evidence ; though I am naturally ready 


Conce 
9 e 


Teadin © propriety of such consideration and to express my 
x ess to participate in it. Let me assume that what 1s 
cient eet Physical feats of the mediums may be accepted 
toi. typical of the whole range of evidence; and in 
18, it seems to me no unpardonable inaccuracy to say 
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that the evidence reduced to a single sentence is thi 

such and such occasions the performances have bee a A 
accounted for as more or less clever utilisations of a RS 

physical forces (involving fraud on the p pa 
and that on such and such other occasions t T 
have been unable to discover how what seemed to th Seen 
was really accomplished. In one case the dete : 
and disclosed the modus operandi, let ug say, 
the robbery; in another case they failed. D 
be most wary of concluding that the crime 
committed in this way or in that, and they seem curious! ia 
inclined to consider spirit interference and supernumerary a Li 
limbs ; they have a prepossession in favour of theories that na 

skeleton keys and ‘jimmies’ and accomplices. On the othe | 
hand, the sitters at the séance are quite sure that “it” could ny 

have been fraud, that the medium could not know their private 4 
affairs, that such and such a manceuvre was out of the question; i 
and hence it must be the work of spirits or super-physial M 
agencies. I am fully aware that this is, and must be, anir | 
accurate, shorthand transcript of the evidence ; and I am equlh 
aware that this barest reference to the evidence exposes me) | 
an avalanche of counter-argument, which most is to be avoidel f 
I repeat : I refer to matters of evidence only to indicate in wht | 
way, as I am able to sce the situation, evidence does actually afet f 
the belief-attitudes ; and I am contending that the step from fie | 
to explanation is taken not as a logical inference but asa psych J 
logical inclination, and that, for purposes of such illustration, m (| 


tir Ooi 
ctives found ie 
a of the Murder 4 | 
etectives hay F 


could not ta fy | 


for 


for whom the belief in the reality of the phenomena brings 
consolation, even some or much distress—for these, th ir cond F 
of the ‘facts’ does seriously affect and determine the osei bit 
sions. The group is small, possibly larger than tae i 
as the terminal group in a series which I have Peal i 
constructed it finds a natural place. Such men are = nce; W | 
they are critical. They reject a large part of ee in si ie f 
they find a kernel, which they say is wholly differe centre d° | 
cance from the shell. Some make this nolens is pt 
system ; others refrain from speculation, but insist t A she 
physics and a common psychology do not render pen d0 
account. Here the doctors plainly disagree, an 


o, exp s5 
disagree it is not surprising to learn that they, ue ; 
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911 : i P 
J ial as well as their professional inclinations. Such 
enpas à Jess gensitive to the deterrent force of violent logical 
ust D” an are their stubborn colleagues who will not 


PUSE 1. 
men tibilities thar Ne à. 
fens may occasionally fall. They must be 


unpleasant bewilderment of a baffled under- 
they may be a little ov r-impatient of doubt and the 
judgment, a little more likely to give large values to 
. «es and small ones to the objective factors in the 
MÉDECINE, © And, by such tokens, do they nomet 
f conviction. 4 nd, by such tokens, do they not give 
a refined susceptibility to the will to believe? 

The public is intolerant of fine distinctions; and my own 
attempt to be appreciative of all sorts and conditions of belief- 
attitudes may prove wearisome. Yet because these beliefs are 
alive they must be handled with the caution of the vivisector. 
The psychologist must not shrink from the operation, though the 
nerves which he exposes are those of self-esteem. Ideals deter- 
mine standards, and standards determine actions. The pride of 
rationality need suffer no rebuff ; but a rational view of our own 
rationality is itself a worthy ideal. Men need find no more fault 
with themselves for failing to disclose the procedures of mediums 
than for a like failure in unravelling the mysteries of the dis- 
appearing lady on the conjurer’s platform. ‘There is no element 
of intellectual feebleness involved in guessing how either effect 
is produced—and in guessing wrongly. The most expert political 
writers gauge the situation the day before the election and make 
the most confident predictions; and twenty-four hours later the 
prophecy proves wholly wrong, but the prophet does not remain 
eee onu in the land. He continues as the eo 
to be ree eo re ic events. It isa consummation a 7 = 
nN aat any remote stigma of logical incana ni. y 
wre es to be attached to the inability to pa 
Speedily ee P are to bai ae ae a ss ai 
Poise under the a i We He comfortably an E. thi as 
with which the see imperfect explanations of many o nae aK: 

ot the eee : ve is so puzzlingly full. But laat g = ss 
2 account for ae but ne personal hold of the ee i pe 
Etideq et hem that arouses a misproportioned and a es 
I place ae ; and these same theories achieve their ou : 
b Tecognis ae POY interest because of the unacknowle a 
eileen e vitality of the will to believe in the supernates : 
of the a psychological theory restates the Aristotelian view 
Cathart; te of the mental, or, more correctly, the emotional 
only tpa ~t tells sufferers from ingrown psychic trouble, that if 

il dig deep down and bring to the surface the sup- 
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i i Mara 
pressed and ostracised parasite that is preying upo ; = 
tissue, the very act of explicit confession wil] Bee n their Psy 
souls. May not the general recognition of the will ¢ = © to the, 
legiti sate factor in the tenacity of beliefs bring n believe a8 
wholesome attitude towards the phenomena that ke Rte Mon 
conception of the supernatural? Cep alive the 
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whose life was being made a burden to her because she 
A WOMAN, 3 
vould not even profess to think that other women ought to have 
| potes, chanced to meet a clergyman one day. 
| ‘T congratulate you, he exclaimed ; ‘you have almost won your 
D case: before the General Election comes round, you ladies will all 
i have votes. And I am very glad,’ he added heartily ; for he was by 
nature both courteous and kindly, and he took it for granted that 
| she was a Suffragist. , . 
| ‘But I do not wish ladies to have votes, she replied tartly. 
4 He looked at her in surprise. ‘Not wish them to have votes, he 
| cried wonderingly. ‘ Why not ? ? 
| “Because I do not wish every curate in the land to have a dozen 
{| votes, and every popular rector at least a hundred,’ was her answer, 
| For she was an indiscreet woman, one who never by any chance 
| thought until she had really spoken; and she did not know the 
} Weaning of the words ‘good manners.’ 
A The clergyman, who was himself a popular rector, raised a protest, 
l ; course, with an odd little twinkle, though, in his eyes the while ; 
À a his parish men were few and far between, whereas women were 
| à plentiful as blackberries. And he knew—he had a conscience and 
ae not deny the fact when challenged—that most of the 
| acne a d as soon think. of flying as of recording a vote without 
| 8 üm for whom they should record it. Still, this was only as 
} 
f 
! 


it 

i aM €, he held; for to whom should women turn for advice, 
ai. clergy? And as he went on his way he smiled complacently, 
F ere Bee of the good times that were coming when, à Female : 
| Xd seng his being in force, he would be able to play the grand elector 

Another an member to Parliament. N 
doctor; a at this same luckless woman came across à distinguish 
Yoten on he, too, was lavish with his congratulations bec 
ts ay, oa 5 he was sure, going to have votes. He, too 
One might h Jubilant at the prospect, rejoicing openl; 

hat the cai thought, indeed, from the strain i À 
Betsieg Vs would begin at once when th were 
$ 2 the Parliamentary register, as well as Jo 
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Franks. Then principle would forthwith become the ord Bi ; 
in Parliament, he swore ; members would no longer dare 3 Of the ù | i 
scoff through sheer perversity ; and no bill would hay . a À 
of passing unless it made for righteousness, © ANY cha E 

He was a Radical of Radicals, this doctor ; and he seg i 
it for granted that women also were Radicals at heart bom otg f 
When once they had votes they would throw themselves px 
soul on the side of progress, he maintained, and co "4 


A 4 J com 
apostles of justice, righters of wrongs. Then the rei © fotha f 


En of liberty f 


equality, and fraternity would begin : right would take the ne” 
might, and there would be peace and happiness all round sl 
: de 


he thought, and he railed against the woman because she Ventured ty | 
think otherwise. | 
‘ But just consider,’ he cried, ‘when women hav 
be an end of this wretched party system of ours, this Swinging ofthe | 
pendulum from Liberal to Tory, Tory back to Liberal, with all the 
waste of time and money it entails. That even you must see,’ 
“Yes, I see that,’ she replied. 
“Then do you not realise what a tremendous gain that in it | 
will be ?’ 
‘No,’ she answered doggedly. | 
‘Nota gain to have a great solid party in the State, one with te | 
overwhelming majority of the electors in its ranks ?’ | 
“I am very doubtful.’ 
‘Doubtful? Think of the stability of the Government in such 1 
case, of the authority with which it would speak, of the rapidity al l 
ease with which it would bring about reforms! Why it might reman M 
in power for twenty years. + carta ll 
“Might remain in power!’ she retorted grimly ; ‘ why it cel T 
would, unless meanwhile a revolution came. And think of havns j 
Lord —— installed as Prime Minister for twenty years. 
‘Lord ——?’ repeated the doctor, with a look of ane 
his eyes. ‘Why on earth should he be Prime Minister ? weit 
“ Because, so far as I can judge, he is the only M ll 
who could lead a Clerical party; and if you knew 4 tit ae j 
about women as you do about microbes, you would ae met D 
women have votes, it is the Clerical party that will be afore, © oe | 
party in the State, the dominant party, the party, ther A 
leader will be Prime Minister.’ + the patie! | 
The mere mention of a Clerical party in England se andi 
doctor’s nerves all a-jangling. It was an insult t 
of the nation, he protested. The woman must 
seriously wrong with her brain, he seemed a : 
thought ever to have entered her head. A Cleric ‘aio 
Did she imagine that the English people were born?” |; 


- hteously 22 
railed against her more bitterly than ever. So right à 


e votes there y | 
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CA 


a he wax in his wrath, that she hung her head and went away 
eed i wondering whether, perhaps, after all, her eyes were not 
ono ’ ether her fear of clericalism was not leading her judgment 
poldens what if the doctor were right, and this Suffrage scheme 
astray: ne held, fraught with weal, not with woe, for the land ? What 

s for women meant not, as she feared, the rule of a clerical 
as he argued, the rule of the wisest and best? She tried 
the was right ; but, let her try as she would—and she did 
1—she could not. At length she took to frequenting places 

women most do congregate, in the hope of finding there proof 
ps optimism Was well founded. For she was very weary of 
= ng the yole of Cassandra, and would have given the tips of her 
fttle fingers gladly to be as sure, as he was, that the passing of a 
Female Suffrage bill would really spell national prosperity, not 


were, a 
jf votes 
clique: qe 
think tha 


try very hare 


disaster. J 
The first visit she paid was to a seaside health-resort, one where 


there are many females and very few males, and what males there 
are are decrepit. A really stalwart male is never by any chance to 
be seen in the town, no man seemingly, not even a cabdriver or a 
waiter, ever settling there until he is already a wreck. (This is 


» Cassandra’s account of the place.) So far as the classes, as apart from 


the masses, are concerned, the whole community is made up practically 
of women and clergymen, the women of course being to the clergymen 
in the ratio of hundreds to one. Were a Female Suffrage Bill to 
become law, let it be framed on what lines it might, the Parliamentary 
register would, for practical purposes, be a list of women’s names. 
The constituency would be essentially a feminine constituency; there, 
at any rate, votes for women would, to all intents and purposes, mean 
Votes for women alone. Foras women are in the overwhelming 
majority, they would be able to elect whomsoever they chose to be the 
nu M.P., without ever a vote from a man. All political power 
mer ae be in their hands, so far as this constituency is con- 
Vital coe they would have their say with the best in determining 
Now - nu of Imperial policy. dg 

© the sa Women in this town are of course widows and spinsters 

ost part, and they are nearly all of them in straitened 


cire 
stances; for the place is much too dull for the wealthy to 


âme i Life is for 
Mo ging. 
ian of the truggle tomake 


en 
Heta @ 


hat int 
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gallery, no theatre worth mentioning ; and th 
the year hardly half a dozen concerts or lec 
summer garden parties, and in winter after 
amusements, beyond novel-reading and dj 
ladies who live there can count upon. For even | 
of hostesses would never dream of giving either a dance oo ii 
wwing to the scarcity of men. And at the sr e Oa di 
the scarcity makes itself felt most depressingly, ene and ey | 
clergy are held in high esteem ; for were they not ther e Wo | 
would be a total lack. And held in high esteem the i the scarii | 
They are the centre around which the whole social ie FU QUE à 
revolves, the source of whatever gives zest to social the tov, | 
Quite a fair section of those who live there ar La bercomy. | 
j A e practically dépend | 
on them for their recreations. For, no matter how meanly w K. 
may think of men, they find even teas more cheering when ree | 
than when feminine pur et simple. Bh 
Nor is it only for their recreations that those who live in this toy, T 
are dependent on the clergy. Although many women in this o j 
day scoff at men, the average woman still turns more readily toa ma l 
than to another woman, when in need of help. For she takes itie | 
granted that, even though he may have no more brains than the othe i 
woman, he has more experience in the practical affairs of life, andi | 
therefore able to help more effectually. And the average woman, wha | 
a widow or spinster, is as a rule very often in need of help, in nedd J 
advice and sympathy, even if of nothing more substantial ; especially} 
she be, as she so often is alleinstehend, as the Germans say—alow | 
standing. She must have some one to whom she can tum wh 
difficulties arise, when her neighbour is trying to encroach oni j 
rights, or her landlord is becoming extortionate, when the shares de | 
holds are going down in value, or some other investment she has male . 
threatens to turn out badly. She might, of course, consult a lagh à 
but then she would have to pay for his advice; and the a | 
woman has a rooted objection to paying for what she can à 1 | 
gratis. She therefore consults her favourite pastor. h this : e 
resort, indeed, she has no alternative; as there is practically ei | 
man for her to consult, excepting perhaps her doctor, whois ass l 
busy. man int 
Besides, her pastor is her official advice-giver, the e jis! 
whole world, perhaps, to whom she has a right to app i to tak? 
duty as her pastor to give her advice, whenever she ‘ 
counsel with him ; it is part of his regular business to Epa 
and try to shield her from harm. And the overwhelmiio, 
of the clergy do their duty in this respect quite nobly- Fe 
In this health-resort there are undoubtedly many, he d 
who owe much of their interest in life to the clergy * things 
pastor pays them a visit is their red-letter day, if fon Aaa ; 


oe are ing 
tures in th 
noon teas 


ta | 
nderg, | 
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a waft from the outside world, the masculine world, 
They are very lonely, many of them, very weary, 
d; and his conversation is at least a change for them, 
athy is a real consolation. The mere fact of 


hen ca 
wey mel pore 
or kindly symp 


while eit from a well-educated man of socialstanding, one who can 
ee Peat what is going on beyond the end of the road, who knows 
the 


t st happenings, and has perhaps read a new book, is in itself 
the late for them as well as a pleasure. What, then, could be more 
i than that they should enjoy a chat with hin? What more 
natura han that, if such be their bent of mind, they should put him 


an event 


ural t ; : 
nat edestal, listen to him as to an oracle, and—well—as soon think of 
ee doing anything without appealing to him for advice, or of 


flying as of î E 1 à St : 
not accepting his advice when given ¢ t is no fault of his nor yet of 
theirs that it should be thus, pitiable and regrettable though it may 
be, And as things are 1t1s a matter of no great importance to anyone 
but to him and themselves that it is thus. If women had the right to 
vote, however, it would of course be otherwise; for then his advice 
yould be the all-important factor in deciding how they would vote. In 
that constituency no candidate whom the clergy opposed would have 
any chance of being returned to Parliament ; any candidate whom they 
chose to support would forthwith be elected. It is they, and they 
alone, in fact, who would determine the result of the election. 
Cassandra, who had gone there in search of proof that the Radical 
doctor was right in his contention that it would be well if a Female 
Sufirage bill were passed, soon shook the dust of this town from off her 
feet, and went away feeling that in going there at all she had wasted 
her time. For, so far as the constituency of which it forms a great 
part is concerned, it would evidently not be well, unless indeed it were 
Well that political power should be in clerical hands. And this she 
a not prepared to admit. She found comfort, however, in the 
i ? ea that there could not be many towns where the same state of 
sie as prevailed there. She therefore decided to con- 
der search, and betook herself to another seaside health-resort. 
oe ee town is nearer to London than the first, a fact which 
lack of ae aps for its being so much more worldly. There 1s ne 
wherewith ee there, for those at least who have the pare 
ave the oa pay for them; and many of those who are n 
Wealthy, ie as the place is a favourite resort of the wealthy. ee 
the comes ver, go there for the most part only as sojourners, W e 
the needy make up the bulk of the resident population, 
think oa of the leisured class. And they there, as elsewhere, must 
This € before buying theatre tickets, or even books. 


Athous 
igen BOE s 


health-resort also is essentially a widow-and-spinster town, = 
There are men there, 1D we ieee 


aa al 


cut dirt 
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much too old to play the sympathetic helpful friend 
means all decrepit. Still, although men there are, they » they 
hopelessly in the minority. There are a good 80 
males in the town, taking the population as a whole sand th Ste | 
at least two female voters to every male under any F r maling | 
law not framed on Universal Sufirage lines—considerahh a 
a law framed on Shackleton lines. Thus there, too i More a 
votes, all political power would þe in their hands; a he M | 
they would, sweep all before them at a General Election A codi ij i 
too, very many of them are alone-standing, more or les a ther, | 
on the clergy for their recreations, with no one practical eo | 
clergy to appeal to for guidance or advice. There, howe a 
meaning must be given to the word : clergy’ than in the He | 
health-resort. s 
In the first health-resort our Cassandra visited, under clergy ms f 
be understood only clergymen of the English Church: for ae the | 
alone who, if women had votes, would have to be reckoned En 
politically, the town being ‘ churchy’ in the extreme. In the second, ia 


J ate 
ey are of cou b 


00 more fe qi 4 


ta f 
tite | 
wi 


conformist ministers as well, of course, as Catholic priests. When de | | 
arrived there, indeed, there was, as it chanced, one Nonconfomit | 
minister who wielded more influence than any half-dozen Anglias ff 2 
put together. And his special hunting-ground lay, it must be note, À 
among the resident well-to-do, alone-standing women, the woma | ; 
who, under any Female Suffrage law, must necessarily have vote | 
For he was not only clever and eloquent, but emotional. Ladis t | l 
all denominations therefore flocked to hear him gladly. They s l 
under him,’ as the saying is: they drank in his words, adopted 5 
views, and pinned all their faith to him. He could make them fo à 
just what he would; for he held them in the hollow of his ee A 1 
seemed, and could sway them as he chose. He could, un 3 À ni 
course, have secured their votes for whom he wished, had me 
votes. And he was—perhaps he still is—a keen ports at bi 
held strongly that it was the bounden duty of a pastor ae ich be 
flock voted straight—‘ straight’ meaning for the party a 
belonged. tr hp 

ein this town, too, Cassandra soon departed sorrow TT s ; | 
knew that the proof of which she was in search was e pev H” 
there. ‘Why, ata word from him they would vote for À 
self was the thought in her mind as she went. 

As a sort of forlorn hope she then betook hers 
resort, one that is a large and important town. o frst an 
the same state of things prevailed, she found, as 1” t 
only on a larger scale. There are some 20,000 standing: 
males there, and many of the females are alone: | 


elf to 2 a ses 
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E gto which of them she would, indeed, she always found, so far as the 
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‘AND 
y} oA 4 
1 
li ` of them belong, however, to the comfortable class, the 
fait sect! sealskin coats, own their own bath-chairs, and have 
A ka And these are, naturally enough, not so 


dss ainners every day. Ara , 
veco EE n the clergy either for companionship or advice as their 
depend en? 3 Among them, indeed, expounders of Christian Science 
porer S15" ant yole as advice-givers; and so do expounders of 
play 82 Mr ith-healing, and spiritualism. It is quite possible, indeed, 
hy, has a few followers there even to-day, and also 
jer Prince. Still, there, as elsewhere, the average alone-standing 
prothe oks for guidance to her pastor, her clergyman, priest or 
e case may be, when troubled in her mind or perplexed. 
nd it i8 the average woman, it must be remembered, who under 
“nel Suffrage would turn elections. ; 4 

When she had said good-bye to this town, Cassandra turned her 
d, and took to staying m such places as Leamington Spa 
dge Wells. In the first she visited—it was neither Tunbridge 
Wells nor yet Leamington—there were nearly 9000 more females than 
es; in the second 6000, and in the third close upon 10,000. Let her 


steps inlan 


residents were concerned, the same state of things, always found women 
as plentiful as swallows in summer, and men as scarce as—— Why, 


| insome towns it seemed to her as if she could almost count them on her 
| fingers and her toes, such of them, at any rate, as were laymen. In 
| every inland health-resort in the kingdom, so far as she could judge, 


f women under a Female Suffrage law would literally swamp the 
| electorate. There, as in every seaside resort, they would be able to 
| retum to Parliament whom they chose. And there, too, as by the sea, 
| most of the women are alone-standing, many of them—very many— 


| wh 


|, Tore or less under clerical influence, prone to adopt as their own the 
j Pmons of their spiritual advisers, and do what these advisers tell 


them § . Are 
me do. So at least Cassandra felt sure after sojourning among 


€ Was, of for them by some man.’ 
tex course, speaking of the average alone-standing woman 
Pressed herself in these terms ; for she would have held it as 
“ny that, even in health-resorts, there are women who both 
Yo, 1x 7e about politics, and choose for themselves their party 
=No. 409 ara 
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colours. According to her, however, the average w 
more interested in what her neighbours are doing thar om 
place in Parliament. Imperial affairs are for he a 
leth ; while as for foreign affairs, nothing would r veriest y 4 
chance to give them a thought. She does not even Le N 
unless of the Daily Mirror type. Why should she, indeed wi | 
where men are scarcest, she can always find a pastor op a Mea | 
tell her what, as he thinks, she ought to know, and make alle Dune fi 
And so long as she has not a vote there is no reason at A | 
should read newspapers, unless such be her taste, Cassandra 
no reason why she should worry herself about the affair 
For a woman may be very intelligent, very charming ; 
many virtues and many talents ; she may do her duty admirably E. 
model daughter, wife, mother, and friend, and yet not ve wil F 
in her head as to whether Canada is, or is not, a British poses | 
But if such a woman had a vote ! | 


an ising 
Whatis 


A 


mainta | 
8 of the TA 
she maybe fn à 


‘Think of having on the Parliamentary registers thousands 2 
thousands of these women who do not care.a whit for politi’ | 
Cassandra exclaimed, after a long visit to one health-resort. Wh, | 
votes for women here would just mean votes by the score fort 


twos and threes for charlatans and cranks.’ 


This she declared not light-heartedly, but in all seriousness, my? | 
all sadness ; for she honestly wished to be able to turn her it, 
become a Suffragist, if she could with a clear conscience. m i 
she was really distressed when, as sometimes happened, she be fi 
ladies at afternoon teas confess with a laugh that they did a d 
their heads with public affairs, and never read a book onle 
novel. This is why she was more distressed still, and Er sot | 
when—and this also sometimes happened—these same b e ‘| 
with their sisters, cousins, and aunts, began talking as ifa TA r wy 
man was worth any dozen foreigners when it came Woe they a 
gravely arguing, on the strength perhaps of something ot 
heard in a sermon, that it was sheer waste to build Ds ee | 
the age of universal peace was at hand; and positivey 
think of forcing men to learn how to fight. 

As she listened to them she felt quite appalled 
heedlessness, at their lack of all sense of responsi oudn 
doctor could hear them,’ she often thought; ‘ why, taeY 
hair stand stra ight on end.’ 

By this time she had almost lost any hope she 
finding what she had set out to find ; still, as 2 ae went 
felt that she must go on with her quest. She ta aJ’ Londo? 
two cathedral cities, three country towns, & 8° AG 
and a West-end district in London town. And m 


smes at 
BY mee oi? 
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on were in the overwhelming majority—in the West-end 
pact aco were nearly 40,000 more females than tales : 
district jority of the alone-standing women were, as she soon dis- 
and the m z or less clerical, in the wider meaning of the term, were 
covered: és under the influence of some clergyman, minister, or priest, 
more ae of theosophy, Christian science, spiritualism, or some other 


somet Then her heart failed her, and she brought her search to an 
‘im. with it would indeed be waste of time, she held. For 


, fo go ON 
oe ie not exist cannot be found ; and she was at length firmly 
wha ri 


reed that no proof could exist that the doctor was right—because 
Neale of fact he was wrong—when he argued that it would be for 
et of the nation that women should have votes. Any doubts 
a may ever have had on this subject were gone, thanks to what she 
‘| iad seen and heard while on her travels. 
= Thisshe told us in forcible terms when, on her return, we—a litile 
| company of some half-dozen—met together to hear what her experi- 
í ences had been. À 


E M" ‘Ttcannot be for the benefit of the nation to have a strong Clerical 
Ti | | party, she declared, as she ended her tale; ‘and when women have 
a | votes a strong Clerical party there will be. If you do not see that for 
cha | yourselves, your eyes must indeed be holden.’ 


_ She glanced at us each in turn as she spoke, as if challenging us to 
» cntradict her. “It is all very well to talk of our eyes being holden, 


aj, f th 3 ; ; RA 

oto e OF the half-dozen retorted promptly ; ‘ but if, as you maintain, 
aes for women mean clerical rule, how is it that so many men who are 
otal miclerical, bent on keeping the parson out of politics at any cost, 


trot | | n Supporters of the Shackleton bill, the most dangerous of all 
beet | me to you? Are their eyes holden ?’ 
tobh M a nge, I admit, that so many men who really ought to know 
: ‘should be, as they undoubtedly are, in favour of Female Suffrage’ 
Brel f ee replied, rather disconsolately. ‘ Most of them, though, you 
je; f E a if they are not working men, are “intellectuals ? as —— and 
pad OO J ‘and > D Le distinguished politician and the Radical doctor), 
das aes such men do not know the average provincial middle- 
D norant of EET: They have no idea how narrow she is—how 
D lbs What is going on in the world ; how completely she is in the 
| ‘te He Spiritual adviser. On the contrary, they take it for granted 
incline ones own women-folk often are, well-educated, intelligent, 
therefore rA mentally independent as well as alert. They 
i a aps, if i i she ought in fairness to have a vote; as she ought, 
sh i change th >y Were what they think she is. But they would 
a on Y firm ee minds were they to spend an hour in her company. 
a wate city chef that half a dozen tea-parties in any health-resort, 
4 tive the 4 or Country town in the kingdom would be quite enough 
“tatnchest male supporter of votes for women info the 
KK2 
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anti-vote camp ; always supposing, of course, that he 
admirer of Lord on Was not an 

She paused for a moment ; whereupon the youn 
her sharply, ‘Why did you go only to health-resorts and Sa 
among middle-class women, and not to industrial tow. SUCH plu À 
very unfair, it seems to me, not to go also among VO Li, 

‘Why should I go among working women, when there acum 
of their having votes?’ Cassandra retorted loftil a thay | 
towns are the very places where votes might, renee Indu. 
women without danger to the State ; for women who spen J i i 
mills and factories are not clerical, whatever else they ma e vE 
it is only under Universal Suffrage that they would haye ee Be | | 
when middle-class women are enfranchised, they will see to it i a 
Universal Suffrage bill is passed. It is primarily for the enfranchismes | 
of well-to-do women that the suflragists are now clamouring, ye | 
remember. Middle-class widows and spinsters are to be the ine \ 
have votes. And if they are the first, they will also be the last forma 
a long year ; of that you may be sure. A Clerical party would be uti {| 
no temptation here to dub itself Christian Socialist, and hoist thea | 
round equality flag; for its strength would be in the classes, t | 
middle-classes, not the masses. Universal Sufirage is beyond the nn | 
of practical politics in this our day ; otherwise I should, of course, hit | 
gone to Manchester and Leeds.’ | 

We all knew that if we had anything more to say we must si 
quickly, for the meeting had already lasted for hours. One oE 
therefore remarked in all haste, ‘I don’t quite see what bami ja 
Clerical party would do, even if we had one. ? 

Cassandra looked positively shocked. She had, as it cha | 
something of the inner working of a Clerical party in another land, § i 
she related to us what she had seen. ald be t 

‘Yes; but you forget that a Clerical party here W0 A A 
different from what it is there,’ she was told in reply. ° There t 2 
who meddle in politics and turn elections are all of one ae vi 
whereas here, on your own showing, they would be of many en 
tions. You club together as clergy—you must, indeed, to D nt! 
your case—not only Anglicans and Roman Catholics, bu op the m 
and Congregationalists, Wesleyans and Baptists, a she a 
diverse political views. Thus, even if they had ve a go thet J 
give away, these votes would not all go here, as the} a 
strengthen the same political party.’ : + th 

This she ta FR though, the while the 
share of women’s votes would always go 

> ; : sly Clerici, 
would be neither Liberal nor Tory, but primarily c 
mongrel Clerical perhaps. She admitted also, a = 
that the typical cleric, whether of church or che an 
sort of man here from the typical cleric in that othet i 


gest among ite H 


EST AA SI, 


y Vs en 
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CA 
ef 1! aite enthusiastic, indeed, as she spoke of the typical 
ecame i> his noble qualities, his patience, kindliness and high 
. and of the splendid work he is doing in the world, 
sis j a a fine fellow as that, the more votes he has the better, 
ef he 18 SUC" 7. 
Du, one interposed. ae P aan : 
? som so, do you? Well, I don’t, she replied emphatically, 
very fine fellow and yet a very dangerous political 
You will none of you deny, I suppose, that, if it 


s a nation political power must be in the hands 


g rely; GE 
su You think 


; 4 man may boe vax 
yide, ib seems to me. 
ey, well with us a 


ay we : : ; 
is to be ae Aw clear-headed and far-sighted, as well as keen-witted ; 
of those discretion, and sound common-sense, together 


æ judgment, 
cho have J Ser |. e 5 5 n ot] $ y re 
oh wide sympathies ; of those who are practical, who can weigh pros 
| A í 


ons and decide a question on its merits, who know, too, what is 
md pE E the world and are in touch with their fellows. Now, 
Pa, do you believe that the average young clergyman, priest, or 
sinister 18 more clear-headed and far-sighted than the average lay- 
Has he a sounder judgment, wider sympathies ? Does he 


2 
man E . . . . 
he ways of the world, or is he more in touch with his 


nM 10 more of tl 


e un f fellows ? ” | 

the: | We hung our heads, for not one among us could truthfully answer 
3, yes? 

en ff “Tt is no good your talking about bishops and deans and great 
e, hae | theologians, she continued, in reply to an interruption. ‘Even if they 


| aestatesmen, every one of them, it has nothing to do with the matter. 
Ibis not they who, if women had votes, would wield most political 
i influence; for they have not the time, even if they had the patience, to 
H fequent tea parties, and act as official advisers to the alone-standing. 
li 18 the younger men, you may be sure, who would have most votes : 
the junior minister who is eloquent and perhaps sentimental, not his 
“mor who is solid and learned ; the sympathetic curate, or the young 
Bia a, r os r ni CRAN visiting, not the elderly an ae 
Lie vouno ee Dn his district may be well organised. Jus 
I tua S ministers and clergymen whom you know, the young 


patit | ol, 
ai | Don Do they impress you as being the oe ee 
ke Fin this our d y the score might be given safely ? Vole y i : 
tem D wish to a BY: When the talk is all of One Man One Vote: 0 y ou 
en | atly, Te a General Election into a farce ? ? she demanded in g- 
ott! f for it ig t Soon would be a farce, I can tell you, if women had oe ; 
et” À Yonne e clergy—the irresponsible section of the clergy, too, the 
tin a emotional—who would turn the balance. There are nearly a 


f lnemp > @ quarter more females than males in the land, you En 
that Twenty years hence it may be different ; P an 

Dass à it will she added after a pause; ‘ but, for the time me: 
“that je ‘male Suffrage bill would be sheer madness. Tf you don 

Cag 1S because you won't ! ? 


an : 
La was already at the door, and there was still one question 
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which I felt strongly ought to be asked. N 
both hands, therefore, I called out, ‘ But Courage v 
themselves ?—the thousands and thois PN ou the mti 
spinsters who, as you say, don’t care a whit for politi Widoys i 
if they had votes, just give them to the clergy? ea Fo | 
dition rather appalling ? a theire | 
‘It is very appalling,’ was her answer. 
‘Then might it not be a good thing for the 
they had votes?’ I inquired timidly. ‘ Might wi 
interests beyond themselves and their own concerns? a 
not arouse in them a feeling of responsibility, a sense of A : 
they owe to their country, and thus turn them into Es 
citizens ?’ Yd 
‘ Of course it might—in twenty years,’ she replied grimly, 
"Meanwhile England might go to the dogs and the Empe ei 
it. If it comes to a choice between what is good for alone-standis | 
women and what is good for the whole nation, it is not the natin, M 
surely, that ought to be sacrificed.’ fi 
She went on her way, wailing mournfully because of theel | 
days that she saw ahead. : 
Now Cassandra is, as I have remarked before, an indiser | 


woman : she says what other folk think, perhaps, but leave w | 
said. She is also prone to wax dogmatic, and, what is even wors, | 
depressing. Still she means well, and what she says she honeth | 
believes. She has not a doubt in her mind but that, when women | 
have votes, many of them—very many—will vote just as the clergy | 
tell them to vote; with the result that we shall soon have in out | 
midst a strong Clerical party. Whether in this she is right a | 
wrong, it is not for me to decide; for I am a mere outail ar 
who knows nothing of the pros and cons of the Voter ai r | 
question. Nor is it for me to decide whether a M f 
would be a blessing to us all, or as she holds, a curse. 2? 


À f ; CRAN ticIse. 
is to report, not weigh in the balance, to chronicle, not onti 


y | 


m, the k: 
E Mselve i 


ta À 


PA I er ey 


pe a Er gr ES pin a E le J 
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COMPULSORY SCIENCE 
VERSUS 
COMPULSORY GREEK 
à Jysetting down some thoughts as to what should be the place of the 


study of Nature—the Natural Sciences—in our Schools and Uni- 


versities, I desire to begin by making what provision I can against 


ihe misunderstanding and misrepresentation with which all 
i attempts at the advocacy of the opinions on this subject which I, in 


ommon with many others, hold, are met by those—happily a 


the present condition of education in our great schools. 
In the first place, let me say that I am well aware that, so far as 


yor, | the system of school education which I consider to be bad and 
| harmful is concerned, the teachers who work under it, whether 


“isistant-masters or head-masters, are as much its victims as are 


their pupils, and have less responsibility for it than have the parents 
of the youths subjected to it or than have the statesmen who have 
ueglected higher education whilst legislating for primary schools. 


R 7, : . p 4 . 
À Weare all in this matter, as in so many others, suffering from the 


a nae the head-boy 
. Man à a : 
Be y, d Greek curriculum, and the whole condition was m MY 


a \ ‘orance, apathy, and immobility of past generations of those who 
w | 
AUS | 


Fi allowed to control great matters which concern the State. 
subj Seems also necessary to say that I do not approach this 
„lect as an outsider. The system of school education to which I 


0 } A , 
1 an r that which prevailed in the public school—St. Paul’s— 
f limi attended for six years as a boy. The curriculum was 


limit, 2 
ed to Latin, Greek, and a little mathematics and less French. 


as > of subjects was objectionable and the teaching of them 
the syst perfunctory as it possibly could be. My condemnation 
Ystem is not due to any failure on my part to fall in with it. 
and prize-winner in successive classes of the 


ast] 3 
hat tye liorated by the fact that St. Paul’s was a day school 


[ the sch, ad leisure to pursue other studies at home, not included 

| : tam fe Programme. f 

nm Son er especially anxious to guard against an unwarranted 
Which I have encountered when advocating the alter- 


499 
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ation of the present system of education in the or 
and in the preliminary subjects of study cs d X 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge, in such a way a b 
proportion of the pupil’s time shall be devoted t a Consider | 
various branches of Natural Science que Stud h 
; > Natural $ —namely, the asep ME 
I do not desire that a training and exercise in lit T ion 
era Ure a a 


history and languages should also be an integral iy 

= i Ore. a 

school education. Such an assumption is due to oe Of Pub | 
; com 


plete ni | 
do notei, 

€ educati 
ession of 

nt, injuria: | 


apprehension. I should wish it to be quite clear that] 
to see Natural Science take exclusive possession of th 
field. The claim to exclusive or predominant poss 
educational field for any one subject is, in my judgme 
yet it has been and is still put forward on behalf of the very, | 
considered instruction in Latin and Greek which is now sling 3 
occupy most of the time and attention of teachers and pupils i +) 
great schools. It is, in my opinion, a preposterous claim, Ie | 
quite unable to admit that there is any difficulty in assigning; a 
reasonable amount of time and care to the subjects included unde i 
the term ‘ Natural Science,’ as well as a reasonable amount of tine | 
to ancient and modern literature and languages and mathematis | 

_Let me, after these statements intended to prevent misappe | 
hension and misrepresentation, proceed to state what appesi | 
me to be wrong with the system at work in the great public schots | 
of this country, for it is with these that my criticisms are ciel | 
concerned. The main source of the evil appears to me to be that | 
is a system which is a mere undesigned survival of antiquit 
methods and subjects—a system which has never been considéré 
and has not been adopted, after any intelligent examination of th 
purpose in hand. It isa system largely due to the very natural 
pardonable desire of schoolmasters to avoid change and to mii 
their own work as casy and as profitable as possible. | poil 
counted for by the desire of well-to-do parents that their sonss A 
go to schools frequented by youths of a superior social d 
desire being unchecked by any anxiety as to whether a rs ae 
system of education and instruction is pursued m the 
school. at schot" 

While the parents of the boys who are sent to ow ac! 
are thus apathetic, there is no recognised criticism of se mt 
by any independent authority. Our universities see phe a0" 
as to be constitutionally unable to exercise any contio. lige 
of the convocation or congregation of M.A.s 1s not ant 
effective body for such a purpose. So far as the 
themselves with the doings of schoolmasters, 
merely a congregation of actual, future, OT past s¢ ac 
sensitive and capable of judging in the matter than te 
masters, and have no independent point 0 


f view or mit 


a 
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lied to the schools in this country is the extremely in- 
oly test eof a competition by examination for scholarships in 

subjects. It has been compared by those who think 
; appears in a correspondence in The Times, last 
fo steeplechase. Tt is in fact a sort of sport in which 
happy competitors are trained and run for the purpose 
+ the schoolmaster who has trained the largest 
rs, whilst real education and instruction, as well 
future development of the competing boys and the 
-runners,’ are misconceived and neglected. So far 


numbe 
as the health and 


‘ 
erests of non 


Fn the competition amongst schools for success in examination 
T ; pr 
good effect upon the schools, it has more than anything 


having à 8 ate aie a a hee 
else perverted and injured them ; for it has in the most dishearten- 


ing way forced the efforts of able and energetic schoolmasters (such 
as Walker of St. Paul’s) into the bad and mind-destroying methods 
of scholarship-hunting. 

The main question which I desire to raise is whether the right 
choice of subjects for study is made in our public schools, and 
whether it is reasonable and proper, as I shall suggest, to cease 
altogether the cumbrous efforts to teach the Greek language to 
school-boys, and to substitute for it, as a regular and necessary part 
of the curriculum, a well-considered, duly adapted, and skilfully 
designed course of instruction in Natural Science—using that term 
in the most comprehensive sense. 

I think it can be shown that what at one time was the legitimate 
and reasonable aim of a study of Latin and Greek authors can only 
be attained, in the present changed condition of knowledge, by 
giving the hours now misapplied to Greek to such instruction 
in Natural Science as is fitted to the mind of growing youth. The 
older Renaissance of Learning led very rightly to a widespread 
na the ancient stores of knowledge contained in Greek and 
a ee They have served their turn. We still Nee 
far ne ection and interest : but we have entered È = n 
d Ho m a new Renaissance. The whole woud 0 Pe 

onger hee ge has changed during the past century. | a a 
mowledge ae pre etes An mo pen t i ue 
Dlace in San = ature and of our conceptions with TEED 0 HE 
in regard ea as well as of our methods of investan vis 
regard to 4 our surroundings, but in regard to man himsé 
© the study of his history, his language, his art, his know- 
» US schemes of society and government—has taken place. 
oo di must be fully and adequately a 
Not be à ee ic schools. The studies of the old Renaissance A 
Place for ees thrown aside, but they must make AT a 
school. enew. What is valuable in the old must be re ae 
teaching of the old knowledge has become sady 


a > 


. teaching. Though, no doubt, both these conditions 4 
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unreal, perfunctory, slow, and obstructive, as ha 
conduct of a difficult duty is entrusted to mon ona When i 
of it is mistaken for the kernel, the letter for the at lsts, The hy | 
and verbal acrobatics for true learning and sound ne de dente, | 
We can in the future retain some study of ancient de Seip | F 
literature, and even one of the classical languages nama ay | 
—while giving serious attention to the new kno ey, Lat 
Natural Science of our present Renaissance. 
It must be evident to everyone who considers this 
the reform consisting in the suppression of Greek 
and the introduction in its place of Proper teaching of the Natu | 
Sciences, free from cram-work and the shadow of competitive ae ft 
ship examinations, is truly enough like that of putting ney e | 
into old bottles. The bottles are the present school methods al | 
organisation; and itis not to be wondered at that there me | 
people who declare that one must not introduce the new Wine cf a 
Natural Science in large and effective quantity into the existing 
schools—because the bottles would burst if one did so. I quk M 
accept this view. I do not desire that the bottles shall burst; and, f 
without attempting to discuss the matter in detail, I will indicate M 
how I would mend or reconstitute these old bottles so that ther \ 
would not burst. 
T will put my suggestions briefly and baldly : | 
(1) All great public schools should be day schools, not bom: i 
ing schools. No master engaged in teaching in the school shoud M 
be allowed to keep a boarding house, or be paid for his work as teacher M 
by profits obtained as a boarding-house keeper. All arrangements ] 
for the boarding of such pupils as do not reside with their z 11 
should be independent of the authorities of the school. Asa ‘ i 
it is of great value to a boy to have the benefit of home sane 
ings while attending school, and (in the case of the who | 
boy or the boys of a family should be provided with a suitable SM 
or work-room at home. as wil 
(2) The teachers in schools should be paid such one a 
make the profession of ‘schoolmaster’ attractive to the raf oe 
even ʻo exceptionally able men. They should be Fa yot f 
‘ teachers’ not ‘dames.’ They should be experts not o ) 


Wledye, ~h | | 


Matter thy, | 
Srammar in schol, | 


: art d | 
knowledge of the subject which they teach, but also x ait 
s ig g male 
fulfilled at the present day, yet I think all will agree thee eds 
of chance, and that the teacher is not well enough pale 
often to use up his strength as a house-master, and 
exist of making sure that the most capable teachers sh 
to teach in our great public schools. Too often, I am 


à ine who € 
schoolmaster is no teacher at all, but a mere machine 
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(itl ees : : 3 
mi learnt or an exercise written, and punishes inaccuracy, 
p lesson § ‘teaches.’ It seems to me that whilst men of the special 
put neve quired might be employed to train boys in gaining certain 
capacity p such as languages, the elements of mathematics and 
nogut?” a ments or keys of knowledge (what I shall speak of later 
jar ine lies? }—men of the highest quality as approved and 


pjects as history, literature and the various branches of science 
cn i J would call ‘ final studies ° )—men who would proceed on no 
Pn dzied lines laid down in hackneyed school-books, but who 
eld use their own judgment and personal quality in order to com- 
mand the interest of their pupils and lead them to the development 
of thought and understanding. As a school-boy at a London public 
day school, where I was never taught by anyone, I was able to attend 
lectures, out of school, by great teachers such as Huxley, Owen, 
Tyndall, and Hoffmann the chemist. No doubt there are some teachers 
as great as they in some of our great schools. It seems to me that 
asa definite system such men, and such men only, ought to be employed 
in our great schools to give regular teaching in all larger subjects which 
are not merely keys or instruments to knowledge. They should be 
employed as non-resident masters or professors. I attended in 1864 
six evening lectures on ‘ Modern Chemistry ’ given by Hoffmann and 
published afterwards by him as a little book. They were the best 
teaching I ever listened to. I do not see why twelve such lectures a 
term (only one a week ! }—thirty-six in the year—should not be given 
by such men as Hoffmann in every great school, and similar lectures, 
in similar amount, by other equally able teachers on experimental 
phy sies, on natural history, geology, biology and physiology—while 
Practical work in connexion with the lectures might be carried on by 
their assistants, 
mou such teaching would involve large expenditure, ie Kee 
eat i unds could be found by existing endowments a ki 
rch shoul À tender it accessible to the sons of poorer men: E he 
ne made to pay far more largely for good a Bs A 
Present = from boarding-house accommodation than they ae 
teat publi he increased expenditure on efficient e in t 
More exc] ¢ schools should not, by any means, lead to their yess 
the co usively the possession of the rich. It is of great imp 
of atten mmunity that rich and poor should have equal opporvint y 
ng schools in which the best teachers and the best methods 


are e 
I have indicated the 


mploveg. 
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tegt DE that we could change in the way 
and were free to put 

ould we put there ? 


ito it oe : antiquated public school frame-work, 
What, i ae Wine was considered best, what shi ee A 
ed from the domination of tradition and prejudice, ut pea 
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we teach in a public school for boys taking the ful] 
and perhaps going on afterwards to the Universit 
much misused term. One commonly hears it sa 
man has had no education, whereas in reality eve 
educated in thousands of ways, and as an absolute r 
By ‘Education’ people commonly mean what : 
‘good’ as opposed to ‘bad’ or ‘defective’ educati Aider ty, f 
generally restrict it to that small part of education w mad vey | 
schools and colleges. Some animals are more ‘ educab] 7 carie oni 
and man is by far the most educable of all anual a Other, 
his great and special distinction. The results of eos, 18 Indeed { 
transmitted by physiological heredity. Every indii he | 
to commence its education on a blank sheet. But man ha omn tas 
for himself a perfectly gigantic and over-powering p ‘oo | 
of physical envelope of customs, taboos, traditions, laws and e | 
which, though not transmitted to a new individual at birth as a 
his structure, is yet a heritage, since it has accumulated and ie a 
treasured as oral or written, painted or printed record from pe 
historic times to our own day. It is this tremendous heritage by 4 
means of which man is educated. This heritage is put into his pose- f 
sion by gesture or by word—spoken, written or printed—by law, by _| 
the training given in the nursery and school, and by the experienced | 
life. Though new generations do not inherit physiologically—in ite f 
substance of the brain—the results of education, the individuals do 
not start with an equal chance even if we leave out of account the ff 
circumstances of race, nationality, and social advantage. Individus | 
vary very largely in the capacity for being educated—what we al | 
“ educability.’ | 
It is the business of the ‘ educator’ to ascertain the various deg M! 
and kinds of ‘ educability ? in the young, and to adapt the course o | 
education administered to them to their varying aptitudes. Its 
above all one of the most solemn and tremendous duties of the adult l 
members of a community to enable the young to enter upon te 7 
heritage open to them by well-considered education—to ass im 
the experience of all past generations of men, to enjoy it andia oo 
use of it. When one realises this great fact, it becomes cleat ay | 
well-educated man is he who has been enabled most fully to LE e À 
the accumulated inheritance of human knowledge and area | 
those long results of time—so as to enter on manhood aS a ad, 
all the ages, equipped for the acquirement of every horma ad. 
science. He need have no over-burdened memory, nor the dhidi | 
one-sided intelligence of the book-worm. But he mus 


est co 
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lecessity 
they co 


t be PE 
with the key to every chamber of the treasure-house ae 85 
of such wide training and experience as to give him a ge 
extent and limitations of his own capacities, and @ know a 
directions in which he can most happily employ them. 
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J _ and remains, however much we consider and examine the 
pis oD most astounding fact that what is considered by 


tan ces, 


crus ae people to be a ‘ good education ’ should have become, in 
se 


many à centuries and in this English land of ours, so narrow and 
the last ae as it is. It is interesting to trace the history of that 
ervers & and valuable as a contribution to the understanding of 
aia 3 Those who at this moment over-burden and stifle the 
human T nd of youth with what is called ‘compulsory Greek’ 
develop as their reason and excuse, a great reverence for the art and 
e of the ancient inhabitants of Hellas. One may therefore 
Ey ask: ‘Do they follow in regard to school and University educa- 
Be He example or the precepts of the great Greek teachers? Do 
they attempt to consider how the Greek himself was educated?’ It 
is flagrantly the case that they do not do anything of the sort. The 
ancient Greeks were not educated at school by attempts to study 
more ancient Egyptian hieroglyphics or Assyrian cuneiform text. 
They read and learnt to recite and to criticise the writings of their 
own poets, philosophers and orators: they learnt geometry, music 
astronomy and natural history—the natural sciences of their day. 
And they attained to a very definite conception of the purpose and 
value of school education. Let me quote one of their writers on this 
subject. He says: 


‘An educational course of study should have as its aim one or the other of 
two distinct degrees of proficiency in the acquirement of the various branches 
of knowledge or science. The first is the more thorough and special knowledge 
of the man who desires to take part himself in the advancement of a branch of 
science, to become in fact a professor or an expert. The second is, on the other 
hand, the more limited degree of knowledge which should be attained as a 
feature of a general education. A well-educated man should be able to form, 
with confidence, a judgment as to the goodness or badness of the methods and 
eae made use of by a professor or expert who is expounding new views 
che oies In fact to be able to do this is the test of being well- 
is to a Ma be what is sometimes called “a man of universal education 

ene this ability not in one special subject only but in all or nearly al 
attain = of knowledge. It is of course possible and more usual for a man to 
© this competence in one branch of knowledge without having it in all. 


ae words, which I think could hardly be improved upon at the 
anti ee are a translation of the words of the greatest man a 

teasa a  Aristotle of Stagira—and form part of his preface ae 
and a On the Parts of Animals.’ These words find noe y: 
Cove à Etre performances of the ancient Greeks in see Ae 
and in the production of great and delightful works of ar 
29 Counter-part, in the modern advocates of compulsory Greek. 


fe the other hand, the ‘ Greek spirit,’ of which these advocates merely 
r present phase of 


the self-reliant, hopeful and 


» 1§ s ne A 5 

civili Bees is in fact re-born and exists In Ou 
on i > 7 

Sober ar R a the splendid creations and 

Usiasm of the men of science 0 


f the nineteenth century- 
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I claim that the true Hellenism is to be fo 
cultivators of Natural Science and not in 
by the united pedagogues of Europe. 
man master would have, were they able Ril 
contempt for the oriental self-abasement before them eying h | 
compulsionists. The words of Aristotle indicate that bet q 
consider an incomplete instruction in the grammar of 5 
to be a part of a good education. And wek 
various subjects written by him which have 
nothing of the kind was taught by him or y 
of school education. How is it that, almo 
other Greek teachers have been in succeedin 
ment of Western Europe, his method an 
education have been during the last two 
disregarded and opposed ? How is it tha 
spectacle of leading teachers in our pub 
declaring the wisdom of the ancient Gree | 
valuable, and yet, contrary to Greek precept, sacrificing the lis ) 
opportunity of hundreds of our best class of boys in a hopeless struge | 
with Greek grammar, in order that one per cent. may become Greek | 
scholars, and be able to read the actual words of Greek writers inste M 
of the excellent and sufficient translations of them which we now have i 
How is it that the teachings and spirit of the ancients ae | 
utterly disregarded by those who profess to admire them, and thata | 
mere botch of the rudiments of the Greek language is all that most J 
school-boys acquire after years of the approved but incapable teaching 
of ‘ Greek’ to which they are subjected ? a. 
The answer is not far to seek. What we call ‘ a classical education P 
originated in the genuine attempt to impart a purely utilitarian na g 
ledge of the Latin language for the purpose of reading the only boo : 
any value which existed in the earlier Christian period of a a 
civilisation. In the early Middle Ages, Latin was acquired as ti y wd 
to or means of reading the Vulgate and the Liturgy, the 1 nthe 
Saints and the works of the Early Fathers of the Church. La if sE 
Middle Ages a new value was found in the Latin tongue. Gres qe | 
on science of all kinds had been written in it and in it Pai inte | 
fore the purpose of imparting to the youth of the day à = the len | 
Latin tongue became simply this—that he should as 7 dogs | 
translations of parts of the writings of Aristotle, of the P. n a oe | 
other translations and compilations from Arabic se jean de 
then current. Later again we come to ‘the D ew impi 
Renaissance, after which a third and a fourth period. F A of these ™ 
the study of Latin have been recognised. The eat a their bes" 
when men studied the Roman writers, chiefly Cicero, oe 
of form and expression ; the second, a later movement 
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gi . e a 
J o studied for their intellectual and philosophic value. It 


r half of the sixteenth century that men such as Eras- 
as 2 i Colet introduced the study of the Greek language—with the 

Os ral object as that with which Latin had been studied in 
sane BON" put more especially with that of actually reading Greek 


rly times, TRE 
“ instead of the Latin translations of them. Greek was not a 


sters 


c'es study either in the great schools or the Universities of this 
gener | much later. Indeed, the futile attempt to make it com- 


o v 4 
country unti 


sory in high-grade schools—the invention of that foolish piece of 
SO!) 


wasteful aggression called bs compulsory Greek did not occur 
until we were well launched in the nineteenth century. Latin had in 
very early times acquired the character of the lingua franca of learned 
“ats and the mastery of it was a necessity until a century ago for all 
who would study learned works, and, indeed, itis used to-day, although 
in a diminished degree, as a medium of publication. 

But this plain and honest reason for the acquirement of Latin 
does not exist, and never has existed in the case of Greek. The 
schoolmasters who for centuries of well-established tradition had 
taught with increasing inefficiency that necessary key—the Latin 
tongue—to all their pupils, took it into their heads a hundred years 
ago, just when the whole of classical education was becoming effete, to 
magnify their office by forcing the Greek language on all their pupils. 
And they taught it in the same cumbrous way as that which they had 
arrived at in teaching Latin. For this they had really no justification 
or excuse. The enforcement of Greek was due to sheer ignorance of 
subjects which might have been taught in the place of it, and has never 
been a success. 

A so-called ‘ classical education’ has from time to time been 
defended on the ground that a really gifted teacher, taking a Latin or 
Greek author as his text, can make it the means of imparting to his 
class an immense variety of information in regard to science, history, 
wo and the art of expression. This is the attitude of the old- 

Sis i scholar z who endeavoured to bring universal knowledge to 
bs 4 the elucidation and illustration of his text. There is much to 
pupil ia favour of such a method of imparting knowledge to young 
is p > a exciting their interest in a variety of problems. But there 
ue «° said against it as an exclusive and sole prises It m 
tite to « century or more ago when a great commenta r Te 
omething like universal knowledge; it is no longer @ 80 


Meth, 
Oe because science has vastly progressed and no really adequate 


ows ae the kind could be found. The modern classical master 
d mo 8 own limitations and*does not attempt such t 
ae his range has become narrowed and specialis 


m 5 3 X . 
cesg es compendium of science as it once di 


eaching. More 
d. Sothatitis 


à . 
"Y to have several teachers to take up the vano 


ees 
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universal knowledge which the old scholar attempted 
connexion with his Latin or Greek text. But e Mg 
wonderful teachers to be found as the com 
education demands, there would be no reason why th 
. sya € 3 

take selected books of the English Bible or plays of She wf 
their texts instead of Latin and Greek productions. 2KSDeare {x | 

It is when we consider the serious pretensions of thos 1 
Professor Zielinski of St. Petersburg, advocate the $ 
texts as the peg on which a great scholar and comn 
fragments of every science, art and history, that 
it is that has happened to our school education. 
actually and genuinely taught by the aid of Latin texts 
Roman authors two hundred years ago. Within the Memory of mare 
of us, Aristotle was regularly spoken of at Oxford as ‘ Science i | 
examination paper in Aristotle was the ‘ Science’ paper. Buta ge 
change has occurred since those old days. What has happened is tt, À 
—Aistotle has ceased to be studied as a text-book of science, Alt 
classical authors, once studied as real sources of information, have M 
ceased to be so studied. The natural sciences and even history are 
not studied in those writers. These subjects have passed into new and | 
far advanced developments, but the dear old writers’ books remain, | 
and are still, by mere force of habit and inertia, pounded at, ms J 
translated and explained as though it really mattered what they say. M 
This brings me to the explanation of the antithesis which I have take i 
as the title of this essay— Compulsory Science versus Compulsory | 
Greek.’ It is because the study of Greek was the study of Science- | 
but is no longer so and cannot possibly be made any longer to be Ge 
that Science must be taught independently and of set purpose without 
Greek and instead of Greek, and as a primary and compulsory sus a 
It is because the study of Greek is no longer, as once it was, the E 
of Science, that Greek must cease to be a compulsory subject, and i | 
the acquirement of the Greek language (never successfully ae : 
plished) must no longer even be attempted in schools. aie A 
amount of time thus set free, the un-assigned energy, and Bei | 
mental health thus gained by the extinction of a mn a m i 
tyranny, must be devoted to doing that very work E dassie | 
education, viz. instruction in Science, which the study cee unable | 
at one time performed, but for more than a century has Ty and Bf 
to touch. The various branches of natural science Bk ch og. 
perly take the place of the shrivelled pretence of ls rte © 
science which is called ‘ compulsory Greek. The see pow 
which Greek was originally sought and honoured, died in 
universal and compulsory part of good education, be § 
actual living form. : org 
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e a man, originally encouraged only as a subordinate 
eth ca evement of greater ends, 18 a characteristic feature 
cons Te of human effort. The inferior and accidental stepping- 
in the 18 s to receive the adoration of the crowd, and the kingdom 
stone te which the stepping-stone was meant to lead, is forgotten. 

d, Greek has temporarily taken the place of Science and 
wist be dismissed. Tt is thus that the hall-porter in his gold lace 

oe masqueraded as the lord of the palace, and must now be 
aslo It is thus that the art of stage-dancing has degenerated to 
repress cises in toe-stepping, and that musical compositions and 


Ti . . . 
Be ances are valued not for their beauty, but for their difficulty 
e 


hnical skill. i : : 
Fa advocates of the retention of the curious rudimentary sur- 


vivals of Greek study in our schools make use, in an elusive way, of 
fret one and then another plea in its favour. The chief of them are: 

1) That the Greek language is well adapted for teaching in class 
by unskilled teachers and for examination competition. This needs 
noreply : as a recommendation it is self-condemned.' 

(2) That it is a better training than any other in the use and 
analysis of language. 

My reply is, that it is very doubtful whether it has any such advan- 
tage over English or Latin as to make it worth learning on that 
account. 

(3) That Greek literature contains fine works of poetry and 
philosophy. 
` My reply is, that not one in a thousand who have acquired a little 
Greek reads them except in English translations. 

(4) That the Greek civilisation has an archaeological and anthro- 
pological interest as the starting point of all modern culture. 

My reply is, that translations of Greek writings and actual Greek 
Works of art are ample bases for the appreciation of this interest and 
sun without knowledge of the Greek language, and that the 
Successful investigators of Greek archæology have not been 
i n pi ancient Greek. It would be consistent were these apologists 
i E compulsory Hebrew ’ as a school subject because our religion 
nam, Sacred books are of Jewish origin. : 
the ae curious plea in favour of compulsory Greek is ae n 

tk fon aay who writes to the papers to say that ne ie ae : 
than do me a. years and has always found that it produced abler boy 
€ Tepl; = studies b 
Ply to this is (a) that the clever boys are always pressed by 


the i 
ii un asters on to the classical side : (b) that the teaching of the 
the es is always neglected and under-master‘d: (€) bat 


Man who offers this class of testimonial to Greek does not 


le A s i 
Vor, LXIX See the postscript at the end of this Article 
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know anything about ‘ modern ° subjects, what 
are taught, or how they should be taught, nor moiy a 
value when properly taught—and that the 18 their ed, 
he makes by appealing to his one-sided ex iron 
importance as evidence on the question of the Pao 
so-called classical and so-called ‘modern ? subjects of lVe y 
Having arrived at the chief reason for substitue lle E. 
Science for Compulsory Greek in our great public het Comp, | 
to. the question as to the selection of branches of a Iwil 
in schools, the place to be assigned to other ae ° or teady E 
the very important question as to the method of tei and tf 
general treatment of subjects in school-education, rah and th | 
this last matter at once. There is no doubt in the mind of an | 
wind, | 
duty of ts f 


š oS à next to ths | 
as an essential condition of successful teaching, comes the power vad \ 


ing and holding the attention of the class. There has grown up 4 | 
become established, owing in my opinion to the incapable class of ma | 
who have for many generations past been those chiefly employed | 
teach in schools, and owing to the unreasonable and irksome moded | 
teaching the elements of the Latin and Greek languages, which bs | 3 
become a tradition with them—an erroneous notion that schoolla f 
must be drudgery, that boys naturally must hate these ww 
and that they must be driven by a stern and hostile mia | 
through the process of learning by heart certain rules of grammars | | 
certain lines of prose and verse, and that, although the boys ii | 
gence is in no way appealed to or brought into activity, yet they hur a 
thus been ‘ well-grounded ° and have received ‘a thorough taille 
A training in what? It is merely a training in contempt and dis 1 
for what are called ‘ lessons’ and often for those who officiate a de J 
The method is thoroughly bad : it has become worse, 889 by ie, 

is now really farcical. It never leads to a real knowledge ee, 
Greek or Latin, and the more tractable boys submitted eee . 
very frequently (I do not say invariably) seriously injure be 
They lose all their youthful interest in the things of NE 
gloomy and pedantic and acquire a false estimate of tr 0 
existence and of their own powers and relation to the m nel 
them. Often this unfortunate twisting of the mi many of 
during some years at the University, and although m x 
victims, when their period of study is over and they dao 
manhood, attain the conviction that they have receive rs 502 
sadly defective education, and try to pick up in lee 1a jate f 
ledge of the various branches of science, it is usually i 

to do so. They remain with warped intelligence, PPS 


comparati 


of their ignorance and anxious to conceal it. ar) se 
It is, I think, an essential thing that Natur = 
{= ; 
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iho spirit or by the methods which have degraded 


ti opt is cal ps E: eo bed) ensuing 
i o ot a unchecked monopoly W ic i c pele on has been 
With, | po y to our national disgrace and injury, to arrogate to itself, 
ans love à e better that Science should not be taught in our 
E it Bos at all, than that it Sele! sie as a school-subject into 
tn omit condition presented ba Compulsory Greek.’ Many 
lt | Pris engaged in teaching Natural Science in our better schools, 
teach, te years, aTe alert on this point, and do not intend to allow their 
and D of an to become a worthless thing of rules, exercises and sums, 
and Es there has been danger of this in the recent past. I remember 
touch m oe ning, some thirty years ago, the chemistry class of a public 
ANY tas | “Aiea which had been taught a series of formule and sums from a 
ack, | sretched little cram-book—and had never been shown an experi- 


ment or demonstration. This evil tendency, in my opinion (I dare say 


à | my view is not largely shared), was shown when, in the Preliminary 
ofans À Science Examination at Oxford, a skill in working out sums in 
opal “ rechanics and optics was required, in place of a modicum of 
sofna practical acquaintance with the experiments by which the main facts 
loje | have been demonstrated with regard to the phenomena of Motion, 
moded | Sound, Light, Heat, and Electricity. The admirable courses of 


hich bis 
| lessons 
less 

maset | 
marai 
3 intell- i 
ey have 
raining 


lectures and demonstrations on what used to be called Experimental 
Philosophy have, I fear, been generally abandoned in schools and 
colleges in favour of the pedantic logic of administering a 
thorough grounding and drudgery in quantitative work, adapted 
to the examination juggernaut which leads nowhere, but ends 
for most boys and undergraduates—where it began. These things 
i have been reconsidered of late years: I hope they have. I 
| dise ae D that the small band of teachers of Natural Science 
+ thes | FR 2 = grudgingly admitted into our great schools will always 
nm ei. i n eel a real interest and enthusiasm for the science they teach, 
jf ethet | vell as of ae command the attention and interest of the youngest, as 
beet Tot a T e oldest of their pupils. Ifthe teacher aims successfully, 

| k ing a boy to go through what is to him incomprehensible 
5.0? but at exciting his interest and desire to know more about 


pet À the thi : : 
jtist | a a which has thus excited his interest, the day is won, 
al | iig inte °° beaching—a real and beautiful art—consists in thus excit- 
till | ic a t, and making use of the spontaneous effort to learn more 
di | exit, — PUP is ready to give. Step by step this process of 
id | eiten CUiosity, and then judiciously gratifying it, until another 
silt i that ae Of the flagging attention is necessary, must be used, and 
the use of 


à ic Y any cut-and-dri i cedure, but by 

eu? ception and synpaticae eee on the part of e 

anq njo he teacher must have a true delight in what hg w ag 

"pacity ne effort of skill by which he adapts his teaching to the 
œ% his class and leads his pupils on bit by bit, day eS 


Peas ae 


a 
A 
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day, by carefully selected ways of demonstration 
the achievement of a real knowledge of great facts 
In conclusion I will briefly state what I hole 
desirable course of school education when Compulsor © a Dos 
ished the usurper—Compulsory Greek. Let ys SoY Belenes bah i 
course to be followed by a boy from the age of eley 2 Sit je 
I hold that at seventeen he should leave school ana’ to Seven 1 
university, choosing for himself,when there, a chief and x to Colle, 
subjects for more thorough study. Further, I wil] suppose MAN " 
three school terms of twelve weeks each, and that there a ni 
ings (9 to 12) and five afternoons (2 to 4) of school-work in wea | 
For convenience I divide school studies into two groups each ve, | 
of better names I call the first ‘ Equipment Studies? 
‘Final Studies.’ As equipment studies I reckon— 
1. English language and recitation ; 
2. Practical acquirement of the Latin language : 
3. Practical acquirement of the French language ; 
4, Practical acquirement of the German language ; 
5. Arithmetic ; 
6. Simple algebra ; 
7 
8 
9 
0 
J; 


EX petin T 
Principa b 4 à 


. Geometry and practical measurement of surfaces: 

. Measurement of spatial relations and perspective: 

. Chemical manipulation ; p 

. Simple geography and cartography with ethnography; f 

. Some kind of handicraft. Y 

As final studies I would reckon— 

English literature ; 

English history ; 

Ancient history and archaeology ; 

. Modern history ; 

. General literature ; 

. Chemistry ; 

. Experimental physics ; 

. Biology ; 

. Geology and physical geography ; 
10. Physiology and the Laws of Health ; 
11. Astronomy. i 

I should give the mornings to the harder and less ine Def 

equipment studies—and for these a less accomplished WE 

would be required than for the afternoon lessons OF l i i 

subjects. In six years of 180 mornings each, tetes inst 

subjects might be worked for one hour each,every ae fie: 8 

years. Ishould begin with English, Latin and ae n Eng ig 

years substitute French for Latin and geography ait se 

on. There would be no difficulty in securing >” the tine * 

subjects enumerated by means of active teaching ae 


He 
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ol 
he time-table would be varied—half-hours given to some sub- 


iple, ! gf cours? “à of whole hours, and past subjects reverted to and kept up 
ER 


si 3 a n Ae tà A ; Hate i 
TA jets | classes. With regard to the final subjects—they are so 
tu speci y are the end or goal to be sought by means of the 


But they would of course be taught only in out- 


even, t studies -li itable t 
a mm} e US well-considered outline—suitab g to young people. There 
i l tence of ‘ thoroughness’ or a ‘ grounding’ with a 


no pre 3 IOE 
should be 4 handling of the subject—which like Henry James’s 


f the Future’ never is realised. But the teaching 
curate and the limitation of its amount be determined by 
geat and judicious teachers. I should begin with chemistry, expe- 
e se | imental physics and English history in the first two years, and 
= then get on to ancient history and archaeology, geology and physical 
geography and biology in the next two. In the fifth year I should put 
in courses On English literature, modern history and physiology, 
| pile in the sixth there would be general literature, astronomy, 
and some repetition of one or more of the other courses. 
am perfectly well aware that almost every teacher will exclaim 
} that this scheme is preposterous and could lead only to superficiality 
| and confusion. But that I believe to be an illusion, due to the fact 
that I have named distinctly several subjects which are often confused 
under one head. I see no reason to doubt that the power of talking and 
reading the Latin language could be acquired in two years’ daily study, 
and the same with French were the methods of the Berlitz School 
«ployed by teachers as capable as those of the Berlitz School. And 
mith regard to the final subjects, it must be remembered that I, 
& any rate, do not desire any more than does the advocate of so-called 
e on ? to make boys into chemists or historians or physi- 
PA = thing to be arrived at seems to me to be a fairly 
ane ees of some leading and essential parts of a great ee! 
attended or owledge—a genuine peep or survey which can z 
f noted ani otleted in later years, if the aptitude exist. It must ‘i 
» and that ise e only assumed five hours’class work on five oe awee zi 
of notes jn ie à great deal of time both for preparation an revisio 
e evenings, and for independent reading or pursuit of 


thers à | view t0 later 
‘Madonna 0 
should be ac 


à suh; 
pol | ne “> OD portunity might offer in the conditions of home life. 
a ur Which I think it would be wise to carry furthest, and to 
het | biology a give most time during school education, are chemistry, 
ip” i un n © systematic parts of zoology and botany (included in my 

int | kistor biology), and a complete scheme or chart of European 
hearg ë Would also attach very great importance to the learning by 

+, Relish a Considerable amount of selected passages of the best 
ections. 5e authors and poets, and also of similar Latin and French 
er a and I should make a point of seeing that these were not 
em mitted to memory and then forgotten, but by returning 


that they had 


Intervals I should endeavour to make sure 
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become a possession for ever. Of such acco 
ing and painting, singing and the use of 
have said nothing. But there would be ti 
opinion, they should be compulsory par 
younger boys. The study and appreciation 
the school period of education. 


co 
E. Ray LANKE if 
Postscript.—Since this article was written 
versation on the subject with which it deals, 
who gained the highest prizes and distinctions 
at the University, and has now been for many y 
in one of the greatest and best of our old ‘ public schools," y, | 
said: ‘It is all very well to talk about the value of natural Fa, 
but it is not fitted for teaching to a class of boys as Latin anced | 
are. With Latin and Greek you can give the boys something jy 
learn by heart, and you can see that they learn it, and Dunit, 
them if they do not. Now you can’t do that with natural scene 
Tt is not adapted to school-teaching.’ This remark jg a fir 1 
example of the state of mind of a large number of schoolmaster } 
It discloses the assumption that to make a boy ‘learn somethin | 
by heart’ is a sufficient and satisfactory result, and that the choi: 
of subjects in education should be guided by the ease with whit | 
the schoolmaster can thus apply them, and not by their valui | 
feeding and developing the boy’s mind, except as a subordimt J 
consideration. j l 
It also shows how entirely erroneous is the notion which a fic | f 
class classical scholar may have of the possibilities of pervertingtė | 
instruction given as ‘ natural science ’. into the form of he P 
be learnt by heart.” The list of the chemical elements, their aoni A 
weights and the periodic law, endless lists of ‘ physical cons a a | 
the enormous lists of the classification of animals and le ‘he | 
geological strata and their subdivisions, might all be pee 21 
schoolmaster as ‘ lessons to be learnt by heart ’ by his pi ot | 
out effort on his part, and with only a little more ne roc | 
schoolboy than the lessons in Greck and Latin gramma 
by my friend. ent OF | 
Happily no teacher of natural science would at e a | 
tolerate such a degradation of educational methods 1 su 
although it is to this pass that, after centuries 
boasted ‘ classical education ’ has come with ene of cous 
of distinguished scholars such as my friend. I ka js D 
value to the young student to acquire and Re me 
such lists as those which I have cited above, a art of 
of the memory with these details is only a sma Peel yt 
ing : its abuse is one of the dangers to which Pe o school 
and ‘ the examination habit ’ constantly exPOS° ta 
the undergraduate. 


I have had à E 
with an old feu | 
1n classical sh 7 
Cars a house, À 


a 
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not usually associate the Copts with the early history 
of the Moslem dominion in Spain, and no historian with whom 
we are acquainted makes more than a fleeting allusion, usually 
overlooked or misunderstood, to their presence in the Peninsula; 
et a little reflection on the condition of Islam in Egypt will show 
that Musa Ibn Noseir, when he invaded Andalucia in 712, must 
have brought numbers of them in his train. 

Gibbon, in his account of the conquest of Egypt by Amru, the 
lieutenant of the Khalif Omar, points out how the operations of 
the Arab general were facilitated by the friendly submission of 
the Copts. 

The Saracens were received as the deliverers of the Jacobite Church, and 
asecret and effectual treaty was opened during the siege of Memphis between 
avictorious army and a people of slaves. . . . In the march from Memphis 
to Alexandria the lieutenant of Omar intrusted his safety to the zeal and 
gratitude of the Egyptians; the roads and bridges were diligently repaired ; 
and in every step of his progress he could count on a constant supply of pro- 
‘sions and intelligence. ! 


prorLe do 


Lis evident from these and other passages in Gibbon’s account 
4 the campaign that the Copts were on the friendliest terms with 
fale Arab conquerors, whom they looked upon as their deliverers 
n ner tyranny of the hated Greeks. ‘Therefore there 1s an 
ha ; ri presumption that Musa, whose own relations with Egypt 
o ane been close and intimate, would bring Copis as camp- 
A ers, if nothing else, of the army with which he invaded 

a venty-six years after the Arab, conquest and settlement 
nou Says that the garrison which Musa placed in Toe 
consisted son Merwan, after his conquest of that city in E 
the omis of 10,000 men, ‘all Arabs and Egyptians’ ; and ate : 
tracts age of chapter-and-verse reference to his aut. ee a 
the evide rom the value of Conde’s statements, we shall see : 
U this a ce of other historians points to his having been correc 

ance as in many others.” 


* Decline and Fall, ch. 51. x 
? Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, 1 23. 
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These Egyptians would not have been fiche: 
above quotation suggests, but servants cau 
drawers of water to the ‘ noble Arabs,’ e 
time immemorial had been war and wh 
The lower-class Copts were slaves, in all 
quering race : the higher became builder 
embroiderers, jewellers—in short, minist 
industry to the Moslems, who, although cager t 


Were ag Yet nei i E 
the i! 
these luxuries.° Production y a 
In an anonymous ac b | 
Gayangos esto ou aa fe a o 
Sa; : l quite contemporory : M 
intimate relations with Egypt and the Egyptians are fre wi 
referred to. We are told that he was à great hs ad 
Abd-al-Aziz, brother of the Khalif Abd-al-Melik and Gora À 
Egypt; that in 702 Najdah-ibn-Musa joined him with ‘thew 
of the Egyptian army ’ ; that in 703 or thereabouts ‘ the Egyptin 
fleet’ set sail for Sardinia in defiance of his advice; and thatin | 
708 Abdullah ibn Marrah ‘ with a body of men from Egypt’ ras | i 
given command of the fleet by Musa. Í 
The early Moslems were no sailors : indeed, Ibn Khaldun si | 
that the Khalif Omar forbade their putting to sea because thy | 
were so unaccustomed to that element and so unfitted for navige | 
tion, and that this prohibition continued in force until the ria f 
of Muawiyah (661-679), when the Moslems began to empl | 
foreign navigators and pilots, until they had gained sufficient si | 
and knowledge to build and sail ships for themselves.’ A a 
their progress was so rapid that they soon became the most ep i 
sailors in the world; and within the first century of the a 
they not only had numerous ships in the Syrian ports a2 
Alexandria, but also at Tunis on the newly conquered * 1 
Africa coast, where Musa built a dockyard and organi 
considerable fleet.® 4e in connesiod E 
The references to the Egyptian fleet and sailors ae conti | 
with Musa, show that the Yemenite general drew 0? ks had DE | 
for the manning of his own navy. Since the Gé the Cop 
practically exterminated or driven out by Amru, 2 fin | 
p oe | 
dy 


sw incr 

have been manned by Copts under the now 12 ite 
; im: Ie. 
* Gayet, L'Art Arabe and Costume en Egypte, PAS © Sy 
Gayangos’ translation of Makkari, i. append. p. xXXV- : 
t Op. cit. i. App. E. pic con 

5 Cf. Lenormant, L'Histoire Ancienne de l'Orient; on AE 
Red Sea. Paris, 1869, vol. iii. livre 7me. 1xv. f. 
6 Gayangos, op. cit. i. App. A. xxxiv. ff: App. E. XV: 
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etent to take command of their own ships; for when 
Arabs 3 historians speak of the Egyptians they must be taken 
the AT? the Copts, who at that time were the only Egyptians. 
1 remarks that the persecution of the Monophysites by the 

Gibbon erors had converted a sect into a nation and alienated 
greek od their religion and government. 
BP Le frequent mention of Egyptians in connexion with 

I trongly suggests, if it does not indeed prove, that his ex- 
mes contained numbers of the race which was so useful, not 
a indispensable, to the Moslems in North Africa at that 
re this manner the coming of the Copts to the Peninsula and 
their establishment there is accounted for. And they would be 
especially numerous 1n the south-west of Andalucia, where the 
Yemenite Arabs, sons of Kahtan, many of whom had exiled them- 
gives from Arabia Felix to Egypt long before the birth of the 
Prophet, were treated with so much favour and settled in such 
numbers by their fellow-tribesman and protector, Musa. Nearly 
thirty years after Musa’s death a body of ‘ Egyptian troops 
came over to Spain to help the Spanish Arabs to quell a dangerous 
Berber rising. These were afterwards settled in the district of 
Ocsonoba, in what is now the Algarbe of Portugal, a province 
which then and for centuries afterwards was a stronghold of 
Yemenite, or Shiite, resistance to the Ommeyads, the Khalifs of 
Cordova, who sprang from the hostile race of Adnan. Nor is 
this by any means the only indirect evidence how close and en- 
during was the tie between Egypt and the great Arab faction 
inimical to the Sunnite rulers who sought the alliance and imitated 
the art of Damascus and Byzantium. | 

In 987 Abderrahman the Third alludes to the Copts of Seville 
y name, and the expressions he uses show that the despised race 
p have been numerous there at that time. ; ; 
a S Ahmed Ibn Ishak, a cousin of the Khalif’s on his me 
oth lad ventured to suggest that he should be named heir 3 
! re on the strength of his relationship and his royal mee 
telatiy y ae was always extremely generous to bie d F : 
Datienee ok Ahmed’s latest request was too me ue 
letter b ot the Khalif, who wrote him the following Vig 

J Way of putting an end to his pretensions : 


As We on] until 
desi : le to thee, we have 
ue Wa ear red to do that witch oc a ae at length we are 


JS treated thee wi d-will, b 
in x ee with the greatest good-will, Z 
thoy Sent lt is impossible to alter thy character. ae aa 
is : 7 ; idst not former 
poverty ; for since thou dids able pride. Was 


Wealth 3 

th y Hi 

7 #8, the possession of it has filled thee with intole 
uren, i. 168-9. ; 
Christian named Mary, 


IC, ci 

à ' The = € Dozy, Geschichte der Ma 

Stndeg p Ler of Abderrahman the Third was a 
Tom the Gothic royal family. 
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not thy father one of the least of the horsemen 
thou forgotten that thou thyself wast no more th 
We have always taken thy family under our Protection h 
we have helped thee, have made thee rich and powerful e 
deceased father to the dignity of a Vizier, we have ne 7 he haye 
our cavalry and made thee Governor of the greatest of ne 
And yet thou hast despised our commands, has not attended ¢ 
but rather neglected them, and to fill the measure thou now + 
that we shall name thee our heir! What merit, what title of et 
thou adduce? To thee and thy family the well-known verses nobility, a | 
‘ Ye are people of base origin. How can hemp mate i Applicat. f 
are Koraishites, as ye declare, take wives of that renowned y silk? liy 
are Copts, your pretensions are ridiculous.’ So 
Was not thy mother the witch Hamduna? Was not thy father a « 
soldier? Was not thy grandfather doorkeeper in the house of Haat a) 
Abbas? Did he not make ropes and mats in the hall of that lord? p | 
God damn thee, thee and those who laid a trap for us when they liegt 
to take thee into our service! Abject, leprous son of a dog and a bitch | 
and humble thyself at our feet. 11 Re | 


of Ibn He 


ana donke #10 


a) 
der pr 
0 our inte i 


of py ke 


bi ] 
mpl 


Abderrahman did not mean that the actual progenitors of t M 
audacious Ahmed were Copts, for he was merely repeatinga | 
popular verse currently recited in Spain. But the remark abi 
the mother being a witch is significant, when we remember tte | 
occult powers claimed by the Egyptians throughout all ages; 
while the allusion to the Coptic community is conclusive of thér 
existence in the country. | 

In Makkari’s account of the Moslem conquest of Santiago in | 
997, taken verbatim from Ibn Hayyan, he mentions that the | 
church dedicated to St. James was held in great estimation} | 
pious Christians, who repaired to it ‘ from the most remote pa 
from Nubia, from the land of the Kobts, and from other distan 
countries.’ 


Tt seems hardly probable that Nubian and Egyptian wi À 
should have made pilgrimages to the north of Spain rala | 
respective countries, but it is not impossible that Coptic i nm À 
from Andalucia”, and Christian slaves brought to ; Fine get | 
Nubia, should have been permitted to do so, for at that uP y 


. . 1 J jon 
consideration was shown to members of their relig recor e 


by Almansur, the conqueror of Santiago. It is ae on aceon | 
this great Minister observed Sunday as a day of re 4 
the Christian slaves in his household.” 


s and: 

2 Head of the family descended from Princess Sarah, 8" 
Witiza. td 

1 Dozy, op. cit. ii. 34-5. a name or’ ie 

11 It will be remembered that the Coptic Christians eae had been 
from James Baradaeus, who: revived their Church x of this man die 
destroyed by persecution. Gibbon says that the Hors name 8" 
and that ‘The Jacobites themselves had rather deste ; 
from St. James the Apostle.’ (Decline and Fall, ¢ ae 
dedicated to St. James the Apostle would have a peci 
eyes. 

13 Makkarf, tr. Gayangos, ii. 195, 215. 


Christians j 
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juil i 
written evidence 60 far collected is, we admit, scanty, 
pink nevertheless that 1t is sufficient to justify the assump- 
Ta there were Copts living in Spain under the Moslems, and 
ey were numerous enough, in Seville at any rate, to be 
ma ised as an integral, if despised, part of the community. At 
Da e we hope to bring forward further evidence, based 
on the ear. 


hl b suppo 1 =f j 
My south-west of Spain, as they were in Egypt under the 


Apbassides and Fatimites, to build and decorate mosques and 
palaces: For the moment, however, we will confine ourselves to 
ihe endeavour to show that their descendants live here still. 

In the suburb of Triana, on the opposite side of the Guadal- 

nivir from Seville, live numbers of people of a race entirely 
distinct from the Andalucians, to whom the name of Gitanos 
(gipsies) is applied. We think that in their case this is no chance 
name, as with the English gipsies, but that it is theirs by right 
of their original nationality. If the Copts settled in Andalucia, 
what is more likely than that they should have been given, by the 
Spaniards, the name of their own country? For it has never been 
disputed that the name of Gitano is a corruption of Egiptano or 
Egipciano. 

In Andalucia there are two distinct races, differing radically in 
manners, customs, language, and religion, who are grouped 
together in legal parlance—but never in popular talk—under the 
general title of Gitanos. 

The Gitanos, so called by the people, are stationary ; they 
eel in houses if they can afford them, and if not in caves 
=" owed out of the rocks and ingeniously adapted to their needs 
ae a fashion as to be cool in summer and warm in me 
: on a other poor Spaniards who are not Gitaros a a 
inherit Ro n Tor a age nee Wess a 3 a 
some little t hem when they die. No one woe a ie sae 
homelike , ime in one of these rock-dwellings would 3 e T 
te cae comfortable they can be made. No ee 

itanos ae any means the only district where the sta 
tomio et Tace are called, by the people, Hungaros Hey are 
Continual] če the gipsies of almost all other ae e ee 
à toof if n ue move, never entering a town ors eeping ae 
ey can help it, and although they may occupy CAN 


e 
ate toeks on their journeys from one cattle fair to another, these 
entirely llings of the Gitanos, 


a ingeniously fitted doors and windows which mark the 


And the Gitanos are careful to explain th 


at ‘ those bare Ses me 
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holes ’ have nothing to do with their own peopl Bi 
the Hungaros in their wanderings up ar De, but are | 

P and down the ca EU 

Both races are despised by the Andalucians but Ress, 
and the Gitanos dislike each other at least as i ee Hung, | 
lucians dislike them. SA as the An À 

The Hungaros are tinkers and horse-dealers buy; | 
selling on their own account. The Gitanos are n, ‘ 
the other. Their chief trade is clipping horses, 
they are also blacksmiths, but not tinkers. Their 
mats and baskets. ; 

The Hungaros speak a language which is not understood hya, | ; 
Andalucians or the Gitanos ; the Gitanos talk nothing but $ a | 

The Gitanos marry, baptise, and bury their dead with ‘het i 
of the Catholic Church. The Hungaros have a form of e | 
entirely their own, they do not baptise their children at all, Be | 
their burial customs are frankly pagan. i 

A handsome young woman of that race died three or four years 
ago in her tent outside Seville. She had only been recent} | 
married, and her death was made the occasion of a great manifes. | 
tation of grief on the part of her family and friends. The cops | 
was not prepared for the grave as that of an Andalucian or Gitany, | 
however poor, would be, but was wrapped up in a gorgeous Manili | 
shawl of fine silk embroidered in brilliant colours. Two hamsani | 
two bottles of wine were laid in the coffin with the dead wom 
and buried with her, to the astonishment of the Gitanos in Tru, f 
who could not understand such a waste of good food. It was sil D 
that the reason for burying the hams and wine was that the worms | 
would not attack the corpse so long as the hams lasted. ‘The a 
origin of the custom, however, can only be the pagan aies 
providing food for the dead on the passage to the other world: À i 
are not aware whether it prevails among the nomad ‘Gipsies © 
other countries than Spain. ? 

The coffin was followed to its last resting place 1 
secrated corner of the cemetery by the whole posse 0 
the women dressed in rags but adorned with quantities e 2 
silver chains, necklaces, and other ornaments, the a aor sill 
long black locks thickly greased, and both sexes with go ; 


n the woo M 


Almost every year, after the annual fair, à 
is celebrated at the ancient town of Niebla, 1m 
Huelva. The scene is the raised cobbled cannes 
great walls, which are still standing; and the Rae not bE 
the ceremony from across the road, for no one who riest ofo 
to the wandering band is invited to attend. No, baa 
and no ceremony seems to be gone throug. 


h. So far 35 
uag 
made out by persons who do not understand the langue 
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oil 
takes possession of the wornan without any religious or 
sp formula Drinking, dancing, and feasting are prolonged 
b 


other ! the night, and next day, when the Hungaros take their 
far into the bride is seen walking beside her man. 

depot eT tanos are married in church, like their neighbours, if 
ean afford the somewhat heavy fee demanded for the sacer- 
they penediction ; if not, by the civil authority. The new home 
dotal jously prepared, the feast provided, and the guests invited, 
is ne the case of all other Andalucian couples. Gitanos and 
can even intermarry occasionally, and of late years the 
notice seems to be growing more frequent, although such a 


rac i ae č 
p age is never regarded as other than a mésalliance by the 


nart] 
jominant race. soe 5 

This brings us to à very striking feature in the traditional 
relations of the two peoples. If you ask the Andalucian why he 
regards the Gitano as unworthy to become a member of his family 
he will shrug his shoulders and give you any reason but the true 
one. 


The Gitanos are a dirty people; their clothes and their houses are never 
clean. 

The Gitanos do not speak the truth, and they are light-fingered gentry 
with small regard for the rights of property. 

The Gitanos are hot-tempered and too ready to draw their knives directly 
an argument arises. 


It was a long time before we discovered the real nature of the 
barrier between the Gitano and the Andaluz. Religion is the 
foundation of it, and it is because of his religion that the Spaniard 
despises the Egyptian. 

The Gitanos believe in God and in the Holy Spirit; they 
pur D the Virgin and accept the doctrine of her Immaculate 
enception. And they have so much faith in the virtues of the 
hild Jesus that a certain image of the Infant Redeemer in the 
ch of Santa Ana in Triana has, until quite recently, been 
Meed” without leave from the Virgin’s arms by Gitana 
as + who have hidden it under their shawls and taken it home 
cube cure for a sick child. For many years this was a 
he Pi Practice, the kindly official in charge shutting his eyes to 
lt ney Cant place of the abstracted image until it was returned, as 
2 failed to be sooner or later. 
the a Notwithstanding their sincere and simple faith in most of 
ristian of Rome, there is one essential doctrine of the 
. They g Burch which they do not accept. ee 
the Son ° not believe in the dual nature of Christ. To them 
> o God, but not the Son of Man. -i 
Peak of arely will a stranger or foreigner induce à Gitano o 
18. But the Andalucians among whom they live know 


z 
2 
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it, and sometimes, when complete confide 
will admit that the chief reason for their 
Gitano is their consciousness that he hold ; 
heresy. Yet such is their dread of the Cia 
from the time when merely to speak to a a. 
condemnation by the Inquisition—that unle 0 
that the sympathies of their interlocutor X the are contin À 
` i c or are With them a S | 
evade every question on the subject, and declare th m hey pij F 
are good Catholics like themselves. at the Gito À 
That the fact is as we say, however, there is | 
have obtained confirmation of it from many An 
working classes, whose veracity was not open to doub | 
because they could have had no possible object in ae t; fiat, | 

and, secondly, because no uneducated peasants would ee 
heresy so strange to them, merely to deceive persons for viet | 
felt friendship. And once, in a moment of expansion p | 
Gitana said to us confidentially : ‘ I believe in the Tinie À 
Conception and all the rest of it, but there are many of my a à 
who do not believe in the Incarnation of Jesus Christ.’ “à | 
l The toi be it remembered, was a Monophysite, The | 
gyptian Church split off from that of Constantinople after th: | 
Council of Chalcedon on the question of the dual nature ¢ | 
Christ,™ and the Copts some two hundred years later allied then | 
selves with Islam to drive the Greeks out of their land, becausethe | 
teaching even of Mohammed was less repugnant to them thantht! | 
of the orthodox Church on this matter. They had no diffcily | 
about the Christian God, His Son, the Virgin, or the Holy Ghot, l 
for to them these were merely the old Gods of Egypt under mt | 
names. But they could not accept the human element in the f 
Redeemer as an essential part of the Christian religion. 4 
It is a very remarkable fact that the belief of the ignoti M 
Gitano of Andalucia with regard to the Incarnation should be s 1 

which is certainly not held in the country in which he dwell M 
so far as we are aware, in Western Christendom, while it 15 La 4 
tically identical with that held by the Coptic Church mote q 

fourteen hundred years ago. T 
We will now see what support is to be found in ses | 

s that the Le 
andere | 


nce has p 
Innate con i Wi 


heretic Wa 


no doubt, for Ve | \ 
dalucians of te | 


Moslem history of Spain, for our hypothesi 
of Andalucia are erroneously grouped with the 
Hungaros and with the gipsies of other lands. 


d uninteresting 7) 
s heresy, Be 
oxandrie ane 


? el 
? eb ee app 
71 


14 Tt is not worth while discussing the tangled an 
how far and for how long Alexandria persisted in thi 
Copt Alexandria was not Egypt. ‘Pour l’Egyptien, Al 
partie de son pays; s’y rendre était ‘‘ quitter Egypte 
d’Alexandrie pour venir à Memphis “se rendre en, (Gayet: v4 
oa encore en usage parmi les Coptes d’aujourd by 
p. 12). 
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1 
9 EON that early in the thirteenth century the domestic 

quis? isfortunes of Alfonso the Tenth were foretold to his 
and oF Pran Egyptian woman ° (una Egipcia); and though we 
mot A ‘et been able to discover whence he took the story, the 

cientious methods of this writer permit us to assume that 

3 Oe from some authentic source.” It is important as 

h ie that ‘ Egyptian ’ fortune-tellers existed in Spain and 

indicating lted by the highest in the land nearly two hundred 

ars before the wandering people known to us as gipsies invaded 
Europe Homi the Bast. 

These intrusive aliens seem to have become a great annoyance 
in Spain towards the end of the fifteenth century, for from thence- 
rath a succession of edicts was issued against them, the object of 
which was to make them settle down and do regular work. The 
first of these was promulgated by Ferdinand and Isabella in 1499 
and speaks of ‘ Egipcianos ’ ‘who went wandering about in 
bands.’ This certainly seems to suggest that the Gipsies were 
the Egyptians of our essay. But a curious sentence in an Edict 
of the Emperor Charles the Fifth in 1539 supports the other hypo- 
thesis, for it refers to Egipcianos and Gitanos as distinct. This 
Edict confirms with slight alterations that of 1499, and contains 
the following passage : 


If there be found one or more Egyptian women, we order that they suffer 
only the penalties contained in the before-named Edict ; and although they be 
not so, if they go in the dress of gitanas they are to receive the punishment of 
stripes contained in the preceding law.16 


During the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries a 
a cession of savage laws was promulgated against the wandering 
Gitanos. Their dress and language were forbidden, they were 
ordered to live in one place and not attend fairs or deal in horses; 
iat the galleys, branding, flogging, and death were the penalties 
lor disobedience, S Š 
col one of these Edicts recited the dangers and incon- 
object ces caused by the wandering bands of gipsies, and ae 

eir en rahe compel the nomads to settle down in one place ; bu 
Spite Ree repetition shows how futile was the endeavour, in 

his alon the ferocious | punishments inflicted for ds 
pee taken in conjunction with the preference of the 
tion that a for a quiet home life, goes far to support our ¢ 

€ two peoples are racially distinct. 

As 
T de Sevilla, Madrid, 1795, vol. I. p. 322. First publ in dere | 
a ao amente ae ead oe E ane en cada una 
de log | Y aunque no lo Lee en = dicha nets entanas, hayan ET 
Ley a 420tes e > si anduvieren en gitanas TT Tit, XVI 

V2, n la ley precedente contenida’ (Nov. Recop. Lib. 
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A pragmatic of Charles the Third, issued in 17 i; 
following paragraph : ‘I declare that those wh » Contain À 
themselves Gitanos are not so by origi 0 are Calleq le 

+ : 3 origan Nor by natus e | 
throughout this Edict, which contains forty-three Ue” an 
persons in question are referred to as ‘ the so-called ¢ phs, 

Who were the people who called tanos, 
(Egyptians) yet had no right to the name? W 
were the nomads now known here as Hung 
Gitanos were the descendants of the Copts, who c 
with Musa and continued to come during the fo 
turies, throughout which the Yemenite families of ae OÙ ce. f 

: Bs °1= | k N D eville Th. 
tained commercial and political relations with Fostat or Cairo ni 
Abbadites of Seville and the Nasrites of Granada, to meta 
two most powerful Yemenite dynasties in Spain, were friends 
allies of the Sultans of Egypt, and there is evidence of interc | | 
between the Shiite Moslems of the two countries right down toit | 
fourteenth century, so that the Coptic community in Spain va | 
likely to have been reinforced many times before the county M 
became wholly Christian. ‘4 

The skill shown by the Gitanos of Seville at their chief tr | 
of clipping animals is extraordinary. They will barber poodlsi 
a style worthy of Paris, usually employing no implement bits | 
clumsy pair of sheep-shears. But poodles are a comparatively: f 
significant part of the trade; all over Andalucia they clip mul | 
and donkeys in such a manner as to leave raised devices of ai 
complexity on the animals’ haunches. It is not uncommonto M 
the whole of the haunch covered with intricate designs, which | 
invariably Arabic or Egyptian in feeling. Sometimes Spat 

: : : ’ © Viva mi aid 
mottoes are clipped in the animal’s coat, such as wed by | 
(Long live my master), but most of the designs ate bef Ve 
people algarabia, by which they mean symbols derivé gd | 
Arabic, which they do not understand. The first mean q 
word in the dictionary is ‘ the Arabic language- + esparto | 

The patterns woven on the mats and baskets 0 where hee! f 
made by the Gitanos, are of the same character, egenen f 
any pattern at all. In many places this 
into a meaningless conglomeration of 
together, but in others—e.g. in the hill-town Aie 
the Province of Cadiz, which is off the beaten oi ta 
colony still produce beautiful designs 1m nae z 

i i leading motive”. 
polygons of various sorts being the leac 

The Gitanos of Andalucia dress like t a “ore 
class, except that the women arrange their ha pingo! 


: igh Wor 

never varies, as does that of the Spanish nee 

i itanos, 2° p 

17 t Declaro, que los que llaman y se dicen gi ey 11). - 
por naturaleza ’ (Nov, Recop. Lib. XII. Tit. XVI. Ley 
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arted into three divisions, the one in the centre being 

, js alway? £ - the forehead, and the other two combed 
jiis? ;cht back over the other two combed 
gran on over the cars. The oldest pictures we have seen 
oa W inos of Seville show the same characteristics in the 
Te atures of the Gitanos, as a race, differ so markedly from 
fe the Andalucians as to be recognisable at a glance. The 
those OF IS oly Egyptian; so much so that a comparison of a 
type on h of two Sevillian Gitanas with the engraving of an 
pN ue statuette showed a striking likeness in the features, 
a! apart from the difference in dress, the sketch of an 
Beyptian woman of to-day might easily pass for that of a Spanish 
ee Gitanos of Andalucia show another marked trace of their 
origin in their music. The scale is peculiar, containing intervals 
other than those of the ordinary Western one, while the songs of 
ihe Gitanos, full of strange cadenzas and long and complicated 
fioriture without any melody or meaning to our ears, recall, to one 
who has been in Egypt, the chant of the fellah on the banks of the 
Nile. The music of the Hungaros is of an entirely different 
character. 

The dances of the Gitanos have spread among the Spanish 
population. ‘Toned down and refined, for performance by young 
ladies in drawing-rooms, their origin is not so apparent, although 
even then there is a wide difference between them and traditional 
Spanish dances of Christian origin, such as the Jota of Aragon, 
or the Vito (St. Vitus), the Tarantella of Spain. But when we 
a a pure-blooded Gitana, with sombre, heavy-lidded eyes, black 
eee over the ears, and her delicate fingers eo 
a ie she glides and writhes and bends her graceful : : 
ee ae highly immoral Tango, we are eee = 
Bee ied ae vast. There is nothing of the gari a ; 
Mantes of aa à gipsy music and gipsy dancing in the ae 

ene 6 Andalucian Gitana, as there is in that À e 
nitributes A 1s there any of the joyousness which poetic p 
An natant en Spain. In all but name the me o a 
ments of th me is the danse du ventre, depending on t ‘3 eee 5 
Uggestion . ody for its attraction, full of unholy pe pe x 
Dot the a solutely Oriental throughout. Whether 1 E 
inthe thirt ra, which the Moslem King of Granada ae 1 a 
teen ae century, or the Zarba or Zarabanda T a ee 
~feht, no e clergy of Andalucia condemned as sensua F a 
Tea 4 S, ne as yet seems to have been able to decide. Bu i 
from Asi Pain under the Moslem dominion, whether from re 
this ig de vid Egypt, there can be no doubt. And the fact tha 

Vor, traditional dance of the Gitanos of Andalucia forms 
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another link in the chain of evidence which 
the Copts. connects th 


BERNHARD AND Er, D 
! LEN 
Seville. a Wasa 


Note.—The first Edict relating to the Oh) 


was issued in 1499; the earliest legislation Frans ig 
‘gipsies’ in England was enacted in 1531, a ag | 
eve 


England and Spain are the only two countries 
wandering people are called by this name, and We y | 
hazard the conjecture that the term ‘gipsy’ may i Ue i | 
carried from Spain to England when the daughter of the ai 
of the earliest Spanish Edict against ‘ Egyptians’ beanie 

of England some ten years after that Edict was made, 


in whid 


Sir R. Burton, in his book The Jew, the Gipsy, and Bue 
p- 208, quotes from a Historia de los Gitanos by J. N. (Par 
1832) a statement that ‘ the Gitanos came from the coast of Afia 


as conquerors at the beginning of the 8th century.’ 
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CHARLES BAUDELAIRE 


ET L'ESTHETIQUE DE LA DECADENCE 


JL y a, dans l’éclatante renommée de Charles Baudelaire, quelque 
chose de paradoxal et de tragique ; et cela n'aurait pas été pour 
lui déplaire. Il n'était pas simple. Et même, son art est la 
supreme réussite de l'opiniâtre effort qu'il fit pour n'être point 
naturel, mais artificiel, aussi artificiel qu’il le put. 

Il parvint à l'être. Il y parvint de telle sorte qu'il déplut à 
ses contemporains et ne tira rien d’eux que haine, mépris ou 
moquerie. Les gens qu'il avait à rencontrer, ne füt-ce que pour 
placer de la copie dans les journaux, des pièces dans les théâtres, 
des livres chez les éditeurs, tous ces gens-là se méfiaient d'un 
être si bizarre et qui leur semblait tout chargé de mystification 
dangereuse. Il en souffrit, à cause de la pauvreté qui résulte d'un 
tel isolement. Les gens aboyaient après lui, un peu comme font 
les chiens contre un mannequin saugrenu, lequel les effraie pour 
avoir l'apparence d’un homme et les déconcerte pour n'en étre pas 
un. On le détesta. 

Depuis qu’il est mort, la gloire est arrivée, une gloire économe, 
4 1vint tard comme afin de n’avoir pas d'argent à donner,—et une 
Charlee MEN une gloire toute mêlée encore de Se 
i B acaire est le type de ces porte-lyre que Paul Verlaine 

Eo ra de poètes maudits. BE 
mémoire, un es umées étranges qui font, autour 2 a i Bee 
qui ie atmosphère irrespirable ; dégageons- ie oa = 
Drincipalement cates Penden absari Ha a exacti- 

e, Drofondu inhumaine ; tachons de la restii uer > Er. 
i aine ment humaine, avec sa qualité philosophique, 

ment philosophique. 


C 

= Baudelaire naquit le 9 avril 1821. 
MMcêtreg : es notes qu’il a laissées, on a trouvé ces lign 
tous vi ti idiots ou maniaques, dans des appartements solennels, 
: preside terribles passions.’ Et puis, ceci: ‘ Enfance- 
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es: ‘ Mes 


gere je 
i ESN L ONN l 
Vieux mobilier Louis XVI, antiques. Consul s 
XVIII siècle.’ Suat, Pastels «| 
Eh! bien, non. Cela donnerait Vidée | 
opulence magnifiques—magnifiques et que frappa ] a 
ces détails émerge le poème : et l’on voit, oe 1 à destine, a 
la richesse et de l'ancienneté continuée, les mans Splenden, | 
qui se consument et aboutissent à ce résumé de pe les déc, | 
pathétique lignée, le petit Charles Baudelaire. Prodigien «| 
Son ascendance paternelle est de paysans qui ne viva: i 
mal, dans la campagne champenoise. Et sa mère eA ' 
“ancien officier militaire demeurant à, Paris comme il] nile | 
l’acte de naissance de Caroline Archimbaut-Dufays. St ditte | 
Il semble que François Baudelaire, le père de Charles fut À 
homme charmant et plein de séduction. Tl était né en TE | 
ce fils de campagnards fit l’effort d'acquérir des lettres fi i | à 
d'être choisi comme précepteur par le duc de Choiseul Pr 7 
Il prit dans cette maison les plus fines manières ; en outre 1 ; 
connut les philosophes et l’on dit que c’est lui qui procure dy 
poison à Condorcet, lequel voulait mourir autrement que a | 
l’échafaud. D'ailleurs, on le comparait à La Fontaine, pour i | 
bonhomie et la naiveté. a 
Je ne crois pas qu’il y ait plus de tragédie que cela, dus | 
l’ascendance de Charles Baudelaire. Il est né de très honorable | 
personnes. Mais il eût sans doute mieux aimé une dynastie pu f 
pittoresque. Il déguisait et il costumait sa famille. _+ 
Tl y a un portrait: de ce petit garçon, en tunique de collégien 
tunique militaire, à boutons d'or et haut col noir. La figuee | 
celle d’un drôle d'enfant. Coiffée—les cheveux noirs—coifée m | 
peu à la Charles X, le poil amené en avant sur les tempes Gi 
en côté de manière à laisser nu le front large et très haut. r 
yeux sont noirs, vifs et insistants. Le visage est d'un joli om 
et, avec une toute petite bouche, il n’a pas J’air du tout oy E 
il ne boude pas, il serait plutôt dur et, facilement, qi ed | 
Plus tard, il se souvenait d’avoir été promené par ne is | 
les jardins du Luxembourg ; ils allaient voir les ba jot | 
princesses. Mais Francois Baudelaire, qui avait 62a 
naquit son fils, mourut quand ce fils n’avait encore 
Peu de temps après, Mme Baudelaire se remaria : b 
lieutenant-colonel Aupick, bientôt général, un tres 
homme, à la physionomie douce, aimable, fière et qu 


; , s 
type nous présente encadrée de cheveux blanes qe 
impére gu! 


d 


Ve 


A Taxe et à 


tache est militaire. Ce n’est pas sous d 
représenterait tout de go le beau-père 

De sa prime enfance, Baudelaire dit. 
‘ Tendance à la mysticité. Mes conversations 
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2 il Pasi d'esprit catholique Gill l'est, jusque dans les 


7 tonte Sa aboliques des Fleurs du Mal. Puis : ‘Sentiment de 
iA : Pe. dès mon enfance. Malgré la famille, et au milicu des 
fe 5 col! ies Moroati neni oe ee ME éternellement soli- 
‘ee rere, Cependant, note-t-il encore : * goût très vif de la vie et du 
1 FT ete, if 
— f ns très vif de la vie et du plai res la manie de rêver... 
: Notons cela. Ilya là tout ce einen poin faire un pessimiste. 
it, a petits garçons mean ae pene De des pessimistes, 
fille dy plus tard; ils se résigneront A n or Rue compté sur nulle 
ditin fome Mais celui-ci, qui a ta nt d'ar deur à vivre et tant d apti- 
| tude à se forger des chimères, celui-ci est marqué pour les révoltes 
, fl et les désespolrs. 2 A . 
1759 Déjà, au collège de Lyon, sur ses dix ans, il a des batailles 
au pin | avec ses camarades ct voire avec ses professeurs. Plus tard, 
Pr quand il aura livré maintes batailles, oui des batailles d'homme, et 


outre, } quand il aura vérifié l’inanité de cette lutte, il connaîtra les pires 
cura dy détresses de l’âme. Provisoirement, il échange des coups avec des 
qes | gaillards de toutes sortes. En 1836, le colonel Aupick fut appelé 
pour li | à l'état-major de Paris, Charles Baudelaire mis au Lycée Louis 

} le Grand—et il s’en fit chasser, pour quelque bataille, sans doute. 

A cette époque, il préludait à son orgueil ; il hésitait de tout son 
ceur entre deux ambitions: il avait envie d’étre comédien—ou 
bien pape, mais, ajoute-t-il, ‘ mais pape militaire’! 

Pape, il ne le sera pas—ou pape du diable ‘n partibus; mais 
non! Et comédien, à proprement parler, il ne le sera pas; mais, 
autrement, oui: et de quelle façon subtile et perpétuelle, nous 
allons le voir. 

Je n'aurais plus grand’chose à noter de l'enfance de Charles 
re si je ne croyais qu’etissent été fort importants pour 

née, et très malheureusement, deux événements tout 


la, dans | 
norables 
stie ples 


ollégien, MN 
guest f 
fee mn 
setje | 
t. LU 


li ovale: | f 


on Ae de dates, la mort de son père et le remariage de sa mère. 
a dans | a ae SX ans et il avait à peine sept ans, car Mme Baudelaire 
E | he de devenir Mme Aupick. Le colonel, fort honnête 
‘om? | pe fut Parfait pour son beau-fils. Mais le beau-fils détesta 
ds m k a Pere: P ourquoi ? C’est le secret divers et nombreux des 
pois | weoup & ne sais si le petit Charles, qui semble ae aimé 
at prit Hu ND vite ae ae charmant, n’eut pas le sentiment ue e = 
quer Ve n'y ae par un intrus : et j'en ferais un jeune Hamiew, 
Jent, 8 a Mare enais garde. N’allons pas trop avant...Tout de même, 
a m0 l'on n°: Tuil aimait de vive tendresse l'avait déçu, déconcerté : et 


Barco Snore pas ce qu’est un étonnement de ce genre, pour un 
Teng, èS plus sensibles et en qui l’émoi se prolongeait terrible- 
Même g e me figure qu'ensuite il épilogua là-dessus avec lui- 

tée à g adolescent, fut gêné, fut offensé de voir sa mère qui avait 
5 ae tentation d'amour. Plus tard encore, après la mo 
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du général Aupick, il se rapprocha d’elle et fut 
avec délicatesse. Mais l'impression premièr 
et rude. Et n'est-elle pour rien dans ce m 
eut pour les femmes : il les considérait com 
santes du diable ’ et ne comprenait pas qu’ 
dans les églises... 

Le général Aupick avait organisé à meryeil] 
Charles Baudelaire—à merveille, mais sans le consult 
voulait que ce jeune homme profitât de l’amicale bienveillan 
duc d’Orléans et il le destinait a la diplomatie. ance dy 


Pour elle af 
© avait eV 
epris que Ba 
me des formes sé 
on leur Permit i 


€ lavenir 


s eee Dipl | 
Charles Baudelaire ?...Le général Aupick était un hone aa i 
lent et un loyal militaire, mais non un psychologue : an ! 
< 22 perg 


garçon qui a rêvé d’être pape ou comédien, ce fol sera littératey 
mon général; il n’est bon qu'à être littérateur—i] l’est déjà! : 

Il y eut des querelles, entre le général et le poète. Charles 
annonça le projet d'écrire; le ménage Aupick en fut ere À 
“Quelle stupéfaction pour nous,’ écrivait Mme Aupick, ‘quant 
Charles s’est refusé à tout ce qu’on voulait faire pour lui, a voulu 
voler de ses propres ailes et étre auteur! Quel désenchantement, | 
dans notre vie d'intérieur, si heureuse jusque là! Qui 
chagrin ! °... 

La pauvre dame !...Et cela est consigné dans le premie 
poème des Fleurs du Mal : 


Lorsque, par un décret des puissances suprèmes, 
Le Poète apparaît en ce monde ennuyé, 

Sa mère épouvantée et pleine de blasphèmes 
Crispe ses poings vers Dieu qui la prend en pitié... 


Pourtant, sous la tutelle invisible d’un ange, 
L'enfant déshérité s’enivre de soleil, 

1Et dans tout ce qu’il boit et dans tout ce qu’il mange 
Retrouve l’ämbroisie et le nectar vermeil. 


Il joue avec le vent; cause avec le nuage 

Et s’enivre en chantant du chemin de la croix; 

Et l'Esprit qui le suit dans son pèlerinage 
Pleure de le voir gai comme un oiseau des bois! . : 


638. 
Charles Baudelaire avait quitté le collège à 17 ons, | 
Depuis lors et pendant trois ans, il vécut à Paris, fort Gérard de 
se liant avec les littérateurs d’alors, avec Balzac, Fes gon 4 
Nerval, avec Hyacinthe de Latouche. On Dwe vers Í 
gance, sa froideur composée; il écrivait ses preme e temps 
moins les premiers vers de lui qu’on ait et, en nee 
combinait son personnage. : 
En somme, il se conduisait mal, faisai nt de! 
naisances et des dettes. Un jour, au comiencen ai : 
1841, pendant un grand dîner que donnait sa DOM 
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yiolente avec le général : et, si le général le gifla, il 

glercatio rot à la gorge du général et pensa | étrangler. Un conseil 
K pâtivement réuni, décida que cet être impossible serait 

famille, ur l'Inde, à bord d’un vaisseau marchand. 

embargi Pos obéit. Je crois que lorient le tentait. 

Bt En fut absent dix mois. S'il resta quelques semaines 
Le pi c'est bien tout. Mais il vit les îles tropicales, et 

dans Met les bords du Gange et Calcutta; il vit les beaux 

Ceylan ; ats soleil sur la mer; il sentit la rude chaleur qui accable 


hers à T ; 3 

CES et qui réalise une splendide ct morne philosophie de 
g £ , = a, t Te ied 

les iad admira les étranges pays ou la disposition des couleurs 

neant ; 


t changée, où la vivacité des tons égaye jusqu'aux ombres ; et il 
ne l'odeur nostalgique de ces lointains lumineux. 
co E aS à i f 
On calcule qu'ayant été dix mois hors de France, le voyageur 

ne put rester que peu de semaines là-bas. Mais la plus grande 
artie de la traversée et les escales dans les ports singuliers furent 
orientales et ensorcelantes. Et puis, une telle âme n’a pas besoin 
d'un long temps pour s’emplir d’une extraordinaire poésie. Et 
puis encore : 


Il est de forts parfums pour qui toute matière 
Est poreuse. On dirait qu’ils pénètrent le verre. 
En ouvrant un coffret venu de l'orient, 

Dont la serrure grince et rechigne en criant, 


Ou, dans une maison déserte, quelque armoire 
Pleine de l’âcre odeur des temps, poudreuse et noire, 
Parfois on trouve un vieux flacon qui se souvient, 
D'où jaillit toute vive une âme qui revient. 


Mille pensers dormaient, chrysalides funèbres, 
F rémissant doucement dans les lourdes ténèbres, 
Qui dégagent leur aile et prennent leur essor, 
Teintés d'azur, glacés de rose, lamés d’or. 


Voilà le souvenir enivrant qui voltige 

Dans lair troublé; les yeux se ferment; le vertige 
Saisit l’âme vaincue et la pousse & deux mains 
Vers un gouffre obscurci de miasmes humains. 


Co ‘ ae 
mme ce vase d’une matière, on dirait, poreuse ou comme 


¢ i : : 
“tte armoire fidèle et bien close, l’ame de Charles Baudelaire, qui 


avai : 
at reçu l'odeur de lorient, la conserva. Elle est dans toute 
des parfums 


ce ; alé 
ie. On l’y trouve, et sans doute mêlée à te 
; Mais on l’y trouve, obstinément, toujours ENCRES 

- Elle se lève de tous les feuillets de ses écrits, analogue 
délivre 


es mia 
S : : 
5. mes qui montent des marais et desquels on ne se 


Pa 
, T'attribue 


enis de Ch nt s'imprégna la 


à ce i lgie do j 
court voyage la nostalgi gretté l'Inde—je 


arles Baudelaire. Non qu'il ait re 
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crois qu'il s’en échappa dès qu'il le put—mais 
d'un tel caractère universel et absolu 
regret des pays qu'on n’a point vus, des plaisirg 2 alem 
possédés et enfin de toute la vie, Imaginaire, irréel] oni 
impossible, qu’en tout cas on n’a point vécue, < 
impérieux et décevant, s’ajoute, dans l'œuvre g 
laire, une idéologie de nirvana, qu'il a prise là 
livres des sages ni dans la leçon des Savants, m 
avec l’air de ces plages où des hommes bronzés flan 
par les ardeurs du soleil, éblouis par les étincel] 
lumière et ainsi n’ont de tranquillité souhaitable que grå | 
dolent stratagème du sommeil, image de la mort. Tant il a at 
que le bouddhisme fut un jour attrapé par un poignant ne l ] 
oui, mais comme il sortait spontanément du sol asiatique, a | : 
subtil Bouddha, je le comparerais à quelque physicien malien | 
qui, au moyen d’une cloche recueille les bulles empestées que |. 
dégage une eau vieille et croupissante, Le jeune Baudelaire 
procéda quasiment ainsi, selon l'exemple de Bouddha ; son ine 
fut la cloche et demeura empoisonnée. Dès lors, tous les sent. M 
ments qui y entrèrent, se pénétrérent de cela. 
Sans doute avait-il des dispositions naturelles à recevoir sivile f 
et si profondement les miasmes de cette idéologie. Il nait ds M 
âmes orientales jusqu'aux derniers confins de l'occident; et il 
suffira d’une petite occasion pour qu'elles acquièrent la conscience | 
de leur qualité exotique. Au sixième siècle avant notre ère, tandis M 
que Bouddha, au cœur de 1’ Asie, enseignait l'art du quiétisme, k | 
philosophe Héraclite, aux bords grecs de l’Asie mineure, inventat 
—comme les Grecs ont tout inventé—la métaphysique du devent, LE 
s’aftristait de la fuite éternelle de tout et, sur cette GE 
idée, basait une dialectique de chagrin. D'ailleurs, vi “Es 
hellénique, il échappait au mysticisme final de l'annee 
Mais j'ai souvent pensé qu’un voyage dans l’Inde ou aux ee 4 
thibétaines l'aurait en peu-de jours converti au bona ae 
il avait en lui toutes les prémisses et comme le désir one “dat 
Revenons à Charles Baudelaire. De retour eee a | 
saturé de tout ce qu’il émane, en fait de poésie, de rêve 
et de désespoir grisant, du sol oriental. 


à hy 
Peut 
Et Puig 


un Charles 
-bas, Non d 


k à ans ls 
als qu'il à re, 1 
ent, alangi ft 


ements de}, | 


: i] entre dés | 
Le voici à Paris. C’est alors que véritablement oat fat sol 
la littérature, avec la volonté d’y réaliser une œuvre : 


âme, transformée en un bel emblème. 


que je dirai. Puis, nous aurons à formuler la P 

dandysme : autrement, la substance même de 

échapperait. : folle 
Mais, d’abord, Charles Baudelaire commit une ©” 
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CHARLES BAUDELAIRE ae 


pou! 


Ja de | 
eat pos US 


à révolution de "48. Se mêler d'une révolution, ce 
e d'un dandy!...En 1846 et quelque dix-huit mois 
journées violentes de février, il écrivait, dans son étude 
avant Jes de peinture et de sculpture : * Avez-vous éprouvé, vous 
des sie curiosité du flaneur a souvent fourrés dans une émeute, 
{ous qe ‘oie que moi à voir un gardien du sommeil public crosser 

mene Be il? Et, comme moi, vous avez dit dans votre 
un D de, crosse un peu plus fort, crosse encore, municipal 
cœur : œur ; car, en ce crossement suprême, je t'adore et te juge 
ai, à Jupiter, le grand justicier. L’homme que tu crosses 
4 Meni des roses et des parfums, un fanatique des usten- 
Fa. c'est un ennemi de Watteau, un ennemi de Raphaël, un 
Si acharné du luxe, des beaux-arts et des belles-lettres, icono- 
daste juré, bourreau de Vénus et d’Apollon! Il ne veut pas 
travailler, humble et anonyme ouvrier, aux roses et aux parfums 
ublics ; il veut être libre, l’ignorant, et il est incapable de fonder 
un atelier de fleurs et de parfumeries nouvelles. Crosse religieuse- 
ment les omoplates de l’anarchiste ! ”’ ? 

Voilà un Charles Baudelaire qui ne ménage pas les républi- 
cains! Il les traite rudement. Il méprise les foules. Il les 
sacrifie à Watteau. Il n’est pas révolutionnaire, mais réaction- 
naire à plaisir. 

48 arriva. Le 24 février, vers le soir, on vit Baudelaire, dans 
un carrefour, au milieu d’une troupe hasardeuse qui venait de 
piller la boutique d’un armurier. Il avait aux mains un beau 
fusil tout neuf et, à la ceinture, une cartouchiére de cuir. Il se 
vanta d’avoir fait le coup de feu. Un autre jour, on le vit dans 
le quartier du Palais Royal. Il disait à ses amis: ‘On vient 
d'arrêter de Flotte ; est-ce parce que ses mains sentaient la poudre, 


oa les miennes!...’ I] etait exalté, brave ; et il se serait fait 
r. 


sembl 


sil 
ennemi 


ne Plusieurs énergumènes, il fonda des journaux révolution: 

eae Tl fut gérant de la République du peuple, ‘almanach 
Ocratique *... 

mo aventure |... Elle ne dura pas longtemps; et Baudelaire 

journa ee bientôt, même il s’en excusa. Dans une sorte de 

“Mon a dates qu’il a intitulé Mon cœur mis à nu, on lit: 

Gos esse en 1848. De quelle nature était cette ivresse? 


literain à Vengeance. Plaisir naturel de la démolition. Ivresse 
Te ; Souvenir des lectures.’ 
£ Rae C’est cela, tout simplement cela; et c'est à dire que 
des révolte 4 vingt-sept ans, déraisonnable et ayant lu les livres 
S, Suivant d’ailleurs une jeunesse prompte, se Tangea 
tentem “S mécontents et ne songea guère à l'objet de leur mécon- 
le Encont, oût de la vengeance, dit-il encore: Les amis qoi 
“rent un fusil dans les mains, une cartouchière à la 


alg 


a il elec cht la 
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ceinture, s’étonnèrent ; il afirma : ‘Ce n’est pas 
blique, par exemple !...” Alors, quoi donc? Et i fe: la th, | 
aller fusiller le général Aupick!...’ Telle était sa ne “ae 
crois, en outre, qu'avec fureur il badinait. Ila Ear 
‘1848 ne fut amusant que parceque chacun y finit a 
comme des châteaux en Espagne ; 1848 ne fut charmant u 
l'excès même du ridicule.’ Voilà son opinion véritable 
Et voici le dandy. à 
On connut un jeune Baudelaire qui était l'élégance mé | 
qui, par la justesse de sa tenue, protestait contre he re | 
débraillées des romantiques. Le costume, invariable été com a 
hiver, était, au dire des connaisseurs, de qualité anglaise : et ia 1 
cite Brummell à son propos: l’habit noir, très ample, et ai | 
laissait flotter, les manches larges, les basques longues et carrées f 
le gilet de casimir noir, long et bien étoffé, la cravate noite, à | 
larges bouts et nouée sans brutalité ; le pantalon de drap fin, pas | 
trop collant et à sous-pieds ; souliers ou escarpins noirs l'hivera 
blancs l’été. Avec cela, du linge parfait, une propreté d'hermine. 
L’allure lente, souple, bien rythmée. Aux doigts, une petite | 
canne à pomme d’or. Et puis un air cérémonieux, distant, u i 
peu guindé, narquois, dédaigneux et très poli. ; 
Avec cela encore, une affectation superfine, un vif désir | 
d’étonner son interlocuteur plutôt que de lui plaire, Vévident | 
volonté de tenir à l'écart les gens qui deviendraient aisement 
familiers. Tout est calculé pour établir une distance bien resp 
tueuse entre le dandy et le reste du monde. Et, à cette fin, tot 
lui sert, l’impertinence fréquemment, le paradoxe pis 
toujours, les sortes variées de l'ironie, l'humour et, bref, les oS ; 
moyens de défense que sait trouver un esprit ingénieux te i 
éconduire les turbulentes amitiés, l’exubérance des causeuls; 
supportable camaraderie. 
Il y a, dans Mon cœur mis à nu, ceci : 
à être sublime, sans interruption. Il doit vivre et 
un miroir.’ ; 
Ah! le dandysme est une étude et le dandy n à 
commode. Il se refuse d’être jamais spontané» a 
l'agrément qu’on accorde aux bons enfants primes 
cantonne dans une solitude hermétique. alle es pia! 
Pourquoi cela? et à quoi bon ce sacrifice? eb qu y 
raison de cette discipline rigoureuse ?..- pt. 
Je l’ai dit, que Baudelaire eut, dès l'enfance LE as to 
goût triste et passionné pour l'isolement: Mais ce 
et sa philosophie du dandysme, la voici. 
Le point de départ est l'individualisme- 
Charles Baudelaire n’a pas eu seulement 
tude. Même je ne sais pas s’il l’a aimée : 1 


Que | q 


: rel | 
‘Tye dandy doit as? 
ra dormir pr | 
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ais considéré comme véritable, profonde et substan- 
= ses plus que celle des corps. T dirait volon- 
age d’une comédie de Musset : ‘ Quelles soli- 


ï jan si 
r union des an 


e e Pere” ains!...’ Etil écrit : 11 
tiers: g tous Ces corps humains +... il écrit : ‘Le monde ne 
tudes 44 je malentendu. C’est par le malentendu uni- 


marche art le monde s'accorde. Car si, par malheur, on se 
ourrait jamais s’accorder!’... 
tement de la doctrine évangélique. 


p'évangile 1 

individualisme 
les autres, 
ame et une autre âme, il n’y a point de passage, ni de 


ont ni de gué; chacune d’elles est une ile aux bords inaccessibles ; 
et chacune est chez elle comme une prisonniere d'elle-même !... 
Ainsi, la solitude ne nous apparaît pas comme une préférence : 
elle est une nécessité. Qu’on la déteste ou qu'on l'aime, on ne 
s'en défait pas. À bout de désespoir peut-être, le dandy s’en 
féicitera. Quand Charles Baudelaire préparait une dédicace pour 
les Fleurs du Mal, il écrivait : ‘Je désire que cette dédicace soit 
inintelligible.” Le dandy ne se contente pas de l'indifférence : il se 
glorifie de la haine et veut qu’on le méprise. C’est à dire que, 
dans l'ile escarpée de son âme, il ne se résigne pas seulement à être 
abandonné ; mais, de son âme, il fait une forteresse contre laquelle 
la foule heurtera ses béliers jet lancera ses projectiles. Il ne 
désirera pas d’autre acquiescement que le sien: ‘être un grand 
homme et un saint pour soi-même, voilà l'unique chose impor- 
tante.” Puis, afin de résister à la douleur du sort que la solitude 
inevitable lui inflige, il ajoutera quelque badinage à son orgueil ; il 
aboutira finalement à cette formule : ‘ Le culte de soi-même dans 
a point de vue de la santé, de l'hygiène, de la toilette, 
U oblesse spirituelle et de l'éloquence.’ : 
Eis ee pee un saint, un héros—l'hygiène et la es 
cn ee pace ces mots inégaux indique assez le Dele SA 
element con : paces co n jets i> eae Tone 
est alors pene fort inégaux : la toilette et la sainteté. ; ir T 
conséquence ente; et elle est aussi de la logique pie e à = 
Son cine eE Le dandy, quand il ue e a x 
ês idées aes, eq ee choses, AE t ne, ee a 
esse, Mais sa a de gons esse re 
n ne verra + cr 5 E te et elle se cache 
at plus Drofond PES se tristesse ; mais elle existe € ee 
Où bien i] ao sou être. Cet individualisme 2 est que le Sign 
oici le à cause d'un pessimisme universel. E PE 
eur qui je Te de Charles Baudelaire. Un jona Te 
Bait consa ut célèbre et qu’on a bien fait d'oublier, Jules ae , 
cré un article à plaisanter les poètes tristes. Baude- 
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laire lui répondit : ‘ Vous êtes un homme hew 
plains, monsieur, d’être si facilement heureux ee by, 
homme soit tombé bas pour se croire heureux | Tanti 
tenter, alors? Je vous plains...J’iraj jusque LU "et 
manderai si les spectacles de la terre vous sufisent. 
n’avez jamais eu envie de vous en aller, rien que pou 
spectacle! J’ai de très sérieuses raisons pour De a 
n’aime pas la mort.’ % 
Et l’idée de la mort emplit toute l’œuvre de 
en imprègne les feuillets, comme une odeur funè 
L'ancien révolutionnaire de 1848, l'imprudent on | 
fusil d’émeute, d'un fusil qui ne partit guère, cet aa da, 
d’un jour et qui se repentit de sa fureur comme d’une aa = 
Baudelaire n’a pas la plus petite espérance qu’on voje san | 
sort des hommes devenir un peu meilleur ici-bas. I] ne croit J 
à l’efficacité des révolutions...‘ Il y a dans tout changement, ért. | 
il, quelque chose d’infâme et d’agréable à la fois, quelque chs « 
qui tient de l’infidélité et du deménagement. Cela sufit à er. 
pliquer la Révolution française.” 
Mais oui!... 
Il se raille des utopistes ‘ qui veulent, par un décret, renie | 
tous les Français riches et vertueux d’un seul coup.’ Il nan 
seulement pas la possibilité d’un lent progrès. Il écrit: ‘la | 
croyance au progrès est une doctrine de paresseux’; il ajoe | 
n’aimant pas la Belgique : ‘ une doctrine de Belges.’ Etilén } 
encore : ‘ Quoi de plus absurde que le progrès, puisque l'homme, M 
comme cela est prouvé par le fait journalier, est toujours sembli 
et égal à l’homme, c’est-à-dire toujours à létat sauvage? 
Ah! je sais bien qu’on a l’air triste et qu'on déplait, que 
on n’a pas confiance dans le bel avenir de l'humanité; mais ra q 
bien aussi tout ce que font, au nom d’un prétendu pea 
n’est, en général, qu’une périphrase sous laquelle ils es 
leur intérêt personnel ou bien l’énorme vulgarité de leur a aa 
tion—les dangereux gaillards qui n’en finissent p P istene S 
saccager autour d’eux. Au profit d’une meilleure A pe 
qu'ils préconisent après l’avoir inventée, ils enlaidiss 


Oto 
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: : ; e récisemen 
conternporaine—qui a du prix, puisqu'elle est pre petito 
où nous vivons. Si les physiciens réussissent UN à 

i wils transito 


verte dont les industriels s'emparent et q 
vive monnaie, on dirait aussitôt que tout s’arran 
angoissants problèmes de la métaphysique sont “aité et qu 
le temps ne coule plus avec une terrifiante ur est pl 

grande incertitude est calmée, et que le po a omp 
paradoxale société de condamnés à mort. En m ache 
peut se demander si l’idée du progrès n’est pas le e 

l'humanité; alors, n’approuve-t-on pas © 
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ui écrit à Janin: ‘J'estime ma mauvaise humeur 


„Jaire 4 i Ne » 0 
i Be ide que votre béatitude’ ? 
plus dis seimisme que nous constatons chez Baudelaire carac- 
Le pe” du second empire. Il domine encore, en 


ja littérature m 
logues un peu niais, le rêve actuel. 


dépit K contemporains de Baudelaire avaient vu trop de révolu- 

Le unes après les autres, bouleverser tout et ne rien pro- 
zi rès 89 et '93, la révolution de 1830 et la révolution de 48. 
t vu toutes les sortes de gouvernement agir et ne rien con- 
jurable : après la république, l’empire, la royauté con- 
avec de vains essais d’absolutisme, encore la répub- 
ligue, et e encore—tout cela qui ne créait pas une forte, 
organisation de la vie. On avait vu les idéologies étrangères 
ajouter leurs tentatives à la vieille philosophie française et ne rien 
donner que de contradictoire. On avait vu la science, on la voyait 
qui, pour aboutir à quelques résultats partiels et de qualité pra- 
tique, était obligée d’écarter tout le mystère authentique, le seul 
valable et, sous le nom d’inconnaissable, de l’éconduire. Ainsi, 
tout s’en allait, en pure perte. Cette crise de la pensée française 
aboutit à un scepticisme qui tourna, chez les uns, à la plaisanterie, 
chez les autres au désespoir de l’Ecclésiaste. 

Cette page de Baudelaire est significative : ‘ Le monde va 
finir. La seule raison pour laquelle il pourrait durer, c'est qu'il 
existe. Que cette raison est faible, comparée à toutes celles qui 
annoncent le contraire, particulièrement à celle-ci : qu'est-ce que 
le monde a désormais à faire sous le ciel?...Je ne dis pas que le 
monde sera réduit aux expédients et au désordre bouffon des ré- 
publiques du Sud-Amérique, que peut-être nous retournerons à 
l'état sauvage, et que nous irons, à travers les ruines herbues de 
es tion. chercher pâture, un fusil à la main. Non; e: 
ee noue encore une certaine énergie vitale, 

L S premiers âges !...? l 
a ae va finir, annonce Baudelaire ; il finira me o ie 
partie ie us atrophiera de plus en n P} Le 
Qui pense de e’ de notre nature...’ Je demanda qa a 
vlissement à montrer ce qui subsiste de la viet.’ © Go 
00; si l’on a cœurs que se manifestera la zune us T 7 
le S , le progrés—car les deux choses sont i len ae Pe 
comme la ca eae les gens appellent progrès, Baudelaire le sig 

sea re imminente, voilà tout. Era ams 
de Ce poète ¢ résumée, la pathétique et la prophétique un oes 
“i, depuis a cprouva toute l’angoisse de son temps: n n 3 = 
Tent les su CE d'Israël, on avait proclamé plus terrible- 
p ie emes tribulations de l’esprit. à 
de va finir!...Et-restons dans le domaine de I 
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térature et des arts—voila, par Charles Ba 
plutôt, constatée la décadence. 

Or, aux environs de 1885, un certain nombre q 
le groupe .a, d’ailleurs, quelque chose de hasardene ot 
leurs adversaires le sobriquet de ‘ décadents ’ 7 
ainsi le mépris qu’on avait pour eux. Et ce 

3 


delai a 
e, ann r | 
Meha 3 


| 


Pica à i mépri , we 
méritaient. Il y eut, parmi les décadents, certai Mi 
prétentieux—et quelques poètes charmants ou a. ae ay 

rales, pe 


pas” Pere le Rd QUES confondit 
ces poetes dont | œuvre dure ou bien sera dé i 
able avenir—si l'avenir est équitable et si oa PA i 
avenir pour la littérature—ceux-là ont accepté le sabe | 
ne refusèrent pas d'être les décadents, d’être, à leur a ti | 
les derniers d'une espèce bien raffinée. Ils sont la an 
directe de ce Charles Baudelaire qui, le premier chez nous ted 
et mit en pratique avec génie, devant l'invasion des bared 
l’esthétique de la décadence. 
Si l’individualisme est la vérité, si l'individu seul exists, | 
n’allons pas convoquer les foules à communier avec nous, RE 
alors, la littérature n’essayera plus d’étendre les limites des | 
clientèle. Orgueilleuse, elle se confinera dans l'aristocratie int. f 
lectuelle des cénacles. Esotérique, elle ne fera nul effort par | 
être accessible aux multitudes. 
Si le pessimisme est la vérité, si le progrès est une duperie é | 
si le simple avenir même est douteux—bref, si le monde va fni- | 
la littérature n’a plus qu’à être le jeu tardif et malin d'une ne | 
condamnée, le divertissement des derniers jours, le bouton ef 
cristal des mandarins ultimes et qui vont mourir...Ou bien,® | 
d’autres termes, il n’y a plus qu’à être des dandys! _ a | 
Ainsi, le dandysme est fondé en doctrine sur vindi 4 
des philosophes et sur le pessimisme qui, venu de loin, wad | 
Révolution, fortifié par les révolutions ultérieures, 8 éPAL | 
le second empire. ‘ abe | 
Il n’y a plus qu’à être des dandys!...De la multitude t 
et corvéable, Baudelaire excepte pour les honorer Fs A 
d'hommes : ce sont les prêtres, les guerriers et E uit | 
trois sortes d'hommes étant également détachés à Om AN 
vaine ; prêtres, guerriers et poètes, qui se conso a ani 
stérile idéal ; prêtres, guerriers et poètes, qui sont i = 
de dandys. 


Encore le prêtre se propose-t 
pensée des multitudes. Le guerrier, d’acco 
ments, travaille pour le bien de la cité...Le dant i 
lence est l’art ; le véritable dandy sera un artiste ; CD 
sont, bien souvent, synonymes. 
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ae nouveauté de cette idée de Vart—et, précisément, 
e—que notre XIXe siècle a realisée. Au siècle 
rature était soucieuse avant tout de répandre des 
hiques et politiques, qui devaient modifier l’état 
docti ollectivités humaines. les écrivains d’alors se mon- 
ial Ce curieux de la beauté que de l’activité politique. 
trèrent AT littérature qui se suffit à elle-même, qui fût absolu- 
p'idée UT, du gouvernement des masses et qui se glorifiat de 
inutilité, cette idée-là n’est point la leur. Elle est 
u XVIIe siècle; et, en effet, Racine, Molière, Cor- 
Fontaine ont maintes fois annoncé qu’à leur avis l’objet 
t de plaire : la littérature est, pour eux, un divertisse- 


Noton 
~ pttératur 


ce unt, la litté 
p es nhilosop 


neille, La # 
de l'art étal 


D au XIXe siècle, c’est bien autre chose que nous avons vu. 
Un Jean Racine compose ses tragédies ; et, par ailleurs, sa vie n’en 
est pas modifiée. Il a, pour ses tragédies, son esthétique ; et, 
pour sa vie, il a sa morale, sa religion. Son esthétique, d'une 
part; sa morale et sa religion, d'autre part. Son esthétique 
gouverne son art; elle n’a rien à faire avec l’arrangement de sa vie 
quotidienne. C’est au XIXe siècle que nous avons vu l'esthétique 
entrer dans la vie quotidienne, dans l’âme et dans le cœur d’un 
artiste : et, si je ne me trompe, c’est en Chateaubriand que nous 
voyons, pour la première fois, un artiste—et quel artiste pro- 
digieux !—concevoir sa vie et l’organiser comme une œuvre d'art. 
C'est une redoutable initiative qu’il a prise là : elle a transformé, 
elle a enrichi—sans doute, excessivement—et elle a comme exas- 
péré d’orgueil la notion de l’art, simple jusqu'alors. 

Baudelaire est bien, à cet égard, l'héritier de Chateaubriand, 
comme le sont, d’ailleurs, tous les écrivains frangais du 
oa siècle et, quant à présent, du XXe. Mais Baudelaire, là- 
‘ah cie encore. L'art, pour lui, n’est plus seulement la 
Le T gouvernement de la vie : il est plutôt un refuge contre 
érante a quotidienne vie est une si laide, si absurde et déses- 
‘aa ae ne que le dandy s’écarte d’elle et se réfugie, corps et 

a et cœur, dans le suprême dandysme de ee 
a vie; e mes cette littérature ne cherchera point > imi P 
contraire 3 e sera pas réaliste ; elle ne sera Dee nature 1 

"etre parf : eae une volonté rigoureuse, elle s'imposera le Rao 

Nature - a here artificielle. L'art est, ainsi, le contraire de 
au be ve de l'artiste, un paradoxe. Ta 
à personne s'est efforcé de réaliser, dans son œuvre €? © > 
telle sorte a: un perpétuel et un savant paradoxe: I ya EN e 
; aflectait qr ses contemporains l'ont pris pour un mena E 
© doctrine h €noncer les opinions les plus nettement cepos es. & 
Vint, Rep: Pituelle ; il tâchait de déplaire et d'irriter : il y par- 


on éconduisit ce ‘ farceur,’ sans étre touché aucunement X 


x 
y 


Ey 
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du pessimisme sincère et du philosophi 


: : que désespo: 
d'écrire et d’être signalait ou dissimulait. poit Que sj 


Il y a quelque chose de tragique et de forcené dare 1 
dans l'horreur qu’il éprouve à l'égard de la nature p 
est ‘naturel’ le dégoûte. Il écrit: ‘Tye commere ief 
donc il est infâme.’ Il déteste la littérature nt Tata f 
George Sand. Elle est surtout, et plus que toute auty n oa | 
grosse bête...” Des femmes, et de toutes les fenti i | 
‘La femme est le contraire du dandy. Done alle 
horreur. La femme est naturelle, c’est-à-dire ab 
n’est pas gentil ; je le lui reproche. 

Mais il a rigoureusement tiré, en logicien résolu, tonte | | 
conséquences de ses prémisses. Cette malédiction des pe | 
n’est pas un badinage ; et, en fait, la vie de Baudelaire nousa 7 | 
rait comme toute dépourvue d'amour. Elle n’a point eu p 4 
douceur consolante, cette grace : elle se déroule comme un E | 
morne et maudit. Nous n’appellerons pas amour, au senm ; 
peu joli et tendre qu’a ce mot, la liaison si longue, charnelleg " 
horrible qui lui associa cette demi-négresse, Jeanne Duval, 1 | 
réduisit l’amour à une sorte de sensualité farouche et dont i 
compliquait assidûment le détail, mais avec le soin minutiex& | 
n’y mêler nul idéal. Tous les sentiments naturels, qui st | 
comme la fleur spontanée des âmes, il les arrachait de son im: 
ainsi, un trop délicat jardinier, fabricant d’orchidées précieuses#iM 
de monstrueux chrysanthémes, saccagerait et jetterait avec mé 
les roses trémières, les simples violettes et enfin toutes les feus | 
modestes et charmantes qui sont le doux et vrai parfum deb | 
nature. à J 

Que lui reste-t-il? que reste-t-il à ce nihiliste furieux a i 
dévasté autour de lui? que lui reste-t-il pour avoir un pte os 
durer ?—La littérature !... La te 

Quand il était à Bruxelles, malade, pauvre, plus des 
personne, plus abandonné, prêt à mourir, il écrivait à Un WP 


à fin qu'il 
d’affaires qui lui avait adressé un peu d'argent MR D 


ISERE 
rll ét. | 
doit p | 
abominable p i | 


ato f 


achever un livre : ‘ J’ai honte de me servir de Ps aih f 
la littérature doit passer avant tout, avant mon P FES LES 4 
mère |...” aie sebératur t 


Comme il n’a point gardé autre chose qu 
Yentoure d’un soin jaloux; il lui accorde wa © 
tique. Et il écrit : ‘ Toute forme créée, même P 
immortelle. Car la forme est indépendante de la m 
sont pas les molécules qui constituent la forme. nature 

Les molécules, la matiére, la réalité—enfin, 4 [o eur d 
cela est périssable, tout cela est la mort et a Sa de 
corruption terminale. Tout cela est de l ens 
parceque tout cela est naturel. Ht seul échappe 


nec 
atieres el 
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igi o i 
… [artificiel qui est, pour ainsi dire, de l'art au second 
promise ot de l’art, en quelque sorte, l artificiel étant à l'art ce 
degré * fest 2 la réalité. Si l'art nous écarte de la nature et nous 
abri de ses envahisséments mortuaires, l’artificiel sait 
et former dans une deuxième citadelle, fortifiée, placée au 
eC yart et garantie par lui comme par des circonvallations 
4... solide, en outre, de ses épaisses et hautes murailles. 
He qui s’est enfermé là est le prisonnier de sa volonté 
ta Vas l'on se moque de lui ou si l’on déteste son orgueil, on 
ae admirer ce terrible, sauvage et subtil reclus. 
nee de mieux et plus sûrement réaliser Vartificiel qu'il avait 
conçu comme le dernier chef d'œuvre de 1 art, on sait les strata- 
gemes auxquels recourut Baudelaire, et qu il utilisa, du moins 
ille prétend, ces stupéfiants et ces poisons, l opium et le haschish. 
Alors, toutes choses étant bouleversées, la vision changée, les per- 
spectives tout autres, les couleurs toutes neuves et imprévues, les 
idées plus ardentes, les sensations décuplées, alors, il se réjouissait 
de ses paradis artificiels. La morbide rêverie lui voilait la réalité, 
la nature. Il se tue à ces extravagantes volontés; et nous lui 
préterons cette parole néronienne : Qualis artifex pereo, ‘ Quel 
artiste je suis, pour mourir!...’ 


A quarante ans, Baudelaire avait publié presque toute son œuvre. 
Tl lui restait encore six années à vivre. Elles furent effroyables. 
Premièrement, la pauvreté le tourmenta ; elle était son châtiment, 
logique et injuste. Mme Aupick, un jour, écrivant à quelque 
ami de son fils, se désolait et constatait que Charles avait ‘ adopté 
un genre bizarre, absurde comme lui et qui lui faisait peu de 
partisans.’ Elle ajoutait : ‘ Il est vrai qu’il a pour lui son origi- 
nalité, c'est quelque chose...” Pauvre dame! Et lui, le fils, plus 
ru encore !...La fierté qui l'avait enclos dans son difficile idéal 
A eut pour récompense la gloire et pour châtiment la misère. 
a Accablé par les dettes, il fut torturé par les échéances, 
a de toutes les facons. Et il connut, après avoir publié les 
au Mal, le tracas de l’indigence quotidienne. 
litte es l'espoir de gagner un peu d'argent avec divers travaux 
l : aires et des conférences, il s'établit à Bruxelles. Les Belges 
ul dép urent ; es, 118 éta À xe) : He 
tr affreusement; et il s’ennuya jusquà crier 


détresse. 
Puis e : 3 
se man; arriva la maladie, deuxième châtiment. Je crois qu elle 
hif ‘J'ai cultivé 


Thon esta d’abord en 1862. Il écrit, à cette date : eat 
toujours “Mle avec jouissance et terreur. Maintenant, pa 
lier ave : vertige ; et, aujourd’hui 23 janvier, j'ai subi un ae 
limbécnjs ment, j’ai senti passer sur moi le vent de Vaile ae 


Écillite > or ae es 
ee: Quelques jours plus tard, il écrit encore: 2 


Yor, > © plus tôt possible!” A Honfleur, c'était chez sa 
X—Ne, 409 


NN 


} 
Il 
i 
} 
| 
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mère...“ A Honfleur, le plus tôt possible, avant q : 
Que de pressentiments et de signes envoyés q aa ober thy 
est grandement temps d'agir, de considérer i Par Dig a 
comme la plus importante des minutes, et de fine oe pr 
volupté de mon tourment ordinaire, c’est-à-dire ait eo 
Son travail, c’est désormais la traduction des ir | 
ordinaires d'Edgar Poe : il l’a commencée, il Ja conti a th, 
ment. C'est aussi la préparation de ses contérenees 
un livre relatif à la Belgique : il n'aura pas le tery E 
Considérer la minute présente comme la plus ime | 
minutes—c’est le conseil d'orgueil que donne Emer ae 
sa volupté de son tourment—il y a lA du Nietzschéigme, Fi, | 
Emersonien, Nietzschéen, disciple et prophète de the | 
idéologies arrogantes, il le devient à l’époque même où a f 
rues, on le rencontre, solitaire, triste et mal vêtu de venii 
râpés. Ila tout l’air d’un vagabond qui déambule au bo aa 
suicide. 
De manières et de paroles, quand il veut bien parler, ile 
plus orgueilleux que jamais. Au fond de lui ou à part lui, ks | 
sentiments s’adoucissent, ou bien ils s’amollissent. Ce sontds | 
sentiments naturels, des sentiments vrais, sincéres, simples: e1 f 
ne les expulse pas de son cœur, désormais. On dirait qu'apé | 
tant d'années passées à l'étrange culture de son âme artificielle, | 
maintenant son âme naïve se met à lui plaire. C'est la secon: | 
époque de l’exotisme, le moment où ce voyageur des reveries | 
travagantes revient à sa maison natale et y goûte le bizarre amt | 
ment de s’y sentir dépaysé. 
Le fumeur d’opium et le mangeur de haschish, comme w | 
vieil et bon enfant, songe à sa mère avec une tendresse jolie € 1 
franche. Deux années avant de mourir, il écrit : Lie eo 
écrit une lettre charmante et pleine de sagesse. Quello pis i ; 
Et quelle confiance en moi! Savez-vous qu'elle a ete mo 
subitement restaurée? Par bonheur pour mol, ] a su a i 
nouvelles, la bonne et la mauvaise, à la fois.’ Et puis, 


A ; ome | 
a a 0 7 7°97 s le cerveau p | 
apres : Ah! mon cher ami, j'ai quelquefoi Shik e 


5 


un ton de tristesse (je n’ose dire d’affaiblissement) 
Que savez-vous de sa santé? Car il se pourrait que x 
de me tourmenter, elle me cachât quelque chose. gsl Etg 

Quelle douceur délicieuse, dans ces propos Bie des 
fraîcheur exquise, après l’atmosphère brûlante srl 
du Mal et des Paradis artificiels, ces paradis qu 
d'enfer ingénieux !... 

En même temps, son catholicisme de com : 
de piété ravissante. Lie poëte du mal compo 


ees 
ha e des P 
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í 
n a Dieu en ces termes religieux : ‘Ne me châtiez pas 
s'adress sre eb ne chitiez pas ma mère à cause de moi. Je vous 
dans D de les âmes de mon père et de Mariette. Donnez-moi 
recomman Fae immédiatement mon devoir tous les jours et de 
ja force de ros et un saint.’ 


ir ainsi uD he 


ÈS se compose des règlements de TPE de sagesse : 
~ conduite, méthode. Je me jure à moi-même de 


mais les règles suivantes pour règles éternelles de 
prendre Pre tous les matins ma prière à Dieu, réservoir de toute 
Do Ae toute justice, à mon père, à Mariette et à Poe, comme 
me ee. les prier de me communiquer la force nécessaire 
D accomplir tous mes devoirs et octroyer à ma mère une vie 
assez longue pour jouir de ma transformation ; travailler toute la 
journée, ou du moins tant que mes forces me le permettront ; me 
fer à Dieu, c'est-à-dire à la justice même, pour la réussite de mes 
projets ; faire tous les soirs une nouvelle prière, pour demander à 
Dieu la vie et la force pour ma mère et pour moi.’ 

C'est ainsi que Charles Baudelaire, avant de mourir, tacha de 
vivre et fit l'effort de s’amender. (Cependant, la maladie le 
ravageait. Crises nerveuses, vertiges, convulsions le mettaient 
au martyre. Et il n'avait seulement pas la monnaie qu'il faut 
pour acheter des médicaments. 

La paralysie le prit—et l’aphasie : ce génial ami du verbe entra 
dans le silence, oublia les mots et, dans ce désert de sa tête, se 
perdit jusqu'à, peu à peu, s’anéantir. L'une des dernières petites 
phrases qu'il prononça, et qu’on recueillit sur ses bégayantes 
lèvres, fut : ‘ La lune est belle!’  I1 l'avait chantée, autrefois : 


in 


Ce soir, la lune rêve avec plus de paresse . . . 


de aa mourir, il se souvint d'elle, ornement de ses nuits, vase 
Sse et grande taciturne. 
ne ee = mots ne lui étaient plus intelligibles, il n'y avait 
a musi ‘ *P goan pour écarter son cauchemar de moribond, qie 
aei r T l'aimait anciennement : il l'aimait avec sa volupt 
“4 avec son ardeur cérébrale : 
te musique parfois me prend comme une Mer. - - 
Mava os 
aoe de la joindre, par le rythme, par le son de : 
it sa pocti es syllabes, aux significations du vocabulaire. T r 
Musique a Souveraine et alarmante, jadis. Main a n a 
“Mencant e seule suffisait à charmer le silence de son 88 a 
Secret enco. 2 Musique sans les mots, mystère d'un art plu 
Pathéti 3 Te que les autres. Et il exaltait ainsi l'esotérisme 
Mon maladie, après lui-même, le condamnatt. 
te I septembre 1867, à quarante-six ans- 


NN2 
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Le récit de ses dernières souffrance 


négateur altier de la vie et des réalités conte Volon ite 
subit Jog t 


sailles de ce qu’il avait détesté avec arrogan i 
réalités profitèrent de sa faiblesse ; elles ge an La tt) 
lirent ; elles eurent enfin terrassé Penner nt sur lui, l'age 


; mi, l’adm: rf asa, 
poignant poète des fleurs mauvaises e a) cie. tregin, 


t des voluptés artificiel 


f 7 8 et ; 
jusqu à la mort semblent tout pleins de intl Qui, 
Et l’on dirait que ce héros du paradoxe a €s emb] alg 
Xe le : 
fai 
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NEW POLICY OF IMPERIAL AND 


THE 
HOME DEFENCE 


From the comments which have been made upon the Notes on Invasion 
written by the First Sea Lord of the Admiralty 1t might be imagined 
that he had stated the most unorthodox views on the question of home 
| defence. 
+ The more carefully, however, his statements are examined the 
more apparent it will become that this distinguished officer has merely 
restated very old truths’ in a fresh form coinciding with modern 
| conditions and with the new policy of Imperial and Home defence 
f which has been elaborated by the Admiralty and the War Office 
in close co-operation with each other and with the Foreign and 
Colonial Departments. 

One hundred years ago Lord St. Vincent, as First Lord of the 
Admiralty, held precisely the same opinions as have been recently 
expressed by Admiral of the Fleet Sir Arthur Wilson, and as Mr. 
Balfour, the first Prime Minister to devote himsel to the careful study 

| ‘the defence problem, has explained, there have been great scientific 
pe eal Napoleon planned his invasion of England, which “all 
Le nes of defence.’ Mr. Balfour, speaking nearly six ie 
| gratiy to ned specifically two of these changes which had een 
| te cs h Su advantage—the use of steam and the use of wireless 
T. ce and, in consequence of the recent development of the 
the « aa t 1s also now possible to include underwater craft among 
at scientific changes ’ which ‘ make in favour of defence. 


St. Vincent always ridiculed the idea of invasio so long as the fleet was 

| *tivity ge tained. ‘Our great reliance,’ he wrote, ‘is on the vigilance and 

| ae Cruisers at sea.” When the menace of invasion first became acute m Fe 
S Ports S ooi Amiens, Nelson wrote: * Our first defence is close to Hi E 

ions, e is, his ports in the Channel— and the Admiralty hara n en S 

à well Y having such a respectable force under my orders. that I venture + 

Et ten mile, well-grounded hope that the enemy would be annihilated before they s 

i 1804. « 8 ae their own shores.’ Again, Pellew said in his place in Pacey i 
L tose hi 8 and a ay being able in a narrow sea 5 Lu ne 
ing squadron with all the secrecy = a ea ae 


Een iy y © Me 
S 5 5 i posed í 
© of my professional experience, am not much disposed to F >i A 


: 1 the eo that some worthy people expect, I really, 


o 9 
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Admiral of the Fleet Sir Arthur Wilson’s Notes 
intended for the public eye; they were prepared pee not oyj 
of the War Office and were written on the ve the itt E 
that they would be read in the light of full knowles ded a à | 
which has been made during the past few years in ay of 
well co-ordinated scheme of Imperial anq Home deine | 
past we have had a Navy and an Army, and canna ae hal 
has existed as to the uses which would be made of wee le Cong, | 
time of war. Under Mr. Balfour’s leadership an rae My 
to ascertain the precise defensive needs of the Empire Was tet, À 
British Isles, and to shape the two defensive Services i 
ascertained conditions. Since the resignation of Mr. Bal 
ment this work has been continued, and the 
his Notes on Invasion on the assumption that th 
by military experts who, as a result of the deliber. 
of Imperial Defence and direct consultation with the 
familiar with all the details of the now complete sch 
and Home defence. 

The new plans for Imperial and Home defe 


nce may be thus guy | 
marised : 


I. Imperial. 


1. Sea-going Fleets —The basic principle of Imperial, as of Hom, | 
defence is the existence of sea-going forces of such strength tht ff 
they can secure command of the sea in face of any probit 
combination. They comprise squadrons in foreign waters vary 
from time to time in accordance with the grouping of the Powe; J 
secondly, the Atlantic Fleet, acting as ‘ pivot force” between aa | 
and Mediterranean waters—reinforcing either as required: à. } 
thirdly, squadrons which under normal peace conditions Be ve i 
vicinity of the British Isles, because these waters are the a a | 
centre of gravity at present. The last-mentioned Da e | 
fleets ; they consist of heavy ships and are arranged as % mbait | 

(a) The First and Second Divisions of the Home nea aie | 
all the newest and most powerful ships, fully manna ea D4 
service ratings only, victualled and stored, and a under a 
footing—instantly ready for war. These two De A world, a! | 
Admirals constitute the strongest fighting force m 
certain torpedo craft are associated with them. Fleet, mainta 

(b) The Third and Fourth Divisions of the H an organist 
on a peace footing, with nucleus crews, but Wee at afew I 
enabling the Third Division to be put on a war f00 jets crews © 
notice. The ‘ balance crews’ to complete the ae available} 
strength are always ‘told off’ and immediate Ti to wh 
depots and instructional establishments of n À di 
ships are attached. ? The vessels can be mobilised. 
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igi ; i : 
ely with active-service ratings. The ships of the Fourth 


Jusi¥ 
and EXC o of older types—for use as a forlorn hope ; their nucleus 


De ie Bets they would be completed with a proportion of 
al Res Sh 

Lo Nee ing Army.—This consists of the Regular Army and its 

a "The spearhead of this Imperial arm is the Expeditionary 
reserve A ing of about 160,000 officers and men, which is organised 
force, a for work overseas. This is the largest professional—as 
ai from short service—army ever organised in any CO 
The Expeditionary Force under normal peace conditions remains in 
he B ritish Isles because they are the base of Imperial military opera- 
rions, because the officers and men have their homes in the British 
Isles, and because rations and general maintenance charges are less 
costly in the British Isles than elsewhere. The Regular Army has 
no essential part in the defence of the British Isles, but remains in 
the British Isles as a matter of convenience until it is needed elsewhere. 

This professional Sea-going Army—and particularly the Expedi- 
tionary Force—is the necessary complement to: 

(a) The Sea-going Fleets : It is intended to take up the offensive- 
defensive operations at the point at which the action of the Sea-going 
Fleets must stop because they cannot operate on land. 

(b) The Colonial Defence Forces: The self-governing Dominions 
are organising armies of their own in close co-operation with the 
British military authorities in order to relieve the British Regular 
Army of the duty of local defence. j 
e lien Army : This consists of about 75,000 British troops ; 
Ber ane 3 nu under 3,050 British officers ; 34,000 Volunteers, 
ns SE ; and over 20,000 officers and men of the 
British a roops raised by the native rulers and trained under 


II. Home. 


amie ea F lotillas. — For the first time in its history the 
efence on th een provided by the Admiralty with a system of mobile 
oats, and a coast. It consists of torpedo-boat destroyers, torpedo 
ashore by wa marines, with ‘ mother ships ’ and auxiliaries, supported 
Witelesg ? Ne signal stations, manned by coastguards who are in 
u ee ication with passing ships of all descriptions, 
r Mmunicati communication with each other, and in telegraphic 
frin land ton with the Admiralty in London. This chain of 
and sea defence stretches from Dundee right down the 
evonport, 


oast t 
i © Dover and thence round to Portsmouth and Devonpo 
ore, Harwich, 


uito ? vessels 


East 0 


With į 

Mportant i i 

a : ee intermediate bases of operations at the N 

* ever de er. ‘Itis always ‘active,’ and the “mosd 
Sent from ‘their cruising'area. 


Se | 
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4. Home-defence Army.—This force Consists of th 
organised on a county basis and capable of Being + 
at any threatened points on the Coast. It is the lar 
army ever raised on the voluntary principle, The os led 
officers and men is 315,000. The Act under which it a tabli 
operation as recently as April 1908, and already jt eo 

officers and men, though the conditions of service a 
and the funds hitherto available for Maintenance ae 
have been limited. and equi 
When Sir Arthur Wilson prepared his Notes 
so on the correct assumption that they would be 
authorities in full knowledge of these carefully ¢ 
ments for the defence of Imperial and British interests, Under 4: 
new scheme the ocean-going fleets and the Regular Army h r tis ; 
essential part in purely local defence ; afloat and ashore E | 
supplemented by the mobile coast defences and bythe Territorial ie | 
The Sea-going Fleets are consequently free as they have Never tes 
free before to go anywhere and do anything in pursuance of th Mi 
offensive-defensive policy which is now the accepted principle upm | 
which the whole of the naval and military forces of the Empire ate 
organised, and the Sea.going Army is ready to follow the Sea-going Fleets, 

So long as a state of peace exists the Sea-going Fleets and the | 
Sea-going Army remain in or about the British Isles ; in these cr f 
cumstances no foreign nation would entertain for one moment the 
possibility of invasion, since such an operation would have to be carried 
out in face of Sea-going Fleets more than twice as strong as the naval 
forces of any other Power, in face of a large and active mobile cost 
defence, in face of regular troops, including reserves, of 300,000 mea. | 
and in face of a citizen army of about 235,000 officers and men. 

Mr. Balfour, when Prime Minister and fresh from consultation mt! 
the highest responsible naval and military experts, remarked on FS 
Occasion that the British people are apt, in comparing the p 
power or offensive power of Great Britain and her great perd 
neighbours, to compare the number of our soldiers with the A hope | 
theirs and to say, ‘ If they can get across the sea, how coul wa fo 
to resist the masters of these innumerable legions ?” That, 
Balfour explained, is not the problem. i 


on Invasion he à 

è | 
read by the nl | 
o-ordinated arrange | 


a, godin 
The problem is how to get across the sea and land on this sido; = milits 
as that difficulty, which thinkers of all schools must admit—the ° i ss 
school will admit it as much as tho extreme blue-water school E every r 
difficulty of getting men over increases in an automatic ne janding or, 
transport you require and every augmentation you make E to consider a i 
becomes evident that tho problem which a foreign general si quer ad i 
How many men would I like to have in England in order i sete 
With how few men can I attempt the conquest ?” ml ao ; 


R : ‘me Minister 
This is the problem of invasion and, as Prime Mini$® 
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193 + roblem in close association with the highest responsible 
be died t ihe Navy and Army ; these experts included Admiral of the 
expats oa Falter Kerr, then First Sea Lord, and Field-Marshal Earl 
lee eo ‘en Commander-in-Chief of the Army. Mr. Balfour put to 
E perts the specific question, ‘ With how few men could an 
L if ep the conquest ?’ According to Mr. Balfour (House of 
enem. 


Commons, May 11, Hey: 
answer which was given by Earl Roberts, and accepted by all the other 

abs itics whom it was our duty to consult, was that he did not think it 
military cr ble to make the attempt with less than 70,000 men; those men 
pe ae equipped as regards artillery and as regards cavalry, because, of 
to be aes and guns are the things which most embarrass the officera respon- 
ae transport, embarkation and disembarkation. 
sib i Roberts was distinctly of opinion that eyen with 70,000 men to attempt 
PL London—which is, after all, what would have to be done if there was to 
bo any serious impression or crushing effect produced—he was of opinion that 
that was in the nature of a forlorn hope. 


These two statements, the first as to the new policy of Imperial 
and Home defence, and the second as to Lord Roberts’s dictum upon 
the minimum size of the invading force, are essential to a proper 
comprehension of Sir Arthur Wilson’s statement upon the problem 
of invasion. 

In the light of these facts Sir Arthur Wilson wrote his Notes. 
He remarked : 


ed To realise the difficulty that an enemy would have in bringing such a fleet 
al A transports to our coast and disembarking an army, it is necessary to remember 
st E al the ships operating in home waters, whether they are in the North Sea, 
4, Al TA or elsewhere, are in wireless communication with the Admiralty 

ca he Commander-in-Chief, so that if a fleet of transports is sighted any- 
i ¢ by a single cruiser, or even by a merchant ship, if she is fitted with wireless, 


ees es happened to be in a position to intercept the transports would 
Was at be ‘he order to concentrate as necessary for the purpose, whether she 
tis ty or in harbour. 
ordinary ane necessary to remember that even supposing that by some extra- 
elected en chance the transports were able to reach our coasts without being 
o ae = ir presence must be known when they arrive there; and long before 
Submarines Se be landed the transports would be attacked and sunk by 
§ Besides th place stationed along the coast for that purpose: 
either į e submarines there would be always a large force of destroyers: 
that Thay he Ports along the coast or within wireless call, as, in addition to those 
acting nn toy detailed for coast defence, the system of relief for those 
"Pectivg ba > will ensure a large number being actually in harbour at their 
lop These étre pe Within call while going to or returning from their per 
q Se à Mi the ugh not specially stationed with that object, ae ways 
i an e on with submarines, a very effective second line of defence in 
“vent of such a second line being required. 


small force as 70,000 men (Lord Roberts’s 


: original fon. 
and landing them on our shores : Binal figure 


) to this oy | 

To understand thoroughly the small chance of an; i j | 
of the North Sea being successful, it is necessary a mA On 
officer who has to undertake the responsibility of PN sie 

His first difficulty will be to consider how he ig Pare it 
ports to sea without any information of it leaking o ie his reat fleg ; 
otherwise, $ out through Neutral E ft 

Next, he will consider that somewhere = 
double the number of battleships and cruiser 
destroyers. 

He has probably very vague and unrcliable inform 
which are constantly changing. His unwieldy fleet 1 
of water, and as all the ships will be obli 
will be visible nearly as far by night as b 
covery ? > 

ur of his transports will have speeds of not more than 
o that there will be no hope of escape by flight if he is met 

If he is sighted by any of our destroyers at night they 
culty in avoiding the men-of-war and torpedoing the transports 

us it possible to entice part of our fleet away by any stratagem ? Poil] 
But even if he succeeds in drawing off half our fleet, the other half, in RH 
destroyers and submarines, would be quite sufficient to sink the greater part of kx} 
transports, even if supported by the strongest fleet he could collect. The floets voi | 
engage each other while the destroyers and submarines torpedoed the transport. | 
Finally, even if he reached the coast in safety, he would see that it wasquie | 
impossible to guard his transports against the attacks of submarines while | 
was landing his troops ; and that it was quite certain that a superior force woul 
be brought to attack him before the landing could be completed. 

Taking all these facts into consideration, he would probably decide, as tte 
f Admiralty have done, that an invasion on even the moderate scale of 70,000 mn | 
is practically impossible. l 

It will be seen that the First Sea Lord confined his attention | 
these Notes to the purely naval aspect of the problem of invsth | 
and reiterated with increased emphasis, owing to the improved E : 

ments of the Fleet due to scientific changes and better en À 
the views expressed by former First Sea Lords. As Me estion 
remarked in the House of Commons when dealing with this a wt 
“I am not aware of any considerable naval authority who x i 
held that serious overseas invasion is a thing of which ul y the 
greatly afraid.’ This statement is completely supp wae fist 
declarations of all the great seamen of the past, but 29 ra cop q 
Sea Lord could point to such instruments of defence and sue 4 

organisation of those instruments as exist to-day. _ 

But it may be said ‘ How does it happen that. Sir f the 

declaration as the highest responsible naval expert OF i 
traversed by Lord Roberts and other military officers 
true that the problem of the invasion of the Britis it is 
force is a military as well as a naval problem, 82 
analyse the operation of invasion in order to 250 


om the i 


wilhin wireless Call wo 
s that he can muster, besides E ve | 
Sam 


ation as to their positi 
- vil] cover many Squar ua 
ged to carry lights, for mutual mig, 


l safes $ 
y day. How ma 

Y- How can he hope to escaped, id 
ten to twelve knots; | 
by a superior for, | 
will have litte dig. | 


rtain F 
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ay 


Itty, 


5 
i ex ert E fies the following operations : 
t invasion vilisation at a convenient foreign port carried out in complete 
Otte | 1. betes ise early news would be received in England and the 
fe a f invasion would be defeated when it was not an army but a 
ae ee men huddled together in transports on the high seas, without 
z ce against torpedo attack and with only such protection against 
. | ore overpowering British fleet as a much weaker convoying fleet 
could assure. ‘ ; - 
tiong, 9, Embarkation : This must also be carried out in complete secrecy, 
m | the necessary transports being collected and the troops put on board 
A without a whisper reaching any British agent, naval officer, merchant 
| officer, or civilian, otherwise the news would inevitably reach the 
nots; British authorities. 
Or, 3, Transportation to England : This again must be carried out 


without being observed by British war or merchant ships, otherwise 
a wireless message of warning would immediately be despatched to the 


ih | Admiralty. The distance from Germany to England is about 300 miles, 

ji or 30 hours at 10 knots an hour. 

n | 4, Disembarkation : This operation, including the landing not only 

ws of the men but of horses and guns, must be carried out rapidly and 

se | without attracting any attention, otherwise the defenceless transports 

oa would become the target of the swiftly concentrated British mobile 

al defences, Owing to the shelving character of the eastern coast of 

a À Great Britain, at any point at which disembarkation could be made, 
| the transports would have to remain two or three miles at sea, and | 

a the men, guns, and horses would have to be landed in pontoons and i 

a | Small boats in face of a very active British defence by torpedo craft, if 

7 ] E battleships and cruisers. k 

1, 0 d. aon: The invaders, having surmounted all the naval i 

Ht | heveto ey, difficulties involved in these separate operations, would 

où Penetrate to London in order to render the invasion an effective 


Operation of wa iP 


k À nae i ident from this very short statement that in these operations 
$ “nd military opinions have their weight, but the military officer 


he À ue 
CE À me a eee cr small role, and military opinion is qualified to 
fe | Mutation aa view only upon the first and last operation—namely, sir 
D although ; penetration. The other three operations are distinctly naya 
$ | ty Officer the matter of embarkation and disembarkation the ee 
| sion tra T takes some part. But the really serious problem of inva- 
ep cer, the EOS distinctly naval, and therefore it 1s the naval 
i Sy the] < xpert upon sea navigation and its difficulties, who must 


| ‘chem Ft Word as to the practicability or otherwise of an invasion 
OE ie © Moreover best qualified to advise 
Be: € public , the naval officers who are best q | ee 
ate the Sea Lords of the Admiralty, whose business it 15 to 


* LS 
a 
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ployed, on LT 


know the amount of shipping available 
foreign port for use as transport, and who x 
relative naval strength which could be em 
convoy to transports, and, on the other, for th One 
transports. The First Sea Lord of all the Sea L attack u 
authority on these purely naval questions bee 18 the 
“charged with the most important and responsible thi 
for war’; he is responsible for the fighting ae Work o 
of the Fleet, its organisation and mobilisation - “ca -going 
and movements of all ships. i 
In the light of this consideration of s 

in the act of invasion, it is difficult to understand thon 
the public mind which has arisen Owing to the one Confusion 
Sir Arthur Wilson’s Notes on I nvasion have been expone vi Ẹ 
particularly from military officers. Sir Arthur Wilson me 
himself strictly to the naval aspects of invasion den i 
with the task of mobilisation and the other t í wa 


. il ask of Penetration, andk “ 
has been publicly criticised by a number of military officers in can | 


which is especially his own. Prominent among these officers has ben | 
Field-Marshal Earl Roberts. This distinguished officer's name and 
fame are dear to the British people, who will never forget the splendid 
work he performed during his many years’ service in India and ik 
Supreme sacrifice he made in the darkest days of the war in South Afria 
when, struck down by a great bereavement, he proceeded to the Cape 
and took command of the British troops. Lord Roberts isa great 
.Soldier, but he does not unite with his military knowledge and 
experience any knowledge or experience of naval affairs. Never 
theless Lord Roberts has become the chief critic of the profession! 
naval opinions of the First Sea Lord of the Admiralty. j 
Lord Roberts in the speech which he delivered in connexi 
with the formation of ‘ The Theatrical Branch’ of the National Sri 
League, on the 7th of February, dealt with Sir Arthur u. 
memorandum and directly criticised as a military officer i ee 
expressed by the highest responsible naval expert in the Ur, 
the purely naval aspect of the invasion problem. In the née 
this speech Lord Roberts made the following statements acco" p 
Various newspaper reports of his remarks : 
Wo had allowed our much-vaunted two-Power standard.to eer 
more than a one-Power standard. . dto holdout ori 
We had. to wake Up and pull ourselves together if we hope d, if our ari 
amongst the Great Powers of the world. As matters now st00 . the mort 
tionary force happened to be out of the country, we should be a a 
any invader who could land on these shores. Š otly the "h 
It was assumed that the invasion would be carried out in oe i 
which we were prepared to meet it, and it spoke of the P. ee 
invading force? and the number of ships in which it would come: 


1, 
* Lord Roberts's own figure—vide Mr. Balfour, May : 


and for the 


the various o 


Iitle 


1905. 
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‘i, 1 wes all to come in a body, and all by the same route. We wore to 
oft, TEI mistakes. Our information was to be absolutely correct. He pre- 
à D there were to be no DER a aoe. oe disturb our plans ; and while 
thy, ee vere to have the advantage of wireless telegraphy, that was to be denied to 
Te the enemy: NON +h apparently ignor 

at fy Jord Roberts In this speech spparen AY ignored the purely military 
ty aspects of the operation of invasion, the secret mobilisation of the 
Et invading force, and the methods to be adopted after its disem- 
tiny parkation in order to enable it to penetrate to London, and confined 


xclusively to expressions of opinion upon the naval aspects of 


himself e : 3 5 
re ihe matter. The audience had the unique experience of listening to a 
nol Field-Marshal criticising the opinions expressed on a naval problem 
hich py the Admiral of the Fleet who is responsible for the preparation for 
05e] war of the greatest navy that the world has ever seen. It is stated 
ned in the reports of Lord Roberts’s speech that his criticisms of the First 


Sea Lord were received with ‘ laughter,’ ‘ renewed laughter,’ ‘ laughter ? 


lhe ; again, and finally with ‘loud laughter.” Whether the risible faculty 
we | of Lord Roberts’s hearers was tickled by the spectacle of a Field- 
en | Marshal criticising the naval opinions of an Admiral of the Fleet, or 
md | whether the laughter was of the appreciative type, the reporter does 
dd | not state. The fact, however, is that Lord Roberts’s opinions upon 
the | the work of transporting an invading army across the seas are entirely 
ica without value, because Lord Roberts is a soldier and not a sailor ; 
R | indeed, it may be added that, prior to his departure for South Africa, 
eat his whole military experience had been confined to India and India 
nd exclusively, and he had therefore had no opportunity of studying 
t | at first hand the whole problem of Imperial military defence as it 
i must be studied by the officers of the General Staff of the Army. i 
i pe this point, do not Lord Roberts's criticisms of the First 
E Se Lord À naval Opinions carry their own refutation ? The First 
bf many Meee stated that we have in British waters nearly twice as 
ns Marshal een and cruisers as Germany can muster, the Field- 
n | one-Power ee as a soldier, that our fleet is only a little more than a 
tf relative a ae fleet. The First Sea Lord’s declaration on our 
o | distinguished Strength cannot be overruled by a soldier, however 
| Lon eee And then we have those old bogeys—fog and storm. 
e | Wilson has 5 has never commanded a fleet at sea, as Sir a 
| Navy. If h pas for a longer period than any other officer in Fe 
D bridge of a i lad ever been, as Sir Arthur Wilson has been, on t 5 
i | sere co agship in command of a large fleet of battleships an 
| he Wou ea by captains accustomed to fleet aan? 
D ay assistan have quoted either fog or storm as likely to prove o; : 
1 cong oe 2 to an admiral engaged in convoying to these shores FA 
Mt noe transports unaccustomed to act together and therefore 4 


OSse 
Moy, SESSI 


e in fo 26 the experience which alone enables our fleets to. 


8 and storm without encountering irreparable disaster. 
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Moreover, Lord Roberts apparently does not yet 
so well made by Mr. Balfour, that ‘ great scien ote thee 
occurred in naval warfare—the introduction of an thangs 
sequent evolution of ships as fast as express trains A With the J 
of wireless telegraphy which has converted the whole a develope, | 
into an area closely resembling the Whispering Galler wae y 1 
Cathedral, and the evolution of the submarine e of St Pur, | 
on the surface at 15 knots and continue to enue ion CAN heyy Î 
miles, while submerged it can travel unseen for ey two thous) 
once coming to the surface—remaining unseen po 
means of the periscope maintaining a vision of wh 


mitted, Pe fi 
rine is theg | 


thing m existence ashore or afloat which is entirely independent y f 


storms. y 
It must be apparent that Lord Roberts’s incursion into th | 
field of naval criticism, particularly as his criticism Was die 
against the responsible First Sea Lord of the A dmiralty, was someshu 4 
unfortunate in its character, and under any circumstances hardly i | 
keeping with the traditions which debar naval officers from cities 
their military colleagues, and as a rule deter military officers fn 
criticising those who are and must be supreme in matters naval. 
But Lord Roberts should perhaps not be judged by a sped | 
made at the foundation of a ‘ theatrical’ branch of any organisation. 
it is fairer to consider his present opinions upon the question of invasa 
in the light of the opinions which, as Commander-in-Chief of the Am | 
and a responsible member of the Committee of Imperial Defene be 
expressed when the problem of invasion was considered by the expat | 
of the country in consultation with six Unionist Cabinet wA | 
who were prepared to face the conclusions, however serious they m4 
be and whatever the burden of expense involved. 
This grand inquest in which Lord Roberts was nt state 
head of the Army took place six years ago, and in 4 sh int 
ment Mr. Balfour explained to the House of Commons om pos | 
the Government was to ‘lay down a specific and ona | 
for discussion by our expert advisers—a problem whic oe shoo | 
in its character, should be extreme against this co to be Me | 
assume things to be far worse than they are eve! likely Be | 
Balfour added : | 
We thought we were going far enough in de 
things adverse to this country if we assumed th 
some oversea expedition and that our organised 


concerned as th 


vising an hy 
at our Army mi 
fleets were 


much further 


at it was durin 


assumed our military position to be wh soe 
Is from this point 0 © 


was not more—at the very worst moment, 
African War. . : : 
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actual state of the Home Army at the beginning of that week— because 
Doig is ition improved afterwards—was as follows: We had 17,000 infanty 

ue the posit d twenty-six batteries of artillery ; and that was the regular Pie 


god cavalry, 20 


J at home in organised units. 


es PE es had 141,000 Volunteers due under the existing Organisation, be 
À A : re were 85,000 Vi ee ae en Pt ts 
hg used for garrisons; there 2 Volunteers remaining; there were regi- 


of ‘Militia. and there were soldiers under age, soldiers ill, and soldiers į; 

ments ly trained, who were not in any organised units at all, TER 
js regards the Volunteers, their number was large, but from the bte 

ol a field army they were not organised, and there was not in the country at that 
ment any machinery for organising them. There were no headquarters staff 


it mo: AE à > ins i 
ty and n0 sufficient arrangements for instantaneously using them as a field army. 
y : ate i isati ; 
il i Though. no doubt, with sufficient notice, that organisation could be improvised 
i te more or less, it did not exist at the precise psychological moment. 
Haye 
e oja 


This was our moment of ‘ greatest possible weakness,’ The Terri- 
torial Force at that time did not exist. The reserve ships had no 
nucleus crews, and ‘could not be counted on at that time for rapid 
| action and mobilisation—rapid action and mobilisation measured not 
He à days but in hours” The e was no system of mobile coast defence, 


oa Wireless telegraphy was then in its infancy ; it was little more 
à. ; than a toy. There were no war signal stations on the coast. We 
E | possessed only about half-a-dozen submarine boats, small in size, of 

h wnproved utility and extremely limited radius of action, while France 
a T al neighbour, had over fifty such vessels already completed, 
a s ek a for so much in our defensive arrangements 
PA cA rie Rae Fleet maintained-on a peace footing but 
x en. a i eron for war, our coast-defence system, our 
ie ee ue es e present reliable system of wireless telegraphy, 
fe | ge flotillas of sea-going submarines—were still to be de- 


| vel : 
ts | ae ed ; and yet what was the verdict of Lord Roberts and the other 
fn Tesponsible exp 


ight à Practicability a when faced by Mr. Bulfour’s inquiry as to the 

| only by mes ENED bya French army, separated from this country 
th pared with oo, or thirty miles of water—little more than a ditch com- 
we | than the e broad expanse of the North Sea ? Within little more 
LE i ange of a big naval gun France possessed an army of nearly 
I | break of men on a peace footing, capable of expansion on the out- 


a | 36 battleshin to 3,500,000. France possessed at that time a fleet of 


| “cruisers r ae coast-defence vessels of 380,000 tons displacement, 
UE and torpedo- ARI tons, and very powerful flotillas of destroyers 


| It 
| the ut Seem at first sight that England at this moment was at 
# | of en. > Of thi F 


w| ke tency, P admittedly at that E a ce ip nia 
y men th oberts was asked to tell the Committee wii a 
LE ay dding + © conquest of England could be attempted, the Admir- 
i J re à © warning note that the larger the invading force the 
“up Fous the transport: to carry it, and the more numerous the 


© gteater the difficulty of maintaining secrecy and the 
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0 si 
than 70,000 men— those men to be ition SE 


artillery and as regards cavalry.’ Having obtaj 
the highest military expert, Mr. Balfour then ty 
and inquired their opinion as to the amount of 
be required for the transport of such a force, ever 
as twenty or thirty miles. Admiral of the F] 
was at that time First Sea Lord, and the Admiralty 
invading army would require 250,000 tons. Mr. Batt 
some experiments made by the French indicated th 
estimate might be too high and that it might be poss 
the operation with 210,000 tons, and this latter fig 
by the experts who appeared before the Committee as ‘ a low estimate’ 

On these two assumptions the Committee of Imperial i | 
proceeded with its grand inquest. It was assumed that the pe 
would start from Brest. In the opinion of the Admiralty an 
that time, the disembarkation of 70,000 men on a coast like the coas 
between Portsmouth and Dover would not be ‘a very easy open. | 
tion, and above all it would not be a quick operation? Mr. Balle | 
added that he did not believe anybody could estimate the time i 
would take at less than forty-eight hours ; ‘ forty-eight hours inl: 
two nights,’ and ‘ calm weather is required.” Then Mr. Balfour addi 
the following remarks, conveying, it will be remembered, the cont 
sions reached by the whole Committee of Imperial Defence: 


A for So 


Stated that hf 
Our added i | 
Ot perhap iy | 
ible to cq aie 
Ure was regan i4 


T 


e 
+ 


Conceive the position of the invading soldiers—the pick, n0 doubt, of thoit- | 
vader’s army. It is not as if they were fighting for glory on 8 aire bh 
Packed in these transports, commanded not by men of the French ae 4 
by ordinary merchant captains, not knowing when or where or ee æ | 
would take effect, only knowing that if it did take effect it woul de | 
sudden hurling into infinity of a whole helpless regiment of oe à pes t 
body think it is an enterprise which would be undertaken by Ree dm. 


A asure the 
I do not know whether we have the right He non by ts de 


opponents by our own, or their readiness to ta "yin the Br 


own naval officers, but I am certain that there is no admir aes 
and there has never been an admiral in the British Fleet, who Be 
task such as I have supposed. x ition 

If a French admiral were to have committed to him Dore 
have endeavoured to draw in imagination, he could not pee fain tio 


of our own, two days and two nights. Why, it is no 
would suffer loss and destruction in that time. lying help 
did not suffer some great calamity while they were PE of to 
naval authorities have greatly overrated the efficiency 
the submarine. ith 
S by # g 
In this manner the problem was considere a ich W 
whom Lord Roberts was one, and the con lus10 as 
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tak i ihe hypothesis that the Vies Kingdom was in a position of 
ith, Pr eatest possible weakness i that—to quote Mr. Balfour— 
Tea serious invasion aes are s 18 not an eventuality which we need 
nf, | seriously consider. In that verdict Lord Roberts concurred, 

Ii, The character of the problem has now changed. A new policy of 


and Home defence has been adopted in which are embodied 


Fo jal 

in Wipe latest great scientific changes which ‘ make in favour of defence, 
T Ken The hypothesis is now based, moreover, not upon the assumption that 
at Me transports will have to make a voyage of twenty or thirty miles, 
d thy put that they will have to cross a sea which is about 300 miles broad, 
8 thy and, again to quote Mr. Balfour--reflecting expert opinion— every 
ny a mile you add to the distance exposes this huge fleet of transports . te 
gui to the attacks of torpedo boats, and that irrespective of the strength 
imate of the convoy, since neither cruisers nor battleships can drive from 


the sea or from the coast . . . either submarines or torpedo-boat 
destroyers which have a safe shelter in neighbouring harbours and can 
mia “infest the coast altogether out of reach of a battleship, which is very : 


ic | oY much more afraid of them than they have reason to be afraid of 
| er 
= | In view of all the changes to our advantage which have occurred 
i | in the past six years, when our naval defences have been reorganised 
sie | and immeasurably strengthened under the genius of Admiral of the 
he A Fleet Lord Fisher of Kilverstone, and our Army has been reorganised 

| ze Mr. Haldane and the General Staff, and the nucleus of a real | 

ni ernitorial Army created, it should be no surprise that the First Sea } 

i ji | a a the Admiralty holds to-day the opinion as to the impractica- | 
pr i: ai Mvasion which was held by the Committee of Imperial Defence ; 
ast | ee A Lord Roberts was a member. In the interval the problem has | 
| nae , a it has changed to our advantage. We are not now less | 
Ei | eus i about 300 miles from the possible enemy, and we now à 
da À adequat Le Cy of Imperial and Home defence which, while providing 
of ca | r 7 for the protection of the British Isles, leaves the Sea-going 
m f never Er rs Army free for Imperial purposes as they have 

| etore. 

| n Rene yasi i ; 
yal | state ee it will be found that the First Sea Lord does not 
P | forces of fo € country is in no peril from raids—that 1s, from small 
E | c otder to te E soldiers which might be landed on the British coasts in 
#5 | “Vernme A y the civil population, and thus bring pressure upon the 
w | Ofthe 0 i calculated to deflect the War authorities from the pursuit 


me Peo = 
thippin PIE Strong at sea, and possessing more than half the mercantile 


: an R ., 
in the ep Peration, however, might be considered worth undertaking 


Vou Se of a long war, if the enemy had knowledge tha 
Lx] No. 409 T = re 
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British Fleet was engaged beyond British water 
ary Force was abroad, that the Army Reserve aa the apes | 
make good wastage în the Expeditionary For lad been dy i 
population of the British Isles was denuded i and that ihe | 

and military defence. In accordance with the Ren: Y ofa, | 

the target the more difficult it is to hit it, it ig 1ciple that the CA 
or five forces of this character attem 


our shores, two or possibly more might elude the mobil Dt point, {0 

. à . FETE fs e “ | 

and obtain a footing. A war diversion of this Charact Coast der | 
: ‘ter 


might ln | 
Y panies. f 
against this de | 
of about a quartero | 


3 robably 
owing to the absence of adequate protection. It ‘ea y 


that the Territorial, or Home defence Army, 
million of men, effectually guards the country. 

The circumstances under which the Territorial Army would be | 
to bear this responsibility are of the most Specific char a 
Atlantic Fleet and the First and Second Divisions of the Til | 
are always on a war footing. The moment war is declared! eita # 
formally or by ‘a bolt from the blue,’ the remainder of the The nl 
is mobilised together with the Expeditionary Force, and on the sw | 
day the Territorial Army is embodied complete in its war emu | 
ment as a citizen army has never been before. During the et} | 
days of war, whether the enemy were a neighbouring Power oradisit | 
Power, the whole defensive machinery of the United Kingdon su | | 
be on a war footing and would be concentrated in and about the Briti | 
Isles. If a portion of the Sea-going Fleet were ordered out of Bis f 
waters, it would be only so ordered in pursuit of the enemy’s feta | 
if the enemy were being chased in the Atlantic it could not at thes | 
time be a menace in the North Sea. . Until the Admiralty isis | 
passport, guaranteeing the temporary or complete command ot i J 
sea, the War. Office could not move the Expeditionary Force, E 

As + i] the Admin 
would consequently remain in the British Isles unt 
gave the word for it to sail. 

The most cursory consideration of the condi 
any probable circumstances and against any po 
of enemies, must confirm the official belief that a 
would elapse before even a portion of the Regular + Terit | 
be sent out of the country. During that peat gaining. i 
Army would be continually under training, me their H% 
efficiency. These citizen soldiers would be undergoits 
not in one concentration camp, but at various G reat Bae 
throughout the country—in the eastern counties ounties of | 
well as in the northern, western, and son British 
Britain. During the early stage of a war, while t : nail 
actively pursuing offensive-defensive operations © 

me Fleet ve 


det 
tions of E | 
ssible combinat 
considerable cn 


convenié 


‘In actual practice the Third Division of the Ho 
mobilised at the first whisper of probable trouble. 
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obile coast defence was guarding the coasts, there would be 
m million men under arms in Great Britain, the numbers 
ae by day. The country would then be at its greatest 
i th to repel invasion, and invasion would be impossible, 
ible naval and military expert agrees, 


rery T «ate 2 7 
i ion at last the Admiralty was able to give a passport to the 


Force, there would be a large force of reservists and 


= ae 
cpeditionaty © Fe ee ; 
ee organised, and the Territorial Army would have attained 

let sid he vay A SE E à é 

ty eh standard of efficiency. Does it not stand to reason that in 


a high : ee pat] ‘ i 
7 “ot our mobile coast defence of destroyers and submarines and the 
ace 0 


organised citizen army of a quarter of a million men, supported, as it 
ail be, by a large number of reservists, any foreign nation would 
conclude that a raiding policy was one which would be accompanied by 
neither glory nor profit ? The Territorial Army is the antidote to raids. 

The basic principle upon which a nation completely surrounded 
by water must be defended, and the principle upon which a great 
À maritime empire must also be defended, is the maintenance of a fleet 
Hk: | ofunchallengeable strength. So long as this principle is accepted and 
, | acted upon by the Government of the day, every First Sea Lord in the 
future will be able to repeat the certificate of immunity from invasion 
which Admiral of the Fleet Sir Arthur Wilson and his predecessors at 
the Admiralty have given. The whole problem has been admirably 
summed up by Mr. J. R. Thursfield in the following words : 


That naval force is the natural and proper defence of a maritime State against 
| oversea invasion is the indisputable teaching of history. The unbroken consis- 
tency of the records of hundreds of years cannot possibly bethe result of accident: | 
No theories incubated in times of peace, no speculations as to what might have ; 
happened if events had shaped themselves differently, can shake a law thus 
mefragably established. There is only one explanation of the fact that of the 


of tte | many Projected invasions of England none has succeeded for eight hundred 
wid | Years, hotwithstanding that naval superiority has not existed at all periods, and 


r at the military forces at home have often been utterly inadequate to resist the 
ae that could be brought against them, if the sea had not intervened. 
ai Steat Operations of war are ruled by the measure of the risk involved, and, 


ul F til the defending Navy has been crushed, the risk of exposing large numbers 
it | Fa ports to attack is too great to be easily accepted. 

il im UC these words were written the new policy of Imperial and 
all eC defence has been more fully developed, and the assurance of 
A D ee behind an unchallengeable fleet has been doubly assured. 
a | un ago Lord Roberts agreed that even 70,000 French soldiers 


ave 30 i e transported for 30 miles across the Channel. Now we 


It fo) à ighly trained citizen army we have ever possessed. es k 
More ge mevitably that since we were secure in 1904-5, we ane A $ 
the lhe M 1911. And that is the verdict of the First Sea Lord, 

Tesponsible authority. 
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YEOMAN HOPKIN 
ONE ASSET IN OUR ARMOUR. ‘ ql 
| ot 


“I LABOUR for peace, but when I speak 
them ready to battle.’ So cried a Psalmist many cene | 
straight from the heart, denied the modern privileges ie: a) F 
licence. Time has only ripened the sad truth ol his Re Jo 
cry. To deny the reality would be a danger. The br 
a Titanic struggle can be read in the sonorous and porte | 
words with which the world is occasionally favoured, ‘That mire d 
ing is in itself an advantage, for the unreadiness which ine | 
aggression must pay its penalty. The ‘mailed fist? cad | 
apprehension, the ‘ rattle of the sabre’ made hearts beat, novi 
‘shining armour ’ tells the tale that all is ready. As I pent 
lines another pen with a simpler stroke adds 15,000 men io 
army already numbering millions, and all ready to act atk } 
will of one man. Added to this land force increase is a bull | 
programme of war ships which transcends in amount that PE 
posed for the present Mistress of the Seas. Does all hegi í 
betoken peace or a sword, and a sword with the scabbard ma | 
away? We share with other nations the warning given, A ; 
take our own precautions. . d thé t 
One asset in our armour is Yeoman Hopkins. na 

one bright September morning last year as I odg a 
to a manœuvre area near by to sce one of our in bab 
pitted against another. A sturdy, well-framed aa ronds Pi 
was bestriding a cob of no mean stamp, and a sig 
together I entered into conversation. His a m he wol x 
his father a farmer fairly well to do, with s ae but i | 
His seat on his horse left something to ee, ur = 
was not to be wondered at as he had only had 10 His m 

He carried a rifle which he had never faeh a D 
father had just bought him in London. I Be eyes 
of the objectionable hackney breed to please ombin 

a stout, well ribbed up form. I looked the f one 
and rider over with a professional eye, sugges 

to be attended to, such as tightening girths an 
chain, and noticed deficiencies and exta TA 
There was no doubt the material was thea 


to them thereof the | 4 


| 
\ | 


A 
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. o for the purpose. Tae lad was bright and cheery, and, 
ime e his comrades in the Territorials, full of confidence 
Me Alas! it was ‘the valour of ignorance,’ for when 
d cou “ihat after a week’s squadron training he was bound for 
told oe couvres I nearly had a fit. Great Scott! to think that 
f ne nearly forty years of solid life in teaching and 
I bad y sen to become soldiers, and here was a youth who, taken 
training me and given one week’s training, was to take his 
from Pe ier to shoulder or knee to knee with the made article 
lace i, years had been spent in the making. One of two 
| over ae evident. Hither Hopkins was a born soldier, or else 
Fe cthority that permitted such a masquerade was a born fool. 
5 à Fourteen days later a figure in khaki leading a sad and hungry- 
i | poking horse was seen returning to his home. ‘ Hallo, Hopkins,’ 
¿f Jsaid, ‘what's the matter? Your horse got a sore back?’ ‘We 
| both ‘ave’ was the answer. I leave a taxpayer to figure out the 
= cost of this outing given to Hopkins, for neither on nor off his 
_ horse could he be of any military value, with such a system of 
ints | hustling him into efficiency. 
| Let us leave Hopkins for a while and ask the reader to accom- 
| pny me in my ride to see his comrade Atkins, and note the 
& | strenuous training he has to face under teachers who consider him 
af ft for the manœuvre ideal of Army Peace-War. Two Army 
| Divisions were operating against each other. Each was trained | 
a à mder the eye of its commander in all the successive stages of ~ | 
“| Marching, shooting, fighting and manœuvre. In modern armies 
| | ae and instruction are inseparable terms. All our com- 
| ne a full latitude as to methods, and free scope for the 
| ane a ue brain-power as God has bestowed upon them. 
; 4 result in th as no need to withhold its trust. You could see the 
| ear : intelligent manner in which each unit and each arm 
Dire vas con purpose. How that each successive ground 
which in 
M Priority i 
d » lS 
| fgulars ha 
to fore; 
ù teign teachers W f thinkers, 
wi S. e have got an officer corps 0 ’ 


is no thanks to Secretary of State or to Army 3 


tn milie individually are quite out of personal touch 


Most tone p ning, só rapid are the sfrides it has m 
Onstientioùs study in the seclusion of an ; 


The 


Epon 7 7 inane Gangotri 
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never produce the mastershi p of a craft which 
its tools alone can give. A man Who has not ul hang 
military mill himself and learnt the art of ha F 
one to inspire the nation with confid 
Turn any of our subalterns of three 
orders and money enough to Carry them out, and iti : 
spent. The training grant hag done the trick 
men march nowadays. Gradual an] judicious ¢ 
arms, feet, chest, back, head, and muscl 
result in travelling marches of thirty to thirty-five 
uncommon feat in our infantry. A standard of i 
been reached which surpasses that of any } 
for our Army is still armed with the worst 1 
But at the best our Home Army is bu 
stream of men pass out to fill the ranks of units abroad and a du À 
flows to the Reserve. During the trooping se a. 
g th PINS season some fifie, | 
to twenty thousand are on the high seas. But the backboneg = 
N.C.O.s and officers remains, and faces every Year the task à 4 
moulding into shape the raw material of striplings which hunge | 4 
drives into the ranks. | 
Lighter, indeed, would be that task if the ‘art of teaching’ J 
formed part of the curriculum of study at our military schoolsant | 
colleges. The officers have got to teach, and there surely ms f 
be a right method which at present has not received suficit 
attention at those colleges. We have reason to be truly gratel | 
for the series of disasters which befell us at the opening of ot J 
last war. They lifted the veil of ignorance in which our Ams | 


ne 


dling n 
ence as a militan 0 
years Service 


0 
ous Exercises 
es, all we] 


military rifle in Eny | 


t @ glorified dep, | 


was shrouded, enslaved as it was by the trammels of old babi} 
and custom— 


That Monster Custom that all sense doth eat. 


Units and regiments that entered the campaign with a | 
battle honours emblazoned on their colours—heirloon à a 
great reputation—soon learned the lesson that to woo 11 
you cannot live on a reputation, but must train ae see | 
reputation. , The term ‘crack’ regiment soon A ihe bah | 
unknown, and war, the great leveller, stamped ie old habits | 
mark of battle efficiency. Old leaders, sodden of the US S 
are slow to learn the new methods which a study No. r 

of war under new conditions of arms and men B now | 
nately amidst our Army shone one bright ane ay a j 
lost to us for ever, who struck out a line of ae 
stroke compelled our adversary to conform his 


ovemen? 
f initia 
own will. ‘This in itself is the very essence Cop 
Tt was this movement that set our ee + men beg! 
late to begin the study of war from books, bu 
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f thoug ; ; ; ; > 
ol ie very powerful engine for battle. We have learnt that 


ience, and that battle training and battle leading is not 
stime that we have so long considered it. No 
still a few cobbles, and here and there a boulder 
he road to perfection of our Army. Let us glance 


scn0®"., 
made it 2 
war is 2 $C 
he amateur pa 
goubt there De 
tobe found on t 


ata few. ee on | eee L J LT 5 
~ puch criticism has been bestowed of late upon the subject of 


cavalry, and conclusions as to its inutility drawn from its inaction 
n such in our late war. It assuredly did not fail in its initial 
strategic movement, for when that fine force under its fine leader 
rode to the relief of Kimberley, its action not only effected that 
se, but the movement was felt by the enemy five hundred 


urpo ; ; : aha 
r away at Ladysmith. This long, rapid, and brilliant move 


miles ER es = : 
north, however, deprived the cavalry of its tactical use, as it prac- 


One of tically dismounted the force. It is open to argument whether a 
ee shorter tactical movement round to the rear of Cronje’s force would 
we | not have combined with it the strategic intention. One can picture 
En this fine force let loose upon an enemy in retreat and on the move. 
ting | A trail of five hundred or a thousand men laid low by sword or 
Me } lance would have won for our horsemen such a halo of invincibility 
i | that the enemy untrained and untaught to meet such weapons 
set would have hesitated to face them again. The lesson of the 
f our f strategic move was above all a lesson in horse supply. The 
‘ca omelette is not to be made without breaking eggs. Had our 
7 cavalry landed with two horses per man instead of one, the war 


Would have been halved in its duration. Unfortunately, once the 
Supreme cavalry leader had left, there was a lack of competent 


Successors to take his place. Old men find it difficult to shake 
a | of old habits. There were plenty of younger men who, when 
F they got their chance, showed that we need not despair of the 


w 


a exhibition of the proper cavalry spirit when the day requires such. 
th 5 


ae game of war, and especially with a cavalry leader. it is pe 
aen spirit which rules circumstances, and leads the ee 
Ro among pitfalls where the timid, or even the 2 7 
about i are like to leave life and limb. Reams have beein 5 
sword 1 arm of the cavalry. One says it is his horse. ee = ? 
the | z the lance or the rifle. It is none of these ; it ist e a 

un-power, which decides the when and where and how to 


u ion i 

ie Means at his disposal. The pith of action ie us a 
> G. 7 rt i i ; ? 
e must mould the weapons at our hands in 2 se. 


pue that de zed into our minds. 

ist deep thought has forged into our m HA 
hat army whose onl. released from the burden of dead ae 

dtrolled by natural, untrammelled, quickening, comm 3 


are co 


Pr rj Pi VIN Ei Ta pi ny 17] Ty : 
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sense. Cavalry has a deep study bef 
airman and the automatic rifle portend 
tion and tactics, but, tersely put, we shall Want a on. 
shoot. The failure of cavalry in war a often Y tat | 
misuse by the army commander. Not always, howe © to iy 
history has shown that the famous charge of Bred ii 
Vionville was not due to the initiative of that le WS ca 
thing stronger than persuasion by the Army Cr 

As our Yeomanry aspire to be cavalry and a 
reader will draw his own conclusions ag to whether the + 
the individual now undergoes gives him a Chance of he | 
mission as an asset in our Army, as a cavalry soldier In Be i i 
sense of the term. age | 


AE T à 
EUR 
a TeVolution i i: 


recalled such | 


My ride took me straight into the work of the divisio E 
cavalry. It bore the stamp of thorough. What a detect ing | d 
organisation it is that denies to a divisional commander the p 
perfecting and training of his own eyesight and hearing, Why ; 
impose upon him, when mobilisation takes place for War, strange 2 1 


eyes and ears? Our cavalry force is already too weak to be spared 
for this duty. The mounted infantry at present detailed for this 
important work is trained elsewhere, and its components rob 
the divisional commander of the very best material in his infantry 
units. All units that compose the requirements of a division, | 
including the communication companies, airmen, &e., should ur. M 
doubtedly be trained in peace under the eyes and orders of their | 

supreme leader in war. The mechanism of a division at work i 
fulloflessons. Our superb infantry can safely challenge criticism, 


to trot 
the task. He replied that the heavy horse, if oe eee 
rce of his | 
bend of the 5 
ghire 


4 i he two le rf 
voad where I met them was a brewer's van. The a so, t0 de 
7 pr, LV 
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We are inclined to overlook the military value we 

ëc: our Shire breed of horse. We may be grateful that it 
1 declining one, but in these days of the necessity of 

j not ja Mie Jengths of army baggage and impedimenta 
<a the march, surely two horses that can do the work of 
columns A are worth consideration. Naturally the heavy horse 


- or S} 2 3 5 A 
a place in the fighting line. 
has ose of all manœuvres comes the conference, where 


at the cl 5 
e irast arguments and weighty or flabby sugar-coated 


en is given, according as the troops concerned are Regular 
E In the one the director or chief umpire has to deal 
Le near ‘ image of war without its guilt,’ in the other with the 
dea of battle enshrined with gilt—the one praised or 
damned according to its deserts, the other tactfully praised, but 
with faint damns. It would be unkind to pour the cold truth 
upon the value of the amateur, but as year succeeds year the gap 
between him and the professional soldier widens and widens. 
To combine the two branches in action in serious warfare is to 
throw a burden upon the shoulders of a commander which few 
| would care to experience. In the battle front the chain must be 
» of equal alloy. The weak spot is certain to be tapped ; there the 
link will break, and then collapse is inevitable. 

Let us skip back to Hopkins. His campaign was a short one, 
but very varied and full of incident. Within the fourteen days 
from the time that he was carting manure on his father’s farm he 
tad donned service dress for the first time, undergone troop, 
} Squadron, and regimental training under officers more or less 
i Po and was further found charging in brigade. During 

f E ast effort he was decanted, and horse and rider returned in 
i i Plight in which he was met by me. Reporters state that the 
j E above referred to was against dismounted rifle fire from 
E any a Position. As Hopkins and his comrades possess no 
| apparent ee a regrettable incident in peace warfare ee 

o many 3 = Hopkins to be given such a weapon? I trust a 
ee Sasons, but that he should havé some cold ee 

e aen 7 which war experience dictates. 1 a i f 
ue dore of a bayonet to Hopkins’s equipment would lead to af 
This A an of our Yeomanry from purely sentimental Bees? +5 

ed for i S to be an effective force of mounted rifles, it pe 4 2 
| tang at pi F purpose. No better lesson in war can be afforde 
f im aie by the study of the fight at Waggon Hill. Thee 

tained - on but that if the attackers had been armed with, an 
"se the bayonet the defenders of that important 
ei © defence of Ladysmith would have been swept ce 
0 ob 1ère were practicälly no Hefente vole a ae 
Stacles to impede the attack. In accidentally 


cu 


5G gees by Arya Sang pe Rr RM A R 
GENTE 
bumping up against a fatigue party the 
their motive and their strength by 
ness that precedes the dawn. - You 
numbers by the flashes of the rifles, and th 
was given to me was that a night-fire flea is € lesson fo 
and a decoy, and is not likely to succeed i only usefy] ag 
taught us this lesson in night attack anal 
removing the flints from the bayonet-fixed musk 
occasion only the cool courage of the commana -A le 
and the brave bayonet charge delivered by reat i fhe 
situation which for some fifteen hours ve a 
anxious one. If Hopkins is destined to perform anomaly af 
as above somewhat sketchily described, there is F attacking, f i 
that he must specialise in his training, and that thay E 
I 
Í 


; tion, | A 
s elirg, f 


should be under skilled officers. There are crowds s rainig | 


aa ea ce ee f unit cm, a 
wa who on their periods of command annually vil 
1 rmy and await re-employment. They are fresh from th $ 
finishing touches of military science. Surely their servi -S 
be of value. Is it not an exnensies LE 
be of value. Is it not an expensive luxury to maïnt: 
} 1 y to mamtain a fore | ; 
of Yeomanry which as cavalry can never be used ina body? | 1 
Undoubtedly some of the individual men would become fil | 
good cavalry, given time and training under skilled officers, bi | 
the leaven would be too small to make the mass effective ascaviln, | 
and the drain of the best horses for supply to meet wastage intl | 
Regular cavalry would be a further handicap. | 
I met Hopkins a few weeks later behind two good horses bl | 
by his father at a ploughing match for youths, under twenl) | 
With voice alone he worked his team into the prize list. Hes ] 
if you like, is an asset in our armour if driver and team and wag yl 
could be subsidised ready for employment on mobili | 
Before, however, the horse becomes of military value, "é ue 
follow the system employed abroad, and adopt the breast hart 


Jo 


for universal use. Co-operation between the Ministe a r 
and of Agriculture could work wonders in our tena i 
remount department. Hopkins as a driver, with He a pop y 
Voice-trained horses, would save many yards of ae ip 
columns on long and narrow lanes with their sae od arise | 4 

| o 


; £ ak own- 
length now spun out by employing ill-trained tow 
with four or six horses in the wagons. | danger in 
7 i y i fa 
It is with Hopkins as a gunner that the rea have 


Territorial system should be considered. You may 


to the eye all that eyewash delights in, bu 
men are tested as gunners. It is there t mae 
judge if they are capable of dealing with a for, ag frion 
for if they are not they will speedily punish their 1% 
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the highest disciplined force will go near to snapping 
jon in Hack comes from both front and rear. Tn these days 
af when Fay and high velocity field guns the slightest error in 

setting tells its tale. Ii is more than wicked to 
g% trained artillery- Tt is criminal. I speak from ex- 
ye an “1 this matter, for in one instance only a fortunate re- 
per a combined fire fight of guns and rifle, before committing 


al jin z : : ae 
pearsal M 1 War. res ` ha aagi 
ihe troops in serious action in war, resulted in the saying of many 


Be act Hopkins, as you may remember, carrying a rifle which 


ne had never fired. I wonder how me in the Terri- 
ve ever re see £ Cc "e £ 
prial Force have ever even seen a gun red on the range, or 


onte | pandled a round of service ammunition. Not many, for they are 
aiy | not given the opportunity, and sufficient gun ranges do not exist 
ttm | for giving them experience In mastering their weapon. 

int | As to the horse question, fortunately our passion for sport and 
he x 4 pastimes materially helps to solve what in other countries is a 


maigh i dificulty. Racing, steeplechasing and foxhunting demand some 
Liwe | fre hundred thousand choice horses, which, on the first sign of 
bi | war in the Home territory, would be either on the market or 
bii | commandeered. We fail to make use of a fine race of men by 
sw f not encouraging the military training of the thousands of 
gamekeepers in the country. We may afford to copy foreign 
Powers in this respect: In Hungary a licence is only granted 
after the man has passed an examination at the Forest School, 
where he is not only taught forestry but to hunt and shoot. 
Germany, ever practical, goes a step further and embodies them as 
sharpshooters ; and what nature of war is so trying and difficult to 
lader and led as bush and wood fighting? If our Territorial | 
— be ever called upon to fulfil their réle and meet invasion, 
5 that species of combat that we shall have to meet in our own 
woods and forests. 
i wo do we practise them in peace to meet this high trial? 
; Pantomime rehearsal takes place in open downs, with 


a 
Sho and there a covert marked ‘ Out of bounds’ by some owner 
Puts pheasants before patriotism. Is it not somewhat more 


t 5 

mri pc’ to bring the East Anglian Division to Salisbury Plain 

0 cia eee ue > Whereas its duty is to meet the first local brunt - 
OWN War a Would it not be more profitable to learn i a 

til the mks Where our own bunkers are placed, or must we hie 
Sandrine oe of a foreign war commander's flag on the Re 
tificiay ae House reminds us of our shortcomings? Is a $ 
Berent p° ting bird, the pheasant, for ever to be allowe 
lor © rehearsal for battle in the ground where the strugste 


Uremac : hing 
t0 hean 4 aC OD our la durs ge? It is refreshing 
hear that 4 ur land will inevitably rag Divisions for this À 


the manœuvre area for the Army 


RSS RTE ER 
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year is selected in East Anglia. Independent] 
to be gained in a peace-war over a terrain of highly : 
heavily wooded country, with its narrow lane and Neloge 
the lesson in organisation I predict will lead 
the composition of our Territorial Divisions, 
the Regular Army divisional organisation as a 
ignoring that its composition is thought out 
tinental areas. ‘That branch of arms such ag ¢ 
when they are denied action by the nature of 
only an encumbrance to a commander. They p] k th tte} 
eat up supply, and are an extravagance. We had two ae |} 
of this in our two last wars on the north-west frontier a 
where the divisional organisation was broken up to me 
quirements which local conditions enjoined. We are likly | 
learn a similar lesson when manœuvre takes place in Many ie | 
local defensive areas. I anticipate a Teport suggesting such a 
alteration as above indicated after our next Manoeuvres, and cha | 
be much surprised if it does not include a recommendation thatthe 1 
whole of the divisional artillery of the local Territorial artillery 
be swept away and its place taken by one brigade only of Regular 
artillery. The advent of the air-spy in war adds a special interest 
to the value of wood and forest features on a battlefield. Both | 
battle formations and fire tactics for wood fighting are a speal | 
study, and in few countries can they be better studied than our 
own. f 
The reader must not run away with the idea that I wish t | 
indulge in a wholesale condemnation of Hopkins and his conarates 
in the Territorial Army. They are doing their best, I believe, t | 
become efficient, but there is no doubt about it they do not geta Li 
fair chance. “ Efficiency,’ as Lord Rosebery defines it, “depen 1i 
"pon two things : (1) The means supplied to be efficient; () a t 
willingness of the subjects to use those means.’ We need mi | 
discuss the first. If the men of the force are meant to be alia 
the means supplied are grossly and criminally insufficient: a 
the second case the willingness of the subjects depends a ï- 
willingness and Senerosity of another subject—the cree a | 
honest Courtier and that rare bird an honest politician, am cod 
of the Committee that devised the plan of a Territorial as exits | 
announced his conviction that, although the pee E 
Which the plan devised, the body must die of atrophy: ted of the | 
_18 Wrong, whether the stage-enlisted men have rep E found th 
ardour, whether the men when brigaded with Regular powers 
trials of marching, fighting, outpost, &c., above ther P gert 
endurance, unconditioned as they were to face then mi cass 
employer declines to spare His man, or from many OV y 


baie no Spare aay 40,000 men SH 
Ut the fact remains that in a force already 40,000 m 


to mu 

Cong T # 
We Seem to mt t 
graven imag ity f 
for SCI ice i 
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i t, the training year of 1910 saw 1,100 officers and 
zesta ae with leave from their units, and 44 officers 
90; 0 men absent without leave. 


ndhi argument of the ignorant to maintain that in the 
the à striking force elsewhere, at the first sign of danger 
e the colours would be the result. That is just what 
sy would prefer to avoid. A yeoman on the South African 
the Army i me this lesson. J had found him when on sentry on 
veldt taugnt ‘ad in meditation that, although I was mounted and 
a : T rođe up to him and touched him on the shoulder. 
Pre broad daylight, oe when : CE Hale to explain his 
- tion of duty and asked him where he was trained and taught, 
nid that he had been two months at Aldershot before em- 
TA His sole duty there was to ‘answer my name twice 
» day. There was nobody left to teach me.’ There will be a 
repetition of this should our striking force be employed oversea. 
Of what value will your Officers Training Corps of university 
students and public school boys be to fill cadres of units where men 
meet officers, perhaps for the first time, within sound of the hiss 
of a bullet? Of what use are ‘boys with women’s voices who 
strive to speak big ’ when they know not how to speak, much less 
how to command? What class of discipline may you expect? 
What are the opening words of our Training Manual on this 
pont? ‘True discipline cannot be said to exist unless all ranks 
are confident in the ability of their superiors to instruct in peace 
and lead in war.’ 
We do not trust the lives of our peaceful citizens to un 
af a care when using public means of transit. The captain 
- cl steamer must have his master’s certificate before 
ae a his charge. Even our friend the taxi driver 
Tee E a nation before he gets his licence. And yet in 
strings, ae the lives of brave men to the slenderest of leading 
to allow our i an material of a doubtful value would it be wise 
he map of ee mg force to show its power in oversea warfare? 
e need not e world 1s open to its action as necessity demands. 
Operation, Th, A n a distant horizon for one probable sphere of 
and the anvil ce Sphere, which now lies between the hammer 
again, c ome D, been the battlefield of centuries, and will be so 
Sleep due to 4 ment morning, when we awake from the long 
dmi Ra a dangerous narcotic prescribed by a self-confident 
eous g all find scope for more than thought. Picture a — 
Shin y Zure of Antwerp by 50,000 German cavalry, and 
3 thin is a Water-borne force of equal strength in infant 
ae h, an ae in war. German cavalry is always at y 
he 0 nes ine of action would possibly be through 
; ail 1ve résister.” Any traveller can see fo 
Way sidings that exist on the Germ: 


skil 
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they are there for a set purpose. The wat 

as simple. We may remember the wreck im Xpedition ; 
huge German sailing ship Preussen. E } 
from Hamburg to remove the cargo. 
ballast, and German rivers possess over 
seagoing craft, built to work in shallow 
a numerically stronger body than our st 
a force of 100,000 Germans from a str 

diplomacy would anticipate this strategy þ 

threatened points previous to a declaration at = "a 
Copenhagen have we been equal to the costa oh 
initiative in strategy is the half-way pains 
peace strategy nor war strategy have been wo rth the 
tion of Ministers we have bred for the last i) í 
politics is the parent of strategy. We have a a | 
the Pittfalls of the great Minister who lived aha le le | 
who lost thousands of men by his false readh ent | 
more recent days, when thirty thousand a net tie 
gaged from the colours to please a Banna a “i 
ra i Ty m in Popke for ever for the weakness that si | 
policy when the Iron Chancellor demanded it: | 
surrender of Heligoland. Here in our hand hel | 

throttle of German naval expansi I ns 
harbour and roadstead a POR n German hands the er | 
Caen a provides accommodation for the enie | 
a $ ; a fleet, making the island the key toa maneumig f 
: ane us Des in length. We pay millions yearly forts LA 
Gee Want of forethought, weakness, folly, orou: f 

NE à a 1887 I enlisted a man from Heligoland; is | 
eats a unck. Verily our naval programme is mad f 
e af TA a ihent a PAR vot IME ; 
mee e urope, held by us for so many yan oe 
ne to the dictates of those who succeed to our a p 
~ ance. We have ourselves by our weakness conjured UD f; 
nightmare of Europe. | 
ma? be m any position to use our striking force, 

es lt is, the country must be repared to meet à "ol 
sittking force. Nothing v Fier than to decoy US M 
force even a little ng would be easier than here our ho 
demands their $ Za from our shores, to a p lace y an j 
equal force À ae and there find them the strates © 
invader of hess h moys that this may not x T oubie 5 
taneous mover S à es, and such strategy include a jn millios 
line of nitions aan ? Where armies are a echoes 
may yet be hes a cover hundreds of miles, and Hague: 
Will Ho + rom the Hall of Peace at ten ready 10 
foe a fortns a ns and his friends be trained an Ve} 
Sbt after mobilisation? Certainly 29t- 


ae Wo 
a force to à 
ategic Position, 


victory, Nan à ; i 


The surrender of that power carries wit 


weak in nuti ffi 


Sa 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL REVOLUTION 


The devotion t 
People habitually 
ag at the mo 
26 direct prospec! 
Everybody kn 


© the practical aspect of truth is in such excess as to make 
deny that it can be worth while to form an opinion when it 
ment to be incapable of realisation, for the reason that there is 
t of inducing a sufficient number of persons to share it... 
atall, on th mae that questions are inadequately discussed, or often not discussed $ 
sme unio © ground that the time is not yet come for their solution. Then when 
time for ee Perturbation, or the natural course of things, forces on the 
right us on they are settled in a slovenly, imperfect, and often down- 
‘dlving them ee from the fact that opinion has not yet been prepared for 


y ch n efficient and perfect manner.—Moruex, On Compromise. 
* (ange of go 


th po ernment which has to be introduced should be one which 
|. he He willing and able to adopt, since there is quite as much trouble 
PIE as to S A d constitution as in the establishment of a new one, 
ate as to learn.—A 3, Politics, iv. 1. 
ae considered à ARISTOTLE, Politics, 
? and when you open it to enquiry in one part, where will 
ows us that no time can be fit for such changes but a ae 
i When good men, finding everything already broken up, + 
fe advantage of the opportunity of such derangement in 
tration. Burke, Works, i. 371. 


to ta 
seful a] 


ing es °2 the English Revolution of 1689, von Ranke 
CUT d with a benediction the prac’ ical sagacity with 


wi 
À ancestor ARS 
Vit try OFS confined themselves to an empirical solu 
Bi . 110 87 
73 
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the constitutional difficulties presented by the 
the Stuarts to arbitrary powers. The distine 
served. The Declaration of Rights, like the 
Prayer, was the work of men studious] 


tion 
lon Wa 

Qo 
Book o 


between king and people with the monatehieal thao | 
sige Re mers ; mula otre | 
which each political sectarian might with no s 

subscribe. The result may perplex the philosopher j 
historian ; it cannot but command the admiration of the the | 
man. To be silent on things indifferent to the pried | 
in view, and to unite as many men as possible in the sine | 
of it is no small part of statesmanship. Englishmen at a | 
critical period in constitutional history have concerned themsels t 


with perfection but little, and with doctrine not at all; ther £ 


fundamental laws are more in the nature of working agreenen | 
than of declarations of principle. The. life of the Jaw, asa gr | 


i clarations AW, as a greal 
lurist has reminded us, is not logic but experience, ! and thsi 
no less true of the law of the constitution than of the law ofon | 
tract and tort. : i 

The English constitution never was—and never will bea | 
figment of a doctrinaire imagination ; it is a series of inductions 


ea on experience ; its theory. is but_a refinement upn 
-and speculative reconstruction is out of place. The studento | 
the Palme ioe may smile at a incorporation of à | 
preamble about the expediency of a reformed Second Chambe: | 
with provisions for limiting the powers of a chamber on ‘4 
assumption that it remains unreformed, but he cannot deny tht j 
such a Bill is addressed to an immediate solution of pressins i | 
culties in a way that least divides the men who aïe onim te | 
remove them. We do not question the practical sagacity 0 ni | 
Ministers who framed that Bill ; we find it difficult, srg ee 
to the exigencies of the political situation, to conceive ™ A sol | 
course they could have adopted. Its empirical method * pe | 
enough. But it is none the less true that such à aa | 
because it lacks homogeneity, cannot be anything but : i man | 
expedient, and it will be the duty of every thougbtlll migm | 
consider carefully during the next two or three yea k a Wa 

the final settlement of this distracting controversy Ee ent de 
ont afford to submit periodically to the hazard of pist 

tions the very principles upon which our constitptio inip 
based. Plebiscitary appeals for a definition 0 a . 


1 Holmes, The Common Law, P- 1. 
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ri f UNA 
Jamental confusion of law and fact, and are as out 
e a fun Id be the submission by a jadge to the jury, in an 
ace er questions as to the meaning of negligence or 
action 0 That way lies revolution and counter-revolution, 
gefna t decay of political manners, of public faith, of private 
ch desperate courses involve. Then, indeed, we 
i to see the moderate men of both parties driven ont of 
may exper in the words of the grave historian of the malady of 


ublic life en energy will be the true quality of a man,’ 


ty faction : Sbe-thought courage and-extremity will bea mark 
tsps ‘i conviction men will vie with each other in saying not what 


they think but what they imagine the public would like to hear 
a say, and he who shouts the loudest will be the one who is 
Pee ed the most.’ There have not been wanting already in the 
fa two elections ° signs of such a decline in public spirit—one 

| faction, incensed at the obstinacy of such a Second Chamber as 
tls | ve have, has been driven to repudiate Second Chambers alto- 


thi gether; the other, dissatisfied with the verdict of the polls, 
is | demands the empanelling of a fresh jury for every issue in the 
te case, or even challenges the competence of the court to interpret 
IS 


the verdict. Representatives may, it is argued, know their own 
minds, but cannot. possibly know the minds of those whom they 
represent. Indeed, the House of Lords is rapidly advancing the 
daim to be a political Court of Appeal which may decide 
that the verdict of an election is against the weight of 


dusiveness of an 


evidence. Each side vies with the other in the height of 

fe Al tts pretensions, and as the conflict is accentuated its area is 

be | + a until men end by calling into question things which at 

te | me None of the struggle no one would have ventured to dis- 

tht L + N he position of the Lords in November last on the subject # 
if M ane ney Bills Was appreciably more exacting than it had been a 

di | emonth earlier, and their original acceptance of the con- 

atl | 


tk efere election is now exchanged for a demand for the 
ie Magee’, On the other hand, the feeling of hostility within 
the Minister: other hand, the feeling o ostility wit} 
n own th “nal ranks to the preamble of the Veto Bill, laying 
2 | bb, a Principle of a reformed Second Chamber; would appear 
e | w 5 nger now than it Was a year ago. The Ministerial atti- 
io | 22 trace ae ened steadily during the last six years, and one ‘ 
ap ‘y abang. °VEloDment from the day in December 1906 when $ 
Mendments à their own precedents for considering Lords’ i 
loc, on to th ommons’ Bills seriatim, and returned them en … à 
miting ° next stage when they forsook the precedent of 
En Mestions of Valuation to the Lords in a separate Bill 
x 
te me imputations of academic austerity if he explains that 
Lo) 


Rio and may therefore claim to Speak with some ie. 
a 3 


j length later on. 
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which the latter might amend, and incorporated r 
tion scheme in a Money Bill which they might not Plex val 
In money clauses in ordinary bills, as distinct fro end 
the privilege which forbids the Lords to amend 
confines them to the alternative of rejecting th 
it as it stands, has been stretched so far as + 
from effective revision of many important measures LE Lors 
The Lords retaliated by refusing even to enter on th ge 
stage of a bill, the Licensing Bill of 1908, which ha 
Commons enormous labour and been the subject of consi 
concession to the Opposition—and I have good eu | 
saying that one of the main reasons why that Bill we fr 
summarily dismissed at the-conventicle at Lansdowne bi A 
that the Lords were advised by high legal authority r 
measure so inextricably involved. with questions of ae 
compensation and duty, the claims of the Commons’ e 
might be asserted in such a manner, if the Lords took the trouble 
to revise the Bill in committee, as to refuse consideration n the 
Lower House to the Lords’ amendments altogether. Nor doa 
the accentuation ‘of the conflict stop here. If its results ver 
merely to deprive the Second Chamber of its legislative function 
altogether and to reduce it to the primitive function of the defer 
dant in an early English lawsuit—a categorical yes or no—such 
results, in view of the attitude of political hostility to the ver 
existence of a Liberal Government which that Chamber has mis | 
taken for its constitutional office of impartial revision, such | 
results, we repeat, might be tolerated. ; 
But unfortunately the rights of the subject, and, paradoxial j 
as it may sound, the rights of the Commons, have had to be ng 
sacrificed to the exigencies of this internecine warfare, and both 
have been handed over in an increasing degree to the r 
covenanted mercies of the Executive, which has either poe 
a TS us judicial and legislative functions of a ae 
ances Be 28 to Justify us in calling them an po i 
HO TA of ni Dative law’ into this pE T a 
and the Corin 0 pee te E the wo f 
promising ho Te a laa iI) naturally pi. 
stility of the Upper House, it will n 


e Commit, 
d co 


itutiont 


of 18 


e was unconst 
Finance 4° 


Precedents for it in the Income Tax Acts and the Find 
n rejecting i 


3 W. ; 
There A not mean to say that the Ministerial attitud 


Rather 3 RER 
the Se a n are concerned to insist that the Lords’ action i 


Valuation Bill f. incorporate 
roposals i : forced the Government to 1 K 
Posals in the Finance Bill of 1909, on the reasonable presumptic nei 


he Lo S š PA 
oS pee while passing the Finance Bill, have so amn i or al P lees Š 
purposes. eboris as to make the Finance Bill inoperati" fo BUYA A 


all develop this point in its bearing on 
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nto its bills as possible, it will confine the draughts- 
lities and delegate to the departments which it 
poner? , real task of legislation. The departme 
2... control the real task of leg e department 
pe ke statutory rules and orders which may regulate 
D Aboar in trades, schedule land for expropriation, 
he mount of compensation,* override the judgment of 
$ uthority as to the desirability of putting an Act in opera- 
Ms : eal an Act of Parliament,’ and may, indirectly, even tax 
tion, TEP Hitherto the check on these large and arbitrary 
ted in one or both of two sanctions—(1) the discre- 
rt of summary jurisdiction where the enforcement 
tal legislation depends on the liability of those 
ho disobey it to a fine on conviction, or (2) the veto of 
who als ; ; 
either House of Parliament upon the proposed departmental rule 
when it is laid on the table of the House before coming into opera- 
ton. But of late there has been a marked tendency to limit the 
. discretion of the magistrates * and to make the veto of either or 
both of the two Houses inoperative. There are, or rather were, 
ways of making that veto eflective—the enabling Act might require 
that a departmental rule or order made under its authority should 
lie on the table of the House for forty days, and only come into 
operation if both Houses signified their approval of it, or, more 
usually, if either House (this gave each House a veto) or the 
House of Commons alone (this deprived the Lords of any voice 
inthe matter, but their exclusion was usually confined to Minutes 
involving the distribution of money grants) did not object to it 
within the statutory period. But Parliamentary time is limited ; 
mi o'clock rule, which automatically interrupts Parlia- 
Re iness, unless it is of a character specially exempted 
amie ue 7 Don falls alike on the just objection and the 
ne pn ee effect of recent rulings of the Speaker,” deftly 
t CnN pee of by Government draughtsmen, is that unless 
> the LR ; ct contains express provision making objection to 
twelve oc] hae al order conclusive, no objection can be taken after 
Mticism on the 5 De objector is fortunate if he gets a chance of 
. Pätiment ee ee but there is nothing to prevent the De- 
Period of fort à ling its rules at such a time that the statutory 
Or discussion” rages has elapsed before the Estimates come on 
{See the me H, on the other hand, the Department is a little 
5 ie section 19° and Town Planning Act, 9 Ed. VII. c. 44, Schedule 1. 


ommons Debates, The Times, September 11, 1909. 
Í Patent Agents v. Lockwood (1894) A.C. 347. y 
subject seo Section 21. As to the importance of this discretion in 
a ee Salt v. Scott Hall (1903) 2 K.B. 245. e 
> Ath series, vol. 71, p- 222 (1899), and vol. 96, p- 1009 (1901) í 

sned great ‘importance to the implied approval of the two 
°r refusing redress. See the case in Note T. 


le detail I 


tion of a Cou 
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ec 
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more considerate, he finds himself occupyi 
Supply which should be properly devoted toe 
of expenditure, with the result that he ig q 
tion of votes till such a time as the House will 
vote them without discussion under the 

guillotine. Hither way, therefore, the depart 
better of the private member—if he objects to its Jeg: 
may, without being able to enforce his objection, be Making) À 
self an unconscious tool of its expenditure, is Ang bin | 
the Upper House might make itself an effective check 
mental, as distinct from Parliamentary, legislation ; but a | 
House cannot enforce its objection upon an Executiyg vi n | 
not responsible to it unless the Act expressly provides, as ee i 
but rarely provides, that a resolution of either House shall a | 
the order inoperative, little can be effected except by way of i, | 
publicity of criticism, and the Lords apparently have but slight | 
inclination for this somewhat gratuitous exercise of the true fune 
tions of a revising chamber. Had the courts been entrusted with ! 
the power of declaring whether a departmental order was in accor. | 
ance with the terms of an Act, there would; of course, have been 
a salutary check in this direction; but the Acts are now usually f 
drafted in such a way as expressly to provide that the orders m4 
under them shall be of the same effect as if they were part ofthe f 
Act itself, and the courts are excluded. There is, of course, some: | 
thing to be said for such exclusion when the desirability of ew- ME 
ing these orders turns on a question of policy—the Legislatures | 
obviously the proper judge of such a question as that; but iy 
the Legislature is in turn excluded the result is an absolute al- J 
de-sac. Moreover, the courts are being excluded not o { 
questions of policy, but questions of law; and we have had a \ 
amazing spectacle of an Act of Parliament which provides a E 
clause that land may be taken compulsorily, and in anoi pi 
due regard must be given to the interests of any cultivator i JE 

so Ssessed, providing in yet another clause that not bei 
question whether the law has been observed by the local a | 
but even what the law is, is to be interpreted by the Go ronan: ge 
department,” which, in certain cases, may thereby be va | 

me Upon the legality of its own acts. Even when ee sg D 
not been granted we have seen Government departm jot! fe 
ing it, and the Board of Education, which seems mah eus | 
with the Spirit of autocracy, has deliberately disregarde ol 


c Do à etatio2 

E one defaulting local authority the judicial interp" jee" | 

10 : son 39, 22 
Rae Small Holdings Act, 8 Ed. VII. c. 36, section 


Ment wi 


OD depar, | 


si 

26 Law Times Re À of jar if. 

11 We th; Ports,-p. 116. House 0 al 
€ think there can be no doubt that the judgment of m yest TOS pt 


tho case of a 
as to the duty ae General (for the Board of Education 


Ue eficient VUE 
a local authority to ‘maintain and keep : 
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pad previously very properly obtained in proceed- 
tion against another defaulting local authority. 
power to decide questions of fact in cases of 
al authoritics and managers of schools, it pro- 


which it 
} an injune 
ms D the Act à 


given Ha tween loc 


ly confie sut its own construction on questions of the legal mean- 

the | ceeded 7 ne as involved in the facts under dispute. Fortunately, 

th ing ng been a rule of common law that a writ of certiorari 

i jt has wee quash the decisions not only of a court, but of any 

i . i tribunal acting judicially, and the Court of Appeal was 

a he ire able to recall the department to its sense of duty. As 
T 2 cr 

thai Lord Justice Farwell sternly reminded it, 

ch js Such a tribunal is not an autocrat free to act as it pleases, but is an 

Low inferior tribunal, subject to the jurisdiction which the Court of King’s Bench 

taka | pasexercised for centuries. 

the 

ight | But the powers granted to or assumed by the Board of Agri- 

ae calture and the Board of Education are as nothing to those which 

with are to be exercised by the Local Government Board under the 


Housing and Town Planning Act. Not only is the clause ©? which 
requires its departmental orders to be laid before both Houses of 
Parliament suspiciously vague in its omission of words giving 
efect to objection, but the clause and schedule which provide for 
the compulsory acquisition of land would appear to mean that the 
Board 1s to have all the powers of depriving private persons of 
their property which have hitherto been almost exclusively re- 
a for Parliament. I doubt if anyone has yet realised what 5 
i de this may be. | It may not only deprive private persons 
ie Bone but their neighbours of common law rights in ME 
ACL of the property which is left to them.” j 
a ea another aspect of the matter which touches the rights 
oa Ni even more closely. The tendency of late has been 
of the local a of the Central Departments at the expense 
"trent of the 5 rate E local authority is either made the 
tardians h entral authority, as for many purposes Boards of 
ave always been, or the servant of the local authority — 


aies, the non-provided schools, should have governed its 
the Swansea schools, where it adopted a totally different 
E B. 165) r the opinion of its own legal adviser. The Court of Appeal 
Bee 28108 Te aS apparently of this opinion. The case has been carried tot 


S, w : 5 É 
Pi ee Clause 19 se judgment has not yet been given. 


"oration p aS yet arisen under the Act, but I am inclined to thi 
On Clauses y reference of the Land Clauses Acts and the Railwa 
at ¢ S May operate to deprive persons of any right to red 


omm 3 rat 
the Ce law to their interests by the putting of | 
Nas able to could grant them the same protection 
Srant them in the case of Metropolita 
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4 
is made the joint servant of the central auth Fr 


such exclusion or such dual control is to deprive the e Chey 'i | 
the local authority and its officials of the ordinary sy 
master and servant at common law and make it impose 
many cases for anyone injured by the action of the oe ae in | 
the local authority ; * and as one cannot as a Tule ao, ; 
ment Department in tort the individual in; OVE, 
remedy. We are not going here to enter 
question of how far neglect to perform any o 
ing statutory duties, or negligence in the Performance of them 
confers or withdraws rights of redress on the part of third 
—-it is quite sufficient to confine ourselves to the clea 
indicated above. They are serious enough. 
When we turn from the legislative and judicial encroachment | 
of the Executive to their financial usurpations, the same tenia | 
isapparent. The Treasury, the motive power in the department 
hierarchy, is not above suspicion. The original proposals of the 
Finance Bill of 1909 to exclude the courts altogether in disputes 
arising as to the valuation of the property on which the subject 
is taxed were, it is only fair to say, properly amended in the con. | 
mittee stage of the Bill, and, although the official tribunalo f 
Special Commissioners is substituted for the unofficial tribun! | 
of General Commissioners (true descendant of the old rule o | 
Magna Charta that one should only be amerced by a jury of os M 
peers) in appeals against assessments to super-tax as distinct from Mp 
ordinary income-tax, there is, of course, always the possibility o | 
a case being stated for the High Court. It is not so much | i 
the direction of assaults upon the rights of the subject that the | 
Treasury has been active as in assaults on the control of the H f 
of Commons. There is an Act, the Exchequer and Audit Pa d 
ments Act of 1866, which may be called the charter of the = i 
mons’ control over expenditure, and this Act provides that : $ 
Parliamentary officer, the Comptroller and Auditor Cent ‘te À 
co-operation with a Committee of the House of ees 7 
Committee of Public Accounts, may scrutinise the probe i at | 
Payment made out of sums granted by Parlamenti i reas) | 
pecs! concerned in a misappropriation to account. Age Pens! 
TA now put forward the claim that under the Old he judge if 
ct, which constituted a central pension authority peit er | y 
eas à ler and Auditor-General nor the Aer pension Eo 3 
Nome S May recommend for disallowance à a thet ® ! 
Under such an award. This mean SO 


14 3 - 920, a 
v. ne eae V- West Ham Guardians, 1 K.B. (1907), P 


i 5 14 
15 eration (1905), 2 K.B. p. 841. Not 
See the third Report of the Public Accounts Committee (5e 
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ol 
yo! Lakes upon itself to decide that it shall be exempt from 
ia ment ta” control of the House of Commons over its expendi- 
e statutory implication, shall interpret the law. When it is 
7 t some 15,000 such disputed claims as to the 


and, 
ed tha ; 5 3 j 
have arisen in two years, the magnitude of this 


Treasury 
ose, howeve 


be paid may be: the Treasury now contends that Parliament 
G y 


cannot prevent it from paying moneys however clear the intention 
of Parliament may have been that they should not be paid. Not 
zo very long ago the Treasury was contending that they could not 
even be compelled to exercise their official duty of determining a 
question at all.” £ 
We have taken four great departments as examples of the 
growing tendency towards administrative autocracy. Exigencies 
of space alone prevent us from boxing the compass in Parliament 
Street. Not very long ago the Admiralty was contending that a 
young naval cadet, whose career had been summarily terminated 
and his character (as it turned out) defamed by its administrative 
decision, could not, since the Admiralty chose to shelter itself 
behind the prerogative, exercise the right to have his character 
cleared in a court of law. We find similar pretensions put forward 
by the Attorney-General on behalf of the War Office in another 
case; the case was decided by the court of law in favour of the 
ue ae and doubtless rightly decided, but the claims of the 
‘ta ice went far beyond anything that the court conceded to 
sane 5 some of the usurpations of the executive upon the i 
; Re subject and the control of the Commons which have | 
ne this long and embittering conflict between the two Sy 
- Not all of them are directly due to that conflict," but 34 


a Ry, Lords 


Commissioners of the Treasury (1872), L.R. 7 Q.B. 387. 


ANS IKR E i 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury (ex parte Devon Standing Joint 


Committee and othe 


remembered that permanent Civil servants, whiche crepe 

Ways ready to extend their authority, and Ministers not s 

a Ra such extension. It was a Conservative Gove aN 
ct giving the Home Office a final an 


T, are al 
€Mselves 
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most of them are such as a conflict of this character , 
sarily encourage. A Minister, in his dual capacity of USE nega 
the Crown and a Member of Parliament, can hard] Servant 
if, confronted with the persistent obstruction of one blame 
Parliament which he can never control, he falls back Ouse of 
extension of the powers of the Department which he à Up 
even though that extension is also at the expense of il trol, 
House of Parliament. And as the lust of power tends to i Other 
its exercise, and one usurpation suggests another, à Me M 
easily succumb to temptations to extend it in directions T X 
such excuse can be pleaded. The paradox of the situation a 
that as the Second Chamber grows more officious and lesg d 
the need for a Second Chamber becomes more acute. The an 
of the Government over Parliamentary time, the discipline of i 
Whips, the consciousness that a point pressed home against ; 
Minister may be met by a threat of resignation which, if persisted 
in, will involve the resignation of the whole Cabinet and the penal- 
ties of a dissolution, makes it impossible that one House alone 
especially when, by so doing, it surrenders the whole position to 
ihe other House—can control such action by the executive 
particularly if the action is itself part of the whole strategy 
directed against that House. The private member, however 
solicitous for the’ public good, feels that he is a soldier under the 
orders of an Army staff whose commands in face of the stem 
necessities of war he is bound without question to obey, lest by 
insisting on some small point of tactics he may ruin the strategy 
of the whole campaign. And the Lords, in their turn, having 
raised greater issues abdicate their proper functions to determine 
the lesser, and are concerned not so much to criticise the depart- 
mental action of the executive as to frustrate its Parliamentary 
legislation and force it to a dissolution. And thus the conflict = 
tends over the whole field until the rights of neutrals, ee 
right of the private member or the right of the subject, are Be 
cably involved. The occasions of revolutions, as a great Oa 
has reminded us,” may be small though the issues ini he 
great, the slightest pretext may cause a conflagration. Vee i 
to face with a situation, a time of genera] confusion, ts of 
nothing is likely to remain the same, and the devouring ee 
party faction threatens to sweep away all the existing Jan 

of our Constitution. ‘ 


interpretation of that 


the 
Act, though as an alien never had CR by ht 
hants under Magna Carta) any right en n ut it ss 4 
tory this power is not of such cons eonna ic the Bg" 
used by a Unionist Government to restr 
nance of a Protectionist policy. ARISTOTLE P 
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Le RO! departmental legislation it is certainly no less 


a jí tbis f iontary legislation. The Ministry forced back from 
a irae of Pe attack is compelled to pursue another, even though 
à te line Or preach with parliamentary tradition. Defeated on 
Cy invol Bill of 1906, it has embodied education proposals in 


ig Education ‘on Bill and a measure which constitutionally should 


ah opriati à : 

tol, to the appropriation of public money has operated to 
her Eat of an Act of Parliament.*" Here again, we should 
it) repeat © E 


ncerned if this merely operated to invalidate the veto 
be lest a obstructive Second Chamber as is the one we have; 
of such E exercised to show is that it operates to defeat the 
paee he House of Commons. There is no department of 


il, a aad A which the House is so ruthlessly closured as in the 
? ies on the Estimates which are embodied in the Appropriation 
y ila disorderly latitude of debate in the first twenty days of 
ted Supply is followed by a rigorous application of the guillotine on 
à the twenty-first day, under which Estimates involving the expendi- 


ture of millions of public money are put to the vote not only with- 
out discussion but even without explanation. As the Civil Service 
votes usually come last, this means that under such a use of the 
Appropriation Bill as that indicated above, the Commons may 
repeal an Act of Parliament without even being aware of the fact. 
Moreover, as a Parliament goes on, the Government, forced by 
the earlier action of the House of Lords in rejecting their Valua- 
tion and Licensing Bills, to embody in a Finance Bill licensing and 
valuation proposals, have to occupy an unprecedented proportion 
of a parliamentary session on a Finance Bill alone—the more so 
as the Opposition fight it as if they were fighting for their very 
cstence—with the result that other Bills introduced in the same 
ou ae of a magnitude and importance sufficient to occupy 
ae Fee portion oF parliamentary time are hustled through 
ange scussion. The Bill is sent up to the Lords, who turn 

out, convert it into what is practically a new Bill, and the Y 


i Poe Minister in charge, on receiving back the changeling ti 
| the Lords, is compelled in self-defence to depart from the “4 
constitution 


seriatim al course of dealing with the Lords’ amendments 
0c, ns at the House disagree with the whole of them en 
fom p Bill is returned to the House of Lords in its original | 
‘vision becomes a farce; co-operation between the — 


21 Se 

ca Mr ae Appropriation Bill of 1909. A 
v Portance = rell on the Irish Land Bill of 1909: “The subject was one of vas 

| it t, fis ioe » Socially, and politically. In his judgment, and in ti o 

ereat o: ought, of most men acquainted with thə real facts of the 
e iscussig ‘mportant as th: Budget itself. . . .The eleven days 
Es vity of R the Bill in the Commons was far too short, having. 

eh at pe Gestion and its difficulties; but it was all he was ab 

L Tistol, The Times, October 9, 1909. 3 


® debates on the Trish Land Bill. 
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two branches of the Legislature an impossibilit Amy J 


is the Commons who suffer. The effect of moving t Ere eins À 
the Lords’ amendments en bloc may mean that th © disagres wa i 
own amendments, inserted in the Bill after it iad Cover y 
mons and reached the Lords, may never come und left + e i; a 
the Commons at all,* while the Lords’ Oppositiae È notice g $ 
even when they raise questions which the Con admen | 
members have never had an opportunity of Bi cin: Minister 
which they would like to express an opinion, are 
from its consideration. The same result in a diff 
follows when the Minister in charge meets à Lords’ 
which may introduce useful improvements in a Bil] by ne. 
it be not considered on the ground of infringement pat 
Burke once remarked * of the House of Lords Ha : 
weakest part of the Constitution. Like all weak character a 
obstinate. It mistakes truculence for courage and ait 
for conviction, and instead of asserting real, if modest, ri i 
it has been in the habit of raising impossible preten 
It is as ready to pass a bad Bill as to reject a good one if it thinks 
that to revise the former would weaken its power of rejecting the 
latter. The most illuminating confession of its weakness in ths 
respect that we remember to have seen is to be found in tle 
words of Lord Lansdowne in advising their lordships not only not 
to reject the Trades’ Disputes Bill of 1906 but not even substanti 
ally to revise it. Then, if ever, their case was a peculiarly strong 
one because the Government, after introducing a moderate measure 
to the Lower House, which the Attorney-General commented 
to its consideration on the ground that it was an infinitely 
more statesmanlike solution of the problem than the alternative 
meee Labour party, had within forty-eight hours thrown r 
nee TS and adopted the disparaged alternative. i 
ais Was one which put trade unions in an extraordinari] 
Pega position at common law, conferring on them innta 
eeu consequences of wrongful acts by their er 
1s Impossible to find a parallel in legislation, bu 


sing, k 
equally excludi 


erent degree dy 


24 The wr s: mated that 
° Writer refers to the Education Bill of 1906. It was esT io disop 


rather n : 
nore than half of the Lords’ amendments, which, by the motio. ved bY the | 


en bloc, the C 0 
ommons wer idering, were M 
Government TAR e precluded from considering, 


2° Works, v, 48, 


26 
nes ES of the Lords during the last five years bears F z A 
ommons in Fe in the years immediately following tbe ae wed ao 
n the passing of the Reform Bill. Then as now it SHOW exert 


inabilit: 5 5 e ; 
the ne the strength of the Ministerial position ne pele 
it. The lone oo êfter the passing of the Reform Bill as it Produce a ii 


ong ascendency of t have orge 
y of the Tory party seems to te Reigns of George 
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Jeclined the constitutional office of a thoroughgoing 
ne was a Bill, he declared, ‘ which will bring ruin, 
ee and mental anguish to individuals,’ a Bill which 
‘th danger to the community and likely to em- 


‘was detrimental to the public interest ’— 
ing said so much he recommended their lordships to pass 
little amendment as might be. His whole language 
da constitutional inability to perceive that a Liberal 
p nt with the unprecedented majority of 300 in the Com- 
ed be regarded as anything but a public enemy—be it 
Be here that this was within the first few months of that 
E nents tenure of power and before it had introduced a 
single measure of contentious legislation with the exception of an 
Education Bill which was nothing if not a compromise—and in 
words which amounted to a declaration of war against the Com- 
mons, and which we think will go down to history as the epitaph 
of the House of Lords, he declared that “we must, before risking 
a conflict with the House of Commons, choose it on ground as 
favourable as possible to ourselves.’*” Verily Quem Deus vult 
perdere prius dementat ! 
Such is the situation as it has developed during these moment- 
ous five years. We have subjected the relations of the executive, 
the Commons, and the Lords to this close and detailed analysis 
because we believe it is only by taking counsel of experience that 
we can hope to effect any lasting settlement. Colonial analogies 
mill help us but little; foreign analogies not at all. As well 
ne One imitate the constitution-mongers of the French Revolu- 
Te sent a commission to Crete for a copy of the laws of 
anes 1 E must use existing material for what it is worth be- 
tte ap oe itutional truths are true only in proportion as they 
a ee oe and it is better to accept an imperfect solution 
Teceive it command assent than a perfect one which will not 
Science ane Political _ science is nothing if not an empirical 
Mon its reent etica] truth, unlike religious Frot: dependsenot | 
Nation Er D Jon by the intellect but upon. its hold.over-the imagi- “si 


Accent principle_i 
Pied DE 

distinction Such. Political obedience is—to borrow Newman 
D : 


nt, cele as it is commonly called, proposed by the í 
2 fatherea , Proposals of the Unionist 
ered from 
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speeches of Lord Selborne during the last few da dys, 
ferendumBill. recently introduced into the Hae and thep q 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh. At the time of Be of Lors g 
downe’s Bill has not been made public. We ; IDE Lor yy 

defer any detailed consideration of the Unio 
the next issue of this Review and to confine our e. E Sals ti 
Veto Bill. But we may remark in passing that ve ee tot 
whatsoever of a permanent settlement along he Prosper 
Unionist proposals so far as they have gone, So INES of thy | 
able to put together a coherent plan from the Eon aT as We ay | 


i 
indicated, we find it amounts to this: the House a We hate | 
be ‘moderately reformed’ by making it g composite og By | 
sisting of representative.peers elected by the whole a cn | 
peerage and elected members chosen by ämdirect electio ee | 
councils of the.counties..and.county. boroughs, with mee i 
of ministerial nominees who are apparently to sit for life i | 
reformed House is to exercise powers over Bills which “alih i , 
no doubt financial Bills and dealing with finance, oH Bills ry 
ducing social and political effects ’—the question as to “ae 
Bills come within such a definition to be decided by a Standing 


Joint Committee composed of members of both Houses presided f 


: ri E 
nist prone ll 


pas his 


over by the Speaker. In the case of ordinary Bills, and presum- | 
ably also Bills coming within the preceding definition, when the | 
two Houses fail to agree a joint sitting—whether in plenumorhy f 
delegation, a vastly important distinction, does not appeti—is of 
take place and the matter is to be settled by a joint vote. “Cass | 
which are not normal,’ whatever that may mean, are to be 1 
submitted to the vote of the electorate by a Referendum. NM ; 
we think it safe to say that a more incoherent scheme om | | 
wie h raises more controversial issues could not possibly x i 
devised. Tt appears to represent elements taken at random fon jy 
Constitutions as remote from one another as those of Prossa% | | 
ae _Its one intelligible feature is the desire to pri +: 
1e Upper House from the penalties of a dissolution. Jt ue. a 
a large number of fundamental misconceptions. A join LE i 
of t uses is only p i ae 1 
be entirely, elective otre A à 
Sn taer.are of unequal. value. DR tt 


by delegation. Indeed a joint sitting by delegation 
tion of a new legislature if its ora a 
before. A os it were not, we should simply be ae ai 
proposed Š the powers claimed over money pile a i 
Finance eau £ive the Lords a power to reject 
who has ™ every time new taxation was propos?” 
ever studied the incidence of taxation Can eny 


the 
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/ - volves ‘ social and political consequences,’ for a tax 
yes jax a if it does not discriminate and take into account 
| dos pothine tribution of wealth. We think therefore that the 
om oney Bills must be interpreted as little short of a 


ce House to coequal powers in finance. That 


a 

) claim ©” Upper q } 
ah Jam by Ei on of its composition, because powers and com- 
raises the 4 arts of one equation ; the Unionist party does not 


stan ale i 
position T lised that large powers must involve a large repre- 


h seem to have rea et produced a sch hich d 
tthe | tion. No one has yet produced a scheme which does not 
ta Po te the ascendency of the Unionist party, and the one 
lave Lae thing that can be said about the idea of indirect election 


“that if it plays a large part in the composition of the reformed 
is 


o f | chamber it will react on our local authorities in such a way as to 
tthe | ake them even more political than they are at present. The 
LR! ae of indirect election has been pretty well discredited by ex- 
sion | perience : its one result in America has been to destroy the 


autonomous character of the State legislatures, whose members 
_ are chosen, not as representatives of State interests, but as electors 
for the Federal Senate elected on the ‘ticket’ of the national 
caucus and bound to obey it. At a time when we are seeking to 
relieve the congestion of Parliament by removing from the strife 
| ofnational parties legislation of a local character and devolving it 

- upon local or provincial authorities, the idea of accentuating the 
| political complexion of those bodies-cannob but-be-a-thoroughily 
retrograde step. 
qT, There Fenrains the Referendum. _Who is to decide when if is 
| be brought into operation? On this vital question there is even 


| ia diversity of opinion among the Unionist party than upon 
thers. 


| ag a prehensive character—all constitutional questions, mean- 
wm j machine py „Proposals for ‘altering the legislative parliamentary f 
x urch Mea nting compulsory service, disestablishing the = 

Means NT aN on, are to be subjected to a Referendum, which 


tev tribun l PaO have a written Constitution and presumably a 
“ ÉLUS interpret it. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, convinced, 
Westions y We think, that it is impossible to define constitutional 
Dk on, Would have the Referendum set in operation on any Bill. 
Commons Y 2 majority of the Lords but by a minority of the 
themselyes : his would certainly mean that groups would form 
Ray à cha, the House of Commons to initiate Bills of as revolu- _ 
8, in wh; as they pleased, and get them submitted to Le 
ich case our last state would be worse than our 
© Constitution might at any time he expos 
R days Which q on. And as there are few legislative 
~~ Peration ee commit the House to expendi 
Æ » the financial results for the taxpay 


en ET 


. Unionist party. Is it any exaggeration to say of it, as Thucydides 


Le 
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perfectly appalling. Lord Selborne would set ù i 
of both Houses, peers and ‘best men, who g int co - 
Referendum whenever they pleased : what would b d app 
between this joint committee and the joint commit et : 

Bills and on contentious Bills, and how they soi on iter 

differences with each Othér and with the unfortun Settle Ñ, 
it passes the wit of man to discover. But one Eo Cabine 
from American experience of competing committe 
that the organic character of Parliament would 
destroyed. Under this scheme of a trinity of j 

deciding the content, the form, the sanctions of Teen a les | 
seem to see something like the little oligarchy of the Tara” Te 

Articles that dominated the old Scottish Parliaments oo 
then, there will be nothing left for the rank and file of 
sentatives of the people to do but to come and tak 
then go home. We are not going to examine here the objections — 
to the Referendum—we have done it elsewhere °—we will anne 

ourselves with pointing out that its advocates seem to forget! 
that, in the language of Burke, government and legislation are | 
matters of reason and judgment, and that there can be neither 
‘ where one set of men deliberate and another decides, and whee . 
those who form the conclusion are perhaps three hundred miles 
distant from those who hear the arguments.’ ° The essence al 
ee tion is compromise ; the essence of plebist: 
tary legislation is antithesis, A Minister in charge of a Bila 


RO oe ot at ae 


make concessions when he submits it to the House, he dare mi 
when he submits it to the country. 
Such then is the intellectual confusion which has overtaken the 


1 4 
| 4 

S, and fi 
be Utetrieyayy, 
Ont commi 


Non, a 


e of the ree IE 
e the oath an à 


said of the great disruption of the Peloponnesian War, int 
Meaning of-words-bas. no longer the same relation to-things. 
1s changed by.them-as they think proper’ ? Compared mite | 
revolutionary proposals. as these the Veto Bill of the Lie | 
Government is conspicuously studious in its moderation and oo | 
servative in its desi gn. 

Now even a measure like the Veto Bill must depend y 
Success in operation on the good faith of both the par jes à 
avail themselves of it, and, putting entirely on one side t m 
biiy of its repeal in a new Parliament of a different politic fer À 
plexion, itis, as I hope to show, quite possible, in epee itl 
per of the House of Lords and the Unionist party; for n 
A sets up to be so abused by them for purposes of ose ae 
i row the whole programme of a Liberal Government P 
on. Tt appears to have escaped the notice of mos p 


for it 


x The Westminster Gazette, January 28, 1911. 3,174 
Speech to the Electors of Bristol, November % 
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i easly; and I think very properly, giving statutory 
| tile rie the claims of the Commons as to privilege in money 
; geñnitiol aves the whole of the debatable land of privilege as to 
E- i eas in ordinary Bills still undefined. Such privilege is a 
| poney C7 nae of the legislative machine ; when the ternper of the 
a pose jt rises ; when it is low, it sinks. There seems only 
» f Houses S aen tO suppose that the Lords, warned off the field of 
po will now assert their highest pretensions as to money 
in ordinary Bills, and will no longer be content to waive 
clause no amend such clauses. Bills of the character of the 
| Fe ac Bill or the Development Bill, which deal directly or in- 
7 Fell ith the application of public moneys, or Bills like the Old 
|. Age Pensions Bill which are preceded on their introduction into the 
| House of Commons bya financial resolution committing the House 
| jo an expenditure of public moneys—Bills, in short, which, like 
the Invalidity and Insurance Bill, will deal with social legislation, 
will depend for their chances of passing into law in the session of 
their introduction on the forbearance of the Lords as to privilege. 
| Are the Lords likely to acquiesce in assertions of privilege with the 
| same grace as they have done hitherto? We think it almost certain 
| they will not. The whole conflict will now be transferred from 
| fie privileges which are safeguarded by statutory definition in the 
i ie Bill to the privileges which are not so safeguarded. It is 
| ardly too much to assert that the statutory definition of the one 
| "ill involve the destruction of the other. ' 
a ee a consciousness that to insist on their amend- 
fit the ae r e à one of the Commons—the proposal to 
example—will not, it aoe ensions to seven years was a notable 
“| othe Lords the a ii Walo Government refuses to give way, throw 
D 12 hypothesi the “es of the ultimate destruction of the Bill (for 
In three Sessions) il under the suspensory veto can become law 
therefore the À ul make them more reckless in their insistence. 
ME—and the fre overnment want to get their Bill through at 
MY have to eee of their Estimates for the coming year 
Nolve a charge *t on the probability of passing whatever Bills in- 
‘uch amen, z a the Estimates—they will have to consider all 
i tithe ia oN let Privilege go to the wall. This will mean 
€ bargaining power of the Lords. The same 
X So o of ministerial initiative in legis- 
e condition that a Bill passed into law in its. 
pr the fir 7 e suspensory veto mack be ‘the same Bill’ = 
Ils of + ER Session. A Government which—the Educa- 
> upon gees Parliament are a good example—desi 
Stig ee rst Bill must ask the leave of the I 
y Ka the or: RL new clauses without the le 
De XIX © me ill once it has left the Common 
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it may ‘suggest’ them. Moreover, it is mor 
whether the Government will, in future, be in th 
cussion in the Commons with the same free i E 4 lo 
the last word in legislation, it will be com selled eo 
Lords’ amendments, not en bloc, but seriatim and s Consiq | 
freedom for discussion. It will also have io pe tHe Ute | 
earlier in the session than has hitherto be lts ill A ; 
Altogether it may be pretty safely asserted that whil è cut | 
of the Lords to reject is abolished, their power in E ete | 
enormously increased, and whenever the Gone | 
hurry to get its legislation through they may be chen at | 
what terms they please. The Government will have eve a | 
to agree with its adversary quickly. Under these cia E 
we think the pace of legislation is likely to be slow, and ee | 
tentiousness inconsiderable. The danger is that the atak 7 
on the Government side, impatient at such small results vi { 
clamour for such an abbreviation of the temporary perce 
abolish it altogether. In that case we shall be brought tot 7 
brink of a counter-Revolution. $ 

From all that has been said above, we think it must beal 
mitted that there is no finality in the proposals of either paris, J 
The only way out of the impasse will be, sooner or later, toa | 
on the substitution of a new Second Chamber for the existis f 
House of Lords. That a Second Chamber is absolutely necesay | 
—unless we can conceive of a large scheme-of devolution bah | 
within the House and without it (and by devolution we man | 
devolution not only of legislative powers but of executive pores! | A 
—we trust has been sufficiently demonstrated in the first pate 
this article in which we dealt with the usurpations of the a | 
tive. But we reserve that question for another issue OM 
Review. 


J, H. Moras’ | 
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ta | gust the chaos of domestic politics and the wavelike surge of 
| ding social desires the biological law of competition still 


st ten tient : DR he 
e “is the destinies of nations as of individual men. And as the 


remiss | ethical essence of competition is sacrifice, as each generation of 
S, | plants or of animals perishes in the one case, or toils or dares in the 
lan other, that its offspring may survive, so with a nation, the future 
bot} ofthe next generation is determined.by.the-self-sacrifiee-or-the 
| absence of self-sacrifice of that which precedes it. 
wah | The bud flowers and the flower diés; and, dying, flings its 
pany. | seeds on the winds to produce, if it may be, a wider re-creation 
age | of itself. And in the animal world the sacrificial impulse of 
sistis | Maternal love fronts all peril and endures all suffering that its 


esa | young may live. eee 
à beh 1 = That impulse, in the later manifestations of evolution, is the ; Di 
men | Toot source of all human families, and of all human morality. x 
over) | And it finds its crown in patriotism, in the sacrifice which a nation yg 
att] Tekesta fulfl the trust which it has inherited from its fathers, and | 
E ‘hand down that heritage, not diminished but increased, to the 


f thé | Euerations that Sas mht 


© Springs of national action fail ; if at a crisis when inter- 


i. | ational rivalry : : 2 : 
l a the eee 1s acute a given generation shrinks from the effort 


} is a trait 
e 


narsaning HUE 


what it? and of its own children it is the fraudulent betrayer. 
“Stall pags ete that it has received on the implicit condition that 
fom a dut on. The soul is gone out of a people when it ri 

alike j ee Which the claims of its history and of its poste 
Re © Has the soul gone out of England, or does it s 


CES Which 
` S0ve : 
Ke Te] n 
mea eign —t 
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she is a-pivotal province, the pivotal province of 
pire. Upon her shoulders rests the main y the Be 


burden. From her long-suffering taxpay 
major portion of the revenue which suppo 
the British army. By her sons those Services ar 


ngland, ji 
pire Must f 
but a relatively small part of the money, and E Contrib, | 
a greater proportion—still far the lesser number of th haai f 
is a fact inseparable from their inferiority in popula in tt 
wealth. As for the oversea dominions of the King He and jy | 
now beginning to awaken to the realities of the wala 7 are by f 
ing nations of which they are a part. They have a compi. f 
move in earnest, and, with the exception of N 
me as yet given no contribution to the common defence in te 
east proportionate to their financial or their numerical pope, 
If England fell suddenly from her place in the House of the a f 
peoples; if the support of the Flag were left with the cre 
dominions, plus ‘the Keltic fringe,’ and the lowlands of Seotlnl, À: 
then there would be a speedy end of the British Raj. | 
We may ask again, then, what of England? Is the heart tht | 
once was hers still strong to dare and to resolve and to end) | 
How shall we know? By the test. What test? That whi | 
God has given for the trial of peoples—the test of war. | 
Does this mean that with an insanity of action exceeding eel M 
the madness of neglected preparation England is to precipitate f 
the unready Empire into conflict with the prepared and wate f 
foe? It does not imply any such criminal folly. A 
What it does imply is that victory is the result of efficient {| 
end that efficiency is the result of spiritual quality. Gelf-sacrilic À 
self-denial, temperance, hardihood, discipline, obedience, otit J 
method, organising power, intelligence, purity of public life, | 
an tity, industry, resolution, are some only of the national ® 4 
individual attributes which go towards producing the elicit pi 
en armaments. And the efficiency or inefficiency 4 qa 
armaments is the determining factor of a nation’s success 1555 00 
a nation’s failure, at that ee g moment of long PO MR 
of Toe and diplomatic rivalry—the moment of 7 m | 
God's a then, efficiency in war, or rather efficiency * pr tit PE 
est of a nation’s soul. By that test 1 stands, i 


eae a e ab 
te OE PA on a 
St it falls. This is the ethical content of compe’ a ns 


is the determini ae his 15 

cation of e E factor of human history. T p 
Tnt : pima 

ee he realms of sub-human life, in the ne a 7 t w0 


rld of men, this law, perhaps so modified * 
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an to us undiscernible, must still have prevailed. 

re been cy must have persisted that the higher organism 
er. For if there had been no such ten- 
“could the higher organism have constantly emerged? 
gench» ç ep of the ages, in the passage of time, the qualities 
ve Les have assumed, gradually, nobler hue. In 
ake for nflicts of earlier times to detect the secret process 
| ihe confused K her tended ever to supersede the lower must have 
| by which en Many are the cases recorded in the annals of 
| been bard Ren might has struck down right. Many more must 
BB corded instances when the like occurred. But the 
ee 5 development of human society depends not on excep- 
ever numerous, but on the rule. And the rule was, as 
nis shows, not that ‘ might was right,’ but that right always 


ai 

ite | unded to create might. By ‘right’ is here intended no artificial 
int } conception, and no imagined claim to territory. For supposititious 
bore, | ‘rights’ of this kind have in history no validity save when based 
British onforce. What is meant is a righteousness of national life which 
versa | included all or most of the qualities enumerated above as produc- 


| ing efficiency in war. This is the only kind of ‘right’ possessed 
| bya people which has enduring value. 

= As regards the present, the truth of these statements can 
| lardly be doubted by any reasoning mind. As regards the past, 
| the briefest survey of salient fact will establish their correctness. 
| The triumph of the Greeks over the Persians was the triumph of a 
higher civilisation and a nobler manhood; -Marathon and Salamis. 
ess the swords that kept the gates of Europe against the bar- 
<an, and they were the direct fruit of a lofty spirit inhabiting a 


F EF race. When, later, the. Macedonian phalanx penetrated. 
oe penetration represented the victory of the higher 


hh eee and the greater discipline. e sequent overthrow 
deeper de Roman aa AE HIER an Een a Š 
i | Exch ong op ooo Rational ends and of a more perfect union. 

f "ch was i hese three events meant the advance of mankind : 
i Norale, © product of a military efficiency founded on a higher 
ee 
tenes in tt i Instances are in themselves striking; if these 

rama of the development of man exhibit the work- ca 

net, of what Matthew Arnold called ‘A something 
hat makes for righteousness’; far more impressive, — 
L is the tremendous tragedy of which they were the 
Which bisects the history of the Western world. 
i lose of the atury, says Professor Freem 

<ushed in_b] flames.’ It is a brief p ra 


ec 
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science for a thousand years? If there be One th; 
that civilisation tends to become stronge 
comes it then that civilisation fell before barbarism» 
The answer to that question is to be found in H 
| military spirit among the Roman people, That the 
itself the product of the degeneracy of public and aad 
In other words, civilisation perished because its spine Thor 
' failed. Not all the arts, nor all the literature, nor a ual 
dour and the refinements of the Roman World saved than i 
from destruction at the hands of Vandals and of Goths at 4 
less, inexorable, the law of the survival of the fittest tram ki p 
the corrupt. Of that law, war is the supreme instrument a J 
war, in the long passage of the centuries, the deciding A | 
the soul. ‘14 
This is not the doctrine of the market pl 
pulpit, or of the Radical Party. In the English-speaking vo À 
when the stern virtues which alone lead to national survival a $ 
decaying, it is not teaching likely to be popular. But it happens | 
to be the inner truth which analysis of history reveals. 
Let those who dispute this conclusion test the validity of ther | 
denial by applying it, not to the past, but to the present. Tie | 
away from the Japanese their patriotism, their public spit, th | 
discipline, and their vast capacity for self-sacrifice, and, after thee 
withdrawals, what will then remain of their nayal and mit 


power? — uly the shell without the kernel; only the mater! 


hin 
r than barb 


ace, or of the polie] | 


without the moving spirit which gives that material life. I 
the question answers itself. Err 
Let a-like subtraction be made from the qualities possess 

the German legions, and how much of their present meni | | 
Europe willremain? Take from the nations which have ie | 
these forces their persevering industry and their resolute Ps o | 
ness, and then say whether their navies and their aie | 

\ retain their potency. Or fill these countries with de vali à 
destroy the sanctities of family life, make sexual ITR o | 
ts widest sense not the exception, but the rule, and M 


ee ace | 
sider how long either Germany or Japan would retain its P 
\arms. 


But if it 
that warlike 
Spiritua] qua | i 
Similar attributes have tended throughout history 


gt | 
ds thee 
causes ‘must always have tended tor ao i 
© purpose immanent in the ares 
volution proceeds. When the pro? mall, t 
hen the scale on which it is waged is 52 


The same 
results, but th 
Manifest as e 
crude, and w 
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ent of those great underlying causes which in the 


id ; : 
ea tions have produced, despite all exceptions, their 


genera i ae Gs, 
pees But now when armaments are the epitomes of 


Jestine? A when the capacity to bear those armaments sums up 

a of a people, those who .have eyes to see can at last 
f e prog” “thical content of war. Defeat in war is the fruit of 
| givne the iey inefficiency, and that inefficiency is the ineyit- 


aval ani “oral. decay. Victory in war is the method by 
toi À M in the economy of God s providence, tue sound nation 
m eds the unsound, because in our time Me victory is the 
pled Breck offspring of a higher efficiency, and the higher efficiency is 
td | iho logical outcome of the higher morale. 


At the stage of development which mankind has now reached, 
ee sreat human families which we call nations still constitute 
Me i 


oll | jn the main the fundamental divisions of the whole race. These 
M. nations possess for the most part an intense organic life of their 
Ml) on. They ‘are in fact individual organisms. Each organism, ae 
appes | hile health animates it, feels the same impulse to grow and to 


| compete with its rivals for increased means of subsistence which 
all knowledge and all expérience present to our eyes in the sphere. 
_ a biology, of which sphere nations in actual fact form a part. 
And just as in the earlier and humbler domains of that sphere 
à the higher type ever tended to survive, so in this later period of 
| biological development the higher and the nobler people tends 
always to secure victory in that culmination of international com- 
e which we call war. Hence it follows that if the dream of 
Qt peed and superficial sentimentalists conld be fulfilled— 
impossible say, if war could suddenly be rendered henceforth 
the oa upon earth (which is at present impracticable)— 


ional +: Sry by which nationalcorruption_is unished and E 
a rte p ur cr Sener aR hier Ze 
D cave Rue rewarded would be ungeared. The higher would beg 
"1 woul “tpersede the lower, and the course of human evolution F: 
Le: ( suffer arrest. + 


| b belie) nn piion of the function of war which (as I venture 44 
Nisa CT been hitherto placed directly before the public. 

M0 think nt which will be profoundly repugnant to those — 
ee they know better than the Power behind pheno- 
Ne affairs of this, and perhaps of other worlds, ought | 
a Ceaseless efforts are being made alike in the ~ 
te 5 om and in the United States to destroy what re- 
aa Preparati military spirit in the Anglo-Saxon race. War, Re 
mtd = for war, without which it brings defeat, are r 
k i Re aD which can be abelished por te 
Mion Such an object Mr. Carnegie has rec 
in a trust, with, it is saic 


a Sterling 


a 
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that the balance, after the object has been 
voted to some further worthy end. At the 
world’s history, Mr. Carnegie might just as well h Poe tty, 
trust for the abolition of death, with the understanain® Create] i 
this trifling change in human conditions haq been achat 
remaining funds should be assigned to the endowment leved i 

for the imbecile. of Syl, 

For however frightful an evil war may appear, it jg $ 

far less fatal to the human race than death, of 2 : at any ri, 
tions it is a part. But than the part the w g 
thus is death greater than war. Yet death je ae: 

life, as we know it. For if there were no death, how 
existence of mankind upon this planet be thinkable? 
events, the increase of such life would have had to cease tho 
of years before the present era, so that none of those w 
shocked by the idea of war would ever hav 


attaineg 


e been born, Fori 


there had been no death since life first stirred, far back init | 
depths of terrestrial time, then long ago, unless soon the gromi f 
of that life had ceased, there would have been no more room fer | 


vegetation, or for animals, for fishes, or for men. N 


1, sh | à 
Present z al be a À 


E 


SE 


+ 
À 


pa 


$ 


Would the F 
Atal | 
sands | 
ho are nor 


— 


Nay mg 
since all-tife,other than that of vegetation, thrives.on.otber lif | 
ceaseless starvation must-have been the lot of all sentientthings M 

The dream of a planet, traversing space, deep laden with si- | 


less and foodless masses of life, life sentient, life individual, pl 


in its myriad millions of units into mountains higher than a 
life doomed to endure through the æons because it cannot na | 
this dream exceeds in horror any vision which Dante ever magin | 


of the innermost hell. 


The paradox, therefore, is true that in this globe of ows l | 


probably in all other worlds throughout space which life inbabit 

death is the condition of the increase of life. of 
But of death war is the scythe. Throughout the ie 

biological time war has been the road to food, and since D 


d 


: ance. 7 
developed, war has been the condition of human adva! 


r wars 
may fear war as they fear death, and shudder as they hea 
footfall (never f 


national being. 


ar removed) encompass the edifice © till essent 
t 
|, Mankind, so a 


But as, despite its horrors, death 18° 


_Death and war, those grim twin brethren, T! 
fhis world’s tide and put the bit in the mouth of ie 
Tf, therefore, we could conceive that, far on 12 
Pie ns Mortal should become immortal, in a S25 Mi 
but material, then, as we have just seen, this io 


< a] incre? 

done ss kind of death—the death of physic il 
any limited sph nil à tality 200 nc 
cannot co-exist, eee aa d to cm 


But if in like manner we dare oe 


an. 
the age Me 
not pity 


= a 
= 
A 
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must also conceive the cessation either 


we 
son of War ee sress. For now defeat in war is th 
pegs! f human progress. now deleat In war 15 the. 


; alse 0 N — i = 

ees p of national unrighteousness, but, then, that punish- 

pui a cease- Where there was corruption, that corruption 
wou j 


nie where there was oppression, that oppression 
Be , 

ould Fe de. Though infamy brought weakness, weakness would 
gode wy. Though righteous dealing brought national 


grength, 7 
Therefore 1 
unless the degene y 
shall be no more wat 


ess. 3 i 

But suppose that we seek to conceive some distant date, some 
day still in the depths of coming time, when, through inter- 
marriage following intercommunication, all nations and all races 
shall have been merged into a single whole, when, throughout 
the bounds of our planet, one tongue is spoken, and nations make 
no more war because there are no more nations, would what is 
impossible now become possible then? Since in this our day 
the operative cause of war is international competition, would the 


racy of peoples can also be prevented, ‘there 
must mean ‘there shall be no more pro- 


removal of that cause remove war also? 
Not necessarily, because as civil war has in the past often been 


waged within an individual nation, so it might be waged then 
within the one nation of mankind. In generations not very re- 
mote wars have been waged for religion, and wars have been waged 
for Meas. Even now in Africa, in Asia, and in Eastern Europe 
great numbers of fighting men exist who are ready to die in battle 
H their creed. (These are they who believe in one God and in 
Mahomet as His prophet, and their faith is not waning, but in- 
ee) Therefore, though, while nations last, the present 
me Conicte must endure, the abolition of nations would not 2 
‘ee a involve the abolition of war. In such a distant timeas 
or ich we are here contemplating, the inhabitants of this 
pu have arranged themselves in divisions other than 
visions gud as now between nations, 50 then between dos 
ditions lai Bey ee ON may produce war. So long as those con- 
- main E d, the machinery for securing ethical advance woul 
fore in th Ccause righteousness brings warlike efficiency, there- 
"€ majority of cases righteousness as NOW would triump! 
a Tea But if those conditions ended ; if the possib d 
Unan ar passed away; then, unless in the meant me 
[orality a radically changed, the upward march-of m an 
EE provides f terminate, because the terrific punishm 
\ +. human degeneracy would be rem ed 
Weases to p ill cease to be a necessity ae h 


i” : 
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lf this argument possess validity, then the 
that while human nature remains what it jg T edu 
retain its place beside death as a vital an Present 
economy of God. The Lord of Hosts he 
the path to victory. In the crash of conflict, in 
battlefields piled with the dead, the dying, and the Me bor 
ethical intention has still prevailed. Not n Woun 
given case, but absolutely certainly in the major 
triumph of the victor has been the triumph of the nob] 565, the | 

T 80 


tions; though in history war has been made a tho 
over the instrument of cruel oppression and of isi 
yet in that great majority of instances Which q 
N the issue of “ei has med. for the ethical advantage of man. 
ind. It must have been so: it could not be otherwise, h nf 
ethical quality has tended always to produce military eff a 
With true insight, therefore, did Tennyson write Fei 
Battle-Thunder of God.’ He has made of war His instry i 
Wherewith to subdue nations who have broken His laws but lie 
who would read the processes of His Courts in the ages of the pi 
must take for their study, not generations, but centuries, ini 
groups of centuries. They must survey time as from a mountain … 
summit, and then in the vast horizon they can discern the flashing i 
of His lightning and hear the rolling of that thunder of which the M 
discharge has purified, from epoch to epoch, the atmosphere of the 
world. 
E “de a those whom the exceptions to this law of God appli 
me se who can see in former conflict only confusion and Purpose 
ess slaughter and evil often triumphant over good—to these the 
contemplation of the present working of this same law among 
mankind, as mankind now is, may well bring comfort aul 
assuaging hope. ; ; i 
Ji» as always with preat sequences of cause and effect, thi 
raster the scale the Sikes the sd As humanity gathes 
ltself into | 
cee smite down the righteous must tend ever | geste M 
À yet more rare. À small people, a State of limite ef À 
> Must alk resources, even though of high ray Of 4 
ing nu meee have been exposed to overthro coalition M 
of foes, even th ~'s in a conflict with some eres ake ot 
own. Butit us these were of inferior pus one, tnt | 
instead of a de. of a small people we pe ae re 
and if the State, one of wide extent and immens pigh it 
then se People of this State pos ilitary virtue ole sh 
n it ig manifest th po mira heir being m 
by the a inat the probability of the nists. 
rical preponderance of inferior antagoh™"” 


and times | 
Heal Wrong, | 
etermines Gener) d 
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1911 ed, becomes at least far less than in the former 
. paa a has been already partly shown, the relation- 
: hteousness Of national life on the one side, and 
chip ‘ency on the other, is incomparably plainer in modern 
tary ei r centuries, or, for the sake of example, let us 
ays À od years ago. 
H eight Be orca great peoples, vast and coherent organ- 
: ry to secure national victory. Now, immense 
to be created, and the power to produce and to 
ments, and to inform them with the spirit of 
he whole moral and economic capacity of 


ms | pr le. Moreover, such capacity must be developed on the 
tong, Mb: fee A which human evolution is proceeding—that is to say, on 
E hich the Power behind phenomena is working—or 


the lines on W 


a ke it fails of effect. For no nation which hides its talents in a 
ae napkin, no nation which has not energy and ability can either 
a der € t, or long support, the vast navies and armies of our 


Dh, } render efficien c 
| time. Preparation for war is the enemy_of sloth. Preparation 

for war is the dissolvent of apathy. Victory is the prize not alone 

of present self-sacrifice and present energy, but also of previous 


itt self-sacrifice and previous energy. Briefly, victory is the crown of 
an moral quality, and therefore, while nations wage war on one 
hing | another, the ‘survival of the fittest’ means the survival of the 


ethically best. 

When we examine the past in the light of this truth we have 
already seen that some of the greatest movements among man- 
kind bear witness to it. But I suggest that there is room here 
for a new science of history, and space for a new field of human 
thought. To look back through the vistas of the past upon she 
struggles of nations and the conflicts of States ; to test the law that 
morality tends to bring victory by the knowledge which historians 
Possess of the social conditions of warring rivals; to judge where 


the a far the rule has applied and where and how far it has 
a R —these are surveys calculated to widen the human mind “à 
a new outlook, and to carry lessons vital to our modern world. 


death se in the fourteenth century the archers of England shot 12e 
alone ee o the ranks of the chivalry of France; when England 
ad eas the peoples of Europe possessed an infantry which 
Oglish ominant value in war, was not the prowess of those good 
6 ree ien the direct product of a national life superio 
_ Pethaps pte and in its moral quality to that of the French, 
and) ict; any other European people of that day? . If so, 
Militar lers and Agincourt were the direct outcome of : 
Sain ERCy proceeding from a higher morale. 5 
aborts 1; When in Elizabethan days the Puritan m 
ia aid the foundation of empire by v1 


soul. The ; en h of Germany À 
ze Immense naval and military strength 0 è 
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non’s mouth the freedom of the seas, Was th 
in their daring, in their initiative, in their 
quality of a high kind—of a kind higher than 
whom they vanquished ? 

These are but instances of that vast and as Yet untr | 
of history in which is to be sought the part which Todden iy | 
has played in determining the rise and the decline of a Waly | 
moral impulse that has led to victory, and the mora} ha the | 
has preluded defeat. CAY thet | 

But if study conducted on these lines Would il 
far more would it illumine the present. Why is it 
their material resources are greater far than a 
recorded time any people ever boasted, the who 
race, alike in the British Empire and in the Uni 
visible peril of overthrow at the hands of rivals far Poorer, in the i 
case of Japan, and in that of Germany of dominions incomparably 
less rich and less extended? Because their women shrink from + 
motherhood and their men from the practice of arms. Ando À 
both avoidances the cause is the same, namely, the absence of 
that spirit of self-sacrifice which is the very essence of spiritual 
life. If that spirit dominated England to-day, would Englishmen 
decline the first duty and the first privilege of all who are not 
serfs—the duty and the privilege of rendering themselves fit io 
defend that freedom which their manlier forefathers won for them 
and left to them? If Englishmen were worthy of that bequest 
would they hide, as now, careless of the claims of Empire, behind 
their ships? And would they, while crouching thus, sufer—with 
a madness of folly to which history affords few parallels—the reli- 
tive decline even of the very fleet which is their only mien 
until, within three years from now, they must have either n : a 
bare equality to Germany in the North Sea—twenty-one on | 
to twenty-one German Dreadnoughts—or else or it 
Mediterranean, and with it Malta, Egypt, and the route to 
East, to the mercy of Germany’s pledged allies? 

he truth is that armaments are the reflection-o 


ere not i P 

e R ergy 

that of the Sin, a 
i | 


lumine the pas | 
that now, whey | 
NY of which in 
le Anglo-Saxon F 
ted States, sh | 


f-the-natian#l 4 2 


the reflex of Moral and social conditions better than our vor tht d | 
excess of her birth rate over ours (and still more ov | 
France) js in itself th 


ot her population involves not the production of deg? 

of a sound and vigorous race. Patriotism, pee 

and Industry are the 

the vast armed fore 

ieee it must be admitted, with whatever shame 
at she Surpasseg England. Therefore, if in th 


of Internationa] Competition England fall before 
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a ert—then that fall wili follow from ‘no other 
A sil OE -i i hi 

| may the destiny inwoven with the universal law which 

a J : ny I have attempted to set forth, the law that the 

b an this y tends to produce the greater military strength. 
| pigher hese considerations any force be admitted to inhere, 
ie | jf in n the duty of patriotism and of preparation for war is 
a | then on ye thousandfold. If what has been here advanced 
rth: J renforce then from every pulpit in the land the voice of exhorta- 
th is sue be heard, urging every man and every woman to serve 
Past i Rand through service to th ein county aa : pe 
whey The discovery that Christianity 1s incompatible with the mili- 
ch in tary spirit is made only among decaying „peoples. ) While a 
Jaxon nation is still vigorous, while its population is expanding, while 
isin } the blood in it : ; 5 : 
n the fel. But when its energies begin to wither, when self-indulgence 
rably takes the place of self-sacrifice, when its sons and its daughters 
from become degenerate, then it is that a spurious and bastard humani- 


arianism masquerading as religion declares war to be an ana- 
ee peung ua * . PE os 
chronism-and-a barbaric sin. 


itual < Yet this cry of weakness is sporadic only and alters no world 
men facts. War remains the means by which, as between nations or 
no races, the universal law that the higher shall supersede the lower 


continues to work. From Great Britain and from the United 
Siates, whence the military spirit is passing away, this bleat of 
fecbleness is now proceeding. But it is not heard among the two 
most energetic and efficient peoples now upon earth. Tt is not 
ee in Germany, and it is not heard in Japan. The wolf who 
has lost his teeth does not wish to fight, but the wolves whose 
ae are still strong do not share his pious desire. 

of ne. while this article has been penned, a new and astonish- 
ca orst of sentimentality has been witnessed in the Anglo- 
report Fea President Taft has declared himself, according to 
| &rento ^n lavour of the application of the principle of arbitration 
dence, Paes involving national honour and national indepen- 
hollownes 7 single interrogation is sufficient to display the utter 
Willing = Bane attitude. Is the President of the United States 
ifthe et mit the Monroe doctrine to such arbitrament? And” 
lim, are is of the Jurists of the Hague Tribunal is given against 
© See, first a the people of whom he is the official chief willt 
- riads of Ç e inhabitants of Japan, and, in sequent time, th 
a States u hina, pour into South America and Mexico, 

o 


B 
AS 


n x 1 . a 
à Ettisation their own flag, and establish an immense m 
© on the land frontiers of unarmed, English-sp 
merica? th 


‘Atbitratign +? Nay, if the Japanese claimed, and 
“Pinto ¢ n allowed, an unrestricted immigration í 
€ Anglo-Saxon area, is this gene 


bits of paper which are written treaties. But the status quois 


Claims the right to smash. And in face of such a claim, the bits 
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citizens ready passively to submit? If 80, then thon aa 
potentially slaves already, and they deserve the dace Citizen, 
inevitably be theirs, for they would be guilty of the Which y 
betrayal, alike of their forefathers and of their Posterit e 
the annals of mankind record any trace. y, 
But if, as is of course the fact, the people of the 
though they appear to have lost all military inst ia €s 
deeply degraded as to incur this gigantic infamy, i 
fusal withdraws an entire continent from arbitral à 


e | 
to the yellow nations what to them seem their aaa ni denies | 
righteous demands, and it fixes the determination of the Le in | 
achieve by war those great ends which in no other Way cant | 
[possibly attain. Ta 

The real Court, the only Court, in which th 
be tried is the Court of God, which is war. 
tury will see that trial, and in the issue, whi 
balance, whichever people shall have in j 
righteousness will be the victor. 

This single instance suffices to show the unutterable folly ¢ 
all those in this country, or in the States, who imagine that, in 
any time to which the eye of living man can see, artificial agree- 
ments can arrest national growths. 

But the full absurdity of this idea becomes revealed only when 
we reflect upon the nature of the considerations which alone mut 
guide the Board of J urists who are to decide the destiny of nations 
and the distribution of races upon earth. They will have to make 
that decision in accordance with the existing status quo and wit 


is case can and will 
This Twentieth Cen. 
ch may be long in the 

t the greater soul af | 


the very thing which, in the case of America, the yellow rt 


of paper are bits of paper and nothing else. i 
… The Hague Tribunal would say in effect to the Japanese E 
tiff; “Three hundred years ago the ancestors of some few a 
Present denizens of the United States went to America, andm or 
course of these three subsequent centuries their descendant 
other subsequent immigrants, or the descendants of these: P 
tically extirpated the previous sparse population, pe and | 
Country, cultivated it, made roads and railways through 1 “il 
built Steat towns. Therefore it is theirs to do with as ni. 
and if they choose to say that Tey will not suffer the es mf 
entrance of your own population, even as peaceful a si D 
Ru submit, because nothing short of compulsion by a cd! 
15 War, could alter this resolve. Recollect that war is 7 ver, SU 
abandon accordingly your national ambitions. Mae 
ane remember that Some eighty years ago, 4 presi acti 
by endant Republic declared what is called ‘‘ the M es pe 
y which he “sserted the intention of this Republic ; 
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an State from acquiring in future one foot of land i 

n ahe whole American continent. We are sorry that 
hould so completely frustrate your national desires, 
and it cannot be broken except by war, which the 
stil og this Monroe doctrine, like their kinsfolk in England, 

ers FE wrong and do not want to have. Indeed they are 
r Be or ch © Therefore, go away, and be good.’ 
y in reply : ‘ That the defendant Republic is in 
of the territory which it claims as its own, or 
present po long enjoyed that territory, is no reason why we should 


wrt of 
taf ntion $ 
À till holds, 


ll and | out of it now. us have had their turn and we mean to 
tery À pave ours. Let them keep us out if they can. As for their - 
‘the, | Monroe doctrine, 1t seems to us the most monstrous claim of 
| «hich we have ever heard. We are driven to desire new territory 
d wil | by the strongest impulses which can animate a nation. Our 
Cen. À population is increasing with prodigious speed. Our men are 
n the warriors. ‘Chey have fighting blood in their veins. We love our 
ul of | country end we desire the increase of its power and its dominion 
with a passion which you pale Westerns seem no longer able to 
ly of understand. We have made already great efforts and great sacri- 
t,i fiees to secure the ascendency of our race in coming time, and 
gree- we are ready and eager to make greater efforts and greater sacri- 
fices yet. We will win that ascendency, or we will die. At this 
en very moment we are absolute masters of the waters of the Eastern 
i hemisphere of the globe. The waning fleet of Britain is tied 
e u shores by the German menace. The Fleet of the 
i Se Rees recently took four months to pass, during 
a ie ae its Atlantic to its Pacific seaboard. Tt would require 
a ports, aaa during war, because it could not coal at neutral 
bit the Bean a it arrived, we think we could treat it as we treated 
eca Ex An the straits of Tsu-shima. At any rate, that 
Air battles. e prepared to submit—not to you—but to the God of 
the 


Wy 

Pe we have already taken steps and expended sub- 
ited Stat er to make sure in advance of victory against the 
j lisheq in ¢ es. Many thousand of our troops are already estab- 
ANd as we 3 Sure of settlers in the Pacific slope and in Mexico, 
Srength ¢ = uld reinforce them to the full extent of our military 
_ Tow beyond fe Our complete command of the sea, it is even, 

he power of the States to expel them. They have 


| ko been a 
aa their ane oll this by a book called The Valour of Ignorance 


> Untrained to am er \ 
Wea rms. They gather 
Salth undefended is wealth tha 


mn 
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Unless they soon acquire that training, they 
years are past, as hewers of wood and draw 
yellow peoples. You tell us that war is Wro 
exact accordance with the nature of man, we io 

à i thao EN 
in accordance with our own nature, and We See in in thet: | 
means by which a virile nation can supersede a ma e À 
grown soft. Perish your Hague Tribunal, with its T ate 

Wong ' 
0 


Sha] 


are certaj 


babble, and let Japan go forward.’ 

This reply is substantially the real answ 
made, not in words, but in acts, by Japan 
of England and of the United States. 

In a strain not dissimilar is Germany by her act 
sponse : ‘Our population also, like that of Japan, i 
ing fast. We need outlets for it, and because the gene 
nationality is strong within us, we desire, and we will erie ie 
outlets under our own flag. But when We look forth int th 
world, we find all those temperate regions wherein ont ba 
folk might live and multiply and flourish already occupied by i #4 
Anglo-Saxon race, either in the British Empire, or in the Unta | 
States, or in the rest of the American continent throughout whit | 
the Monroe doctrine forbids us to found our Colonies, Lis f 
Japan, we seek ascendency, and we seek dominion, and we sek | 
also the material wealth which we think dominion will bring. f 
Moreover, we too are a nation trained to arms, and we tole | 
shown in the past, and are ready to show again, that we ae | 
capable of sacrifice to fulfil what we deem should be our nation! | 
destiny. “| 
‘But the British Isles, and the British Navy based on these | 
Isles, are Seographically interposed between us and the aitai | 
ment of our national ambition. England, with that Navy, r | 
an armed bastion or outwork of the United States placed a! = | 
east of the Atlantic. We cannot strike at her daughter sie if 
cannot strike at the great Republic, until we have defeate 


7 mil E d 

Navy, until we have stormed that bastion. Therefore A de | 
remain frien If of ate E 
-half 0 l 
7 -o have W? 

Bey at our doors. To achieve this end a cop | 


er which jg now 


tical 
to the sontimensa’ | 


tal, f 


5 Sing p. | 
S still grn, | 


os 


Ot two allies, Austria and Italy, both of who. rt yars! 
ading to build Dreadnoughts Within three sho pogo | 
fleets of the will be a match for that ja 
unless in the meantime England awakens to the T eet thet 
paren and makes a great shipbuilding effort. ancial st 
a. ya aaa effort might impose on a es diplome 
we shun. T t try by 0 | 
avert the need herefore we must try 
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we should be more than willing—we should 
ith England not to lay down during the next 

rs more than the same number of battleships 
‘i n herself. Then in three years the gain to us 
she lays ae the chance of England will be gone. For 
jmmens der armoured ships, her pre-Dreadnoughts, 


this reason 
agree W 


ears ber ol 
jp tree . FER own, out of date, and as she has now two of these 
sill be, ike * of ours, the resulting advantage to ourselves is as 
n ? 


io every © 4 will be great. Then she will have either to build 
l i Triple Alliance, which may be able, without im- 
against © to lay down eight battleships a year, and other 


g ; 

‘ble exertion, $ : 

SA corresponding quantity, or else to cede her world posi- 
units 


ing, | 2 penever we choose. But in any case (unless immediately 
| gron. rE kes her effort) she will have in 1914 but a bare equality 
ense of f M hree united rivals, and if she is forced to fight us, either 
e i TA or even in the intervening time, she will be under terrible 
0 À fi 


and crippling disadvantage. 

‘For in another direction also we have taken steps to secure 
$ terdownfall. The life of her people depends on seaborne supply, 
À and that supply we have devised measures to intercept. We have 
| atleast 128 merchant vessels fit to act as commerce destroyers, 
and all these we intend to convert into men-of-war on the high 
seas wherever we see fit to attack England. In all of these we 

| shall have placed guns and ammunition, and by successive trans- 
| formations from warships to merchantships, and vice versd, they 
mill be able to coal in all neutral ports. England for three years, 
1906, 1907, and 1908, almost ceased to build commerce-protecting 


re ae | 
ational f 


the | Users, and hence she has now but twenty-seven in all the seas 
cr ow the world outside Europe. 

56 À soa this is not all our advantage. As the relative naval 
mi j 7 ss England declines, as her power to defend her own 
eT becom mmen passes away, so does the assistance of the neutral 
qu f indy ee vital to her. But if only her Government can be 
em | to ie LE finally the Declaration of London, and to submit 
nb pi seal “cisions of an International Prize Court, then her doom 
di ed indeed. For by Article 34 of the Declaration, the 


J su Stang à i 
i: anying ton which we drew up, we have made all neutral ships, 


| Sbkect to d or other conditional contraband to English ports, 
| "ders, x captured or to be sunk by our cruisers or converted 
| Setefore à ur object is to be able to create panic prices, and 
Sy e m England, and this object we think we have 


Bs 


` 


x u 
Mam i TOW You of the Arbitration Court tell us that war is an 
Ta © US it seems the only means of fulfilling national pur- 
* Preparation for war seems the first business of a j 
A 3 ie A ave not neglected that business. Since Eng a 


LE 
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land, and if the United States have neglected ; 
their supine folly.’ 1t, let then 
The fleets, the armies, and the diplomacy 
substance and effect speaking words (He a of i 
world. Our forefathers would have heard Hs thron 
this peril, but now our public men, and a pee à ia 
Press, appear incapable of analysis, and heats the Organs 
utterance of popular platitude. In nothing is thee gb 
ness more plain than in the prevalent confusi i 
tween an Anglo-American alliance, which is ina | 
necessity in the interests of both peoples, and i i 
versal alliance, precluding future war. This ide 
given, not only ineffably absurd, but also fray 
deadly mischief. Two unmilitarv 
Bee oger, speaking the came Lena threatened 
of the same blood, may well find ives edie aa largely er 
as they possess for their common tt eau K | 
nations. But to infer from the advisability of ain ie 
ieee ee ee one 1s about to begin, a Í 
suffered to lapse, is the very oe : spir a therefore soon te | 
surest method of securin A esa lon oO unae reason, and the 
Bit ances of the ur ell e dow nfall. The mele | 
Never was national and a ove tae direct oppos ch w 
or ON and racial feeling stronger upon earth thani 
RE Tae Was preparation for war so tremendous is 
ae a ae was striking power so swift and so ter 
Ce os hat is manifest now is that the Anglo-Saxm 
An A ee its appurtenant Provinces and Stai 
Ur TA of Overthrow final and complete, owing ra 
e > mi itary virtue, and of the noble qualities upon zE 
all military virtue is built. Throughout that world, in churches 
and in chapels, on the platform, as in the pulpit, in the Press | 
E Hee: which is our chief temple now, the voice He | 
ae man should be raised, through the spoken pat g 
ae Tee to kindle anew the spark that is a ere | 
that dying Mirae ce ao: tro counio i qe race thet i” 
might accomplish His will nee E oe 
he shadow of conflict E ee lacement greater than të 
which mankind has k Prane OL OISE T his Huns were staf 
at Châlons ne sak nown since Attila and his alos 
car of imagine ae y impending over the se r > for thè ef 
trial of Do i ear the gathering of the s à porto fo ‘4 
> a sound vast as the trumpet of 4 


er 


Ougti p | 
Tost 
te idea of 4 
18, for the 
ght with th 


Cates | 
C mg 
by | 
enu | 
h fore 


Haroun F: T 


te 
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: vent writer Was in former years a frequent contributor to 
lecar | De ow. The associations of the past are not forgotten. 
the no Í r p privilege to renew them. At the request of the Editor, the 
I 


| following notes have been prepared, dealing briefiy with the Navy 


| 
fe | ‘mates now before Parliament. The demands are unprece- 
is | Estimates © f peace. We may look for reductions in the 
tama N dented in time of p : 
ion thy } coming years. 


A 


in ( The leading figures are given in the Memorandum of the 
na First Lord. The estimates for 1911-12 amount to 44,392 ,5001., 
adie | ssagainst 40,603,7001. for 1910-11. For the manning of the fleet 
sth | 3000 more men are required. New construction will cost 
spas | 15,063,8771., as against 13,279,8301. 

thant Let us compare our total expenditure, and our votes for man- 
an : ning and construction, with those of foreign navies. Naval re- 
ter | (ements must be measured by comparisons. The total naval 
AS 


vi | ae construction :—Great Britain, 13,279,8301.; Germany, 
uti | 7 MLI95L.; United States, 6,222,1001.; France, 5,918,2991. 7 
ss, ant | 7 ae :—The numbers voted in 1910 were as under :—Great ‘es 
Germ 191.600 (now raised to 134,000) ; United States, 60.500; 
Run, 15 a France, 57,000 ; Japan, 47,500; Italy, 31,000; Ee 
A I , p 

sander Eate expenditure we are not far below the two-power 


Sg ‘nstruction y number of men we have a large excess. In new 
Mth the gy ae have not in recent years attempted to keep pace 
Over th i n expansion in Germany. If, however, we look 
Gr zi en years 1901-10, the total voted for new construc- 
31000,0007 f Britain has aggregated 118,000,0001., as against 
on, ot Germany. The naval position does not depend 
mat rts. It is the slow creation of a long period. 
© spen a z have been criticised as usual by those w 
the 00 little, and by those who think we 
Midable to p PRET of party politics the latter 
D. the First Lord. They thr 
N 607s 
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ranks of his own supporters. The laym 
not disturbed by party spirit, will look for ? Whose judo, E 
the estimates. He will find that they bear Hae to (ue 
Naval Lords—Sir Arthur Wilson, First Sea is signatu 4 
in the Navy as a pre-eminent master of his on ae a 
Bridgeman, lately appointed to the highest 5 
miral Briggs, the Controller, and Captain Madde, ; 
know the needs of the naval service. They hi a 
yond what is accessible to critics out of docu 
foreign navies. They have a full grasp of g as 
would not have signed unless they had been 
provision which Parliament was asked to mak 
If they have not insisted on the full two-nawel Ai adequat, 
construction, they must have been satisfied as to a andard in bey | 
and in the near future. 7" position ny | 
As to leading facts, the civilian ma 
dealing with Germany, the annuals p is 2 ; 
Nauticus, and the Taschenbuch r A SE 
accepted as authorities. They give the strength in Do k 
by the end of 1913 at 13 ships for Germany and Tie | 
Britain ; to be increased in 1914 to 17 ships for Germany an 
Great Britain. In the spring of 1914, Mr. McKenms i 
gramme will give us 30 Dreadnoughts. During the same z | 
Germany may have 21 ships completed In Dresden 
we are not up to a two- à A ens 
no B . o-power standard, we have a decided 
oie Ar 2 pre-Dreadnoughts there can be no question ss | 
hate ae on the side of Great Britain. — . 
ren tres 2 gay it is well not to begin building shipsemlit 
ue Se. In order to have them ready when they “ 
met vos ran may be saved, and advantage taken ae 
it is polic a i he present writer has never been cie 
of saline A a continual growth in displacements a a | 
ecome more r 1a As destroyers increase in der ae f 
of the torpedo ia I e oping vessel s, as the E hai a ve f 
e a ie so the big ships must becom en | 
fogs of an Pan winter nights ee a ra 
Weather, sle = “si summer last for days—in mis La a 
nonohi. e der indeed are the means of defence (iin | 
noughts from the atta ann ee ‘ant Port ane 
it was seen ed eks o invisible assailan Sp from subi 
Hs À great are the perils for big ships # parrot 
shallow =e ead the hazards of navigation oat inste”! 
when a t Me put out of view. We had fe 4 arbo 
of Ferrol. Tw T T one Hier recently ie anche 
The Dreadnou r attleships struck heavily on u the 
ght must have had a close shave- con would 


ad rema; 
mained on the rocks, a profound impress! 


S 
nforma 


to the i 
à State» À 
Situation. = | 
Satisfied that ù Í 


y verify for himself. p | 


ire E 
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The advocates of ever-increasing dimensions 


produced silenced. These considerations point to the 
een § 
have eaction from super-Dreadnoughts to the less exces- 


jpility f eg an earlier period. Meanwhile the Dread- 
j me the day. Public opinion will not suffer that 

noug : For the present we must continue to 
shou 


we hts. 
puild Dre continuous efforts to strengthen the flotilla, the 


-alty have shown their confidence in the efficiency of the 
admira D, as against the heavy ship, under conditions which 
A A assailant. Nauticus, May 1910, gives the list of tor- 
avou 


yessels as under :— 


pedo Over 200 80 to 200 

Tons. Tons. 

Great Britain Ne 5 5 205 26 

Building $ ` : 3 53 = 

' Germany . 5 z : Ne 71 

jun try = Building Y A j à 15 Lis 

may ke } United States à : p 3 25 19 

j A Building A : 8 : 15 pi 

nougb | 

r Great In submarines we are far ahead except as regards France. The 


d Bie | Naval Annual 1910 gives the relative strength in these vessels :— 


1 

ge Built. Building. 
ne year | Great Britain 4 5 k $ 60 24 
ghts it | United States o ca aS 17 
decided Goman ot Sees ag 5 6 
tion ss France . : : F : Š 60 28 


We may now deal with cruisers. In his speech on the esti- 


ne A Mr. Balfour expressed grave doubts as to the provision for 
7 i- ie defence of commerce. He saw no adequate plan for preserv- 
3 it | ng those long lines of communication on which our very existence 


a commercial nation depends. The Naval Annual for 1910 
a the relative strength of the naval powers in armoured and : 
ected cruisers, as under :— ; a 


Great Britain, United States. Germany. 
hips. Tons. Ships. Tons. Ships. ons 


First.clacc z Aa 

ne - 51 630,000 15 187,000 13 153,000 T 

aas 34 202,000 3 21,000 6 34,000 ET 
ass. 34 109,000 14 49,000 32 99,000 k: 


Mem: à FC 
Ana Sets it has been the continuous policy of the British — 

dang on to push construction far beyond the two-power stan- 
Ih = Admiralty have neglected the mercantile auxiliaries. 
ARS been Fe on the Declaration of London, apprehen 10 
ie e me Y expressed as to the possible injury to commerc 
tigi Seas version of merchant steamers into cruisers on th 
“tion of he means of defence are ready to our | 
| an effective fleet of auxiliary cruisers. 


fy 
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professional authority may be cited in SUPport of x | 
gested—Sir Nathaniel Barnaby, the late Sr of the mie IE 
William White, and Professor Biles, With Edwarg p Fa | 
of auxiliary cruisers the expenditure on une Chive à 
be reduced. The amount arrests attention toured ships A x 
penditure in 1910-11 exceeded 1,800,000). W le estingi 
reduced in the coming financial year. Cruiser Will be nes | 
where has practically ceased. We are building ts : 
Navy in 1910-11 nine second-class cruisers 4800 
and four third-class cruisers, 3300 tons. Fiy to 52; 
have been ordered. Canada is about £ Unarmoured a | 
i ) out to lay down f thijs 
three, New Zealand two ships—all of the Bristol E Aus 
many four third-class cruisers only are in hand JR. Tn Ga. 
slowly to completion. The’ Kolberg, 4300 ie ne | 
cently gone through her trials, was launched in 1908 2 bist 
has made little progress. The German programme f be kin i 
two such vessels yearly. No second or third dl pa 

EE ne - ass Cruisers a 
building for any other Power. i 

Third-class cruisers ar x : CURE 
TRE S fe can ns be reckontd as fighting stp 

3 isplacements, protection by vertical armour isim 
possible. A single shot might be fatal. The complements-ran_ 
largely for engine-room duties—are nearly half the numbers | 
quired for the Dreadnoughts. The speed of twenty-five knis 
the essential characteristic, and it is dearly bought. 

The Bristol class were designed as the scouts of the fleet, mi 
as the depot ships and escorting vessels to flotillas of destryes 
For these services, cruisers have been superseded by destroy: 
The latest type exceed 1000 tons. They can keep the seas mith | 
out escort. They are effective for scouting duties. 

a Asa reserve of escorting vessels to destroyers we have a vili 
E an hitherto neglected resource in the steamers a i 
: © cross-Channe] services. We have 39 such vessels, m ae | 
acne from 1000 to 2500 tons, with a sea speed of 20 ee; | 
F he Armed with the torpedo, these swift and ae | 

esseis would give to the N avy an effective auxiliary fei | 
a erate: Steps should be taken in this matter. oi | 
Tue us turn to efficiency of administration. “à De | 
wee at our strength in combatant ships is not In pai auf À 
ot Pat excess in expenditure. The deficiency 12 E wp 
Briti 0 the large excess in the numbers of permanen germani | 

Ish Navy is : t; the CE 

Conan y 18 manned by voluntary enlistment, Jon: | 
Kenon We have to pay for individual free it | 
ritish eXpenditur i, d ensions, SORE 
aaae meee nae bay) aa Les CAE 

6 00,0001. The similar heads of charge annual 
ee eatin al y of 

rega 
Sate less than 2,000,0001. This amount CAE 


See jav ; 
ates, summarised in the ! carcel Cl 
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is diture, but in any case the excess of charge for the 
| sb ee British Navy is great. PURE. 

Poning OF f men involve & proportionate expenditure on ships 

™ wgmbers O not only on battleships but on cruisers. Of 

iy €0 ri Great Britain has thirty-five; Germany five. 

ed Cruls isers, destroyers, submarines, mine-layers, 


ing and hospital ships, despatch vessels, and 
vessels, both harbour and seagoing, employed in the 
7 pe 2 x 
R ice and as tenders to the school of gunnery, the 
PEAU , a 
pae under the British flag are incomparably greater than 
ers ; } 
pe the flags of the Triple Alliance. 
ander ~ waters we have five first-class cruisers. Germany, 
Jn Eastern waters J 
United States have each one vessel of the same 


a | ue three second-class and twelve third-class cruisers, 
ihe Hi D as against Germany four, France one, United States four. In 
vides lr | ihe surveying service we have eight vessels permanently in com- 
esa l mision, Germany three, and that only for the summer months. 


Naval training is given in the British service on a scale not 
approached elsewhere. Battles, as Sir Reginald Custance has 


ag shija. 
aid, are won by men and not by ships. That truth has been at- 


r isim | 


sty | tested all through the long records of naval history, from Salamis 
nber t | toTsushima. It is the pride and glory of the British Navy that 
knoss | victories have been gained, not by mere superiority of force, but 


by that pre-eminence in skill and conduct which if is the aim of 
the British Admiralty by unsparing efforts to maintain. Our 
large and highly trained force gives us a telling advantage, ignored 
mdiscussions on the state of the Navy. We may carry a policy, 
‘und in principle, beyond the necessity of the case. It is certain 
that our strength in fighting vessels of an effective type is not 
ecient to absorb the full numbers voted for the naval service. 
ot the line of battle, for the manning of armoured cruisers, and 


eet, ond 


s with- i 


oons j fort : ; À 

Ta i te torpedo flotilla, the Admiralty may be justified in making 
worth} f Dr ions for manning without aid from reserves. For the 
il | on of commerce, for the manning of large cruisers des- 


ane © distant waters, a considerable proportion of the com- 

few Bee be drawn from the reserves. 

outed « servations as to scrapping. It is not policy to destroy 
tion, and aA and cruisers, not twenty years old, in sound condi- 
oh 3 still fit for certain services. The armoured ships which 
| defence ~ Tuthlessly broken up would have been valuable for the 
Brisbane outs and harbours in distant parts of the Empire— 
Ss. m elbourne, Adelaide—with approaches through inland 
logs, © Pattleships of the elder day need not have been kept — 
mle chann ae defences, aground on shoals, adjacent to navi 
Materia Nels, their heavy and well protected guns wo d ha 


l j r 
7 strengthened the means of resistance to attack | 


CS Fe 
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ruisers have been too free . 
Cruisers eely Scrapped, Ve 


want of speed may have ceased to be Cffectiy 
capture of hostile vessels of the latest type ne 
have been valuable for the protection of the a lor an ay) ; 
tralia if threatened by a stray raider. Hien Casting trade j 
tial in giving chase. It is less essential for Ano May be w 
Let us not repeat these errors of the past. m € duties g Cne 
year to year to build, as well in the protect Continue, | 
classes, the earlier ships are falling out of date a Be the anon i 
in European waters. They should be put into aa ODEs, 
placed in reserve in the great ports of the onter ie "epai ; 
would be valuable as drill ships. Jn an emer mpire, Thy | 
take their part in the defence of commerce, ce they el 
suggested would secure considerable economy in oe 
penditure. The charge for repairs would cease; à 
times considerable. The Navy Estimates nom bef 
ment include, under the head of large repairs to an ii jae 
protection by side armour, for the Amphitrite, 30 866 a 
91,0421. ; Europa, 72,6211. These cruisers, with a a iis 
of 11,000 tons and a speed of 21 knots, would be more ae | 
Australian, South African, and Canadian waters than | 
home. We have eight ships of the same type on our list, Te j 
full complement of vessels of the class under consideration number | 
677 men. If these ships were permanently stationed in Colail | 
waters, and formed part of the Australian Navy, the Commo | 
wealth would provide for manning. i ! 
i N must be framed by comparisons of naval strength 
= fe oe Ta at the present juncture mainly with oe i 
Mee à e that we measure ourselves with the powe Ta 
ie a e most strenuous efforts in the ne Aa ' 
sued. True i not question the policy Ne un Ge secur | 
acs PI ae that a powerful navy is not neces a yan | 
BUC Gens. possessions, where theid ia Mi 
may arise ho pee der as to our own subjects. deals vil 
which naval P er in other regions of qe Fo ah diplom | 
action. AE na pe Be necessary a So ense of their 
fluence ee A all responsible statesmen a a he } 
- largely thr a Dower on the course of events ha 

Y through the writings of Admiral Mahan. 


N i : 
D. cones in former times was a moviDs aa on 
en en univ : me 

ah niversal 7, In & 
Political con in Germany Hohenlohe 


sa dition, written in 1847 , Prince 1077, pa 
ee = Athens, used these words :—‘ No one dl a ad | 
am a eee i thinking energetic man to be unable to ay hebt 
man fi erman,” and not to be able to pride himself f gy the” | 
*8 1s fying from his vessel. And when we ĉi E, 


Ssels Whi 4 1 
for the A A 


im f 
OUr navale, f 
nd It Is Se | 


new 


en create | 
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Baltic, the North Sea, and the Mediterranean 


and 82° io commands the customary salute . . . surely the 
Fo german e will rise into our cheeks. . . . The industry so 
e of sha ed by the Zollverein no longer suffices for our com- 
rael i resent great extension. Our trade secks extraneous 
Sa. erce iy ynnexions over sea. The outcry at the deficiencies 
y, markets ae fleet will be handled with fresh vigour by the now 

` 4 P e Press.’ atte i 
Pertin | e number of ships proposed ter the German Navy Law 
Caire À is not excessive; although we might ie cae construction had 
Thy | peen spread over a longer period. For ourselves, we have no 
CY tn | ggoressive designs. We desire close friendship with a nation to 
Positions | which we are bound by racial bonds, by glorious traditions, and 

ral e | by the interchange of trade on a vast scale. 

18 some M) Potentially, the United States must be reckoned the first of 
Pari. I naval powers. The great republic of the west is unassailable by 
ane | sea, and has at command resources unmatched elsewhere. The 
ou, f recent declarations of President Taft are of happy augury. They 
acemi | seem to herald the dawn of a brighter day for all English-speaking 


uable in 
| ner. 
t. Th À 
umber: | 
Colonisl M 
mmo f 


men. President Taft has declared for Courts of Arbitration. He 
js ready to negotiate for settlement of every issue, no matter what 
it involves, by International Courts. Rightly interpreting 
the sentiment of the country, Sir Edward Grey has said that 
the advances of President Taft should not go without response. 
Mr. Balfour has given assurance to the country that he and those 
with whom he acts acclaim with one voice the noble policy for 
which President Taft has declared. 

Mr. McKenna merits a tribute. He has mastered technical 
Tae He has fought gallantly for sufficient appropriations. 

e has deserved well of the Navy and the country. He had 


t 
we Sympathy of all hearts when laid low in the stress of hard 


BRASSEY. 
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Ix the December number of this Review a sel 
in which an attempt was made to show how it 
move the great difficulties which lie in the w 
complete and liberal system of subsidised insurance for the j 
dustrial classes and for those other persons whose ani 
although sufficient for ordinary needs, are not great a 
make adequate provision for old age, permanent invalidity P g 
ness, accident, or premature death. The objects of this send | 
article are (I.) to state more fully the proposals of the suggestel | 
scheme, (II.) to bring out in clear relief the importance o im | 
fundamental Propositions upon which the success of any scheme | 
of subsidised insurance appears to depend, and (III) to res | 
to criticisms published and unpublished. 


leme tag Outline} | 


Was possible ton, | 
ay of establishing, $ 


(1) 


The following suggestions in regard to the administatie 
machinery, to the treatment of the minor problems which as | 
and to the initial steps for bringing a scheme such as that whid 
1S proposed into operation, do not profess to be complete ot y j 
cny Means perfect. They are made with the object of oe 
mg a More complete impression of the scheme as 4 ne 1 
pee ceo: that they can be improved upon is certam, for the f 
es of laws upon this complicated subject is know? a - 

i of years and one which calls for the fullest deliberatio Dof 
ag 7 à central Pensions Office or Department is pe wd | 
to whi ps accounts of the insurance fund would be | 
2 ee a questions of doubt would be referred. < k 
de mg Inspectors would be attached to this 0 tell 

Gi) of local offices or other new machinery is ce ation ® 
ae je enrolment of the persons to whee ihe ee s 

+. ie z this scheme confined to m tak A 
0, and is therefore a much sm e orit | 


where Ci o 
°mpulsory insurance applies at all ages: 
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those persons who are over 20 on the appointed 
į to come in under the transitory provisions applic- 
oe apd the enrolment of the voluntary insurers 
À ourse be confined to recording the names and 
ould OG aves of those who notified their intention to insure. 
yess a de the duty of each employed person under the age 
ae Jess than 3l. per week to notify his or her name, 
d place of birth press and if it be also made 
q nach employer to notify the names of persons in his 
Nal | = i Ca or area to be, under the age of 20, the roll 
mr filled without instituting any special census; for there 
a reason to suspect any intentional evasion on the part 
Iii who are beginning life and have not yet felt its strain, 
| more particularly in the case of a scheme which is so beneficial 
e tom. to the young. In a scheme where the benefits are lower in com- 
hing | parison to the contributions, and where persons of all ages are 
i m to be brought in compulsorily, a census might be necessary. In 
ming, J this matter, and in the building up and perfecting of the adminis- 
ue a { irative processes, there appears to be great advantage in a scheme 
be | which does not apply compulsorily to the whole population at the 
| outset. 
ae | (iü) The collection of the obligatory contributions is entirely 
ia in the hands of the employer, and it is suggested that, after 
igh deducting the proportion due from the employed and adding the 
* | share for which he is himself liable, he should discharge himself 
of the whole amount by affixing the necessary stamp to the current 
contribution sheet of the employed. Each member of the fund 
| es thus be in a position to check immediately the amount paid 
mie | = is behalf, The contribution sheets would be periodically 
M , ne Cl to the Pensions Office. A simpler arrangement than 
bch p" ais of stamping each workman’s sheet can be substituted in the 
mi as ofany large employer who is prepared to submit his wage 
prej: | i mae to Inspection when required. The contributions of the 
Friendly aes would be collected in most cases by the 
also be A cieties, but payment through the Post Office would 
mitted. 
} or ie ee keep each member informed of the extent of bis 
} sted that a S and in a position to verify the account, it is sug- | 
Lon pr. a eae ea Bock should be supplied to each member. — 
of contribut; ation of this book at the local post office the amount 
th ensio ion, up to the date at which it was last recorded in 
tere nie e.g. the end of the last quarter, w 
ace ang ; also the amount of the existing invalidity 
; x of the pension claimable on retirement 
us continue at their existing 
Serve the purpose of identi 


o them, 


af 20 earning 
address, 28° an 


tin 
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(iv.) The suggested scales of premiums an 
set out in the table and notes below. In order f intra, 
in a complete form the division of the contribute Present i 
employer and the employed, which was ution ' 
in the December number, has been included ne. 
validity insurance and of orphan allowances a | 
on page 630, will be covered by the income of Re 28 hy t 
transitory scales applicable to part-contri e fun 
xii. below.) 


Gun Et We, 
provisional] Y 


butors are referred to x 
i 


SR Premium in pence | State | Weekly : ane FREE 
nes per week. Sappe or în daso of poraa tbla oe 14 
including lues CR 1 ag RE : - 
emoluments. hon, oyu Total. to premium Das Mn Retreat Raga l 

PARN ae | ET s d | gy | ol 

10 xO Te 2 || 81% 3 4 | 3 Ts 

15 ig} 4 | 3 | 80% | & 0 | emp ET 

a 2 | 2 4 | 80% | 6 a | ers mani pi 

25 | Se aes 5 80% 8 4 | 8 4/19 6 a 

30 | aj 1 6 | 80% |10 0 |10 0 |5 9 na 

oft | — 7 | 80% |11 a Sims a 

35 7 ? 17 6 |234! 

| | — 8 | 80% |13 4 |13 4 | 20 0 [go 

ais 2 L= 9 | 60% |13 4 |13 4 |20 0 Im. 

50 0 | — | 10 | 44% |13 à |13 @ Ll 

55 | n | — | 11 | 31% |13 4 | 13 anioni 
REE | | — | 12 | 20% |13 4 5m 
over 60 TERET 3% |13 4 |13 4 |20 6 lee 


(a) The premiums are charged on any earnings received after theo | 
Poe of the sixteenth year, and cease on retirement, or in any case ai 
ae me calculation of their average amount for the purpose of arrivings! 

e orane 1S In no case carried beyond the age of 65. ' 
fa ( 7 a tntermediate wages the contribution is to be the nearest pemy” 
trib ti ne pound, so that an additional 2s. 6d. or more increases the am 

ution by 1d. and raises the scale of insurance proportionately. i 
o. e employer’s share is 75 per cent. on earnings Up i a 
aenn i Penton earnings between 10s. and 20s., and 25 a Ne i 
ae etween 20s. and 30s. As he bears the whole cost of acci a 
Teak ae and as a great majority of the members earn Je A 

» this division casts upon him the larger half of the combined chatés 


(d) It will be observed that the pension scales do not advance beyon 


level whi 

hich they rea : k, an 
g ch when th ÿe verage 2l. per Wees, 
saving which ne earnings average P ite hers 3 


arises fr : : . r pal 
the amount of ite Ga ne inthe case aa poio | 
=i ae calculation of tho allowance is governed by the followin is À 
er o an invalidity claim (which, subject to the prese: ing pas 
claimed are time between the ages of 20 and 60) or for 2 Fe Heneti 
twenty times the average contribution” © eat ttt f 
l earnings including emoluments. F oes by | 
thus at 65 it i after the age of 60 this multiple is 11° $ 
(f) Th 1s 1S 30 and at 67 it is 34. ms up t? thes 
of 30 Gin econ of voluntary additions to the prema a ma 
increase in F imit of 1. per year) enables the insurers ce pet so 
hese allowances. An extra payment of twopez 4 
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out this period, which might easily be accomplished 

ad. P a erson living with his or her parents or employers, would 
gs." married P n claimable at 65 by 1s. 6d. per weck and the early 
r amount. 


insuT 


The ROPY 520) would maintain the contribution during the periods 


isties (52e Ey invalidity, so that the pensions would not suffer by 
saķness OF e 


S . . . z 
A si ones orphan allowance 1s at the rate of ten times the average 
(| 


: n for each child under 16 years of age, up to a maximum of thirty 
tion i limited to 20s. per week. Thus, if a worker who has con- 
imes ; 1698 à week dies leaving one orphan under 16, an allowance of 
tributed on 3 sald be made, and for three or more an allowance of 15s. 
pepe hg ae married or single the pension is calculated in the same 

(i) a a special provision has been included to save her from loss 
fas cectation of her contributions during married life, viz. as a widow 
1 becomes entitled to include half her husband's contributions during 
married life in calculating her pension, which in all other respects follows 
the ordinary conditions. Thus a woman who has contributed on 15s. per 
week while unmarried, and whose husband has contributed on 30s. per week, 
will be entitled to the same pension as a woman who has continuously 
contributed on 15s. per week. 


ee 


(v.) In connexion with the collection of contributions some of 
the great administrative advantages of the ‘ proportionate ’ system 
become apparent. It removes the temptation to evade payment 
and the need for assessment of the earnings, for classification into 
wage groups with the manifold complications which ensue, for 
fixing the rate of contribution, for supervision to prevent evasion 
of full payment, for inquiry into the causes of lapse in contri- 
bution, for forfeiture or delay of the pensions on account of lapses 
not due to sickness, or for reduction of the State supplement 
Be eas It also relieves the employer of various i 
on ee e.g. ascertaining the position of the contribution 
fins EM or temporary servant, and adjusting the deduc- 
quota for à ; tions which he has to make in order that the correct 
ies ; y year or week may be pieced up. 
the Pension 5 Proposed scheme evasion of contribution never robs 
ttionate Ata e but carries with it its own punishment—a pro- 
plies W RT in the insurance. This important condition 
OUS avera ically to all members earning less than a con- 
luntary in Se of 2l. per week, whether they be obligatory or 
on ne 1.6. to at least 92% of the membership (the 
regard to the remaining 8% are dealt with in vii. 
2a creat majority of the cases it would also need 
ce of the employer in order to reduce or raise the 
i ia Under these circumstances it is safe to l a 
ess of settling the actual amount of contribution. 


% w 
SAS = 
© © © © © me Soo OO 


>» 
8S 


| 


an 
a A the persons primarily concerned, i.e. of the 
°° their employers. Over-contribution | 


F. 
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hich the pension administration need not cone 
excepting that it would be ae to investigate the pel 
any cases of exceptional increase uring the las 
bution are observed. The correct adjustment 
with perfect safety be left to the employers, 

(vi.) The independent and intermittent workers are és 
sity voluntary insurers : no amount of regulation can impose Le 
them compulsory thrift or regulate the extent to which the i 
insure; any attempt to do so adds enormously to the ae a 
tions of the system and to the bulk of its regulations, an d a 
over, it is certain to fail. Where the whole question of in 
or no insurance is of necessity a matter of choice, there does a 
appear to be any call to interfere in regard to the extent of the 
voluntary insurance within its prescribed limits. à 

The scheme is one of insurance largely enhanced by subsidy 
and although it is proposed to apply it compulsorily to all a 
ployed persons earning less than 31. per week, it is upon the 
liberal scale of its benefits as compared with its contributions that 
it relies for success. The pension fund must be guarded fron 
improper inroad, but the less the insurance is bound round by 
regulation and obligation, and the more it admits of legitimate 
variation and discretion—in fact, the more it partakes of the 
character of an ordinary insurance system—the more will it com- 
mend itself to the industrial classes of this country and to those 
other persons for whose benefit it is designed. 


(vii.) The operation of the maximum limit given to none 
has a very important bearing upon these questions. This limits 
tion has the effect of giving the full benefit of the State supple 
ment to all insurers, both voluntary and obligatory, whose GER 
earnings are less than 2]. per week, and of gradually reducm 
this assistance when the earnings rise above 2l., until, when ye 
reach 31. per week, the position has approximated to t E 
contributor whose earnings exceed the compulsory limit. that 
there is no sudden step of any moment occasioned whee 
limit (viz. 81.) is reached, no transfer to a separate js fi 
pension fund is necessary, and the account can run on mine 
any variation in its conditions if the member elects to (0 viz. 
to contribute at the fixed rate applicable in such pon 
14d. per week. The pension limit is a far simpler ™ i, 
than a wage limit for confining the voluntary isu" 
classes for which it is intended. 


All these advantages follow automatically from 
-expedient of the maximum limit. But it cancels the ® 
ce proportionate system as soon ag the account of 
has reached the average of 8d. per week throughout te 


with w 
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of fracti 


poe peng a s A E re N 
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ju} This position will not arise in the cases of more 
cot he members, and it may safely be assumed that 80% 
han 8” 0 i be employed persons, for many of the independent 
earnings exceed 21. are not in need of the insur- 
er he employers who are paying wages or salaries exceeding 
nnum may in general be trusted to deduct the correct 
‘VT ys: occasional investigation by the inspecting staff would 
roportioD sive sufficient security. Thus the difficulty is confined 
in any ge the membership. 
to abou der to remove this difficulty, and at the same time to 
5 the poorer classes of the voluntary insurers a full share 
Dike State aid, the scheme proposes that the Pensions Depart- 
“i should have authority to schedule those classes of indepen- 
and intermittent workers whose average earnings may betaken 
iobeunder the 2l. limit, e.g. all gardeners, seamstresses, char- 
omen and laundresses who work by the day, hucksters, chim- 
ney sweeps, out-porters, and others ; that persons of these classes 
should be allowed to insure under the ordinary conditions, with 
full participation in the State aid ; and that the other independent 
workers, viz. les petits patrons, should come under the same con- 
ditions as the employed persons who earn over 3l. per week, 
ie. be entitled to the maximum insurance upon payment of the 
fixed premium of 14d. per week. It might be desirable to 
give the Pensions Department authority to deal with ex- 
ceptional cases upon their merits, in order to avoid depriving any 
poor persons desirous of insuring of a share in the State aid, and 
to extend to those whose wages fall from over to under the 8l. 
me tte privilege of averaging their premiums for a prescribed 
od. 
(viii.) 
Under to 
bested, vi 


se wil 
ers whose 


secu. 


To meet the case of persons whose earnings pass from 
over the 37. limit, the following provisions are sug- 
Fo ‘—That they be entitled to retain the insurance they 
fected, to continue it with the fixed premium payment 
they ee p = week, or, when they are able to show that 
Period f een receiving more than 8l. per week for a specified 
interest ° reclaim the amount of their contributions without 
èrs of th his covers the position which would arise when mem- 
fheir ear] e Classes who do not require the insurance come, In 
Seg of J Years, under the obligatory limit; it also meets the 
of Overtin, “Sons whose earnings vary about the 3l. limit by reason . 
eir entre. ork, or other cause, and of those who wish to reclaim j 
4 “Prise “utions in order to set up in trade or indépendent 
D Members who wish to emigrate can also reclaim 
at they are tions, provided they can satisfy the Pensions O ce 
À Must be ` ona fide emigrants. Reasonable expe tati 
x ed in each case of reclaim. Obviously 


D) PP AES Oia 


under any of these circumstances is a gain t 
remaining insurers, and would be so even if it y 
compound interest to the amounts repaid. 
(ix.) The account keeping required is a recorq oft 1 | 
amount contributed by or for each member, That, on © tot 7 
are the only data necessary for calculating any claim, n e, 
ing in the case of insurers at the fixed rate of ee | 
which case no calculation is necessary), all classes of contrih fi | 
—the voluntary, the obligatory, the additions made by Utions 
under 30 years of age, and the special sums credited yn 
account of a widow—have equal weight in the calculation i | 
calculation itself is of the simplest possible order, and a : 

verified by any member. 5 

Thus the account-keeping, which in any scheme of universe] 
insurance is very bulky, is of the simplest order, and far te 
complicated than that of the French or German system, 

There is no call to give different weight to contributions in dif. 
ferent wage classes in the calculation of the pensions, or to apply 
any arbitrary rule for settling the class of the Grundbetray, 
There is no occasion to take account of lapses in order tp 
ascertain the date at which the claim vests, or in order to settle the 
question of forfeiture of claim, or of reduction or loss of the State 
supplement. 

The substantiation of an invalidity claim would require a 
prescribed certification ; in the case of members of Friendly Socie- 
ties the treatment of these claims is simplified (see x. below). 

A widow’s claim would require the production of a certificate af 
marriage, and of the husband’s death ; similar certificates waull 
be necessary in the case of orphans’ allowances. = 

(x.) The scheme aims at the greatest possible co-operati) M 
with the registered Friendly Societies. It leaves their ne ! 
dence and their responsibility untouchěd in the whole: js 
Insurance against temporary needs, and offers nia 
which should result in making this system of mutual msu 
as complete as a voluntary system can ever bécane ain 
Mevo: them of all responsibility in regard to a class : o) hat | 
which (though no part of their original scheme of ins veat | 
TA tin to a varying extent by force of their pressmg Be gim M 
ae continuous allowances to those who have finally 1 | 
Work through age or other cause. ; 

f These continuing allowances after contribution i cs 
Re different financial nature from the à chef call fot 
à UE in their accounts. Their remov ition OF oa 

Considerable strengthening of the financial pos ther jos 
Society, and make it 3 fer their 0 i; 
possible for them to 0 | 


50) the fund i 
vere decide à E 


has ceased (E à 
r insurance 
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s of the National Pension Fund at rather lower 
. would not only form a substantial inducement to 
This Poin à Friendly Society, but would also make the 
ributions press less heavily. 
ry important inducement would be established if 
_ndly Societies undertook to maintain the contribution to 
he Frien y Fund at its average rate during the period when a 
the paea on sick pay. The State subsidy necessary to cover 
iA not be at all large, and periodical returns by the 
es to the Pensions Office of the periods of sick pay granted 
Gocietie mbers concerned would suffice to give effect to it without 
oe EM of money. This arrangement is of great import- 
to the success of the scheme, whether it be accompanied 
e subsidy or not, for it would secure every person who in- 
h against sickness from reduction in his pension claim when 
sickness causes à lapse in his contribution. 

The Friendly Societies would be asked to receive the voluntary 
premiums of pension insurance paid by their members. Thus a 
{ single payment would cover the insurance against both temporary 
| and permanent needs—a fact which might tend to more complete 
insurance. They would also be asked to disburse the invalidity 
allowances granted to their members prior to the age of 60. The 
prior receipt of-sick pay from a Friendly Society for a specified 
period would constitute as great a security against improper claims 
under this heading as the Pension Fund could obtain. 

_ The scheme aims at retaining that which is good in the exist- 
mg machinery of industrial insurance ; and the excellent work 
of the Friendly Societies in providing sick pay, medical aid, funeral 
ie is a part of the system which does not appear to 
en mprovement. No other agencies could deal with it as 
fame = es the transfer of any part of the charge to a national 
E. aoe Probably reduce that efficiency. Obligatory insur- 
D. eae eature In our social scheme, and it may perhaps be 
where Pre 0 restrict its first general application to the cases 
MSurance is most needed, and to confine the com- 


SOLY. Green: 
iy a ees to small amount. If we add to the numbers 


hot Ca 


ember: 


jned cont 


oN tb er Ve 


this wou 


have much to commend it. It certainly reduces the 
à ask of introducing a universal pension and invali- 
ir, © Much more manageable proportions. | 7148 


É S . è, P 
A Suggestion T am indebted to Mr. McLauchlan’s 
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(xi.) For similar reasons the proposal to transfer 
fund in respect of its members the accident compen, to ihe 
present devolves upon each individual employ sation 
his contribution to an equivalent extent, is not n. 
extension of the pension scheme appears to mer 
tion, as it would undoubtedly effect a great gq 
tion, and result in providing at the same cost 
prehensive insurance. 

(xii.) The transitory provisions relating to thos 
between the ages of 20 and 60 on the appointed q v 
require elaboration.. The exact benefits offered at each 
have to be embodied in a schedule which could 
any inquirer at the local post office. The arrangement as t | 
entitling age has already been suggested, viz. 61 for Rs oi | 

. tween 15 and 20, 62 for those between 20 and 25, and a + 4 
69 for persons between 55 and 60. The minimum veh | 
those who elect to join could be 5s. per week; for, as the an 
lations of the scheme have been made on the assumption that only 
those who would gain by the change would so elect, this na 

sion does not cast any extra charge upon the fund. 
à (xili.) The term ‘ employed persons ’ requires statutory defini 
tion. To include all employment extending to a day or half-day 
) would involve numerous deductions of sums too small for the 


Pressed, i 
it earlier Cons: i 
VIN and simt 


Simplig : 
a much More a 


ae 
ay woul | 
age wou 
be obtaineg = 


coinage, and would cause an immense amount of trouble to al 
employers, especially the domestic. In order.to extend the com: 
pulsory clauses to those persons who work for more than one em: 
ployer, as far as they can be reasonably and effectively applied, the 
scheme Proposes that this definition should include employed 
Persons of every kind who work for the same employer for a hd 
week or such part thereof as to earn 5s. or more. 

The term ‘earnings’ also requires definition. It must, 0! 
course, include remuneration in kind as well as in mon 
and it is proposed that, in order to make the task of t 
employer easier, the Pensions Department should be authori 
to issue an order defining the amounts which shall be included a 
pe of such emoluments as the lodging, board, 
pl omestic servants, shop assistants and certam 
= oyees, and to settle the amount to be taken into ca 
$ y other cases in which the persons primarily conce™ 
agree upon the amount. 


oth 
Jculation D 
ot 


a) | 

itst.of the two propositions mentioned in the í 

= this article is that real success cannot M st 
System of providing the old age pensions 15 1°. 

‘nent part of the scheme. 


1. The first. 
graph 
prese 
perm 


first p 
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case—extreme old age—is to be continuously 
the system of direct grant at the time of pay- 
vee insurance fund which has to meet the more important 

E come before 70 will necessarily be starved. Many 
hie taxpayers will have the unpleasant experience of 
e grant reach 24 millions a year or 40 per cent. 
t of our Poor Law system, and that with no 
jing increase in the active population who would have 
burden. An ample insurance fund capable of meet- 
an be liberally subsidised at much less cost; but 
this subsidy be provided in addition to the direct free 


p this one 
“ted for UpO? 


el 

‘ne present 
oO this fre 
“than the cos 


nt? Je Be 3 3 
ai) The combination of a system of free grant for one period 


of life with a scheme of subsidised insurance for other periods 
involves some very awkward anomalies; for, unless the property 
disqualification be removed from the old age pensions, the thrifty 
md industrious persons who have contributed to the pension fund 
at the maximum rate and have reached the age of 70 without 
becoming permanent invalids may reap no pension benefit, and 
may find the contributions simply a hindrance in their efforts to 
provide more than a bare subsistence for their late years or to 
leave a little to their children or dependents. On the other hand, 
alarge number of persons who have contributed little or nothing. 
but have been content to be maintained by the community in 
one way or other for the bulk of their active years, will draw the 
full State pension after the age of 70. i 
i.) The retention of a non-contributory system for one im- 
portant part of the scheme means keeping in operation the baneful 
mes Of that system. The original old age grant was of 
timate non-contributory, but it appears to be agreed that the 
te national system should be one of subsidised insurance. 


| 2 
| bien e annual number of births in Great Britain has been doubled since the 


| . 
: cae the present pensioners, and almost all this increase arose before 
Tumber of per Therefore, apart from variations in mortality and migration, the 
o migration « loners must increase to a corresponding extent by the year 1950. 
uture wil] to do not give any reason to expect that the pension roll of 
‘atistieg indi ® reduced in greater degree than the present; and the mortality 
z fr sate a heavy increase, for the rate has fallen more or less steadily 
e nette 15.2, and the average life-time has risen by over five years 
Mod 1838-1854, 


tes of ; 

nier in population of the different age periods, y 

šus enumerations, considered in conjunction with the red 

e next eat support the assumption that the charge will oe 
i Ts. r 
fee Corded in the United Kingdom do not show any } nc 
t eeta variations from the average of 1,146,800 6 
Fesponding ; ma 1909), we cannot set off against this increase 

8 increase in the number of active persons wh 
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dpi 


Is it not better that this principle should à Jl 
scheme and that the proof of indigence as a b ; 
be entirely removed? The latter is an in 
system which includes à non-contributory grant, un] a 
payers’ money is to go to those who are in no need of ‘ S 
(iv.) The old age grant applies to all persons ne 
earn or not, whereas a contributory scheme only i ee dey | 
who earn. But is not this objection entirely met Ne TES to thos, | 
scheme be made to include, not only those whose oar ng 
through sickness, accident, or premature infirmity ngs cea, | 
wives and mothers and those unpaid workers who k 
the earners? It is certainly not the wish of th 
that their fund should be used to convert into honoura 
the relief which the rates now give to those who can, but willng | 
work; and there is no apparent merit in making this cha 
the age of 70. If the danger of failure of employment En | i 
removed, it cannot be said that the system fails where help i 
needed. | 
(v.) The proposal to make the subsidised insurance eventually | 
cover the old age pensions does not increase but, on the contrary 
materially reduces the contribution which is required. For, by | 
gradually freeing the State from this 24 million charge which 
covers so small a part of the insurance, it places the Exchequer in 
a position to bear about half the cost of the entire scheme. It M 
is not those who know the industrial classes who think that it M 


s 
ble pensions M 


troduced q 
or any g 
free 


cheme og 

aes Surely, therefore, it is not unreasonable Le >. 
at the free grant of 1908 is all that can be given t0 that "| 

E too old to benefit by the insurance scheme, 4i in f 

TAN subsidy should be directed to aiding à SY® a e estt 

th M Which those now at work can participate though Ë 
at their periods of premium payment warrant. 


-rove te 
would only enable persons now over 40 slightly t° imp $ 
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“ion, it must not be forgotten that, in order to place 
ai positio eon of non-contributors in a better position than 

aon have gone before, the State has already voted to 
tha es as much as is suggested for any other generation. 
many me last generation of non-contributors and part- 
Bringing up to a level with the full contributors more than 
EE: of any pension scheme. This most important 
þe illustrated graphically—the curved line A c on the dia- 
ow represents the growth of the annual charge when the 
heme are graduated to the part-contributors accord- 
e principles—the line B c represents the level course 
arge when persons of all ages are admitted to the 
t the outset : thus BAC is free grant and EAD is 


ing to insuranc 

| ofthis same ch 
full insurance à 

insurance. 


B 


years 


Paradoxical as it may appear the space above the curved line 
has a much greater present value than the space below, although 
the latter is of unlimited duration.’. In other words, the free 
grant to part of the existing generation is a much greater commit- 
ment than the whole insurance present and future whether it be 
eee by subsidy or by contribution. It is hardly possible to lay 
nr fe, k stress upon the importance of this comparison in regard 
nancial treatment of the subject which is under discussion. 
me? Sant which has already been given, even if it be limited i 
à Section, as suggested in the first proposition, constitutes | 
b ne AN charge much greater than the subsidy required 
| Greater ee posed insurance scheme: 5e. it constitutes the 
i5 the a f of the even annual charge of 17 to 18 millions, which a 
the subsidy tee cost of meeting the present grant together with k 
¥ Obviow ‘0 the insurance fund. i 
tly y the free grant to those who are too old to participate — 
ürance z ue should be kept quite distinct from i 
Venues nd, and treated as a direct charge upon the patior ] 
* 88 it now is. The State must discharge the largess 


ee to the early and late insurances, but with a 
whole Fi 8 true. For present value at 34% the normal 
gure into two equal parts. EFE 


wy 
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an A 
which it votes: to cast even half of it upon the Fi 
contributors is hardly a proposal which coul] pu af 
e 


advanced in this country. It would involve a per 

tion in the benefits to which those who join the finale 
wise be entitled, to the extent of fully 50 W 
membership is chiefly obligatory, such a procedure ri 


order that full and immediate participation Might be 
those who have a voice in settling the origin 
not pay its premiums. It is not at all likely that 7 | 
sense of justice would permit any such wron CE mation f 

T § to be done to ih, | 
poor persons who are forced to insure ; nor Would it be ne ee | 
to refer to it, were it not that this far-reaching error, whi | 
be too strongly condemned, has had a most disastrous roe | 
the country where compulsory insurance was first instituted T | 
in the scheme which is still regarded by many as the principal | 
guide and model. 

It is hardly conceivable that any scheme of insurance canbe $ 
presented to the nation without a clear definition of the extent 
to which the compulsory and the voluntary premiums are to be 
supplemented. It is certainly not conceivable that the industral | 
classes in this country will be asked to accept a stone instead ofa M 
loaf—an insurance which is professedly supplemented, while, in | 
fact, its pensions to full contributors are being permanently: | 
duced to a much larger extent by the abstraction from their fut M 
of sums which are applied in free gift to other persons. Suhi | 
unquestionably the result of any scheme which follows the Genma 
model. 

The “average premium method,’ which governs this mote | 
has the effect of giving to those who enter at a certain critical S 
(say 30 or 35) the exact insurance which their premiums warti of 
To those who enter at later ages it gives a greater share vat | 
fund than is their due, but to those who enter at earlier ge | 
does the reverse. For those who contribute from de a | 
er me ie ne une solid mass of the none e fe pre | 
a UT or less than half of the insurance £ the bene® | 

Jums entitle them ; for a very partial levelling-up © noud f 
granted to those who are over the critical age ! a tbat f 
Occasion ‘this far-reaching loss. When we note the a wil W 
aeut 35 years from the start the whole mass of 2 a will m 
» sers, and that after another 15 years DO contribut an 


En | 
or anted + | 
al Scheme but ü | 


T 


$ SPAR w 
ae from their fund more than half their prop on thes? 
Mes obvious that those who inaugurated à ie ax 


ue before long have to render to its members # very 
Ccount of its early stewardship. 
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te may decide to spread the cost of helping the last 
he Sta ting generation in such a manner that it, together 
jp contribu ne subsidy to the insurance fund, may form: an 
vith the 2 charge for all time, as suggested in the proposed 
ual a ay decide to discharge it gradually in the course 

e, or riod of years. Either of these decisions would be 
of 4 R KA ifiable, as it is neither necessary nor right that a 
financia Se tion should be charged in connexion with this matter 
single higher rate than those which follow. But whatever 
at 8 a adopted, it is clearly the national revenues which must 
Fe tie free gift which the nation votes. 

Tt is by keeping the contributors’ fund free of any charge of 
this nature that the scheme propounded in these articles is able 
to offer the far greater and more comprehensive insurances which 
have been described, without imposing any onerous charge upon 
ihe insured. (That it can accomplish what it promises is shown 
on pages 628 to 630.) 

It is by limiting this costly free grant to the last generation of 
non-contributors that it is able to reduce the burden upon the 
Exchequer to an equal annual charge of 17 to 18 millions, which, 
though it may be larger than any sum which could have been 
safely suggested before 1908, must certainly be regarded now 
asa very great saving in comparison with the burden to which 
the taxpayers are otherwise committed. 
These are the two most important points. There are other 
Principles for which it is the purpose of these articles to contend :— 
aaa The principle of making the contributions and the pen- 

"ES directly with the earnings. 
My this means alone can a compulsory scheme avoid over- 
2 E poo members ; for, whether there be wage classes 
iai o e fixed scale contribution always presses far more | 
initine Bie their earnings than upon higher wages. Tt avoids i 
$ the benefits obtainable by the well-to-do workers to the — ee 


relativ t 
ay paltry scales which are obtainable under the other 


i ] t 
| lation to the 

ûn can be 
tm ay advantages, it reduces the cost of administration we 
e ae sreat majority of the investigations and complica- 


= taxin 


; and thus applying to those classes, bp 


arlie PE . 
à cher perder rule than is adopted in En ks bahar 


Ost 
every scheme. great or sma 
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pi 
ibutory 
Š y Sche | 
nly pension am 
Me 


at 60 : the German is the only national contr 
which the first age claim comes later, and the g 
in which it is not the principal claim. 

Gii.) The provision of a large increase jn t 
year that claim is deferred. 
‘his operates to induce the insurers who enjoy 
continue at work for reasonable periods, saves Ho a 
from maintaining many who are not in nee of it | 
avoids creating that unfair competition with unpensig help an À 
which might otherwise arise. Large as the Proposed aa bon 
it is less than the amount which is saved by the an A 

(iv.) The principle by which the State aid is made to to 
freely in supplementing the insurances of the poorer ala | 
fortunate members. Wherever fixed scales of contribution H 
pension exist the penalties for lapse in payment, which eo | 
accompany that system, press with greater weight upon the a 
and the State aid often flows more freely to the well-to-do wl | 
fortunate. 


he Pension fr ee | 
ty 


(IIT) 


The most important point upon which it is necessary to sat 
the critics of this scheme is the question of whether the pre- 
miums and subsidy proposed can be relied upon to cover the in- 
surances offered. The three following matters may, ex hypothes, 
be neglected, as they do not vary the result of this problem: 
(a) the transitory scales applicable to persons over 20; (b) the 
varied distribution of the burden, as between premiums and 
subsidy, in cases where the earnings exceed 2l. per week, and 
(c) the additional premiums voluntarily paid by young members 
ne problem resolves itself into a comparison between an effect 
Premium income of 7.2 pence in the wage pound starting at 
commencement of the sixteenth year on the one hand, ane ‘i 
full insurances offered by the scheme together with the ade 4 
tration expenses on the other. 

Now the proportion of the income which is requ alte 
age Pensions (i.e, for the whole of the benefits which 20°" 


, penso J 
the P the 


ined for th Î 


e necessa : rpose of Y 
statement, Ty calculations for the purl 
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which includes all lives, is apparently the most 

or à scheme which imposes no test upon its mem- 
e ig universally to all employments—the healthy and 
P the dangerous and the safe. But 3% is certainly 

the interest which would be realised upon the insur- 
than aspecially as there is no occasion for the State to tax 
ance e interest of funds which would not have been liable 
itself UPOP if they had not been transferred to the State. The 
to jazatior would be spread over about 80 years, and in its flood 
investor reach about 15 millions a year. The most analogous 
pue Fes yielded fully 82% during a long period of years, and 
Ce fund, if it be given a field of investment commensurate 
its amount, may reasonably be expected to produce 34%. 
Upon this assumption the pensions payable after 60 would not 
absorb 65% of the income ; this calculation has also been certified 


by Mr. McLauchlan.* 
ial addition to the pensions of widows is the latest to 


The speci 
develop of all the charges on the fund, and, therefore, its result as 
a charge upon the income from the commencement of the insur- 
ance is small. Some of the facts which are nevessary for its cal- 
culation are available, and reasonable assumption as to the others 
leads to the conclusion that a 10% increase of the pension cost or 
an appropriation of 6.5% of the income will safely cover it. 
We may put the cost of administration at a considerably lower 
percentage than the German; firstly, because the income will be 
several times as large, and secondly, because (pace the advocates 
of that system) the administration of the proposed scheme would 
be much cheaper and less complicated ; for, amongst other rea- 
a it is a centralised scheme which does not require expensive 
s net offices or large staffs of inquiry officers. A liberal provi- 
on would be made by 3.5% of its large income. 
pe temain the invalidity allowances prior to 60, and the 
ane allowances to orphans under 16. Here the data 
actuarial are too scanty and inappropriate to admit of any real 
cient locke D arion, Dot there are facts which supply a Po ; 
claims Sa estimating what relation they would bear to ss : Si 
tales of a come after 60, and make it possible to decide m f 
of the one eae can be safely covered by an allotment of 2: 

Tronc ; ph 

Pensions uen statistics as to the ages at which the invalidity 
Th Ys a claimed, and as to their duration, are of great + | 
SXtieth ye that a full half of the persons who claim are In their 
am, sts Or older, and that their pensions are not only of 
| the if “tification does not commit Mr. McLauchlan to any opinion in 


Whi 9 tab anna = ee 
Ex h ma be Fees is most appropriate, or in regard to the rate of ne 


5, 4 
ie unhealthy» 


per 


Main 
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E 
actually of considerab] Pi 
eater amount, but actually erably lon | | 
ae which are claimed early. A major part o Fhe in they 


sions endure for less than a year, and of thoge granted iest Dey, | 
under 50 years of age 47% have an average to 
less than one year. But, when those persons who die ra 
ceasing their work, and those who recover or relinquish > i | 
sions are eliminated, the remainder have to be accredit ba i 
average expectation of life; and of these enduring alee “thay | 
siderable majority arise at ages not far short of 60, 50 re 4 Con. 
proportion of their pension life extends beyond that age a larg 

A calculation based upon these statistics, which takes al 
facts into due consideration, indicates that more than 70% 
invaliditv money is paid to persons over 60, and that ee 
about 80% will be so paid. It follows from this that a redu 
the entitling age to 60 would cover about four-fifths of thes 
ances, and that the invalidity prior to 60, even with ad 
which covers partial and temporary incapacity, is but 
matter in comparison to the invalidity after 60. 

Much depends upon the definition of the conditions which give 
title to these allowances, and apparently much also depends on the 
interpretation of that definition ; for, in the only case where us- 
ful experience exists, it is necessary to decide whether we are in- 
cluding the invalidity relieved in 1903 and earlier years, or that 
relieved in 1910. Although the German membership increased 
about 20% in that interval, the number of invalidity pensions 
granted declined by over 25%. An insurance in which adminis- 
trative manipulation, based no doubt on sound reason, til 
apparently effect a reduction of 38% is hardly a defined insurance 
to offer to the industrial classes. : 

The proposed pensions for invalidity prior to 60 (i.e. ae 
20% of the total invalidity) and the proposed orphan allant 
Will probably be found to be well within the measure of ne 
Maining 25% of the income : the treatment of partial iris ; 
left for settlement after fuller caleulation of the cost. It i 
remembered that these insurances do not operate in cases 


are covered by accident compensation.’ 


I these | 
Of the | 
tually À 
ction gf | 
e allow. 
efinition 
a small 


T Each decade has been increasing the values of life expectatio: Mt 
the A mation based on our present life table may under-estimate “et 
° future has in store, This is the only known risk of which a 


i one. 
een taken in t a z Galea (En important st 
increase in an he estimates of this scheme, but it is 2 pears o de ‘il 


z heavy allowance for note 
b lo Merease is ch 

6. 
mortalita. t pos uot concern our calculation, and (2) that Te ful 
uman Di at higher ages does not represent any extension © ature 
expectation ne more successful combat with the chief causes 0 p to de 
, Nevertheless cae at ages above 50 has in fact shown & 
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criticisms in the February number of this Re- 
© mfortunately of little help, for they do not deal with the 
oe h was outlined. In each instance he has either mis- 
5 osal or made a wrong assum ption as to its effect or as 
on: His conclusion that ‘no serious attempt to 
B ical aspects of the subject of universal insurance’ 
is apparently based upon the assumption that 
problem or administrative detail which he does not 
laborated in an article of 21 pages has been ‘ overlooked.’ 
find al the difficulties which he refers to, and many others, have 
p Pien into account, and the design of the scheme has been so 
ES ad as to meet them. There appears to be a conviction on 
ee of the critic that any departure from the German model 
must be wrong ; but he might in justice remember that this model 
requires large volumes to expound it, and that the present re- 
‘sion Bill contains 1754 sections, with 784 pages of exposition. 
In his section I. he enumerates three points which he proposes 
to prove, but no effort at proof is made in the case of the third and 
most important, viz. that it taxes ‘adult persons now living for 
the benefit of those unborn or still in their early childhood.’ And 
no wonder, for no argument, however strained, could so present 
either of the proposed applications of the taxpayers’ money, which 
are (i.) discharging the free grant to the last generation of non- 
contributors, and (ii.) enhancing the insurances of the existing 
contributors. The insurance fund is to be subjected to con- 
tinuous actuarial supervision with a view to keeping the accumu- 
lation level with the existing liability to present members, and to 
aa for them the full scale of benefit. The criticism, if 
ation ec would be true, for item (i.) above involves a tax- 
This e Ne for the benefit of the present. 
Du See misconception of the purposes of an accu- 
all pure a Ich, though large, conforms to the laws which govern | 
Dem ce this idea that it has something to do with aa 
ation on 7 elps to explain his views about insurance capitalis- k 
Int "he 365, 366, and 367, and in footnote 12 | 
Sistem + e ightly sweeps away the whole proposal to unify the STEN. 
upon a basis of subsidised insurance, and gradually to || 


etinen: 
| = the non-contributory provision for ages over 70 by the 


chuster § 


18 undoubtedly rising. We cannot calculate the effect of this oe 
| and ee has not om we may perhaps take the contrary influences for wh 
Mean omen togeth een made to be of equal weight :—(1) The rural po 
| Mol, Value of er constitute a large part of the membership, in 
& ably nop Peuston life is specially high and the average pension cl 
- an More than half of that of the male urban workers. (2 
Articl with uae which apply to dangerous and unhealthy em 

tit, b e co Owest values of pension life. x Hi 
Out taxati nsequences of over-estimating the powers © 4 
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help of voluniary election. | His reason is that « 
posal is unworkable, and his proof ’ of th 
sumptions, that 1 would occasion a house-to-house 
that it would by misleading representations induc 7 
nounce the old age pension, and later on occasion > g 
peals to regain that” birthright.’ It has already been sh 
615 and 622 [xil.]) that the option would in fact rei Dares 
for any special census, and greatly ease the intro dae the n 
pulsory insurance ; and that under the scheme ova Of com. 
would receive the old age grant and more. T 
certain specified classes of workers could not a 
the benefits of the scheme, and that ‘ persons 
pulsion are not to have the benefit of the Gover 
simply instances of misreading (cf. Decembe 
par. v., and 970 end of par. xiii.). 

In III. a version of the scheme is given which omits some of | 
its chief provisions, and mixes up the transitory with the a | 
manent. The result is incorrect, and most misleading. IV, i | 
simply an instance of wrong assumption as to detail having ben f 
‘overlooked,’ and of misapprehension as to the effect of the po: f 
posals (cf. pages 617 [v.] and 622 [xiii.]). In V. and in the various | 
foot-notes on pages 353 and 355 the object appears to be to shor | 
that the amount of the pensions is entirely misrepresented, and 
that the statements in regard to them are inaccurate and mislead- 
ing. Nothing but misconception can explain these criticisms; M 
the pension will not only amount in every case to the proportion M 
of the actual average earnings which is stated, but will exceed that 
proportion’ when voluntary additions are made in early life, œ 


Si the premiums are maintained during sickness by a F reall) À 
ociety. 


is depends On h Uy, i 


18 a \ 


ents a 
be statement | 
cquire any claim à É 
Not subject to con. | 
ment subsidy’ ay | 
r article, pages 987, 


. Before referring in VI. and VII. to the early invalidity a $ 
widow and orphan allowances as ‘ unsubstantial shadows ie | 
_ only exist for the purpose of window-dressing, oF a9, wed | 
nanted mercies’ to be provided out of a ‘ mysterious Hie Li 
blematical ’ surplus, he should have considered the facts ae ‘| 
regard to the large margin of income which is left after a : 
S Pensions for all persons over 60. The certified ne core: 
‘his margin, its ability to cover these insurances, and L and 62. 
nanted scales have been further dealt with on pages 61 wid 
Tn VIT. there is much more about statements which pe j 
ead “an unsophisticated mind’: a reference to the prise ja 00! 
question 2 


Z and t | FT = the critics i 
justified. © page 617 will show that 
In VIII. 


il | 

o the fn 
another a eption of pethi 

conditions 7 er unfortunate misconcep o asks Y 

the refund ist 


verning a pension fund is disclosed: ns surplis à 
0 be another charge on the mysterio Be. 
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not difficult to see that the return of contributions to 
it 8 constitutes a gain, and not a loss to the fund. The 
ae is greater than the refund ; and it would still be 
und interest were paid—the fund would then benefit to 


0 + of the subsidy released. 
the ie subsidy to Friendly Societies is a separate suggestion, 
X. t treated as à charge on the pension fund ; the amount (if 
nd val be comparatively small (see page 621). The assump- 
DUNIN the distinctions between the various orders of Friendly 
tion m have been overlooked is not well founded. 
E he again takes innocent sails for waving arms and tilts at 
an Ti mortar. A critic who is minded to describe a sugges- 
tion as fatuous would do well to read that suggestion twice. The 
proposal does not involve the repeal of the Employers’ Liability 
and Workmen’s Compensation Acts as is asserted, but simply a 
transfer of liability in respect of the members of the pension fund. 
Therefore the ‘fatuity’ which ‘ must be obvious’ to those who 
know the wider scope of those Acts, remains undisclosed. There is 
no ‘guesswork’ about the assertion that the transfer of the corre- 
sponding premiums would enable the pension fund to provide a 
| greater and more comprehensive insurance. 
In XI. he leads up to the question ‘ Js it expected that it should 
be conducted without regulations or without complicated 
accounts?’ Omitting the word ‘complicated’ the answer is, No. 
In XII. and XIII. he elaborates a number of adminis- 
trative details as he understands the intention, thus :—That 
the employer is to enter a receipt for each contribution in the 
aan book, and to pay over the amount at the local post 
a a a different ‘formula of calculation ’ would be neces- | 
bers: re pensions of the voluntary and of the compulsory mem- R, 
‘suet aj Separate administrations would be necessary for the 
used funds,’ and for the ‘ unsubsidised ’; and that the ad- 
Mnistrators of the former ld have to institute the whole list 
tl investigation z l would have to insti a 
o the aS 8 Which are necessary on the fixed scale, but no 
| “mings ri zi pont system, e.g. to see that no one "Da 
i tontributiong > ove the 31. limit “is allowed to continue his or a ; 
S Nor es ee that the premiums of each member are es aa ie 
ives at the an the prescribed percentage of wages. ae e 
& classes See that ‘ complicated accounts, penalties 
ees etc.” are necessary adjuncts to the scheme. 
that j am AR are no doubt well meant—their author 
give the ‘fying the ‘ somewhat bald statement ’ he has ‘trie 
tire] a Most favourable interpretation ’; but, as they ar 
F R for the development of the sch ek 
a D and complicated than the proposals 


SES 615 DE 
Woy them, m. |, 617 [v.], and 620 [ix D. meen 
mig 


Wa 
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XIV. Full admission must be made of the | 
scope of the Austrian law which Dr. Schuster hoe ag to th, I 
law did not promise to be of any use as à i ie Out, me 
tion of its provisions and inquiry into its workin €l, and verity, |! 
But why introduce this one well-founded Criticism ere seama T 
‘One of his great battle-horses is the Austrian 1. e 
only references to it are contained in a few lineg a ka tl 
article criticised, and these lines might be ex end oft | 
affecting the scheme or any of the arguments used. Sed With À 

| To Bene nr. in supper of the assertion that them À 
are ‘a number of misleading representations” about G fe | 
he refers to a passage in which it is stated that ‘over oa | 
pensions are claimed on medical certificate as Opposed to ae the | 
that ‘the age claim is destined to vanish entirely,’ He a a 
to suggest that ‘over 92%’ is an exaggeration, and that about y: $ 
would be more correct; but the official figures for the ala | 
claimed and granted in the year to which he refers are 19 g 
and 11,003 respectively, so that the actual percentage is 108 
And as to the vanishing age claim—if only 7.92% of the claim f 
are now based on age, which still in some cases gives the bette | 
pensions, how many will claim on age at 70, when the invalidity 
pension at 65 is 50% to 80% higher? 

He objects to the term ‘paltry ’ as applied to the doles which 
average a little over 3s. per week, and may rise in 35 yen | 
to about 4s. 6d. ; and to the criticism upon the failure to accumu 
late the contributions for the benefit of those who pay them. 
His strange argument is that the present pensions would be sil 
lower if a closer approximation to the accumulation required- 
a commercial insurance system had been allowed. If it be 
granted that the proper fund to draw upon to provide largess for 
non-insurers and part-insurers is the premium fund of nein r 
contributors, it is quite true that a curtailment of this draft Ti | 
curtail the largess; but it would certainly not curtail the i | 
ance, and before long it will be full insurers only with ee 
German scheme has to deal ; then will be the day of rockor i: 4 
need mic 80 also in his incidental ne 

GT: AE positions which are not OCCUP Ren the 
se i S8 ated in I. that an estimate and comp aniv 
a petted Invalidity insurance ’ is given, En Go ett 
ae the future cost of . . . the supp ee pre 
Ber e 1S ie to. Had the article qe nt 
re pamatei or forecast, thesobsee have bee 
deserved Fas peer CNRS see ae it wast e 
At eee Dr. Schuster quite truly isi: “nature dt 

oe ay e to ‘know anything about hich in any 

Scheme.’ But there is nothing M 
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1 0 
hi | e imputations ; the figures quoted relate to an esti- 
E es the cat dt continuing the present grant to persons over 
à | diately adding ‘earlier allowances half as great 
Pe Mo, by the scheme of the article. 
r l. n is alleged that the article ‘roundly abuses invalidity 
von | (i) s and refers to them as one of the specially objectionable 
te | opsion ? the German scheme (footnote 18), and it is suggested 
ofthe | Da cies that any scheme nas followed the German model in 
itto À that 16 ! m invalidity as a ground of claim (footnote 28). The 
$ pognis referred to raises objection to the plan of making in- 
there | Fire he paramount title covering ‘ over 92% of the claims,’ and 
Many, | Be et any other schemes have followed ‘in this matter.’ 
of the | ver misrepresenting this correct statement, Dr. Schuster adds : 
Gand | ‘Could anything be further removed from the real facts?’ 
pper | (ii) It is argued in VI. that providing for invalidity is no real 
ua art of the proposed scheme : and in XIV. he says ‘It is strange 


that he has no pity for the 90% who become invalided before they 
1 rach the age of 70.’ But he does not appear to be aware that a 
f reduction of the entitling age to 60 in itself covers about 80° of 
f the German invalidity provision; and that the invalidity pen- 
À sions which the scheme provides for earlier years are very much 
| larger than the German. 

(iv) In footnote 20 he ridicules the proposal to allow voluntary 
insurance without any wage limit, and asks ‘What possible reason 


im | «there be for such a course of action?’ but he neglects the pen- 

then, | 00 limit, which is a far simpler and equally effective method of 

‘fl ae confining the insurance to the classes for which it is intended. 

ed: | hi When he gives figures they nearly always err in the direction 

it be | z argument requires; e.g. (in I.) that the scheme professes 

sir | moe the charge on the Exchequer to ten millions—t says 

eh | oe or 18 millions ; (in IT.) that the contribution is ‘ nearly 2%’ 

vould ees bad he said 14% the error would have been exactly nier 
po M ine ee (in III. and elsewhere) that ‘it will take 50 years oe 
p the years A Person can claim on attaining the age of 60’—in 45 és, 

er | À then 60 ery member will have this title including those who are 

arte > (in XI.) that ‘it is assumed that the funds will be in- 


q ae % : 

| poer TOS is clearly stated in each case, the calculations 
kold am on 3% and 34%, never on 34%; that the capitalisation | 
hg hie cunt to 1400 millions—it would not be nearly so great; > 
fant to ited to allow for the spreading of the cost of the free 
4 18 generation. f 


A. Carson ROBERTS. 
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SOME NOTES ON CHATEA VBR Ayp 

I. 
Oxe striking characteristic of the age in which we live ‘nite di 
sionate desire to rake up the private lives of famous z no $ 
persons after their decease. The late Mr. J. A. Foi | 
upon a memorable occasion, cast aside the most sacred ollie | 
of friendship and the most elementary considerations of ‘ee | 
to minister to that desire, also applied himself to apologise for : | 
‘The public,’ he asserted, ‘ will not be satisfied without sifting the y 
history of its men of letters to the last grain of fact which a ed 
ascertained about them. This is not curiosity, but a legitimaie 
demand.’* ‘Legitimate’ ? How ? ‘’Tis but right the many. | 
headed beast should know,’ we are told. Whence the right? Qn | 
what ground can it be maintained that any man possesses, tbat 
any body of men possesses, a prerogative to exhume the mostin | 
timate personal affairs of the dead and to put them on trial before M 
‘the public’—what a tribunal! Right? There is, there a | 
be, no such right. I protest against the prostitution of that | 
august word to veil the prurient cravings.of a. decadent gge- = 
am well aware that the protest is as the voice of one crying ME 
wilderness : powerless against the general conviction that all | 
sible details of the doings, and especially the misdoings, of - 
men—and, I may say, of public women too—ought to a | 
vealed to the world. And so a considerable department of | 


Jied most CM 
The results g 


pose, concerning the subject of this present study 
Without Consulting the new information about him t -p poste” 
w 3 on intellect indeed divined the interest W oted De 
ould take in his personality, and for many years 2° be bat ae, 
Sl io Setting down in ne Mémoires d'Outre-Tom ae a 


* Garlyle’s Early Life, vol. i. pref 
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q satisfy it- But the Mémoires by no means suffice 
woul thirst for information about their author. 
st be had to other somewhat putrid foun- 
ks which lie on my table, as I write, testify how 
ner has been ransacked to find out his secrets. 
J ish to be unjust to these works. I cannot but agree 
| shave 2° vr acharrière that, although sometimes they merely 

| with M. sublic appetite for scandal, they often contain data 
iD | ponder to RE Ha Lacharrière, indeed, goes further, and remarks, 


is pas. | di bis love a: 


torious »3 Personally, I demur to the adjective ‘ indispensable.” I 
> Who, | Ala we might have done without this commentary. But, as it 
ations | ‘ts, we cannot ignore it or put it aside. 

j | exists, È 3 1 2, ider a lit leth x 
ceny | And now, in the first place, let us consider a little the net re 
forit, \ tof these abundant revelations about Chateaubriand which we 


ngile j owe to the untiring perseverance of the new inquisitors. Cer- 
ante { tainly, so far as the British public is concerned, that net result is 
imate | unfavourable. The popular conception of him in this country— 
maj: | avery erroneous conception—is that he was a maker of evidences 

| of Christianity : a prophet of righteousness to the dechristianised 
that | France of the opening nineteenth century. And I think I shall 
st | not be wrong in saying that the impression left upon the minds 
before | of most British readers who know anything of the recent litera- 
eG} ture about him, either at first or at second-hand, is that this 
au $ Christian apologist, this preacher of religion, as they account 
lim, was, from first to last, a man of loose life, faithless to 
jp | tis own wife, and engaged in a succession of intrigues with the 
Pe | “es of other men. Whence the conclusion is pretty generally 


p | oe that he did not belicve in the creed which he professed 
iter: | “Whose claims he advocated—that, in short, he was a hypocrite. 


a i not an unnatural conclusion for the average British re 
r; but I am persuaded that it is a false one. It is not un- Aoa 


u fo hat 
a | on pss the average British reader looks at the matter 
We Pots, Totestant point of view prevailing in this country. And, 
pit? | Cardinal eee I cannot do better than cite certain words of 
theo ewman’s : 


| , Protest s, 
et a do not think the inconsistency possible of really believing 
> existencs m8 ; and when they see disobedience they cannot imagine there 
| + real faith. Catholics, on the other hand, hold that faith 
ated in + faith and works, are simply separable, and are ordinarily 
hi en bu es - : . Faith in the Catholic creed is a certainty of things 
Utua] sig oe - .. It is a spiritual sight. . - - This certa ty, 
Eor = » 18, according to Catholic teaching, perfectly distin 

| Res, none Madame de Chateaubriand: Publiés intégralement 
RE Dre Ceres Intro. p. ix. z 
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own nature, from the desire, intention, and power 5am 
i it, .. . Vice does not involve a neglect of the mac Acting ton 
The Crusaders had faith sufficient to bind them to a ea die of RU 
warfare: they kept the F riday’s abstinence and plantain Dlg | 
mistresses within the shadow of the pavilion’of the Gé a 
5 2 NS Str. G 


An unquestioning belief, then, in Christianity, ar 
charcoal burner,’ as the French say—seems a 
‘patible with the infringement, even the habitual infri 
of some of its positive precepts. But the Protestant 
non-Catholic, Englishman does not see this. At all 9 
come to one particular instance—he is quite sur 
calls ‘real faith’ cannot co-exist with disregard 
tions of Christianity concerning the relations of. the = 

‘ : i E ; ie = es, He À 
terms a man guilty of that disregard a vicious man—viee me, mi 
for him specially, if not exclusively, sexual intercourse otd 
marriage. Hence, at the time of the great explosion of th Now | 
conformist conscience, occasioned by a scandalous episode in th | 
life of Mr. Parnell, an eminent Italian ecclesiastic was led to cb. À 
serve to a friend of mine, ‘ You English seem to think that ther Î | 

fis only one virtue.’ So Mr. Mallock’s pungent remark: ‘Te | 
i quality of chastity [is] popularly called morality, as though i | 
{! comprised all the other virtues, or even the chief of them.’ Mf | 
| {i Mallock goes on to observe, no doubt correctly—it is not a subjet | 
| | in which I am specially versed—that ‘ the physical basis of thi | 
quality is the cerebellum.’ * I suppose, then, we must conclude tht | 
Chateaubriand’s cerebellum was, in some way or another, w | 
satisfactory. However that may be, it is certain that his life we | 
unsatisfactory in the matter of his sexual relations. Ths mis } 
be allowed. My present point is that this is no reason for i | 

tioning his religious sincerity. Even Sainte-Beuve, Mee rail \ 
would have neglected no point which might have been plauti | 
made against him, did not question it. vinci À 

But there is more to be said on this subject. The i me | 
of the moral law which Christianity consecrates and incu e d | 
immutable : they are ‘ not of an age but for all in. | 
those principles, however, are not of specifically | He ti À 
Tt is certain that Jesus Christ left no code of ethics. a supe | 
record of a life wherein the moral ideal is realise sible to 
example : an all-sufficient pattern. But it is Bee as, be 
from the Gospels, even if we add to them the Eee Chr 
ments of a scientific morality. So Suarez observ veloped 
not deliver positive moral precepts, but rather rpt“ 
Plicavit) those of the natural order.’ ° Andin | 


me it 


s OF 

events. | 
© that va | 
of the prés, | 


> Anglican Difficulties, pp. 236-246. 139. 
t Religion as a Credible Doctrine» P: 
5 De Legibus, lib. ii. c. 15, V: 9 
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votes the dictum of Aquinas that the New Law is 
e moral precepts of the Natural Law and in the 


T 
in th , and the Sacraments of Grace.’ This 


e f the fait} 
0 does not depend upon the command of a Supreme 
aw HUE permanent revelation of the reason, indicat- 

à d or bad for a man as a rational creature : what 

as distinct from what is. And when in the expanding 

‘on society the need arose for a scientific synthesis, re- 

Bee. had to the philosophers of Greece, to Aristotle and 

| muse ihe Stoics and the Epicureans. But there was one im- 
neck ti tle of morals concerning which the teaching of those 

XES, a [i ise old spirits, as Jeremy Taylor well calls them, was inade-` 

i mte, the title regarding the relations of the sexes. Looking the 

e on a hier day at a recent work of French fiction, ? which seems to 

the Non. | pre ‘caught on,’ as the phrase is—in a very short time it has 

de in the À gone through a dozen editions—I came upon the following con- 
edtoc  fession of faith made by the hero of the story : ‘Je n’ai jamais pu 
hat ther D sitacher à l'œuvre de chair la moindre importance, et je ne suis 

k: Tte | ps, de cet égard, infecté de Christianisme.’ ‘Infecté de Chris- 

hough i | tanisme’! The author spoke wisely, more wisely, probably, 

n M f than he was aware of. Christianity introduced into the world 

asbie | anew doctrine as to the relations of the sexes, a doctrine resting 

gf tis | on its revelation of the virtue of purity. The great moralists of 

| the antique world had barely suspected the existence of such a 
"| rie. We should hardly exaggerate in speaking of it as un- 
| known In ancient Rome or Hellas. A wife was expected, indeed, 

"à + nou to her husband. But that duty was derived from 

in À thane that she was his property : that her office was to bear his 
a Ee similar duty was regarded as incumbent upon a 

11 have Ra. Greek orator in a well-known passage says, ‘We 
| for daily eo. for pleasure, female house slaves (raXaxès) 
|| nt ie ee service, and wives for the procreation of legiti- 
TI cams.’ at and for faithfully watching over our domestic con- 
Tas regarded a man’s intercourse with all these classes of women 
introduce d S equally lawful. s The view which Christianity 
Rnotifoati of course, upon its doctrine of the Incarnation : 
Steg à 00 and honour ’ is its new law * of the relations of the 
oe eae of their new creation in Christ. But it is not 
; pue that topic here. What I am concerned to s 
t, in the age and country into which Chateaubriand 
? "is Christian view was largely inoperative. Tt had 


lece 
d | (oa 


lib 

Donie) ` =C- 2, v. 20. 
e lebel Hemmant, p. 34. 

Cone, 7 mae This is clearly enough indicated in the Apostle's words. j 
CUpiscene possess his vessel in sanctification and honour, not in the last 


> Even as the Gentiles who know not God.’ (I. Thess. iv. Bh 2 
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fallen into abeyance in the days of the Ancien 
the first republic it was definitely rejected, Th égime, 
Chateaubriand lived and moved and haq his 
covered it. And, to quote certain admirable w 
| must look at men and things in the environm 
| explains them.’ For good and for evil, Chate 
| age, and I may remark, in passing, that it w 
of righteousness, a preacher of penance, that 
age. What his message to it was, I shall consid 
Here I am merely concerned to observe that I do oe later oy, | 
tenuate, although I quite understand, his conformity E ba | 
No doubt he ought to have followed à nobler rule ote Ways | 
not. Is that any wonder? I suppose the elite: 
ready to throw stones at him would unquestionab] 
formed to that severer standard had they been jp his pla, | 
Doubtless they know themselves to be without sin, For x j 
I confess I have not that reassuring conviction of my utter vie 
ness which would warrant my joining them. And I donot fy f 
inclined to usurp the office proper to “the pore eye tulpat ft 
witness of all-judging Jove.’ | 
_ So much may suffice to explain why, though personally | 
lamenting Chateaubriand’s lapses from chastity, I find therein | 
no argument to support the charge of hypocrisy sometimes basi M 
upon them. Indeed, may we not say that they were, in sm 
sort, a manifestation—illicit, unfortunately—of on a more | 
striking of his psychical endowments? An ancient sage hs | 
pointed out that ‘Deum amare’ and ‘mulieribus vinei ae | 
closely related in the highest natures. I suppose David, th 
‘man after God’s own heart,’ as he was considered, may sret 
an illustration of the truth of this dictum. Anyhow, p | 
would seem to be. Chateaubriand came of a very noble ne | 
Breton ; a profoundly poetical race ; devout Catholics; que. 
He was first and before all things a poet: ° a poet of es | 
order ; and is it possible to deny some force to M. Séchés a | 
N'en voulons donc pas à Chateaubriand d’avoirsi bien amalgan psst ! 
et la religion qu’on ne saurait pas plus les séparer dans sa vie 4 quiét 


3 ou ply f 
Œuvre. Tl était voué au premier avant d’embrasser la oe wet f 
avait sucé l’un et l’autre avec le lait maternel, et la morale j 


ords of ain Com 
ent (mihal | 
aubriand we | 
as not 


io) 
he aPpealed i 


y have On. | 


PTE ER Re 


SSS 
‘a à F FA b 
l Tt may be pointed out that the real antithesis is 20% "re tii 


a ut between poetr d Many of the truest and 

written à iar we se y an prose. J y riting prose ce 
TSO : been W 

į else, all their lives. gery ae i 
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on ES ON CREATOR ou 
es bancs du catéchisme que s’ébauchent les premières 
; jel aidant—la mer grise sous le ciel brumeux—vers 
z eb nnée les passions naissantes nous plongent dans des rêveries sans 

ea s 
. ainsi dire emmuré à Combourg, Chateaubriand 
on J de sa sœur Lucile. Il wy a qu'une chose qu’il wait pas 
j d'abor c'est la fidélité—vertu si bretonne pourtant, que sa ville 
on ne une devise: Semper fidelis, lit-on sur l’écusson de Saint- 

à a TEA encore il ne faut pas lui faire un gricf trop sévère: il 
Malo. Le i sa belle inconstance. C’était un vieux reste de chevalerie, 
tenait de aise ayant toujours mis son amour-propre a marcher sur les 
Ja noblesse z vert-galant. Et d’ailleurs, s’il fut inconstant en matière 
iaces du a peut d’autant mieux l’excuser, de ce chef, qu’il poussa la 


ÿ | a usqu'à Vhéroisme en matière d'honneur. 1° 
\ 1 ell 


And now let us go on to consider a little further what those 
| esprits passionnés pour l'étude de Chateaubriand,’ who have, 
| ppoured so abundantly, have practically achieved for him. Their 
books, as we have seen, have brought into stronger relief some of his 
not fe! f weaknesses of character and conduct specially odious to the British 
| perisi | public, and have done him ill-service in this country. In France 
~ | ithas been otherwise. These matters have there received com- 
ronal À paratively small attention, and the general effect of the recent 
therein | literature about Chateaubriand has been to rehabilitate him, so to 
s bad | speak. The sort of adoration lavished upon him during the latter 
in son | Years of his life was succeeded after his death by a violent re- 
he more | action, due in greater measure to Sainte-Beuve than to anyone 
age his | else, which has lasted, more or less, to this present day. But there 
ci’ ae | *eindications that a more favourable and, I will say, a juster judg- 
id, the | Ment has now gained ground among his countrymen. ‘The un- 
‘verving loyalty of the man to his convictions, his refusal to sacri- 
il mae or tittle of them to his personal interests, his elevated 
4 Mit. ia of Public duty, the. amplitude and prescience of his 
À Hd his indifference to money;-the-firmness of bis 
af mpeg ac a rankness of speech, ‘ his hand unstained;-his-un- 
| ) most: a are now more correctly valued. And I me 
lommolated à men of letters would accept the judgment recently 
b nie y Lord Acton. ‘He wrote French as it had never 
“rof his g n : andthe magnificent roll of his sentences caught the aks 
Cuntrymen with convincing force.’ ? 


lo 
Hortens 

Tag lart de Méritens. Préface, p. 11. Penek 
a gs not know who has better judged Sainte-Beuve's work on Chateau- 
GS endowed’ „Seud. After indicating the sort of book which ie eat 

me e conti “ith so many fine qualities, might have been expected t Le ? 
| ada eriey eyg CIN E mieux aimé eatisfaire ses rancunes, et au lieu ery 
a Doug aa et décisive qui seule eût été digne de Sainte-Beuve et do s 

i ae Eu un livre très intéressant certes, et fort amusant, trés hal 
> ne injustice » malveillant qu’habile, livre trés superficiel en somm 

Lectures a Chateaubriand : Etudes Littéraires, Avant-propos, P: 
the French Revolution, p. 115. : 


Yon ef 
stale sen 


T White. 
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It is not my intention to put before my re 
sketch of Chateaubriand. I shall, however ee ; 
logical order in these notes. He came es. ollow th 
Breton family. One of his ancestors ha J bu? dist; 
St. Louis at the battle of Mansoura, (1250) oa by 
was wounded and taken prisoner. The monn l eki | 
devotion, gave him permission to bear the re touche ne 
his escutcheon and to use the motto ‘ Notre san Fett daty 
nière de France.’ Chateaubriand was born in i768. tab, | 
childhood in the gloomy ancestral château of Oe spent | 
younger son, he does not seem to have received mi tes | 
from either of his parents : and the same must be said re: i 
gifted sister Lucile, between whom and himself A Is high | 
sionate affection. He distinguished himself first at hs, : | 
Dol, and then at the College of Rennes, by his sles vd à il 
extraordinary memory, his rapid progress in mathematics ak 
decided taste for languages. It was originally intended to a | 
him into the navy. That intention was, however, abandoned, 4 ñ 
one time he imagined himself to have a vocation for the ecclesias- | 
tical state, and was sent to the College at Dinan to complete bis | 
studies in the humane letters ; but he soon recognised that he was | 
not fitted for a sacerdotal existence. At last, as he seemed unbk | 
to choose a career for himself, his father chose one for him, addres: | 
ing him in the following terms : ‘ Chevalier, you must give upy | 
nonsense. Your brother has procured for you a sub-lieutenaits f 
commission in the Navarre regiment. You will start for Rens, 1 
and from there you will go to Cambrai. Here are a hundred lous. | 


1h 


self on the paternal hand and covered it with kisses. ‘tol | 
And so Chateaubriand left the prison-house of his chil i 
and went to Paris and thence to Cambrai, where he e | 
regiment. He appears to have soon acquired such nT 
his profession as was necessary, and to have won the ihe val | 
his Colonel. In September 1786 his father died, ant ti | 
back to Combourg for a brief visit. During the ye i sya | 
ie was in Paris from time to time. He felt inclinet efn 
thise with the Revolutionary movement, he tells us, PP jal | 
head he saw paraded on a pike made him recoil from ti ie, | 
ine Navarre regiment, then stationed at Reims, F io oo” || 
he resigned his commission. His brother officers ee i“ 
amy of Condé. He decided to go to America Wi JA 
project of discovering the North-West Passage: 4110: » | 
He embarked at St. Malo on the Sth of APP 
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val at Baltimore appears to have been the 
He re-embarked at Philadelphia 
ollowing December. I give these dates, which 


his arri 


en months to five. The importance of this 
3, as Mr. Gribble shows, that it proves the impossi- 
ion shateaubriand having made in America all the travels 
There is unquestionably an element of fiction 
_ Equally unquestionable is it—the proof will be 
Mr. Gribble’s pages—that in writing it he freely bor- 
thout acknowledgment, from earlier travellers who had 
a regions which he had not. All which is cer- 
creditable to him. An Elizabethan poet writes : 


jonal eighte 


LI found in 
A owed, vaa 
| really visite 
| pinly far from 
We, through madness, 
Form strange conceits in our discoursing brains, 
And prate of things as we pretend they were. 


| \adness can hardly be pleaded as an excuse for Chateaubriand, 
winithstanding Pope’s dictum that great wits are near allied 
oi. Veracious he unquestionably was in provinces where the 
| standard current in his day, and in his class, required veracity 
| from a man of honour. Literature he appears to have considered 
uot to be one of those provinces ; and I may observe, by the way, 
| that he made a like exception in the case of love. Further, we 
i | must remember that there is a very considerable number of people 
| Lu be accounted congenitally incapable..of..enduring-the 
ml | Temmels of reality. To pull the long bow,-as-the=phrase is, 
a ieee oftheir nature. A master-bowman.was-the-late Mr. 
| ue of whom Freeman observed, witb.bardly..an, ex- 
OO comte historica] matter might safely 
ï appen 3 as indicating one of the ways in which it t did not 
a Ree. o Should add that this temperament is by no means 
e best — ith very high moral and religious ex ce. One 
| know, Uae say most saintly; men it has been my privilege 2% 
f much surprised e late Cardinal Manning. At one time I was 3 a 
à ct, i ed, like the rest of the world, by statements, as of > 
» on that + nye QI proceeded from his lips; such as his asser- 
ay pre ae Ons of the Vatican Council were pts 
LE a been vy ic unanimity,’ or this : ‘In 1800 years there has 
ie | i anting a man prepared in secret by God to rise UP 


the f 
ull elevation of the primacy of Peter; and the election of 


be Fy 
ol 
. 7 Ghost reveals him in due season to the Church when 


13 
Chateaubriand and his Court of Women, chap. iv. 
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14 


„the appointed hour is come.’ Declarations lik 
and they were not unfrequent with him—made one À 
And it was only when towards the close of hi TES a] À 

ihe privilege of knowing him somewhat intimately, that i ETEN 7 
the truth of the apology for them which his friends wer “ | 
habit of making—that they were not due to any wish nae 
but were an outburst of the poetical element in the Mislead, 
nature ™ He felt how delightful it would be if the Vatican Co 
nad Been ‘a vision of peace’ ; if supernatural influences fad 
always forthcoming to prepare and to designate the RONA y 
tiff; and he could not refrain from announcing t} m 


gasp. 


| Sor 165€ aspirati 
| as truths. Perhaps a similar explanation may apply to Chats 


| 
| briand’s fictions. They are beautiful: much more beautiful 
| than the plain unvarnished tale would have been. He was before 
| and beyond all things a poct : and ‘soaring in the high reason of 
| his. fancies’. he may have lost sight of humdrum facts. But heis 
‘ splendide mendax when he gives us Dichtung for Wahrheit, 
On Chateaubriand’s return from America, his relations 
appear to have thought it his duty to join Condé’s army. Bit 
À he had no money. So they sought him a wife with a dof, in 
| jorder to provide him therewith. ‘They married me,’ he says, 
\/ ‘in order to furnish me-with. the means of going to get killed 
1 for a cause to which I-was-indifferent.> The bride, Mademo- 


— 


selle Céleste Buisson de Lavigne, was a great friend of his adored 
* sister Lucile, and was quite ready to accept Luciles brother 
although she knew nothing about him. She was an excellent 
Woman, possessed of few personal charms, and, as Chateaubrisni 
found out later on, not gifted with a specially good PO 
‘d'une humeur difficile,’ says the editor of her Cahiers. h à 
espoused her without enthusiasm, being quite indifferent i a 
and feeling no vocation for the married state. A few ee or 
wards he left her to join Condé’s army, with which je a and 
a few months. Then he was invalided, and after a am 198. 
perilous Journey found his way to England. This wE citer 
He lived in great poverty for some time in Lente mag 
twenty-nine years afterwards, he was to return as i : down io 
cent Ambassador of the Most Christian King. He wet pin | 
. . B 

Fa “This is a quotation from the Tablet report of an Address made remendi | 
his clergy on his return from Rome after the election of Leo a a he pi, 
that at the Requiem for Cardinal Newman at the London Or custom M} 

ts course of his sermon—which, by the way, contrary to nair petweet fe 
read—of the ‘affectionate friendship of more than sixty ie eres oi 
Ms owing, as I did, what the relations of the two men tee y itions Le 
3p Foca of a lifelong friendship there had been lifelong °F ae of Ne 
f we these words astonished me beyond measure, as they did Bi he 1” 
ae One of them observed : ‘ Well, if Manning MORE 
ing. jst 
> i j = 

Os according to another explanation, of ‘theological = 

\ 
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ch, and there a scholarly clergyman ‘ loved 
galfol 5 invited him,’ and talked classics and travels with 


2 yer cop10 3 


hit 0 arlotte Ives, also loved him, and the good parson and his 
M oat willing to accept him as à son-in-law, when he remem- 
ie hat he had a wife already, and confessed it to Mrs. Ives, 
pere No doubt his obliviousness of the fact that he was 
i nied 58 curious. But, asa charitable critic has observed, “Il 
mae’ , 
l'était St peu. 
So he wen ‘ : 
golutions, which made him almost a personage among 


t back to London, and in 1797 published his Essai 


) 

a sur les Ré EB 

lons the émigrés there, and brought him a little badly wanted money. 
a The book has traces of what may be called Chateaubriand’s 
a ‘regal French’; ‘ œuvre de doute, de colère, et de révolte, plus 
ore 


sceptique encore qu'impie, is the account given of it by a great 
critic. No doubt it was a correct transcript of Chateaubriand’s 
mind at that period. Shortly, M. de Fontanes arrived in Lon- 
don with news of his mother’s death. Then came a letter from 
his sister Julie, telling him how much that excellent woman 
had been shocked by the sentiments expressed in the Essai, and 
exhorting him to come to a better mind. He did. “I wept and 


ays, 
ig | I believed,’ is his account of the matter. The result of this 
a change was seen in the Génie du Christianisme. The work had 
red indeed been begun earlier and laid aside. He now applied himself 
her, toit with new vigour. In May 1800 he returned to France, bring- 
lent ing the manuscript with him. He felt, to use his own words, 
end that the publication of the book would decide his fate. But he 
= did not know what changes the book required in order to succeed. 
He Much light was radiated on this subject by Joubert, to whom 
her, Fontanes had introduced him. And Joubert presented him to 


ter- Madame de Beaumont. : PEF 
j a Pauline-Marie-Mishelle-Frédérique-Ulrique de Beaumont, 

à E 0 belonged to one of the most illustrious families of Auvergne, 

f da, 5 born on the 15th of August 1768. She was the younger 

a üghter of the Comte de Montmorin, the well-known and un- à 


ie Minister of Louis XVI. Brought up, as all French | 
e p good family then were, in convents, she was told, when A 
cae ben that a husband was waiting for her Im the 
Seen of Count Christophe de Beaumont, whom she ha 
` The marriage turned out to be most unhappy, W 


eC 
decipher tteaubriand’s account in the Mémoires is, that he went 
Conclusive]. anuscripts in the Camden Collection.’ Mr: Gribble (pp: 
and in -Y that this was not so, but that he went to teach Fren 
{ tho De houses. It will be remembered that when Ch 
g Dench Ampo, the Mémoires dealing with this matt 

uk fro assador. It is intelligible, if somewhat 

a ™ reference to his career as usher and pri 
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E w rful if, 

ms le plus mauvais sujet de Paris. ™ pe bride, 
the young wife left her husband, and returned to her fe days 
threatened him with a lettre de cachet in case he Aton T, Who 
her. In the year 1800 she divorced him. This Moles, 
while effectually protecting her against him, did not, of Ing, 
annul her espousals in the eyes of the Catholic Church ae 


as the Baron de Frétilly alle 


1 
° 5 $ T 
however, was, in those days, of small importance to her he 
; : cies A 
allen into a kind of agnosticism. d e 
seems to have falle g T : 


Revolution were terrible for Pauline de Beaumont. First h 

father was slaughtered, with revolting cruelty, by the Parisi ex 
mob. Next her mother, her brother Callixte, and her a 
Madame de Luzerne, were arrested in the Château de Pan 
they had sought refuge there—and were carted to Paris 
where Madame de Montmorin and Callixte were guillotine 
and Madame de Luzerne died of fever. Pauline de Beaumont 
insisted on accompanying them, but was soon expelled from the 
cart, as she seemed to be on the point of death, and was left by 
the roadside, in the snow. A poor peasant, Dominique Paque- 
reau, took compassion on her, and sheltered her in his hut for 
several months. Two old servants of her father’s, husband and 
wife, called Saint-Germain, found her there, and devoted them- 
selves to her for the rest of her life. Then Joubert, who lived 
in the neighbourhood, and had heard of her misfortunes, sought 
her out, and in his wife’s name and his own—he had been mar- 
ried the year before—offered her an asylum. Later on, she 
availed herself of the invitation, and from 1794 to the end of the 
century, she was often an inmate of his house at Villeneuve, 
where ‘your green room’ was always ready for her. The subtle 
penetration of this refined and sensitive soul soon showed him 
that he had entertained an angel unawares. In truth, notwith: 
standing his uninviting exterior, and eccentric habits of life, he 
and she were of the same high intellectual and spiritual lineage. 
He has been well called ‘le plus fin, le plus délicat, le ee 
original des penseurs.” These adjectives might apply ani 

Pauline de Beaumont, who had, besides, the charm of & nes 
a woman, vexed with all i the slings and arroses-of oui E tie 
citune. Tt is not too much to say that from 1794 to 


17 Souvenirs p. 249 Lt 
8 D RES g Jigious 
br. : DE biographer writes : ‘Madame de Beaumont had been aD 
Ane + JP 26 one could be in the high society of the eighteent | ugh the 
nd education had then come to her through her reading, #7 


less misfortunes With whi 
e h wh 

tion. She doubted for i 
Justice and of 
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Mong ? $ SON 
tour 
5”, P: 210, > sur le pense 
ur ingénieux eb f 
0 


Yanitg ae Teminds 
b me of a 
profound et— Pc 
remark of Bourget Pour k 
ine 


ect, and 
99 Madame de B 
eaumont, who had s 
gone to Paris for th 
e 


f ber divorce took 
g O eia aeri í 
; where her friends ma in the Rue N 
evenings, In her modest and di gathered round h Neuve de 
Joubert took Chateaubriand A lighted salon er, a most 
« delight e, . ; 
a re aioe and more than , and presented him eae 
y vhich Joub ghted. ‘T ely 
Pauline de Beaumont fi Bee had bestowed upon a Enchanter ’ 
To see him, to liste gether succumbed to hi hateaubriand 
confessed it i "a oe him, was f to his encha i 
in her inimitabl or her to worshi antments. 
. z ble wa rship h 
pages of his René: SE y, after heari phim. She 
éprouver une € à e style de M. « \ ring him read 
espèce d’a a de Chat 5 some 
fibres. She herself mour ; il joue du eaubriand me fai 
a brand a s E dwelt much Re pe sur toutes ~ 
cette intelli e S us Quand une y 2 8 se own thought TE 
ities du ia ees: elle anes ree appelait ae a 
divine douce . A new thing had Eb VOUS disait a 
me e was to find li né, naturel, irrésisti ce: ‘la 
ined to her of lif nd life worth livi , irrésistible’; and 
7 Bay manhood 7 a ae me little that re 
en , wieldi f s then i z 
Drm een pn singular en A wee 
of who ead, his eyes f n in extreme ald rm, which 
aa a colour they wer a of mysterious e with his 
meni peeneid » and his irristible smil spi 
etre With tend y to him, and t —a smile, it 
a ouh not s Re me 
‘Tl aim neously as he f y beautiful, fascmnared a a eye 
de son a Pauline de B ascinated her. As M ee a 
impulsive pee k A certes E puts t 
: e rew h 7 ment; il l'ai 
Was to m;i emperam 3 erself, with Des 
mini ent, into his li ; all the ard 
on and cae w H o hbis literary work; her ue her 
ieee advance e resolved to publish elight 
Succe: ork. Mada e of the Génie—it ites Atala separately 
ge oe mo ae S it oe part of 
at h , 0, a of ‘anxiety ab heirs a 
ook? e love as M. Bardo about its — 
ies told ee te Ree en loved her so 
hi gal Bara , ‘is like no other 4 calmed her fears. 
oit po doux writes: ‘Mad er: it has a charm, a talis 
ame d e RICE 
o de Beaumont doit beaucoup à Jo b | | 


Qu'un. aucoup aussi 
USsSl : et cet empi 
pire qu’il exer: it sur les autres, une f 
22 
Jang 


80) 
exer THe Pouvai 
vait renv: 
ers ê 
er, un être tout de grace, de faiblesse, et d 
, et 
rt” La Comtes 


pot T esp 

Jn 17 
business © 
juxembours ; 


it le f 
ond 
de presque tous les amours.’ 
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Ar: 
which it owes to the fingers of the workman” Joubert L 
ert’s F: 


ment was soon amply vindicated, and Chateaub 5 Jude. 
denly found himself famous not only in France, he Nand sud. 
Europe, English, Italian, German, and Spanish tra ough 
Atala quickly appearing. And now the great thing tions of 
and publish the Génie. But for that, as Pauline is aa finish 
saw, quiet was necessary. Inspiration would not com Caumont 
teaubriand in a Parisian crowd. She herself ie Cha. 
refuge required. She took for seven months a hous Š i ae the 
hither she and Chateaubriand betook themselves, Pee 
Beaumont’s delight was unbounded. ‘I shall hear ee Ine de 
his voice every morning,’ she wrote to her friend Madame : 
Ventimille: ‘I shall see him at work.’ ‘Her one T 
her biographer writes, ‘was as boundless as her Te 
And Chateaubriand had never been. more gay, more boyish ‘The 
were like two truants running away.’ * ee! 
In that still retreat the Génie was finished, and much that is 
best in it is unquestionably due to Pauline de Beaumont's# 
Keen perception, delicate sympathy and subtle intellect, “I 
wish,’ she wrote to Joubert, ‘ he had critics bolder and more en- 
lightened than me; for I am under a spell, and am much less 
severe than he is: it is detestable.” Her biographer observes 
thatit wasnot detestable at all, since it was just that spell which he 
had cast upon his tender companion that made him write his 
most eloquent pages; that hers was that voice divine of which 
every poet has need. The time went on all too quickly for them 
both. Chateaubriand was in afever_ of iti ‘Heis 
ee like à nigger,’ she wrote to Joubert. She sat at his 
ae nie his extracts, arranging his notes, making her dif- 
R a It is notable as à sign of the times that H 
n an o have _been shocked by this irregular gee 
ally re O with his wife and child came to see them er 
me a a happiness of a woman 50 deeply 10 ec: 
with ai i “ae it and approved it, if not with a test, at mn Jane 
Te La Fa Chateaubriand’s sister Lucile, now P 
and boone Ae E Chateaubriand’s greatest friend, “an also. 
a en e greatest friend of Madame de Beaum 
e days.’ i 
SL Seven months at Savigny had expired, Ma e 
A returned to her apartment in the Rue ? more: 
ourg, where her friends gathered around her o2% go, 
The Génie d Re ga f April 180 . 
u Christianisme appeared on the 14th © p 


21 Bard 

22 M. Se La Comtesse de Beaumont, p. 317. í > pauli 

Beaumont ES Writes—and I agree with him—‘ J’attribue i 
leate et la mélancolique poésie, qui est le plus sb 


Génie de NA z 
Christianisme, Trois Amies de Chateaubriand, p 1 
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gi 
1? avo volumes. The moment was opportune. Bonaparte 
in five ded his Concordat with the Holy See. The Churches, 
cone Tand desecrated, were opened, and purged from their 
go and Mass was again said in them. Sensible people, 
pu France, were sick alike of atheism and of the fantastic 
i à ed by various sectaries who had tried to provide substi- 
iric a the Catholic rites. The first edition of the Génie was 
tutes 10r ” ss than.a.tweek. The second was dedicated to the 
-st Consul. Chateaubriand was absent a great deal from Paris 
ie days; in Avignon, where he had to take proceedings in 
i ect of a pirated edition of the Génie, in Brittany to see 
ne de Chateaubriand—he had not seen her for ten years— 
elsewhere.” Meanwhile Pauline de Beaumont was ill and 
unhappy. ‘La société m ennuie she wrote, ‘il n’y a plus 
qu'une société pour moi ; la pauvre Hirondelle * est dans une sorte 
d'engourdissement.” She was, in fact, slowly dying of pulmo- 
nary trouble. 
The success of the Génie was doubtless largely due to its in- 
tense vitality. It was the true transeript of the author's mind 
or, in Madame Récamier’s words, ‘a revelation of himself.” 
It certainly took the world by storm, and secured for Chateau- 
briand at once a foremost, I might say the foremost, place among 
contemporary men of letters in France “—a place which he 
never lost as long as he lived. Moreover, it accomplished his 
object, which was to show that_the Christian religi e 
source of many most precious elements of modern civilisation. 


exhauster 


TRE book is not, what it is often called, an apology for Chris- 
anity. It is rather, as the sub-title of the first edition indicates, ` 
™ exposition of certain beauties” of that faith, very generally PR 


an ‘Elsewhere.’ At Madame de Custine’s Chateau de Fervaques, pars ae 
herr Places. This very attractive woman had thrown herself at Chateaubriand’s ; 


bead, and he, like à lady in ono of Oscar Wilde's playa, could resist everything 


a 

zs a Swallow’ was a pet name given her by her friends. Tae. 
e lendemain elle [Madame Récamier] s’embarqua pour La Haye, 4 

Pendant... JOWS à faire une traversée de seize heures. Elle m'a ecu sss 

je lui ¢ ces jours, mêlés de tempêtes, elle lit de suite Ze génie du Chris onim a 

Yol. iy, ae selon sa bienveillante expression.’ Mémoires d’ Outre- fh 


mis t 


Coup 64 Giraud has well expressed this: ‘Si jamais écrivain a du premi 
dent qu’ ot ravi et conquis le public, c'est lui: eb ce 
itre? alt durer près d’un demi-siècle. Il n'est pas un 
a HO Cen "“briand, Avant-propos, p. 6. 
title whi me du Christianisme, ou Beautés í 
Beauté pny, Chateaubriand thought originally of giving to 
! es Iques et morales de la religion Chrétienne, et de sa supé 
edition Cultes de Ja terre.’ On the first page of every volume 
086 TE following epigraph taken from Montesqu 
le! La religion chrétienne, qui ne semb. 
autre vie, fait encore notre bonheur dans cell 
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Ani 
ignored or overlooked when Chateaubriand wrote 
vindication of the religious sentiment in man ag þei 1 


: being 11, >à 
sentiment of love or art, an ultimate irreducible poy 1e the 
nature. Jt is really a poem. | Joubert’s mellow A of 0 
pated its mission in words which are worth quoting titi 
see what a poet will arise to purify France from the mee 
Directorate, even as Epimenides, with his sacred rites a Of the 
purified Athens from the plague.” This is precisely ees s, 
Génie did. It addressed to a frivolous, sentimental, w a 
generation just the considerations most likely to wej gh with i 
“What an awakening!’ writes Madame Hamelin in one of ie 
letters; ‘ what a clatter of tongues, what. palpitations of a 
heart | ‘‘ What ! is that Christianity? ” we all exclaimed. “Wh, 
Christianity is perfectly delightful! ’’’ A revolution was sen 
in the dominant sentiment of French society, and, to use Talley. 


rand’s mot, impiety became the greatest ofindiscretions, But 
the success of the book in the salons was the least of its triumphs, 
It brought back into French life and literature what may be 
called a Christian note ; it repaired, and set flowing anew, foun- 
tains of emotion which had been supposed to_ be ruined for ever, 
Am I asked, Well, does anyone read it now? I suppose, nòt- 
withstanding the fine things in it, few do, except professed men 
of letters. The generation for which it was written has long 
passed away. We look at things with other eyes. The book did 
its work—a beneficent work—for the age to which it was ad- 
dressed. ‘To our age it has no message. For usit is a document 
of history. ce... o 
The Génie had its effect upon Bonaparte. It led him to offer 
to its author the post of Secretary of Legation at Rome. Cha- 
teaubriand, after some hesitation, accepted the appointment, and 
set out to take it up in May 1803. In September, Madame de 
Beaumont followed him thither. The doctors Had sent her ® 
Mont-Dore, where she became worse ; she could not rest there; A 
she determined to go to Rome that, at all events, she migbt af 
Chateaubriand once more. It was a terrible journey, int As 
days, for a woman in her delicate, her moribund state. Be 
citement kept her up ; but her great fear, as she expressed vu 
that the drop of oil which still remained in her lamp of Lem ge 
pe at too soon. At Florence, Chateaubriand met Rome he 
aoe strength enough left to smile, she writes. FT stand: 
ees er ina little house at the foot of the Pincia® he 
>E In an orange garden. For a day or two, she felt 9e e 
ope, and the Cardinals resident in Rome, 52 examp 


eee and the Roman nobility followed het end | 
ous instance of the tolerant spirit then Le ‘ll go | 


her relations With Chateaubriand were perfectly 
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told him that nothing but à miracle could save her. 
he doctors d came. Chateaubriand, weepi b 
the en Jai, ping, broke the 
_ She took his hand and said ‘ Vous êtes un enfant. 
ue vous ne vous y attendiez pas?” She told him to send 
e Abbé Bonnevie, ? the Chaplain of the French Embassy, to 
jor the ia made her confession, and who was greatly edified by 
atience and good dispositions.” When Chateaubriand re- 
her q she said ‘Eh! bien, êtes-vous content de moi?’ Later 
turne the day they brought her the last sacraments with the 
G ant and pomp—and crowd—which accompanied them at 
50 3 in those days. She saw, without the least tremor, ‘le 
ble appareil de la mort,’ and, then, when she found her- 
self alone with Chateaubriand, they had their last talk—of the 
past, with its tender memories, of their plans for the future, never 
to be realised. She begged him to promise her to take up his 
married life with Madame de Chateaubriand, and he gave his 
promise. They buried her in the Church of San Luigi dei 
Francesi, Chateaubriand being the chief mourner. In a most 
touching letter,°° giving an account of her last moments, he 
begged of M. de Luzerne—the husband of her dead sister—two 
favours : that he might be allowed to raise a monument to her, 
and that he might take into his own service the two Saint-Ger- 
mains who had served her so faithfully, and her father before her. 
Both requests were readily granted. The bas relief ** in San 
Lugi bears these among other words: ‘F. A. de Chateaubriand 
a élevé ce monument à sa mémoire.’ The graceful bit of 
statuary has already suffered from the hand of time. But an- 
other monument, which time cannot touch, has been dedicated 
to her by Chateaubriand in some exquisitely tender and pathetic 
Pages of the Mémoires d’ Outre-Tombe. 


tor 


W. S. LILLY. 


28 te 
du one tells us: ‘Une étroite intimité s’établit entre l'auteur du Génie 
a were et le très spirituel abbé, qui ne tarda pas à conquérir Vesti 
urg Ia icn de Madame de Chateaubriand. Jusqu'à leur mort il resta l’un de 
a M fidèles amis.’ Mémoires d'Outre-Tombe, vol. ii. p. 355 note. 
écrit Je eo observes : ‘ N'est-ce pas aux pieds d'une jeune paienne que fut 
Cette je entre du Christianisme, et n’est-ce pas aussi par la vertu de ce livre que 


p.11, 7 femme mourût chrétienne?” Hortense Allart de Méritens, Préface, 


do 
Ie Aubert wrote of it: ‘Rien au monde est plus propre à faire couler is i 
lisant ae Ce récit. Cependant, il est consolant; on adore le bon garçon CRE" S 
ane de oe Mant à elle, on sent pour peu qu'on Vait connue qu'elle gii donne ; 

Men mourir si paisiblement et pour être ainsi regrsttée. 
| Tentiong Tecting it Chateaubriand spent all the money he iad and nyie ; 
f us Fa one of his letters that it has cost him about nine thousand fr: 

À € had solq everything to pay a part of this sum. $ 


Ig 
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THE MAKING OF THE AUTHOR 
VERSION 


THERE is in human nature a pious tendency to regard wh 
qe . e a ; a Ae À ever 
is the object of a long-standing veneration as having come all 
once by a special providence into the world in a perfect state ik 
‘the image which fell down from Jupiter’ at Ephesus in iol: | 
of the Apostles, without any ascertainable origin or ancestry, The | 
Prayer Book was so regarded by many Churchmen a short while 
ago, until liturgiologists began to explore and describe its man: 
fold sources. The Authorised Version of the Bible is so regarded 
even to-day among Christians who have not made a study of 
Biblical translation. 
Yet the genesis of the present Authorised Version is easily 
learnt. It may be traced backwards to the labour of Tyndale 
in the earlier part of the sixteenth century, if not to the labour of 
Wickliffe in the latter part of the fourteenth century. Tyndde 
indeed it is, and not Wickliffe, who has been justly called “the A 
Father of the English Bible,’ partly because he was the first pasu | 
who made his translation of the Scriptures into English frcm the | 
original Hebrew and Greek languages, rather than as Wie | 
made his from the Latin Vulgate ; partly because, as ee 
translation was not printed, it never caught the popular ber F 
and its language had already become in a large measure 0 . t 
a century and a half after its appearance, when Tne 
Work upon the Bible. The translators of the present but hi 
ised Version made no use of Wickiliffe’s translo ia 4 
translation was known to Tyndale and has exercise uthorised q 
Tyndale a considerable indirect influence upon the f 
Version. restamethı . T 
Tyndale published a translation of the whole naa Book 
but in the Old Testament only of the Pentateuch panuse 
of Jonah. At his death, however, in 1536 he left re m Josh 
translation of all the books of the Old Testament ‘ed works | 
2 Chronicles—a translation which, like his pu? R 
practically incorporated in Matthew’s Bible. 
Next to Tyndale came Coverdale, whose 


version g y 
Bible was published in 1535 with a dedication t0 7 
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was therefore in a sense the first Authorised Version 
3 But it was not a direct translation from the original 
of tbe Be Coverdale himself described his Bible on the title- 
guages: frst edition as translated ‘ out of Doutche and Latyn 
of bis But it possesses a special interest, as the popular 
Bie Psalter in the Prayer Book is Coverdale’s trans- 


, h Daas » 
ption w e Psalter in the Prayer Book exhibits both the strength 
He weakness—the forcible style and the defective scholar- 
and t 


pip—0f Coverdale’s work. 
$ vane Bible which bears the name of Matthew was really the 
tion of John Rogers. It was printed at Antwerp in 1587. 


osi ; i ; 
ce peared in English soon afterwards, with the royal licence, 


7 nur be called the second Authorised Version. Matthewor 
lots Rogers affected no claim to originality. He followed Tyndale as 
The fas Tyndale’s translation went, and where it was impossible to 
hile follow Tyndale he followed Coverdale. His Bible was reprinted 
an in 1549, and he died in 1555. 
ded f Two years after the first appearance of Matthew’s Bible, i.e. 
‘of f in 1339, was published the English Bible which is commonly 
known as the Great Bible from its size, or ag Cranmer’s Bible 
sily from the prologue which Archbishop Cranmer contributed to its 
lale scond edition. Itis sometimes described, too, by the name of one 
rol or other of its firm of printers, Richard Grafton and Edward Whit- 
lalo church. It was the third Authorised Version. Cromwell, at whose 
the instance it was issued, ordered that a copy of it should be set up at 
son ‘me convenient place in every church throughout the kingdom. 
F It pe however, no more than a revision of Matthew's Bible. 
T fie he Geneva Bible, as it is called, was published in 1560 at 
is ec with a dedication to Queen Elizabeth. Its first English 
te n A i peared in 1575. More than ninety editions were printed 
D. Sand before the end of Elizabeth's reign. It was an 


| p translation, except so far as it depended upon the New p 
1 vas th ent published à little time before by Whittingham. It 

| : first translation in which the text was divided into verses. 
° Bishops’ Bible, so called because the scholars by whom it 


as : T 
| ot sae Were principally Bishops, was à revision of the 
| Under + 
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"here was yet another translation made fr 

at the instance of Cardinal Allen in connexj 
Roman Catholic College at Douay. It jg 

the Rheims Bible. The New Testament wag 


on with T : 1 à 
general] ma | 
Publishe Wn x # 


in 1582; the complete Bible at Douay in 1609-4 dat Re | pot 
Dr. Fulke, Master of Pembroke Hall in the Unie. Mile | 
bridge, published the New Testament of the Ri of Can. | dow! 
the New Testament of the Bishops’ Bible in parallel co] Ile, vi à o 
he added to them a severe commentary, written ina Poni pb! 
upon the text and the notes of the Rheims Bible. It Spi L 
‘bably through Fulke’s work that the translators of ie m i 
Authorised Version came to study the Rheims Bible A | ra 
cn be no doubt that they made some use of it in the New io | trans 
ment, as in their preface headed ‘The Translators ued 8 
Reader’ they make unmistakable reference to the principles F | ; i 
down in the preface of the Rheims New Testament. What a J 7 
the actual influence of the Rheims Bible upon the Anthotiel for th 
Version has been fully discussed by Dr. Carleton in his mon. MA h 4 
graph, The Part of Rheims in the Making of the English Bible, o W 
The Authorised Version of 1611 was the outcome of the Hamp | 
ton Court Conference in 1604. It was the answer of the Church | Si 
of England to the objections urged by the Puritan party against | Anth 
the existing translations of the Bible. The translators inthe | them 
interesting preface which they addressed to the reader—a com: transl 
position far better worth reading than the fulsome dedication to M} a 
King James the First—use the following explicit language: | T 
‘The very Historical trueth is that upon the importunate petition 0 | a 
the Puritanes at His Majesties comming to his Crowne the Conference a | s 
Hampton Court having been appointed for hearing their complaints; whe at 
by force of reason they were put from all other grounds, they had m } nse 
at the last to this shift, that they could not with good conscience der d It 
to the Communion Booke, since it maintained the Bible as it was | compo 
translated, which was as they said, a most corrupted prani E | SUitab 
although this was judged to be a very poore and emptie shift, be Fei i À rade 
upon did His Majestie beginne to bethinke himself of the ae Hust A Testa 
ane by a new translation, and presently after gave order 
which is now presented unto thee.’ ._ astarent ctl ie e Ay 
The Authorised Version was produced by sis ee ait À a 
Pantes of translators sitting at Westminster, af on ‘ges f ii 
Cambridge. It was begun in 1607, and finished in ME cb Lr 


R 0 
not issued upon the authority of any royal proclamation synon 


Parliament, or injunction of the Privy Council, prised 
Convocation ; nor was it officially stated to be a de 
According to its title-page it was ‘appointed to be reat ir 
and it became, as it has ever since remained, the sta | 
lation of the English-speaking Christian world. entera" 
The translators, as they themselves declared, m a bad" 


idea of ‘ a 2 a 
ea of making a new translation or even of m 
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D uA 


rdinary Bible read in the church, and commonly called the 


1. The A to be followed, and as little altered as the original will 


pishops’ Bi 
PE old ecclesiastical words to be kept, as the word Church not to be 


D : 
translated Congregation &c. 


| 6, No marginal notes at all to be affixed, but only for the explanation 
| the Hebrew or Greek words, which cannot without some circumlocution 
i A iefy and fitly be expressed in the text. 

4 fi Such quotations of places to be marginally set down, as shall serve 
{ hip the fit reference of one Scripture to another. 

$i 4 14. These translations to be used when they agree better with the text 
| than the Bishops’ Bible, viz. (1) Tyndale’s, (2) Matthew’s, (3) Coverdale’s, 
| (4) Whitchurch’s (i.e. Cranmer’s, or the Great Bible), (5) The Geneva. 


| Such were the instructions or rules; and a comparison of the 
| Authorised Version with its predecessors, especially with such of 
| them as are mentioned by the King, shows, I think, that the 
| translators were faithful to the royal command in their adherence, 
as far as possible, to the language of the Bishops’ Bible; but 
| that, where they saw good reason for departing from thé Bishops’ 
| Bible, they exercised a free discretion either in adopting phrases 
A Some other version or in coining phrases of their own; and 
it in this exercise of their discretion they displayed a keen 
“ie of literary grace and rhythm. 
thas seemed to me that the procedure of the translators in 


there | she 

sal | meee te Authorised Version of the Bible might be not un- 
kr W eu r D > 
“in J ten érings petted by comparing more or less fully the earlier 


Some few salient passages in the Old and the New 
th the renderings in the Authorised Version. The 
> 1 

| y Anderson, Anna? 

b pig ° 
Voie, a he subjoined table gives the dates of the several translations after 


OR 
| Yndale’s N ‘Cs 
: reales Su Testament, 1525.6, Bible in part, 1550. 

à ew’, = 


Testament wi 


f the English Bible, vol. ii. p. 377; Eadie, The English 


tament, 1582. Bible, 1609-10. 

oe (A.V.), 1611. 

os (R.V.) New Testament 1881, Old Testament 

RUA y quoted oe the earliest editions ; but it is the latest ni 
translators article, as they were preemia the | 


ew Tes 
Seq Versi 
Version. 


iz 4 2 
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Cie. if 
Revised Version is quoted only as showing what ; ‘mi s à 
modern scholars to be the accurate translation of th 18 held py | 
Genesis xlix. 4: ‘ Unstable as water, thou a ek vag 
(AV). MO ax: f 
‘Unstable as water, thou shalt not have the poe 
(R.V.). Me a 
Tt is curious that the phrase ‘unstable as water’ By 
Tyndale. It reappears in Matthew, and it is ree Ne 
Bishops’ Bible. The other translations are : “Thon a ne S 
swiftly as the water ’ (Coverdale and Cranm er); ‘Thon a forth E. 
as water’ (Geneva). In the latter half of the verse ‘thon Ke | upo 
not be excellent’ (Geneva) comes nearest to the A.V. a 4 A 
In the other translations, and notably in the Bishops’ Bible T | 
phrase is ‘thou shalt not be the chiefest..’ fas | up 
Deuteronomy xxxiv. 7 : * His eye was not dim, nor hig natural D dest 
force abated’ (A.V. and R.V.). | | 
All the translations give ‘his eyes were not dim,’ except the thal 
Bishops’ Bible, ‘ His eye was not dimmen.’ But Geneva andthe | ct 
Bishops’ Bible alone are identical with the A.V. and R.V. in the | shal 
words ‘nor his natural force abated.’ Cranmer gives ‘nor hys | ir 
naturall coloure abated.’ In Tyndale and Matthew the Hebrew f out 
words are rendered ‘nor his chekes abated’; in Coverdale, ‘and f 2Y 
his chekes were not fallen.’ ie 
2 Samuel i. 23 : ‘ Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant 8 ; 
in their lives, and in their death they were not divided’ (A.V. a 
R.V.). ne 
The translation is the same as in Cranmer and the Bishops q 
Bible, except that in the Bishops’ Bible the plural “deaths | Biol 
takes the place of the singular ‘ death’; and the Bishops Bibl oe 
is only a repetition of Geneva. ane! Bible À ri 
The other successive translations before the Bishops a Mat 
were : ‘Saul and Jonathas louely and pleasaunt in their Iyf | Core 
in their death were not parted asunder’ (Coverdale), ani gr À fan 
and Jonathas louely and pleasaunt in their lyves We? me P best 
deaths not denided’ (Matthew). 1d do hs 0 | 
2 Kings viii. 13 : ‘Is thy servant a dog that he shou @ y 
great thing?’ (A.V.). Ae oil 4 1 
But what is thy servant, which is but a dog; that | fm 


do this great thing?’ (R.V.). ig thy 

A.V. differs ia from 3 Bishops’ Bible, AT 
vant a dogge, that I should do this great thing? * the ob 
again the Bishops’ Bible reproduces Geneva. ~~ ve gerf 
hand, returns very closely to Matthew : ‘ What 18 5, C0 
which am but a dogge, that I should do this great tHE ud 
dale, like A.V., suggests not so much impotency r shot. 
the words ‘ How so, is thy servaunt a doge® at pa i 
such a greate thynge?’; so too Cranmer, perhaps, | 


servaunt a d 1 eat thy’ 
CC-0. reset he shulde, do AUS Fa = 126088 i 
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à quil 


Ar | 7.‘ Man is born unto trouble, as the sparks fly upward’ 

E R V.). 5 

a A av and Ee etically the ‘translation of the Bishops’ Bible and 
| This 18 Pin is borne unto labour, like as the sparks flee (or 


crane ` 'or Geneva, ` Man is borne unto travail, as the sparkes | 
fiye a, T'he other translations (Coverdale and Matthew) 


Bye OP ferent turn to the sentence: ‘It is man that is borne 
kig give ® sory, lyke as the byrde for to fle.’ 
the unto D) e to the critical passage, Job xix. 25, 26: ‘I know 


that my 
upon the ear 


vet in my 
ee cow that my redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand 


up at the last upon the earth : And after my skin hath been thus 
destroyed, yet from my flesh shall I see God.’ (R.V.) 

Here A.V. agrees almost verbally with Geneva, “I am sure 
that my Redeemer liveth and that he shall stand at the last on the 
arth, and though after my skin wormes destroy this bodie, yet 
shall I see God in my flesh.’ But the Bishops’ Bible is widely dif- 
| ferent: ‘Iam sure that my redeemer liveth, and that I shall rise 
| outof the earth in the latter day, And shall be covered againe with 
my skin and shall see God in my flesh.’ It is almost the same as 
| Coverdale, Matthew, and Cranmer, except that in them the word 
1 isnot ‘covered’ but ‘ clothed.’ 
| i a" xc. 9: ‘We spend our years as a tale thal is told * 

‘We bring our years to an end as a tale that is told’ (R.V.). 
no om “We spend our years ’ is common to the Bishops’ 
G “ae ue spende our years as [in speaking] a word,’ and to 
‘1 ne have spent our yeres as a thoght.’ The other ren- 
| Matthew © bring our years to an end’ occurs in Coverdale, 

i Coverdale av Cranmer. ‘ As a tale that is told is the phrase of 
» hanslators atihew, and Cranmer. It is evident then that He 
x ie a the Authorised Version chose what they felt to be 

Proverb e two ÉTUDE of translations lying before them. a 
Ways, and ree o Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her 
| , the interest of ee p ae dering is ‘Go tothe — FA 

net” in all th lis passage is that the rendering 15 © ie 

5 ‘Ae antecedent versions, except Geneva, where 5 
ʻo the pismire.’ The word ‘ant’ reverts to Wi 
: -O thou slow man, go to the amte ether pis 
t of the verse is translated in Geneva, ‘beh 
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The translation of this verse in the Bishops’ p; iy | E 
the silver lace be taken away, and or the Frat ible ae | 
he pot be broken at the well Wel ‘eg 
se and the wheele broker’ ly 


him ; and with his stripes we are healed ’ (A.V. and À." 
z The translation most nearly follows Geneva, ‘toad é 
difference lies in the second clause ‘he was broken idl) | 
bruised ?) for our iniquities.’ The Bishops’ Bible 18 wn fr i 
removed : ‘he was wounded for our offences, and saii phi 


wick ; Jaied UP ay 
sae ee ; for the paine of our punishment was pi shops ee 


cesterne.’ The meaning is equally obscure : Ubon a wf 
but the translators of the Authorised Veri transla | oon 
poetical or rhythmical force which it seems to ae given e 4 and 
Thus Coverdale and Matthew read : ‘ Oy ever t} ack else hee | | 
taken awaye, or the golden bande be broken ie im Sylver lace hy F a 
at the well, and the whele upon the cisterne? mo Bothe broke i v 
except that it gives, possibly by a mistake, ‘or the Cranmer | ail 
broken’ for ‘the golden bande.’ The word out den vlk f ot t 
‘pot,’ is taken from Geneva, where the verse ig trata © hp no 
the silver corde is not lengthened, nor the golden Ke While | ihe 
nor the pitcher broken at the well, nor the whele p he Pa, | mil 
cistern.’ roken at the D Gen 

Ecclesiastes xii. 13 : ‘ Let us hear the Conclusion of the why | dale 
matter : Fear God, and keep his commandments : for this tg he 
whole duty of man’ (A.V.). ee | and 

‘ This is the end of the matter ; all hath been heard : fear Gol, | ay 
Pe oe his commandments ; for this is the whole duty of man’ kope 

Tt is well known that the Hebrew here is obscure. Tt contains | i 
no word answering to ‘duty,’ nor does the word ‘duty’ occurinay | eal 
antecedent translation except Geneva : ‘ Let us heare the endo | cine 
all ; feare God and kepe his commandements : for this is the whole | Bish 
duetie of man.’ The translators of the Authorised Version hae | black 
slightly modified and amplified Geneva. The initial phase: J « 
‘ Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter is peculiar i | versi 
A.V.; but ‘Let us heare the conclusion of all things, in Coret | mon 
dale, Matthew, Cranmer, and the Bishops’ Bible approaches | y 
More nearly than ‘ Let us heare the end of all,’ in Geneva: te | andy 
again then the translators have seen fit to exercise their selectie D love, 
or discriminating faculty. | T 

Isaiah liii. 5 : ‘He was wounded for our transgressions, ae Core 
bruised for our iniquities ; the chastisement of our peace TSW | bee 


eae of the Hebrew tense has led to the use oat pe Ne 
i a that" 
Instead of ‘he was wounded,’ ete. It may g 
es use of the past tense. 


þe notice 
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J [1 
E: ‘Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
4 jsaiah pe that hath no money; come ye, buy and eat ; yea, 
er B e and milk without money and without price’ (A.V, 


w ] d Ee, clause, ‘ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
d | ne ig taken from Geneva. Everywhere else it is ‘Come to 
i | es all ye that be thirsty. Similarly the second clause, 
ne | ihe W puy and eat ’ is very close to the ‘ come, bie and eat’ 


‘Come JC closer than to the ‘ come, buy that ye may have to eat’ 


. Con ae 

i | of her translations. But they all give ‘he that hath no 
aig | of + whereas Geneva gives ‘he that hath no silver’ : and in 
The, | Mi clause, ‘Come, buy wine and milk without money and 


> ithout price ’ is nearer to ‘ without silver and without money ’ in 
| Geneva than to ‘ without any money or money worth ’ in Cover- 
| que, Matthew, Cranmer, and the Bishops’ Bible. This is a case 
vhere the translators have deliberately altered the Bishops’ Bible, 
and approximated to Geneva, though not without making some 
sight improvement even in Geneva. 


Gol, | Jeremiah xiii. 23 : ‘Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the 
man’ | |eopard his spots? ” (A.V. and R.V.). 

_ | itis strange that Wickliffe is the only translator who gives 
tains | ‘the Ethiopian,’ or, to be quite accurate, ‘an Ethiope’ in his 
Da | earlier, and ‘a man of Ethiope’ in his later version. In all the 
md | other versions except Geneva the phrase is ‘the’ (or in the 
ie | Bishops’ Bible ‘a’) ‘ Woman of Inde.’ In Geneva it is ‘the 
lire | backe More. 

e | 3 ‘The leopard ’ is peculiar to A.V. and Geneva. In all other 
ee | Sons, including the Bishops’ Bible, it is ‘the catte of the 
pes | mountaine.’ 

onl aie vi. 8: ‘He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; 
cite f What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to 


Nemerey, and t 

| € antecede 
| (Coverdar 

À enevq 
that th 
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St. Luke xi. 2-4 : ‘ Our Father which art tai An + : 
be thy name. Thy, kingdom come. Thy will pee Et, in 
heaven, so in earth. Give us day by day our dail x a, ae 
forgive us our sins ; for we also forgive every one a re Lb t; 
tous. And lead us not into temptation ; but tee at is inde D : 
(A.V.). TUS from ex M d 

‘Father, Hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom ] 
us day by day our daily bread. And forgive usa ou in T 
ourselves also forgive every one that is indebted to us PS for D 1 
us not into temptation’ (R.V.). Bs And bring | 

Tt may be added that the ee of the Prayer omitted ony, À : 
ground of textual criticism in the Revised Version are trang | 
in the margin ‘ which art in heaven.’ ‘Thy will be doit a | 1 
heaven, so on earth.” ‘ But deliver us from the evil one’ nie | 4 
evil.’ D. 

The Lord’s Prayer begins with the words not ‘Our Father! | i 
but ‘ O our Father ’ in all the antecedent versions except Rheims, f ea 
which gives simply ‘Father,’ and Geneva, which agrees vith | da 
A.V. in giving ‘Our father.’ | on 

‘Hallowed be thy name’ is the rendering in all the versions, d qu 
except Rheims, where it is ‘sanctified be thy name.’ The | th 
preference for a Latin to an Anglo-Saxon word is everywhee | re 
characteristic of Rheims. ns: 

“Thy kingdom come’ is universal. But the clause ‘thy wil f € 
be done, as in heaven, so in earth’ is not found anywhere belme f À 
A.V. In the Bishops’ Bible, it is ‘ Thy will be done even ineath M B 
also as it is in heaven’ ; in Tyndale, ‘Thy will be fulfilled eveni Me ! 
earth as it is in heaven,’ and Tyndale is followed by Matthew, by - 7% 
Coverdale, except that Coverdale substitutes ‘upon earth i A 
‘even in earth,’ and by Cranmer, except that Cranmer Be | Re 
even in earth also as it is in heaven,’ and by Geneva, with | | 
Initial alteration ‘ Let thy wil be done.’ eee alt O 

The clause ‘ Give us day by day our daily bread 1s™ Be k 
of the words similar to the ‘ Geue us this daye our ye a D io 
of Coverdale. Elsewhere it reads ‘ our dayly breed = ti À to 
aa (Tyndale and Matthew), or ‘ our daily bread gl D 

y it (Cranmer, Geneva, and the Bishops’ Bible). arent ela 

Gen oe 18 No variety in the words ‘and fore ; ‘ee to 
(es ie alone agrees with A.V. in the ans ae ga 
oe we ’) ‘forgive everyone ’ (or a, à | 
oS T i Coverdale also preserves the à : are dettes à ge 
cape ed for we also forgeue all them tha oad 


there 

ai ae the other translations from Tyndale downer al 
erent idea introduced by the words, whic a, respi 
Same in all, ‘for even we forgive every man ne 
1.e. trespasses against us. : 
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(a 
; words ‘And lead us not into temptation’ are the 


A 7 the 7 ; 
si the versions from Tyndale downwards ; so too are the 
game 1 i deliver us from evil’ except in the Bishops’ Bible, 


thee R j. 7 . 
rds ver us from the evil.” Rheims, however, omits ‘but 


, 
us from evil. 


at rderlying tt 
spr yfatihew vi. 34: ‘Take therefore no thought for the 


ning i: for the morrow shall take thought for the things of 
morrow = © 

ithe | itelt’ (AV). 3 TP "en 

ated | ‘Be not therefore anxious or the morrow: for the morrow 

sin | will be anxious for itself’ (R.V.). 

iy | It is remarkable that the phrase ‘take no thought for the 


morrow,’ although its meaning in the seventeenth century would 
be more emphatic than it is now, is not found in any one of the 
earlier versions. They all read ‘ Care not for the morrow,’ as Tyn- 
dale, Coverdale, Cranmer, Geneva, and the Bishops’ Bible. It is 
only Rheims which gives the more suitable, although still inade- 
quate rendering ‘Be not careful forthe morrow.’ The translators of 
the Authorised Version would seem to have regarded all the previous 
renderings as defective. In the second part of the sentence the 
translation of Tyndale, ‘ But let the morrow care for itselfe,’ is 
exactly followed only in Matthew. The other translations are 
‘the morrow shall care for it selfe’ (Coverdale, Geneva, and the 
Bishops’ Bible) ; ‘Let the morow care for it selfe’ (Matthew), 
To morowe day shall care for it selfe’ (Cranmer), and ‘ the mor- 
tow day shall be careful for it self’ (Rheims). 


i i An important passage is : St. Matthew xix. 6: ‘ What there- 
T j o hath joined together, let not man put asunder ’ (A.V. and 
the d W 


on earlier translations invert the clauses, except Rheims, 
e ch gives ‘That therefore which God hath joyned together, 
ae man separate’; but they all read “Let not man there- en 
ane asunder that which God hath coupled together. 4 Joined 
atio r is the phrase of Rheims alone; but Wicklifie’s trans- 
n is ‘that thing that God hath joyned.’ The tr 
took ‘ put asunder’ from the Bishops’ Bible, 
om Rheims, and by inverting the order 


ki tha 4 
ite Sons of the light’ (R.V). 


eno h Superior rhythm of A.V. as comp 
ab Phrase ‘ the children of this worl 
_ en line through the several transla 
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dale. It is curious that Wickliffe used the ne 
this world,’ which reappears WERV A waaa ; 
phrase ‘in their generation ’ to Rheims and pou 
Bishops’ Bible it is ‘in their nation’ as also in qu 
where ‘in their kynde’ (Tyndale, Coverdale, one 
St. John xiv. 2: ‘In my Father’s house are H atthe), 
(A.V. and R.V.). 
This is Tyndale’s translation, repeated by Mat 
and Rheims. In Coverdale it is ‘ dwellynges’ E 
the Bishops’ Bible, ‘ dwelling-places.’ Tt seeing fia eneng 
lators of the Authorised Version preferred the is = 
‘mansions’ to ‘ dwellynges’ or ‘ dwelling-places,’ elier term 


neva, 


Acts xvii. 5 : ‘ Certain lewd fellows of the baser sort? (A.V | 
‘Certain vile fellows of the rabble’ {R.V.). ew ; 
me translation in À w is original. It is Rheims which comes 
nearest to R.V. in the words ‘of the rascal sort certaine naughie À 1 
men. The translation in Geneva is ‘ Certeine en ge 
and wicked felowes.’ The word ‘ vagabondes’ occurs in all ihe t 
other translations from Tyndale downwards, the phrases being ( 
everywhere “evyll men which were vagabondes,’ except in ihe d 
Bishops’ Bible, where it is ‘ Certain vagabondes and evil men,’ 
Romans vi. 23 : ‘ The wages of sin is death’ (A.V. and R.V.. \ 
This is Wickliffe’s translation, repeated in Geneva. In Tyn- i 
dale, Matthew, Cranmer, and the Bishops’ Bible it is ‘ the reward G 
of sin is death,’ but in Coverdale, ‘ death is the reward of sin.’ In 
Rheims there is the curious phrase, ‘ The stipends of sinne, i 
death.’ 
_1 Corinthians ix. 22 : ‘ I am made all things to all men, that € 
might by all means save some ’ (A.V.). 
I am become all things to all men, that I may by all means t 
save some’ (R.V.). : à 
Tn the earlier part of the sentence, ‘I am made all things t0 a À 
men, A.V. agrees with the Bishops’ Bible and Geneva. Wid E 
mis 5 translation is ‘to alle men T am made alle thinges ; but” tl 
Rheims the translation is ‘ To al men I became al things There e 
1s in Tyndale a curious variant, ‘In all things I fassioned my selle c 
to all men ’—9, variant Bone exactly by Matthew and ori 
and less exactly by Coverdale, ‘I am become of all fasshions x 
e ; i save ir 
5 
ee aerial is. phrase, ‘that I one b a ent li 
The other tran a E rs Bs À 


Slations are ‘ to save at the lest waye 9% ru 
ae ae and Matthew) ; ‘ To save some at the est” (0? 

; aes That I might save al’ (Rheims). ngus“ 
E ornthians xiii. 1. < Though I speak with ie pundi 
igs and of angels, and have not charity, I am become 00 

ass, or a tinkling cymbal’ (A.V.) i 
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pu 
1p 1 speak with the tongues of men and of angels, but have not 
8 of Pcs become sounding brass, or a clanging cymbal’ (R.V.). 
te HA rhythmical superiority of A.V. to R.V. will scarcely be 


ented ; Put it is curious that the only authority who translates 
disp ‘charity,’ rather than ‘love,’ in this famous chapter of 


ied writings is Wickliffe, except indeed Rheims, which, as 
ns) St. La refers the Latin to the Anglo-Saxon word. Everywhere 


usual ; p 


ig the translation is ‘love.’ It is curious too that the phrase 
ket 


brass or à tinkling cymbal’ is universal in the trans- 


; ‘ ding 
ind oa cil it is altered, not perhaps for the better, in R.V. 
x À 1 Corinthians xiii. 12 : Now we sce through a glass, darkly ’ 
rm 


AV): : ; : 
‘Now we see in a mirror, darkly’ (R.V.) with the marginal 


note, Gr. in a riddle.’’’ 

There is no antecedent authority for the exact phrase of A.V. 
It isan alteration of the Bishops’ Bible, ‘ Nowe we see in a glasse, 
even in a dark speaking ” ; but the Bishops’ Bible agrees with all 


r the other translations from Tyndale downwards, except that 
n Coverdale gives ‘ thorow a glasse,’ and Rheims ‘by a glasse in a 
ie darke sort.’ 

It can scarcely be held that the translators of the Authorised 
. Version made an improvement when they turned ‘ in a dark speak- 
i ing’ into the adjective ‘darkly,’ as the equivalent of the Greek 
rd ty alviypare. 
fn 2 Corinthians xii. 7 : ‘There was given to me a thorn in the 
e, flesh, the messenger of Satan to buffet me’ (A.V.). 

“There was given to me a thorn (marg., ‘ stake’) in the flesh, 
I à messenger of Satan to buffet me’ (R.V.). 

Whether ‘thorn’ or ‘stake’ is the more accurate equivalent 
8 to the Greek okdAoy , neither the one word nor the other appears 

n any translation before A.V. The rendering wherever it is 

I Mteral is ‘a pricke in the fleshe’ (Geneva), or ‘a pricke of my 
i Aan (Rheims), or ‘a pricke to the flesh’ (the Bishops’ Bible). 
n “ut Tyndale adopted the metaphorical rendering | unquyetnes of 
: Je flesshe,” and it was followed exactly by Matthew and ue 
| n 


en by Cranmer, ‘unquyetness thorowe the flesshe.” It 
verdale the rendering is still less literal, “There is a warnying 
Seen unto my flesh.’ F 
Tt should be added that the phrase ‘to buffet me A a 
life e translations. Tt goes back to Tyndale, and even to Wick- 


A Philippians i. 21 : ‘To me to live is Christ, and to die is 

1e ‘The R.V). 3 | DE. 

| line ny 1S almost exactly the translation of Rheims, 
; rist, and to die is gaine. Nowhere els 

Bible Paco. It is everywhere ‘ advantage- 

“ds, “ Christ [is] to me life, and d 


Clon EF 
p3 
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URy 
nor is there any variety of translation, except in G dr 4 ; ‘i 
is to me both in life, and in death advantage.’ Neva, Chi 


1 Thessalonians v. 21 : ` Prove all things: holt 


is good’ (A.V. and R.V.). l fast that whi D i 
Once more A.V. approaches most nearly to Phe; | 
all things, and hold that which is good,’ but it desea “re i 
sion ‘ hold fast’ from the Bishops’ Bible, ‘ex ae the o D, th 
hold fast that which is good.’ Elsewhere the renee al hi g5; Ji 
‘examine all thinges, and kepe that which a > 100 is alas y 
Coverdale, ‘ prove all thinges, and kepe that which a Eo th 
Hebrews xi. 1: ‘ Faith is the substance of thine ae £0! 
the evidence of things not seen’ (A.V.). 88 hoped for, 7 
‘Faith is the assurance of things hoped for iha …. 
things not seen ’ (R.V.). j ped for, the proving of fh 
| Here again A.V. is evidently superior in rhythm to ae a 
Wickliffe’s translation ‘ faith is the substance of thinges that ben i 
to be hoped ’ is practically repeated in Rheims, “faith is thee i 
stance of things to be hoped for’ ; but in no other transient i th 
the word ‘substance’ used. The Bishops’ Bible gives ‘faith is of 
the ground of things hoped for’; Geneva ‘ faith is the crounde of an 
things which are hoped for.’ Tyndale is followed by Cover- alt 
dale, Matthew, and Cranmer, in the translation ‘ Faith js a sure be 
confidence of thynges which are hoped for.’ 
th the latter part of the verse the words ‘the evidence of th 
things not seen ’ are taken from the Bishops’ Bible, with whieh Ve 
Geneva nearly agrees, ‘the evidence of things which are not inc 
sene.’ The other translations are ‘a certayntie of thynges which no 
are not sene’ (Tyndale followed by Coverdale, Matthew, a mi 
Cranmer), or ‘ the argument of things not appearing’ (Rheims) 4 
_ James iii. 5: ‘Behold, how great a matter a little fie th 
kindleth !’ (A.V). ; ae 
R r how much wood is kindled by how small a fire! i 
; Ee i y 
a: mee ore its translation from the Bishops’ Bible E i 
it is ‘th; used only in A.V. and the Bishops’ Bible. Boo Rr 
Geneon) mg (Tyndale, Coverdale, Matthew, Gas ie $ n 
vA m in Rheims, ‘ behold howe much fire oe in RE | d 
dre indleth. _ The translation ‘wood’ reapp ae eite f a 
much fire’ is peculiar to Rheims. ‘A little He © O 


Tendering of all the versions earlier than A.V., 88 it is 2 * {od 
God 
ad no need of the sun, neither of the moon, to shin 


e Alms: 
path 20 


‘Isawn 


the Lamb o temple therein : for the Lord God th 


ip i 
i need 
» àre the temple thereof. And the city E. 
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f the moon, to shine upon it : for the glory of God 


$ hero ‘ 
neither the lamp thereof is the Lamb’ (R.V.). 


pur on it, and 
iid jg op y translation of R.V., ‘the lamp thereof is the 
phe U parallel except in Rheims, ‘the Lambe is the lamp 


: Ands Ro P 3 : 2 
jamb, A d even there Rheims is more rhythmical than R.V. 


es. there”? 45 see that A.V. reverts almost verbally to Tyndale, 
gs: ji 38 es no temple therein. For the Lord God Almighty and 
ry here he are the temple of it, and the cite hath no nede of the 
co, | the Ja ‘ther of the mone to lyghten it, for the bryghtness of God 


el : 
ae zit it, and the lambe is the lyght of it.” The Bishops’ 
a js practically the same as Tyndale, the only difference being 
i bstitution of ‘the glorie of God did lighten it’ for ‘the 


3 of ie cies of God dyd light it.’ ‘ The brightness of God’ is also 
the translation in Coverdale, Matthew, and Cranmer, but ‘the 


orie of God’ in the Bishops’ Bible. Rheims characteristically 


l - . . . . e 
ub. Fs ‘the glory of God hath illuminated it.’ But it is because 
vis a the Authorised Version, like the Pilgrim’s Progress, owes so much 


of its popularity to the use of simple homely Anglo-Saxon words 


| and phrases, that the influence of Rheims upon its translators, 
e | although happily it was limited, has not, so far as it went, been 
we | beneficial. 

J Tt is hoped that the instances thus cited will be enough to prove 
of | the literary care and skill of the scholars by whom the Authorised 
ih | Version of the Bible was composed. The Authorised Version is 
not | indeed a revision of successive revisions. As has been shown, it is 
ich | not the only version which may be said to have been authorised ; 


nl | tather is it the fifth or sixth authorised version ; nor indeed is its 
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HUMOURS OF ENGLISH ELECT py. 


i 
Ir is counted by foreigners as a virtue to the credit of th J 
of Great Britain that, although they take their politi NG People at 
party differences are not-allowed to interfere, viin aa et en 
ships. Over and over again visitors of other nationalities i a 
expressed to me in the past their surprise at meeting lain 
statesmen of opposing parties at the same London dinner-parties: p 
at the obvious friendship existing between men, in the lobbies n 
and smoking-rooms of the House of Commons, who haye but re- 2 
cently taken violently different sides in debates within the Chan. 
ber ; at the curious and remarkable evidences of the esprit de corps à 
which obtains among the rank and file of our representatives even an 
though their political objectives may-demand--the-maxiraum, of ele 
À reciprocal hostility during the actual hours of business. Suchan fig 
| “Pergu of our political temperament has certainly been both ca 
merited and just during the past generation—a period which 
has seen the acerbities of party hostility sensibly diminished and th 
the ngid formalities of party address almost universally foregone. ou 
It is now quite usual for palitesses, of quite other than a perfu- ab 
tory character, to be exchanged between the two front benches be 
both in the Commons and the Lords; the Leader of the Opps pe 
arenas mot rack rie oe UE 
Ministr ae formidable antagonist ;. ae ‘allanol = 
daom ai urn the compliment, and express of the i 


situation ’ jus hourly 


anxious to gs 


t completed by the champion of those who are 


= Qpponent if he could p Those G 
5 zt 
Tenuous days yw en parties were only two in num jiti 


feeling ran at fever heat through 
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ere 
. J9 A language of the hustings and the lampoons of the tavern 
when oly flavoured as the ale whig ac them : 
were, te ne thought of referring to the serious tactics of party 
yhen 20 e as ‘ playing the game.’ $ 
warfare e note, in passing, how keenly Dr. Creighton, the late 
es London, used to resent the use of this last phrase when 
the real businesses of life, and especially to politics; 
he admitted that in England adherence to the ‘ rules 
+ the game” was Of the essence of our island character, and so 
oa the words à certain symbolic value when applied elsewhere, 
he shuddered at the possible growth of a triviality of thought 
on confusing the greater with the lesser issues of life, might 
endeavour to attach to all the graver adventures of national exist- 
ence the importance, not so much of the rules, as of the spirit 
‘came.’ 
i ae to me that this attitude of outward carelessness for 
party ties and formalities is disappearing surely, if not swiftly, 
as must be the case when men are no longer occupied in debating 
the details of minor measures, but are engaged in mortal combat 
for first principles, dear to one side or the other. We have seen 
something of this change in our social life of the past year or two : 
we have heard of interrupted friendships, and of society ostracism ; 
and I think that the bitterness of certain contests during the recent 
elections goes to prove that the electorate is once more ready to 
fight out its differences according to the sterner canons of the 
camp, rather than by the amateur regulations of the football field. 
But I admit that we have not yet gone so far in this direction 
that our party fights are already shorn of their gaiety (although 
T wall posters during the elections of December last were deplor- 
k J free from humour), or that our rival demonstrations have 
ae ae and colourless affairs. No ; 50 long as canvassing is 
A + to continue, and ‘ the voice ’ is still audible at our meet- ij 
vilde ong we may be certain of pleasant oases in the-droughty— 4 
—~<ttess of an election campaign. 1 EE 
ing he myself one of those who cannot count effective oa of & 
Woon my sae natural gifts, this duty is one that a fa. ie 
À rie, 5 paaa but I envy the good canvasser his or 7 y À 
ment ag y ich seem only to Increase In ne. e D 
5 a nee proceeds. It is due to such invaluab ae 
heir labours should not go altogether unrecognise 


5 eli i : y $ $ 7 

4 ey 5 ghter incidents of their unobtrusive vocation vars ae 
«tera: ; 
à 


5 eee 


ighop of 
: lied to 


a although 


En 


ut of sight ; wherefore I would respectfully sugges 
l a poe of those weighty tomes known as 2 K 

ltthoon.. ES to Canvassers, that they should includi 
Nees whine Volumes a chapter dealing with the qua 
LE. ave befallen their myrmidons in 
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such an addition would add not only to the sale 


but also to the information of us all. Who f their liter, 4 
the Unionist party is not relieved to know ined Istance k i 
comprised in the Ayr Burghs is irreclaimab] i one of thea fl 
able spot appears to be as conservative in È Tie ? ip iin ot 
of Scotland seems conservative in its Radical ae a 4 
stated on the authority of an experienced Lib Be This f ol 
toiled for days at the dreary work of conversi N a 
town, but without result. He will, I trust, alge n the afo y 
this disappointing dialogue : me to léprodun, i 
Canvasser.—Surely you will give rour à | 
to a poor man re at the corner i the dines A time, sir? (he saig L 
A Kote NE na; I’m voting Tory, as my faither and seen gU 
Bice But l d ‘ mee: 5 ‘i 
= surely you "tw ; 

peers to dictate to forty le a anir Sasha faxed, and six hunin 
| Poter.—I dume ken and I dinna care about thon; my faither à 
at Taina a a 
es ; ust say that is a i : 
Te. and Re had thieves, what woul A i l 
Pee iaither had been a thi tE gandhite d 
. . . (brightening) likely T’d have been a Liberal! i 
0 
r] m . 5 s 
ao Sours nover mor ngs | à 
Beia ae = stor Y» which was going the round of the th 
ei a 6 y proves. A certain school inspector i 
Bee ry colo. c ass-room a good many of the children were pl 
the ae Po eae NES and he thought he would question them on ki 

ae arate y B you a Liberal? said he to one boy. Be- 
an RTS ae iberal, came the prompt reply. sis ii 
‘one Gao o another. ‘My mither sweeps out the ‘om of 
ee Pn a the answer unabashed. S ane co 
Eor of seve 2 A to express a political faith is very a aa wl 
na N P streets in England which divide consti 7 th 
other side, it im o ae eee be a i ae a 4 
does not use the. r = à berak nes ds, 6 "a misip- 
prehension ; a RS colour nd A a own Ts E 
it i Se one however, mey Tin a | 4 
He rang the TE ye sent to canvass one of these We wo À à 
diminutive child a a oe small house AN te cand whit > 
“lona R a o said that her father was oe ause she he 
Dee ae wae 
now.’ he aes ie uer ca oo Gg» by Jent thin oe | k 
representative g ren apart, it would be an e upo _k 
tinctive ymposium could be convened to at Y 


colours for the various political parties 


alt i 
hough I am convinced that no decision woul be arr 
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without a great deal of heart-burning—so conserva- 
ed country at large in certain respects. As it is, those who 
ine e A of speaking during election time are under the 

jarge Sear of sailing under false colours. One passes from 
pps ere ‘true blue’ is synonymous with a Unionist, 
p patie that rosette filched from us the following evening 
only ©, ene white emblem substituted for it ; on the next night | 
mia vod out in scarlet, or it may be in purple and orange 
Le for the King, Orange for the Faith’), or other delights. 
( Fe Rot “however, to be difficult to ascertain which are the 
Jt oe > ite most convenient political colours, and to advise 
Cale and Tories to wear them ; leaving the later organisations, 
such 38 the Nationalist and Labour parties, to make a distinctive 
choice of uniform for those who serve in their ranks. 

But I must return to the canvasser for a moment, if only to 
recount the gad interview between a certain noble lady in the 
South of England and one of her tenants’ wives. Her ladyship 
vas most anxious that Gaffer Hodge should vote for her son, but 
learned from his wife that he had already promised his vote to the 


enf opposition candidate—for a consideration. On hearing this the 
itir lady of the manor, scenting bribery within her gates, demanded 
i to know what form this corruption had taken, but the faithful 
i wife kept her secret well. Then, changing her tactics, some 
T golden coins appeared in the canvasser’s palm: ‘I will give you 
ae these,’ said she, ‘if you will tell me what induced your husband 
vere to vote against my son.’ The good dame took the money and re- 
a plied, ‘I promised him a warm winter coat; and your ladyship’s 
Be- kind present will more than pay for it.’ f 
shy I often wonder whether the intervention of canvassers really 
mi makes much difference to the vote which a man intends to give; 
of course the minds of the undecided and perplexed are sometimes 
ngi en by a well-timed visit from an expert, but I doubt 
cies the g fixed intentions are often changed thereby. Certainly 
the tesolve of one Irish elector last winter remained adamant 


under the strain of severe trial. He had determined to vote for an 
Tenite against the Nationalist candidate, and every sort of 


: Messur : ; as 
isk, i wea Was put upon him to make him reconsider his decision. t | 
nes. ast his wife, almost in tears, assured him on the morning of — 


ee that, if he carried out his intention, she had high es | 
mh ee etity for warning him that he would be turned imo a 
| hip € elector, not believing for a moment that the ee i 
| tejoineg « O CRAs, nor that he had said anything so ridiculou 

| Per, ho p. may tell his Riverence that, whatever his spirit 
Louse + e has no zoological influence over me |; then he le 
* Wife. tecord his vote. But he turned back, and called 
P “Biddy, ye'd better kill the cat . . - just.im ease” 
XIX NO. 410 no 


= Vou, L 
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Tt will be noticed that, in nearly every case w 


nd electors are engaged in controversy, the latte here Can j 
se t was, therefore, with a feelj oe Seneral] 
off best. It was, t relore, celing of some N i 
that I heard one candidate tell the story of à visit whiny | 5 
in order to solicit a vote. He had been warned on cu ep à a 
sce that elector’s wife, who was a regular Fury at elect Xo M p 
but to insist on an interview with the man himel 1 ite, | bi 
cautioned, he proceeded to the house and knocked. 0, duly to 
answered ; then he rang the bell, then shouted. At last Nobody be 
on the first floor was flung open in a passion, and he ae doy | 
half-dressed form of a dishevelled and grey-bearded female a pa 
screamed at him, ‘ Who the devil are you?’ Calmly he es cal 
‘Madam, I am the barber ; don’t you want me?’ d ae ied, m 
At the outset of this paper I wrote that I believed the La ie au 
tion was, at any rate in certain parts of England, rather = T 
bitterly contested than of yore. A good many meetings were r 
broken up by rowdies, some were carried on under something like m 
a state of siege from without, and others were enlivened by fighis D bu 
of sparrows, or a plague of rats, each bedizened with party colour, f pro 
let loose within the schoolroom. Most candidates remain com- of 
paratively unmoved by such demonstrations as these, which ani 
seldom have any significance of personal hostility, and find their wa 
compensations elsewhere. One man told me that he was greatly of : 
heartened by a surprise ovation which he received on entering the im 
principal street of the chief town in his constituency on the evetf 'N 
the poll. He was late for a midday meeting, and was driving gri 
very fast in his motor car down the street. Suddenly he espied a con 
funeral coming towards him, and therefore put on all his brakes, nar 
bringing the car to a sudden standstill. The cortège advancel, clo 
the hearse passed him, and the mourners on foot approached. i. 
My friend was bare-headed, and easily recognisable ; what VE s ' e 
surprise when one and all of them began to wave and shout on 4 
old Z. ; good luck to-morrow,’ and proceeded on their way: ie i 
1s election fever at its height ; it detaches men from every a ‘ a 
preoccupation, as a certain postscript to a letter, writen i à firs 
candidate by a broken-hearted widower, whose wife a con 
buried on Polling day, shows; it ran : ‘If you get in tomor ne tior 
shall be the happiest man in the three Kingdoms.’ E pass: | hea 
of thought will perhaps be obvious if I mention here, en at fan 
Esher aan  N 
to Parlia convinced that Mr. St. 1 aur ie was in D = 
armament, giving as his reason for the faith t poe f ii 
the fact that he was an undertaker, and had buried fiee 3 Wh 
Conservatives th i aE N Year. a y © à 
Re an Liberals since the New à the poll, 8 ee ice 
ose fine eae Where the dead do not attend CF consti 


MO 
OnVenient habit of doing (by proxy) in 50 1% 
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knowledge ; but it was not very far from a 
n court where a vote was disputed on account of 
of en elector who, however, turned up to claim his 
ipe dem mentioning incidentally that he was the corpse in ques- 

th foregoing anecdotes show that there is a macabre side 
g well as a merry one, little as one might have 
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‘og W : 
registratio 


ring, ah 
o think so. 
source of entertainment during our political cam- 


ain 7 
The M 1 the public meeting, large or small, where the 
every opportunity of showing his mettle. If he is a 


te has A ; i ; 
; rience, he is seldom silenced unless his 


lly to be he 
but eloquence and relevant stories can generally com- 


mand both attention and applause. Personally, I did not hear 
many good anecdotes told in the course of the election speeches, 
put perhaps that was my misfortune. One of the best was à 
propos to the speaker’s wish that Mr. Asquith would clear his party 
of the imputation of being synonymous with the Labour party 
and the Socialists ; the orator was ‘ reminded ” (this is the classic 
yay of introducing an illustration) of Andrew Kirkaldy, the golfer 
of renown, who was asked in the luncheon interval between two 
important matches whether he would care to wash his hands. 
‘Na, na,’ he replied, according to the story, ‘that wad spoil ma 
gip. But, before we pass to dialogues with the ‘voice,’ let us 
confer temporary immortality upon an episode connected with the 
name of Mr. F. E. Smith. It is reported that, at one meeting, he 
closed an eloquent speech with a peroration suggested by the 
a of the year : ‘ As I came to this great gathering I heard 
T ee ringing, and they seemed to give me a ences 

u. ‘Ring out the old, ring in the new, an apposite 
on whi ras heared to the echo. 60 popular became the 
current goat was soon in everybody's mouth, and passed into 
first age but with a most unfortunate result for him who had 
in aoed It. A few nights afterwards, in another northern 
ion de local politician closed his observations to an elec- 
Card ae with the words : ‘ As I came to this great meeting, I 
aons | Ce from the old church tower, &e.,’ and its 
nd th Phrase made its telling effect. The speaker conclude da 
SM “meeting waited for the arrival of the orator of the evening, — 
Smith, the patentee of this piece of applied poetry- 
Was an uninterrupted success until the very end, 
Mg Bee of Lord Tennyson crossed his mind. ahs 
. Kemeq a the town just now, your church bells peale op. 
give me——’ The rest was drowned m delig 


js genera 
dictates, 


Eis Speech 
Then the į 
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laughter and friendly cheers: ‘ We’ve had thot 
already to-night,’ cried the ‘voice’ above the Desg 
vented the repetition of the suggested meanin e din Which 
Finally, let me try to make good ma oe the Musi 
gatherings without the ‘voice’ would be ie i at bi, j 
air i 


Remember, the ‘ voice’ artist is not a heckler. hi dey | 
of quite a different order. ‘The heckler appears Ms Walites x | i 
primed to the larynx with puzzling questions on a g | 
tions of a more or less brainy character. Sue hee with Item, À 
goaded the G.O.M. to his famous retort, i it Was Why oe 
criticised at the time. Said the heckler, at the end one heni | 
| hism, ‘Am I to understand——?’ . , , « 0U?—uyp, long cat, | ih 
thundered Mr. Gladstone, as he sprang from his chars t BRSTaNp | He 
‘I am responsible for the understanding that the pie b in 
put into this skull of mine, but I am not respone DE has | 3 
understanding that may be in that skull of yours,’ It at p 
remarked that the veteran Prime Minister did not suffer heck] de 
gladly. But our friend ‘the voice’ is a breezier feature i i y 
ther. What Redmond cadet and Mr. Macveac ap 7 
ge ont cadet and Mr. Macveagh supply tothe | th 
House of Commons, the ‘ voice’ purveys to the public meeting: À th 
his is no sustained effort, it is ‘ hit or miss’ every time. If be 1 the 
hits, he is the popular hero of an hour; if he misses, he becomes | Th 
the village ‘butt’ for a much longer period. | sor 
The Constitutional question was perhaps his happiest hunting | an 
ground in last December, though he occasionally met his mate. | ‘A 
To one peer, who was explaining somewhat sharply that hews f dif 
taking part in this campaign because he was ‘the lord of fhe | ger 
manor,’ the voice retorted ‘ then you ought to have the mannes | vo 
a lord.’ And there was another peer, anxious to prove to bs | dir 
audience that he was descended from some civic dignitary wo | 
held office in the City of London centuries ago; he begat, a the 
have all heard, I suppose, of Dick Whittington—thrice Loi | has 
Mayor of London (loud cheers); well, I am not descended m ie 
him, but— ‘From his cat,’ piped out the voice at the bac | a 
the hall, and the ensui ‘od us the pleas” W Ge 
> suing tumult of laughter denied u ate 
of learning what post his ancestor had occupied. uch ri 
victories of the ‘voice’; let me now instance one Os ee in 
defeats. I heard of one charming young peer, Jus) > rout qq 
Public life north of the Tweed, who was being ne aid" q 
handled at a meeting, until a voice yelled at him, \ na a MX 
get your — title from?’ To which he quietly 76% her sl | 
> same place that you got your —— face; from Dy seo | 


: : Jy EST 
a Meeting cheered this personal score ,which immediat ie g 
! ima friendly hearing to the end of his speech- aa elp rende” 
eague of mine relates his perpetual gratitude for the a 
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HUMO URS 
jou a 
known presence 10 the crowd; my friend was dilating 
, : 
py u niquities of the present Government in respect of their 
pe le the licensed victualler : 
men Sd | 
p ge ho is harassed by restrictions and duties; his trade is crippled, 
‘Jn m almost out of existence ; and when, finally, he dies—what do 
gag? 
they do eae bloke,’ cried the voice. — 
eae said the speaker; ‘ that is the first and only oe they treat 
pim like other men: ne ’ 


are the vicissitudes, now of gaiety and now of humiliation, 

ugh which I suppose we all pass on our pilgrimage to the 
Bee of Commons, if we are fortunate at the polls ; lucky enough, 
| Bed, if we can appreciate the humours and discount the failures 
Wha | as they cross our path. | Then follows the far easier task of thank- 
ters, and doing the best we can to bury the hatchet 


Such 


x the | jngour support d doi 
ill be | with our enemies. Now is the moment to be generous to those 
kles ` who have worked against us,’ cried a victorious candidate in the 


market-place, after the declaration of his election result; and on 


alto: 
Lo the | the morrow he received a letter from a lady opponent who said 
ting; that she had heard of his benevolent intentions, and invited him, 
Tf he therefore, to subscribe to her fund for a new set of false teeth ! 
omes This was embarrassing enough, but I declare I am almost more 
sorry for the new M.P. who was congratulated by a confidential 
ting: and enthusiastic worker in a very poor constituency, as follows : 
atch, ‘We are so glad to have you for our member; it will all be so 
AU diferent now. Mr. X., your predecessor, was too much of a 
f the gentleman for us.’ Poor man, he could only promise that he 
ent Would never give his constituents reason to complain in- that 
obs | direction again. 
2 i Here let us leave the candidates, conquerors and fallen, for 
Lol hae nN enjoy the labours or the leisure which Fortune 
ben lets: out to them. Enough has been said to show that the 
kot tom x side of an election campaign has not yet wholly disappeared 
jSUTÉ ur ken ; but I doubt whether it will stand the stram of two 


(3 , . . 
neral Elections every year. We must wait and see. 
Jan MALCOLM. 
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‘Lest we forget, lest we forget! 


In the ceaseless struggle between the elements of good and ex | 
which dispute their hold upon humanity and mould the destinies a 
of mankind, there stands out here and there some transcendental | f 
episode illustrating the momentary triumph of one or other À 
those elements in a given set of circumstances. From it ther 
springs a whole category of inter-related consequences affecting ij 
profoundly the current of contemporary thought and action, 
acting and reacting in a thousand unsuspected ways. And we | 
recognise that only the touch of a master-hand can do justice to | 
the theme, can draw from it the lesson we should leam and, | 
whether in prose or verse, in the trappings-of fictional present | 
me -irthe more sober garb.of-historical.expesition, point tte. 
true moral to a puzzled world. | 
The story of the ‘ Crown domain’ of the Congo constitutes, | 
it seems to me, such an episode, and I set down the facts here 7 
in the hope that at some future time the master-hand an : i 
found to gather them together, sift them, and provide us with z | 
key to the enigma. To the average individual they must appa? } 
this close proximity of time, irreconcilable with the general be ol À 
which attributes, through much groaning and travailing g a 
and spirit, a steady advance of man towards higher idealism E 
wider culture. That a tragedy so dreadful as this er | 
Crown domain’ of the Congo, so protracted, concealed for ends 
of so colossal an hypocrisy, pursued with such impu ity moti i 
#0 essentially commonplace, and provoking 50 little o 


. nn feen 
could have taken place in the present generation induces ee ou 


3 jni0 
of mental] bewilderment. We are thrust back with steel 
en atmosphere which we can no longer breathe withou + 
discomfort. 
eee shortly after investigation into what 
ui. was taken seriously in hand—t-é-, 
a 1 became clear not only that the Congo t 

© Scene of deeds unsurpassed in horror, but that © 
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Š au 


THE 


direct outcome of a financial scandal of great dimensions. 
Government published no balance-sheet of revenue 
g° . jt merely issued annual estimates. This in 
Suspicion became certainty when, not with- 
jell S ble 
peosidera E, werp of the rubber and ivory se 
oi prokers in Antwerp o b ivory secured from 
ent À under the guise of taxation, and indicated in the 
the Dati as the product of the impôt en nature, were 
ofi fea A comparison between the sales and the published 
ue. of receipts disclosed a difference of many millions of 
M annually. Further inquiry led to the discovery that the 
ae quantity of rubber brought to Antwerp by the Congo 
eee was enormously greater than the figures publicly issued 
in Belgium. These and other inquiries, extending over several 
years, placed beyond doubt that the official estimates of revenue 
published by the Congo Government were grossly inaccurate, and 
that, far from being unable to make both ends meet, as was con- 
stantly asserted and readily believed, the Congo Free State was 
yielding enormous returns to some one. To whom? The data 
even then to hand justified a direct charge being levelled at King 
Leopold of personally abstracting large sums from the public 
revenues of that so-called State, and of acquiring them by methods 
which would have raised a blush to the cheek of a sixteenth- 
century conquistador. The charge was, of course, furiously 
repelled by the mouthpieces of the Belgian King in the Chamber 
and in the Press, and by his friends in this country. The Congo 
Government issued a positive denial. Every centime yielded by 
a po en nature was paid—so ran the official statement—into 
‘a, a LE Exchequer. Several Englishmen who then posed 
Gr. re as the persistent apologists of the Sovereign of the 2 
na a the accusation as both abominable and pene Le 
vith pie ber offices in this country began to be ae 
accusers mmunications, mostly anonymous, in which the 
timing e represented as agents of a financial cs er 
| African d he organisation of a sort of Jameson Raid against a ee 
; interests a endency of a blameless monarch, or working z he 
| of West Fi Liverpool merchants. The Times, reviewing ee 
= does not h frica (1902),* remarked : ‘The accusations ae z 
4 grave pace to bring personally against King Leopo Be 
| five anes at . - - we hesitate without further eee Di x te 
0 be raj cy to his assertions.’ Buta corner of the veil w $ 
ed, and complete avowals were to follow. 
~- OWards th : iy n the 
Ey enone de end of 1902 the existence In the 
a S civil personality ’ known as the Or 
1 E. D. Morel (Wm. Heinemann). à ay 


e 
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revealed to an astonished world. Tn the Royal De | 
: à Ecri q 
the fact, the simple-minded had an opportunit a annon, 4 


that an area one-sixth of the Congo territory, op ; Prec 
size of England and Wales, had, by a series of just twis t À 
the first of which dated many years previous] ge Anti, f 
the property of the Congo ‘ Crown,’ together ae Sen declar + : 
unspecified as to locality, and had been converted h six SO 
trust. In the course of the debate in the Bea ul | i 
which followed, in the ensuing year, this remartrs iamm; | 

the Belgian Premier feltno embarrassment in de revelation, | 
priation to be in every sense worthy of the ‘social nee me | 
artistic’ objects with which it had been conceived aa „an ; 
out. He admitted, as it were in passing, and as a mt carrie] h 
particular importance, that the revenues from the ‘ Crown à 2 i 
were not included in the public revenues of the Congo ori, i 
but were dealt with separately by a committee of ie T 

whose names he gave—viz. the King’s personal LE i 
a steward of his Civil List, and the Finance Secretary of the Conso tl 
Government. As Sovereign of the Congo, the Premier declared c 
the King was the master of its revenues. ‘It is an abuse, it Fe l 
danger, it is a thing contrary to our constitution that the King, 

to whom is allotted emoluments by the nation, should become 3 
a aan =e speculator,’ was the indignant comment of the g 
veteran Liberal leader, M. Janson. 

Thus was established that for many years past the proceeds M : 
from the rubber and ivory extracted as ‘taxes in kind’ fromthe } | 
natives in one-sixth of the Congo had not been paid into the 
public revenues, but had been abstracted therefrom and creditel | tt 
to a Fondation of which the Sovereign was the creator and thee | + 
of the Sovereign’s creatures the trustees. ‘Thus was admitted, b 
ae two years’ fierce denials, that the published aa of : I 
NERS ‘ ue were fraudulent, and that a country "i e : 
pence as two Englands and Wales was being ae ; 

With na ends, who disposed in secret of its n te i 
Sere ap ie g oone the full hideousn si Tii E. 
the re nie meee e puey m about 2 E m 
hundred miles of 4 A ee me pu pank rmai M m 
parallel with e extensive stretch of ri en 008 | o 

With the boundary, that stretch was now 5. ip | i; 
the natural water-frontage of the domain on the mai" ye 
Ingress and egres Fee geo aS omain And it 1008 precise th 

gress for its mysterious depths. 47 : 


30 8 a & à 
r o this intermediate and more readily accessible regione i. = e 
on Teports.of inhuman cruelties had ae “aos 
Or region nothing was known at the time of Sal 


All that we did know was that in 1899 a patty 0! “© 
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19 ie ascended the Ruki, a great central affluent of the 
gjonaries ich drains a portion of the mystic domain of the Crown ; 
- (008° rewards of the African Galahad had displayed a modesty 
spat the © Jest unhallowed feet should foul its soil and unhallowed 
arnest ‘ social, literary, and artistic ’ evolution ; that the 
es bad been pursued by some of the chivalry of the 
and under à strict guard of thirty rifles barred off from | 
met, course With the regenerated heathen. They had not been 
all inte , or even to buy food from, their nearest native 


erve its 


peak to 


allowed 19 * to descend the Ruki i 
‘ghbours, and had had to ¢ escen e Ruki in canoes in a state 
vt cemi-starvation.. ‘That divinity which doth hedge a king’ Pa 


ntly set a thicket of bayonets around this sacred enclosure 
in which the master philanthropist i from his far distant palace in 
Brussels, devised peace for the benighted African. 

Since 1903 much ink has been spilled in the Chancelleries of 
Europe and much human blood has fertilised the territory of 
the‘ Crown domain ° ; and it is possible to evolve something like a 
connected narrative which shall illuminate the African side of 
the ‘social, literary, and artistic’ creation, imagined by that 
‘restless, ardent, vivifying, and expansive sentiment’? which 
sought to ‘ brighten with the flow of civilisation the dark places 
of sad-browed Africa,’* and whose exquisite disinterestedness 
Stanley, who, like almost everyone else at the time, readily 
believed in King Leopold, assured a Manchester audience twenty- 
six years ago the average man might not fully appreciate, | since 
there were no dividends attaching to it.’ * 

The first definite public intelligence of the awful tragedy of 
the ‘Crown domain’ was supplied by the Rev. J. B. Murphy’ and 
a E. V. Sjöblom, an Irishman and a Swede respectively, 
E of the American Baptist Missionary Society, in 1895 and 
the 8 As here explained, it only transpired seven years later that 
inet ee they recounted had actually occurred in the Crown 
itera Sjöblom, passing through England in May 1897, 
i : a public address, and immensely impressed all who heard 
oe it Charles Dilke, who was not prejudiced in favour of 
men anes described him as an ‘apostolic figure.’ But these 
More their colleagues, Banks, Clarke (of whom we shall hear 
ne tb, and Randall, had furnished the British ae 
information” Mr. Pickersgill, between 1895 and 1897 yi Ie F 
te en It was communicated to the Foreign Hee Bee 
- "ports aa Office suppressed it, as the Foreign Office hee yp 
, ich reached it from the Congo, and from the Britis 
2 : a 
3 ; Bey, Speaking on behalf of King Leopold at Manchester in 1884 

4 


Ibid. P fey 


had evide 


Ses z 
the Times, the 18th of November 1895. 
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. À s 
West African dependencies about the Conso nus bi 


depart from that shameful attitude by the publie sei Mey 
For nearly eight years a sinister pall of silence h lon. 

‘ Crown domain.’ It was rent asunder in 1904 by th Ta ft: 
Scrivener,” of the British Baptist Missionary Seige tev, 4. 
British Consul, Roger Casement, when much that hag 
incredible in Murphy’s and Sjéblom’s reports was fully 
tiated. The process was continued with the publica 
evidence furnished in 1905 to King Leopold’s Cone Of the 
Inquiry by Scrivener and Clarke’; by the Rew = i 
Murdoch ‘° in 1907 ; finally by Vice-Consul Armstrong in 1% a 
In addition to the testimony of these nine Witnesses a ; ig 
amount of information has been available from Belgian eo 
With this evidence, which is abundant and detailed ang one 
period of some eleven years, the story of the sack of an Mla, 
portion of the ‘Crown domain’ can be reconstructed in its ak 
lines. 


But let us glance for a moment at this region before the advent 
of King Leopold’s rubber-hunters. 

In the ’eighties and early ’nineties the western part of the 
‘Crown domain ’ appears to have been densely populated. The lett 
bank of the Congo from Kwamouth to Equateurville, forming the 
river frontage of the domain, sheltered some of the most active 
centres of native life and trade in the whole of the Congo Basin, 
such as Bolobo, Lukolela, and Irebu. Bolobo with its 40,000 
inhabitants was a great market for the ivory and camvwood-powder 
trade." Lukolela rejoiced in a population of 5000.“ Midway 
between Lukolela and Equateurville the Congo curves inwards 


° 1904. These old reports have never been published: vide Great Britain 
and the Congo (Smith, Elder & Co.). 


: Over twenty years’ experience in the Congo. Spent July, August, ul 
September 1903 4 


! ravelling in the ‘ Crown domain.’ Sent me his journal. twenty 
8 Interviews with refugees from the domain and other evidence. Over 
years experience of Africa, Knew the Congo in 1887. Africa, No. 1, hom 
? His diary and copies of his letters written at Ikoko in the ee) 
handed to the Commission of Inquiry at Ikoko at the end of 1901: € 


: È “4h all othet 
Copies, certified b UM EE together with all o 
evidence “AE y a Congo magistrate : evidence, is applis 


ieee en by Commission, suppressed by Congo Government, 
or Wener’s evidence before Commission at Bolobo. of 1907. = | 
Journey of 450 miles into the ‘ Crown domain’ in the summer ent and ae 
is his notes, which were communicated to the British Govern™ 
is ed sn 1908) in the Times and other papers. wre 
ia noue the ‘Crown domain’ from the Kasai poeta 1,1 
w TI. and north of it in the autumn of 1907. Africa, NO- mains com 
ie Debate in Belgian Chamber in 1903 known as ‘le débat des o state 
ater debates: Laurent’s report in the Bulletin Officiel of the 
He Private advices, jes of Oh 
for eo cosmetic obtained from the bark of a ye very À 
eae ae Into the skin, for religious ceremonies, NC: 
zi to be done in the article. 


* Vasement and the missionaries. 


a (ee fap feet (jp RTS 


Qa bp 


ke 
de: travelled t0 D: 
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1 
49! outwards, forming an extensive triangular enclave 
sd then Te Mantumba. On its south shore stood Irebu, the 
pow? ae ae Congo,’ with its 8000 to 10,000 human souls, 
moi Oe the Bayanzi, the champion traders of the Upper 


t th, ihe ea travelled hundreds of miles up and down the river, 
LE, Congo ei the ivory and cloth trade between the riverine tribes 
ki il Werth, knowing every landing-place on the river banks 
i ut distance of 1000 miles. All round the lake dwelt an enter- 
i for ae muscular, and numerous fishing and trading people ; their 
= : om "ranging from 4000° to 800 inhabitants, surrounded by 
a tio ns of palms, cassava, and tobacco ; their huts, well 
fu thatched and trim, each with its little adjoining square patch of 


Hain 
65)! 
ETS à 
sive 
Main 


tobacco plants carefully tended “—goats and poultry abounding in 
the straggling main street which traverses these centres of Congo 
life from end to end. Here is a village smithy, busily turning 
ait hoes and knives, spears and copper anklets; there the car- 
penter fashioning canoes and paddles; the weaver; the maker 
j of fishing-nets, mats for roofing purposes, twine, baskets— 


vent the materials for which, and for many other things, are supplied — 
by the bountiful forest. 
the And so, northward from the lake along the great river to 
left Equateurville and the Ruki, the affluent of the Congo which forms 
the the fluvial highway into the northern portion of the ‘ Crown 
tive domain.’ Along the banks of this considerable artery penetrating 
sin, deep into the Continent, and known in its higher reaches as the 
000 Busira, then as the Tchuapa, dense masses of natives crowded, gaz- 
vder ing open-mouthed at the earlier pioneers," before the bloody dawn 
way of “moral and material regeneration’ rose upon their horizon. 
ards Here, too, the villages are prosperous and well cared for, live 
ain stock especially being very plentiful. As the Ruki is the northern 
ant ighway, so the Kwa or the M’Fini forms the southern, running 
up Into the southern apex of Lake Leopold the Second, then 
eni ranching eastward for many hundreds of miles under the name of 
208, e Lukenie. ‘No other length of equal waterway that I know 
s fe 5o Many people,’ wrote Grenfell in 1888. Being so much mog 
i stant from the main river, out of touch with the more active 
p" centres of om a sue : mmunities round the 
inland í cial dealing, the native co 


yi lake are of a different stamp—milder, quieter, more peace- 
d peine; but energetic withal, excelling in pottery-making 
and f ° smelting of ore; great fishermen * for their own “a ¥ 
©" Purposes of barter with neighbouring tribes; makers of 
a Stanley. 
3 qucommme, &e. 
to Population soll von François; Delcommune, 
D D. ue (O0) 
me 


‘Ces rives sont bordées 
I : or CAE 
Ny. | 

eae an immense amount of labour.’ Grenfell. me 
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large quantities of salt from the potash obt 
Bee Gt water-reed, large stacks of which ji 
village; maintaining, too, large and flouris 
bananas, cassava, and tobacco. In short, th 
over which was impending so awful a fate, was Dre in 
picture of a primitive people, with the virtues cel the 
natural man, destined under Just Sovernment + Mees of 
multiply, and advance rapidly in arts anq crafts boo 
people to whom trade and barter was the dominatin no 
of existence. Their timidity once conquered, their mien 
once gained, what might not be made of them?» ish ee 
inscrutable reason they were fated to build up with their he 
blood the fortune of a Christian monarch; to be lag 
starved, murdered, and bestially mutilated that Belgian me 
takings in China and South America might Prosper: to a 
vide with their tears the funds required to subsidise a Pres 
bureau that their plight might be concealed from the word AO 
see their homes go down in flames and ruin, while in Brussels, i 


ained b 7 | 
© piled up pta f 
mg Plantation si 
roughont the% 


e ch” un eea SE 


in Antwerp, and in Ostend were raised public buildings, open ; 
spaces were cleared and beautified, racecourses were laid out, and i] 
museums were lavishly embellished. i 
In 1893 the rubber hunt began along the river frontage of the t 
domain, and packs of black, fierce human hounds, armed with the u 
Albini rife and led by Belgian officers, swept inwards. Round i 
Lake Mantumba they settled down steadily to their fell work with A 
Bikoro as base ; then, by degrees, working more into the heart c à 
the domain, moved on to Lake Leopold the Second, up the Ruki, ki 
the Busira, and the Momboyo. ki 
By the end of 1894 the river frontage and the Lake Mantumba pl 
district had been stricken as by a pestilence. The people 0 B 
Irebu had abandoned their homes and crossed in thousands to the de 
French bank. The ‘ Venice of the Congo’ was dead. BR 
Was shattered. Ikoko, beautifully situated in a bay at the fag nc 
end of the lake, where the American missionaries had isan vl 
station amid a ‘fine-looking, bold, and active population of A à 
souls within one and a half mile radius,’ was virtually de as my 
The sudden compulsory demand for large quantities of rub th 
tribute, enforced by a brutal soldiery commanded by eh 
Stimulated to every species of excess by the promise e then st 
bonuses, had driven the natives first to futile resistan : nr 
LS trafic est Ja pensée dominante de toutes ces peuplades: Es: ele + * 


ne que pour leur défense, agricoles que pour leurs 
.— Pas pastorales. Elles sont commerçantes toutes, 
que se fera 


leur rén i i merce 
S o com 
sécurité elles vation. Afin de pouvoir 


i : 5 otectio™ 
in 1893, accueillent et attirent ceux qui leur promettent pr 


besoins pee oot E 
LS 
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i fight into the bush. Everywhere fighting, incendiarism, 
to pani’ a universal exodus. And mutilation of the—not always 
gurder, 4 organised system, serving the double purpose of a 
_dead aa cartridges expended by the soldiery and of an engine 
check UP? The cartridges dealt out to the raiding bands of soldiers 
of fer with the care of driving the villagers to the forest for 
oad punishing those that refuse or are behindhand in their 
robbet, are carefully counted. The corporal is made responsible | 
De, and for each cartridge used a severed hand must 
Le brought in. Baskets are furnished the soldiers for the pur- 
vse, which, by a refinement of ingenuity, the women are required 
to weave. Before the eyes of the horrified missionaries the 
soldiers return from their forays with well-filled baskets of hands 
moked and dried ‘ on a little kiln.’*! These are placed in rows 
before the representative of the most Christian King and carefully* 
counted. Nine years later the world is to be edified by the jocular 
admission of one such representative that 1800 hands were 
brought him. But this is a merely trifling number, for on the 
Momboyo cartridges are expended at the rate of 1000 a month in 
the process of making rubber, which means that in six months 
"6000 people are killed or mutilated.’** Sometimes the victorious 
troops return with bunches of these severed members swinging 
up sticks thrust upwards in the bow of their canoes. Hands of 
men only? Nay—of women and little children also.” Indeed, so 
humerous become the latter that the Belgian inculcators of moral 
and material regeneration hurl taunts at their savage allies. ‘You 
kil women only! You cannot kill men! Show me that you can 
kill men!’ So, in certain districts, the necessary proof is sup- 
pin. Nor has the supreme degradation yet been reached, for a 
elgian official has still to hit upon the happy idea of feeding his 


dog upon the hands which are brought him.” 

no me fact of this mutilation and the causes inducing it there can be 

ite m a ce doubt. It was not a native custom prior to the coming of the 

their fi nee it was not the outcome of the primitive instincts of savages in 

Mines between village and village: it was the deliberate act: of the 
ade an the European Administration, and these men themselves never 

the tee concealment that in committing these acts they were but obeying 

Ive orders of their superiors. 


neigh hich, both as to the first and to the second portion of this 
ide S Cr Roger Casement is supported by unimpeachable 
Wat—not apart from the fact that mutilation of enemies slain in 
fas an incidental act of hatred, but as a systematised 


20 

à Bement 21 Sjöblom. 22 Murphy. 
à Catane Debate, 1903, and, again, March 1910. 

ae Ghee 25 Clarke, Sjöblom. 

©, before the Commission of Inguiry- 
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E : de Any À 
practice—Is unknown in native custom from one ¢ 4 
to another. The diplomacy which knew of these 2 of At, | 
tolerated them proposes to-day to wash its hands both ies any 
and of the future. But they must be recalleq lest J the pu 
? h S “4 
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before the Triumphal Arch commemorating Belgian į à € stang 
in Brussels, and wander in the halls of the Colonial p e i 

Tervueren, or admire the coat of arms of the city tae mn à 
we forget this maimed and tortured black humanity pe E ; 
women, and children whom the British people and ae Se men, z 
ment committed ‘in the name of Almighty God’ i moet to 
mercies of Leopold the Second. © tender y 
Already by May 1895 Clarke, writing to a friend in ONNA w 
, ve 


say of his own immediate neighbourhood that “rubber hag ç 
hundreds of lives. The scenes I have witnessed while ma 
help the oppressed have been almost enough to make me ne 
was dead.” His reiterated appeals to the supreme collector of the 
King’s revenues on the spot are vain, and in March 18% toa 
friend in Boston he unburdens his soul : 


This rubber traffic is steeped in blood, and if the natives were to rise and 
sweep away every white person on the Upper Congo into eternity there would 
still be left a fearful balance to their credit. . . . The lake is reserved for the 
King, and to collect rubber for him thousands of men, women, and children 
have been shot down. 


By 1899 the neighbourhood of the lake is ‘finished.’ Its 
drained dry of rubber. Moral and material regeneration has come. 
Its light has been too blinding for these backward folk. Of Tkokos 
4000, 600 remain : they are smitten with disease, their huts fe 
crumbling into ruin, not one chief of importance is left to them. 
In 1903 Consul Casement tours the region. The population A 
gone down 60 to 70 per cent. since he visited it iles a 
before. But the Belgian King is not even yet satisfied: lled 
‘Social, literary, and artistic’ ideals are not sufficiently ful a | 
The still mysterious coffers gape widely as ever. And 50, a 4 
being exhausted, the miserable remnants of a once TE 
population must pass its time in collecting the pree | ol 
known as ‘ copal.’ Consul Casement found that the oai 


i actly 0 

pay ` of an adult male copal-worker worked out at ls. 4d., 83 =. 
the local price of an adult fowl. Fe ner 4 ià 

: aa as with the region of Lake Mantumba, 50 We cp i | th 
3 fie Leopold the Second, so with the north ot oe yel E 
; e omain round about the head-waters of the +¢ te BIR | 
a the King since the early ‘nineties by the agents 0 sepia w À & 


oncession Company, in addition to that Company § 


27 Upon which th -atel ough, à Sovered ba? g 
28 Clarke. ere figures, appropriate y en 
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of de?” aor. is almost monoton j 
P ander, is â nous in the all-] i 

‘The soldiers shot so many we grew tired i 
p survivor in 1903 to Scrivener, as the ler ee ee 
covered skeletons which strew the ground wher nr ell | 
wD, counting thirty-six skulls within a ra i once FOSSES | 
cards from his camping-place. For weeks he Ha FO | 
without encountering à human being, passi as prend e | 
vestiges of a once abundant population: pi A DE evei band 
into bush, bananas rotting in erstwhile gr Or EE 
wants of vanished communities, long nin ip supplied the 
huts. Over this wasted desolation creeps oe pes ct 
of the tropical forest, blotting out th i mu bs 
unparalleled in modern histor r he PR 
story, concealing within i gecy 
the blood which has been shed, the cr ER Ho 
homes and farms, swallowing Tae bones, the decaying 
itself, covering all with the a E Su absorbing them within 
boken only by the occasional ATENESS and oblivion, its silence 
dephant, the chatter of th er _ trampling of the buffalo and 
ofthe grey parrot. ‘ Men of Man monkeyn t ee 
that are unfolded as the Com meme moed by the stories 
election * rot Meee probes into this awful story 
i Commissioners were in i cee to me from RES 
D nn of the “ Ge structed from Brussels not to violat 
ie rown domain,’ but th : 
ane where: Scrivener- Had. 0 they could not well avoid 
In eee the lake district ected many) ia 
| Murdoch i 
= Leopold the ee ae between the river frontage and 
muti ee ae se er there, too, has disappeared. The 
a theib forth ile: tol e must travel enormous distances to 
3 collection. Aa B 0 L But it is still imposed—that and 

; 2 Scotchman s emotional person Murdoch, a level-headed 
retary of St whose narrative moved i si 

ite. Tb clas ee even an impassive 


10 


One 

ma : 

Motecteg n Said to me. ‘ 

LE fs : €; 

| Nldiers TA their uae are happy compared with us. Slaves are 

e whereas en clothed. As for us—the 

t slavery as le like. We are not even slaves.’ And he is 
frican’s Ree ace was generally understood. It is not even 

its despotism of slavery. There never was a slavery more 

more fiendish in its tyranny. 


Mee SY this 4: 

E spiri Ig time— 

y example o is no longer need for the awe- 
systematic mutilation. The tribes are 


/ 
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broken, virtually annihilated. ‘Che lesson hag ie 4 f 


the death of hope the need for ceaseless ‘ military td Vy | 
almost ceased. The lash of the hippopotamus-hide vhs 7 
hostage-house have replaced the raiding bands, A ID ang re 
has its hostage-house, where the wives and chile aig 
defaulting ‘taxpayer,’ and often the taxpayer hier ot ty i 
Their feeding is left to their relatives, and sometime are thug d 
fear to approach lest they, too, shall be seized, So i the la | 
of these dens just rot and die in indescribable BI ne nai | 
passing human grasp.” No longer are soldiers required tp ay | 
the rubber. Long files of trembling wretches parade in fro oe | 
Government stations at appointed intervals. To those È i | 
is complete a few spoonfuls of salt or a yard of worthless a i 
thrown. For those whose tale is short, the lash and son + | 
twenty to twenty-five days in every month they scour the in | 
in search of the ever-dwindling vines, wading knee deep in pu | 
swamp, unarmed, exposed to attacks of wild beasts, shelt 
homeless—their wives and children unprotected and 


a ee. ee ee | 1, 


erless, f 


terror. 

stricken in the far-distant villages.*® And so they perish. i A 

In August 1908 the ‘ Crown domain,’ as such, ceased to esit | Y 
The territory has become since then part and parcel of ‘ Le Cons | ‘ L 
Belge.’ And, by way of reducing ‘that fearful balance’ to the i 
credit of its partially extirpated and wholly ruined people, ik — : 
most Christian Belgian Government proclaims to the mot | 
Christian Powers, guarantors of the rights and liberties of tht | 
people, that it intends to go on compelling the survivors togath | | 
copal and rubber as tribute to the Belgian Administration wti 4 
July 1911. Their past record being such, the Powers mali |, 
applaud. It has been estimated"! and the estimate bas not beat Jy 


seriously disputed—indeed, as will presently be seen, it is p | 
ably below the total figure—that the royal rubber bunt m E; 


‘Crown domain ’ produced in the ten years 1896-1905 eo ù 
of indiarubber alone, the average profit upon wbich, at : X E ay 
paratively low prices then obtaining and after deducting ie mf 
works out at 2801. per ton, amounting, therefore, to bie owe © 
Tn 1906 the ‘Crown domain’ yielded 200,000! CIS P 
1vor y.°? An vos | cl 

To what purposes has this money, wrung fon gessit 0 3 
able anguish of a whole people, been put? i f AA owi * 
these vast sums, and the happy speculations he C0F ia T s 
Paris, London, Antwerp, and New York Stock “A ete | i 
the aid of them, and his investments in Chine #E scott CO 

2 Scrivener. ono, Murdoch, sel 


hes Professor Cattier. 
2 Official statement by the Belgian Premier. 
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pe À ie were engaged in the laborious task of forcing his 
e W ‘ iy $ qd ‘an ar ij Jti ; 
hose rimes into the light of day a rampart of corrupting gold. 


African 2 e main, behind the scenes save when in a furious 
BO per he would descend from the steps of his throne to 
battle with men whom he could neither buy or break ,*4 
er eign of the Congo Free Staite became a colossal power of 
the» ched evil, with la haute finance at his feet—for England an 
entren l implacable enemy, felt from Washington to Cairo, 
a Algeciras, Berlin, Paris, and Rome on the way. A well- 
a statesman who has few rivals as an expert in international 
affairs, tO whom I was lamenting one day the impunity with which 
King Leopold was permitted openly to flout the British Govern- 
ment, remarked : ‘ That is easily explained. The Foreign Office 
are frightened of him ; they never know what he will be up to next.’ 
And there can be little doubt that the timidity of our mediocrities 
when faced by an unscrupulous genius for intrigue like that of 
Leopold the Second has been the key to the pitiful figure cut by 
the British Foreign Office in its handling of the Congo question, 
what Emile Vandervelde calls ‘ the lack of precision, the softness, 
the evasions of British diplomacy.’ 
It would require a paper in itself to deal at all adequately with 
the uses to which the Secret Service moneys of the ‘ Crown 
domain ° were put in the long struggle waged between its possessor 
and the reformers. It is merely necessary to remark here that the 
sums spent in France, Germany, the United States, Italy, and 
elsewhere must have been considerable. A French friend of the 
"titer’s was offered 40001. to hold his tongue; an English writer 
Was presented with 6001.—and probably with much more—but 
H Da Was revealed ; the Congo State Consul in Italy told a 
; ee Italian journalist that he had several thousand pounds 
recived ae to influence the newspapers; a Parisian organ 
Le U a year for several years ; the revelations of oe 
closed ee S operations in Germany some three years ago dis- 
a ee fact that every Belgian Consul in Germany had sums 
Was not “posal to ‘work the Press,’ and this system, of course, 
ee monte to that country. During my visit to the States a 
agents, a ago money was poured out like water by the Leopoldian 
| | these a 1t was subsequently established publicly that 229 
cons, rad received, in one year, 45,000 dollars. ee j 
ay Ta touches the fringe of an agency of corruption w. ose 
uy riote, the oreak] 7 ing a notable except! LA 
a ieee his PER E E of his Amer: a Ta 
~—No. 410 


wage open 
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ramifications were endless. The mere cost of trent 
must have been very large. Expensive boats tetany oy 
trated, defending the Congo State appeared j Tolusely i 
country and were given away in large number t 
licists ’ went to the Congo and reported everythin | 
in the best of all possible worlds; for years fon the LA 
country Was flooded at intervals with letters r of ern 
animated merely by a passionate ‘love of fair a to 

and otherwise. A fortnightly publication in thri anon 
circulated by the tens of thousands all over Buren oe : 
the seats of the wagons-lits from Madrid m as Stern op 
despatched to every member of the British, German ae le, 
American Legislatures, to the Press, &e. In Britain et 
where periodicals suddenly appeared—such as the Neat ele. 
printed in Edinburgh—and, having served their turn, ag, Ai 
disappeared. As for Belgium, the lavish distribution of Gn 
domain funds there, and the situation arising therefrom, a 


m À 
lh. 


be better described in brief than by quoting the words used h 5 
M. Colfs, one of the Catholic Deputies for Brussels in M pi 
Belgian Chamber: ‘ From 1895 onwards the conspiracy against M p 
truth has been organised from top to bottom under wellnighu f 4 
believable conditions.’ 4 
During the last ten years of his life the Sovereign of the Congo ; 
State was obsessed with the folie des grandeurs on the one side, 
and, on the other, with the desire to place the monarch ins à 
financial position which would confer upon him powers sufliciently ia 
extensive to enable him to do without Parliamentary sanction for i 
his schemes, and to strengthen his personal prerogatives at the x 
expense of constitutional boundaries. His ideas of the monarchy | B 
wero feudal rather than modern, and his harsh and autocratie | | mi 
temper rebelled against Ministerial checks. These aims ie 
pursued with singular tenacity, literally, it may be said, o Co 
hour of his death, and the funds of the ‘ Crown domain proie gr 
` the indispensable means he required. The particular kide j ut 
megalomania which he developed took the form of raising MON MP, sy 
ments, embellishing sites, improving and extending bis palaes f Ja 
purchasing residences : his ambition being to go down to poste} 
as the transformer and beautifier of his European capitèl a | h 
ante furtherance of these distinct and correlated ee à 
Of real cr domain,’ as buyer, making ends Tend, 2 i 


in the arrondissements of Brussels and n1% 
est Flanders, N amur, and Luxemburg. Pe ga house f 
e Crown domain ’ purchases vacant pose pu À. 
und Brussels and Ostend to the value 0 ~~" 


&c: 


Brabant, W 
and 1905 th 
Property ro 


= Cattier. Belgian Parliamentary Debates, 
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Pie ‘Grown domain’ compacts with a well-known 
M ontractor of Brussels for the erection of a Congo 
ing over-seas museum at Tervueren, a Chinese restaurant 
puset» „nese tower at Laeken, at a cost of 600,0001.” In 1904 - 
and 2 te du Cinquantenaire,’ commemorating the fiftieth year 
AGS dependence, is constructed at a cost of 200,0001, with 


he À 
of BE Phe ‘Crown domain,’ the Chamber having refused the 
the fun Enormous improvements are started at the Laeken 
inc an expenditure of more than one million sterling. 
Fe properties are purchased on the Riviera, but French 
orne some difficulty in appreciating the position of this 
mysterious entity the ‘ Crown domain,’ the property is acquired 
in the name of the King’s physician. At Ostend and 
neighbourhood further contracts are concluded by the ‘Crown 
domain’; these include a covered way between the Royal chalet 
and Ostend racecourse, the grand-stand itself, a promenade, a 
golfing link at Clumskerk, and a chalet at Râverseyle. The 
picture is complete with the erection of a luxurious annexe to the 
Laeken Palace, the notorious Villa Vander Borght. But I am 
wong: the picture requires just one finishing touch, which is 
provided in the erection, always from the same funds, of an 
exquisite chapel, also in close proximity to the palace, where, 
doubtless, prayers are offered up for the repose of the murdered 
Bakutus and Basengele in the far-distant equatorial forest, and 
whose incumbent varies his spiritual duties with incidental trips 
to London, where, in consultation with others, he instals himself 
man obscure office and—all within the space of forty-eight hours 
-founds a bogus ‘ Congo Missionary Society,’ and issues to the 
British Press on a Sunday evening a garbled account of the Com- 
Bo of Inquiry’s report.*7 í 
ee ae been said that the evils wrought by the Sovereign of the 
ae tate in Africa are to some extent mitigated by the 
a LS his outlook. Singularly constituted must be those 
D'ou etect aught but criminal buffoonery in carrying fire 
| Tra en the Congo forests in order to lay out grand-stan 3, 
But ‘he eee and Chinese restaurants in @ Purper a 4 
| chapter o epths have not yet been fully plumbed. PE. : 
| the last a the disappearance of the Crown io oe 
| eration : ing endeavours to retain his domain, even atte T z 
i Treaty g Belgium. His subservient Mini sa 
le T Cession ensuring its perpetuation is duly B ee 
| “mu ét. But this is too much even for the ES 
ae Neary shea lawsuit against the ‘Crown domain’: Belgian pug aan 
Paar is extraor i E x ai Chronicle m 
E d co a See E eee x 
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Parliament. The King is forced to give wa ; 
does so, and as he has tricked the Powers ang 

so he prepares an elaborate plan for both dec 
Belgium. A traité additionnel is drawn up. 

bought out. All the existing assets—it ig dist 
the treaty—of the ‘ Crown domain’ pass to Bel 
the treaty states, 1,200,0001. of real estate. 


1 appe 
illageq then 
Elvin and 


she will vote as ‘a token of gratitude’ to the m 
devastated one-sixth the area of her future col r 
descendants, a sum of 2,000,000. in fifteen annual insta] 

to be found by the colony, i.e. by the natives 138 The m 
also pay an annuity of 48007. to Prince Albert until hea 4 
the throne, 30007. to Princess Clementine until she AA 
26007. to the Roman Catholic missionaries of Scheut 94 fie 
the upkeep of colonial museums and tropical greenhouses T 
Belgium, and 24007. to the ex-officials of the domain’s ane 
staff in Brussels. The deal is done. The treaty is signed and 
passes the Chamber by a small majority. 

And now the final chapter opens. The author of the Con's 1 
woes has gone to his account,” and the very evening of his de 
mise, the newspapers publish his last will and testament, which 
opens thus : 

‘I inherited from my parents fifteen millions (600,000). 
These fifteen millions, through many vicissitudes, I have always 
religiously preserved. I possess nothing more!!’- 

I possess nothing more.’ Royalty living had paid respect to 
royalty deceased. Official religion had paid its amazing ti 
bute.® Order had done tribute to Order, for oi à 
above morality, beyond human judgment and legal tribunal 
What, outside ‘ our Order,’ would have led to the gallows; on 
least to public prosecution, or, perhaps, a criminal lunatic pe | 

38 Te k k to retain ts M 
stipend, ee D ter se een pan Congo: Us 


joined 
ever excellent the uses to which i may now be put, the money is % 1 
rom the Congo budget. 


* The 17th of Decemb | 
40 ; er 1909. Brus 
sn Stal Mercier, preaching from the Cathedral of S. Fra as rl à 
te a 9, 1910, said : “We have a Christian conviction tha pe good H 
for Chri ti snis great man the reward which is his due for . 
a ah Jan civilisation. Just as, thinking of the great n te the nu 
cae ae beliefs or our morality, we tremble as we estima’ 

E the ey have turned from God; so think, I beg you: by 
tell ma Se o "hich Leopold II. did to that mass of 50 
receive s te can doubt for one instant that he whom G 

Sreat rewards for his civilising work.’ 
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oil l ; 
i sour Order’ indicated merely the incarlades of the super- 
«ithin Fe farce has been played . . . and then the revelations 


pale «1 possess nothing more.’ Swiftly, day after day, the 
pegi” outhpieces 0 f an accomplice or duped Cabinet disclose the 
oficial n oal. First are published the statistics of the Com- 
puth Dea pembellissement des sites, founded by the King and 

Men of straw ; then the statistics of the Société de la Cóte 
2 founded by the King and his medical attendant ; 
d a ; pe statistics of the Foundation of Niederfulbach, similar 
final ae This is merely by way of preparation. A few days 
3 me is announced that among the assets brought by the 
ae to these institutions, whose main object is the continuance 
of an or unfinished sumptuary works by which the royal memory 
may be commemorated, are Congo State bonds and stock amount- 


y will Ms: eo me 
scends ing to between one million and tno millions sterling in value 
mies, À belonging to the ‘Crown domain ! Avowing that he had been 
for + misinformed when he previously assured the Chamber that all the 
es in assets of the ‘ Crown domain’ had been made over to Belgium 
entral upon annexation, the Belgian Colonial Minister is only saved from 
d and defeat by six votes. The lawyers of the Belgian Government, of 
the trustees of these various institutions, and of the princesses, 
0's have been struggling over the spoils wrenched from the natives 
sde | ofthe Congo. What a spectacle for gods and men! 
which In pleading that, if the Belgian Government succeeds in j 
recovering the moneys which ought to have accrued to it when i 
00). annexation was voted, it shall devote them to alleviate the 
lays burdens it still imposes on the wretched Congolese, M. Vander- 
velde declared in the Belgian Chamber last March : 
ge 1 When I think of these millions of Niederfulbach, of these sumptuary 
is Works for which they were designed, I cannot but recall the abominable 
a aes by which they were acquired. It is said that money does not smell. 
mals, an tempted to say, on the contrary, that the money drawn by the King from © 
or at © Congo does smell. Tt smells of blood. ery 
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Last year The Times published an article from : Apa a 
Correspondent describing the magnificent Cea its Bray 4 
Tervueren near Brussels, built by King Leopold seu y Li 
revenues of the “Crown domain.’ The article contained ot 
ing passage : efo 

One of the characteristically great ideas of the’ lata 
Congo was the foundation of the Colonial Museum a me ie 
raised the money by detestable means, but I wag 
the blood-stained past when, at a recent visit, 
thousands of excited children enjoying an enor 
beautiful grounds. 


of th 
TVU i 
almost tempia Pin 
I saw the h 


mous school- 


À to ion i 
aDpines g 
Teat in the 
That is the note of the hour. Against it this article regi | 

Ñi iche Sisters à 

protest. The ghosts of à vanished people haunt the forest 
with the sap of whose accursed rubber vines the wall 
ren are cemented, and African children have sunk in 
their shades that Belgian children might fill the air with shouts 
of innocent laughter in its stately grounds. Diplomacy which 
permitted the crime cannot bring back the dead to life. But at 
least diplomacy can insist that the Congo shall not be treated asa 
chose jugée, that the book shall not be closed until guarantees, 
as binding and as explicit as the humiliating experience of the 
past can suggest, are secured in order to ensure that the promised 
work of reparation and reconstruction shall bear in its comprehen- 
siveness some comparison with fhe work of destruction and de- 
vastation which preceded it. The national honour of Britain 
which Parliament (on numerous occasions), which the Premier, 
the present Foreign Secretary and his predecessor, as well as the 
heads of the Established and Free Churches of this country hare 
declared to be involved, can surely demand nothing less than ths 


E. D. Mort. 


glades 
S of Term. 


heaps amidst 


DS: Des pepe pee pee oe se ee eee 


: ian 

P.S.—Last month an interview with M. Renkin, a a 
Colonial Minister, appeared, also in The Times. it fle all, | 
of it, M. Renkin expressed his belief that there might, i À 


be no deficit in the Congo Budget for the current year! 


‘ of T0: 
Colony, he is reputed to have stated, had in hand a a 
duce valued at 640,0007.” ‘Tt is, of course, possible, ele 


in 
Sany promoter appealing to his shareholders Le dent 
ia er responsible for the regeneration o should give 


aralleled ruthlessness for twenty yea!) 


main. 
‘1 Built from the funds of the Crown do 
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one would imagine, to the most complaisant of critica 


a prions g fundamentally oai is the mental outlook of 
of k jis kos the ruling car of Belgitun who, like M. Renkin, 
lle ; soch a E defended the old Congo régime. The irony in the con- 
i serve petween official Belgian protestations and this revealing 
trast cay is the greater when it is borne in mind that this 


‘te i of produce consists of rubber, admittedly obtained since 

te DD tion py the Belgian officials from the compulsory labour of 

: anne. fives, The only effectual test of the sincerity of Belgium’s 

iD thy the cd intentions would consist in the candid admission, as 

Be ced by a national grant-in-aid, that in a deficit lies the one 

te. ohio means of proving to the world that the policy of the past 

lade has bee rejected. But the Belgian Colonial Minister rubs his 

ame. hands together at the thought that if only the price of rubber will 

mids keep up, the prod uct of this enforced labour may prevent a deficit 
honts and leave him ‘a very comfortable margin !’ 


which E. D. MOREL. 
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OUR DEBT TO LATIN PORTI 
DISTINGUISHED FROM Creme. 


I 


PRE-AUGUSTAN AND AUGUSTAN Porrry, 
Ir is satisfactory to observe that the veering 
now lenny favour of classical training as against ‘the moden 
side.” Oxford has recently declared by a respectable majority 
the maintenance of Greek in the examination for Ra A 
The headmasters are almost unanimous in support of sis 
mail the cry for modern studies is sensibly weakening. The 
modern languages have been found wanting. They lack the 
qualities essential for discipline which the classics have given 
and still give. They must be acquired by residence in a foreign 
country, and, as regards mere facility in the use of an alien 
tongue, the best University prizeman will be fortunate if he cn 
emulate the proficiency of an ambitious waiter. The studentd 
modern literature, whether English or foreign, must be born, f 
not made, if his studies are to be fruitful of genuine delight ant { 
of real intellectual expansion. Unless he can sincerely 9) 4 
dulces ante omnia Musae,’ his study will result in mere agu j 
tion, with little training of thought. Cheap thought, like chetp 
claret, is dear at any price. In the classics we have the immo nl 
vintages ripened by many happy summers and full of body 7 | 

bouquet. The student of classics has before him the two “hod 
literatures which the world has seen. The study of them, aie 
| does not make him a better specialist in this ot a 
ate a pales him fitter m appo A to on 4 
se ne two papers which 1 a dness t0 HS 

b A this Review is to estimate our indebte far the Jat? 

ee cae from Greek, ee Porp Helleri y 
would be ee ee ne +. e Review that A i 
anna the 2 uous to remind readers o ER at theo 
boast of Rom yin all the arts and ce the P 
Grete © was that she saw and recog teps, wat 
, Was content to tread in her footstepè: 


flaw of opinion i | 
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sification of Law she gave the world a gift which was all 

„the cot nd which has been practically unbettered. 

5 ” rkable deficiency in Latin literature, as compared with 
A rem the absence of dialectical varieties. There seem to 

nA suburbanisms and provincialisms, like the Praenestine 

pave to which Plautus alludes; of dropping the first syllable 

and calling EE a stork,’ conia. This is a strange 
spronunciation, and hard to parallel in other lan- 


S a is pron dislecticall a 
pue it is nob a didlecudal anet it is a vulgarism or 
HEASSE] in A 2 
gog like ’lectric for electric, sparrowgrass for asparagus, 


9150 ; $ ; f È ! 
En) for physiognomy. We miss wholly in Latin the dialectic 


richness of Greek poetry. 

The mind of Rome is well seen in her early gropings after 
e ideal epic of Greece. Tt is indeed the dwarf assuming the 
nt's robe, but the dwarf never struts, as he does afterwards, 


th 


| gja 3 
on is | when he pulls over his stunted shoulders the syrma of Attic 
hodem Tragedy. D 
ity for The comic poets may be dismissed with a few words. They 
sions, are professedly Greek, the scene is laid in a Greek town, and 


Latin poets, like Naevius, are referred to as barbari. In view of 
the recent and disappointing discovery of plays by Menander, 
we may doubt whether we have not in Plautus, and especially 
in Terence, something quite as good as the Greek source from 
which they were drawn. The astonishing thing is that we do not 
find in these writers, humorous and elegant as they are, the lash 


ASSICS, 
The 
ck the 
given 
oreign 
alien 


1e can which should play round the anomalies which characterised the 
ent of social life of the Roman Republic. So dazzled were they by the 
bom, brilliance of the Athenian New Comedy that they could not see 
it and the streets of Rome or the varied panorama of Italian life, which 
y they were content to leave to infinitely inferior writers of mimes 
qu and farces, while they themselves had eyes only for phases of 
chee? | “cial life such as the Greek New Comedy presents, phases which 


prt never appeared in the Roman world, and which, in the time of 


tus and Terence, were defunct in Greece and Asia Minor. 

uly this must be set against the debt of Rome to Hellas. 

ee for once, Hellas held out a misleading light. Here, Hen 
À on borrowed resources, though she has abundant mee F 

ou far richer than those of the effete societies to whic | r 
eeen t Latin dramatists had recourse. Terence wasa far 
functi Writer than Wycherley; but Wycherley was true ti 
lon as a comic poet and Terence was not 


p Up, : 
Br as she 1s now by cheap humorists, t 


Uve E 
nal, however, long afterwards found 
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against whom he launches one thunde 
satire : 


dg À 


I-ling in ion 
si 


Desperanda tibi salva conco th 


x rdia Soc 
(Abandon hope while your wife’ ge 


S mother lives.) 
It was well said by Quintilian, 
camus.’ | 
Catullus is largely modelled on the A] 
there is one poem which has no ascertai 
is the celebrated ‘ Attis, with its wond 
most of the lines ending in words consist; 
like nemorivagus, ederigerus, sonipediby 
strange if there was no Greek model fo 
sionate outburst of lyric frenzy ; it is strange if the exquisit 
of ‘Cupid and Psyche’ in Apuleius and the fairy mage ‘ : 
“Pervigilium Veneris’? owe nothing to an Hellenic Proto : 
but none has been discovered. ie; 
When we come to Virgil we find that his obligations to th 
Greek are obvious, but equally obvious is the fact that be en 
give us something which the Greek does not offer. Virgil ha 
great moments, haunting phrases not to be paralleled even in 


Homer. We do not meet in Homer such Wordsworthian and 
Keatsian cadences as : 


€ 
In comoeg; 
oedia i 
Maxime aux, À 
exandrian Schoc] 
ned Greek 


By 
erful orgia i 


Source, 


Stic me 
p a 
ng of five short « 


tS, columinibys 


r the ‘Attis; that i 


Sire 


7 J 
lla les 


Sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt, 
Quaesivit caelo lucem ingemuitque reperta, 
Securos latices et longa oblivia ducunt, 

Fluminaque antiquos subterlabentia muros, 


The last line breathes the very spirit of modern romance. ae 
even the verses culled by Matthew Arnold in his essays as typical 
of the Homeric spirit have the haunting magic of lines like i 

Virgil gives us flowers of poesy—undying flowers, biona 
in undying lines. His monument should be flowers; andi 1 
pleasant to think that such his monument will be. m ie 
Academy of Mantua, at the suggestion of Comment ae 
has resolyed to dedicate to Virgil as a monument the 


Pietole on the banks of Mincio : 


tardis ubi flexibus errat 

Mincius t 

! ep viril 

ob Planted only with the flowers and shrubs nen 2 goh | 
and which his immortal Georgics have made eyergre Georg. 


; 3 d 
a wish was expressed by the poet himself in the thir 
Flowers and 


and stone. 
Worth’s true 


-o jn DOS 
: effigies 2 

Woods and streams are lovelier than aa on 

Nature is a more cunning artist than 


. 1 a n 
tion which animates Homer and Shakespeare Be 
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P gern, which startles us by a sudden flash of insight 
A nature, or by a leap of imagination wholly uncon- 
ito PU and unexpected. 

n wondered that Matthew Arnold did not call our 
an inspired passage in the 24th book of the Iliad, 


sention ba (Q 756) tells how Achilles dragged the body of 
Clan, ere ound the tomb of Patroclus whom he loved ; ‘ but thou, 
Bee son, adds the savage old Queen, ‘thou didst slay 
m ; ane and Achilles for all his harrying could not raise him | 
à in from the dead : 
be dvéormoer dé puy oùd ds. 
Tt i achilles might wreak his fury on the body of her dead son, but 
t pas- he could not bring back to life Patroclus, whom that son had 
le te gain. The vindictive old Queen gloating over her son’s victim 
ae is perfectly true to life, and yet we are struck dizzy at the 


sudden leap of inspiration, as when Macduff says of Macbeth, 
‘He has no children’ ; when Antony cries, ‘I have lost my way 
in the world!’ ; when Othello bursts out with “Damn her, lewd 
minx!’ in a place where we should have looked for an elaborate 
indictment of the female sex in any other dramatist from 
Euripides to Tennyson. Most startling of all is the terrible wail 
which is wrung from Othello when he is convinced of his wife’s 
unfaithfulness, the most appalling cry of agony that any poet 
ever put into the mouth of a suffering hero : 
I had been happy if the general camp, 


Pioneers and all, had tasted her sweet body, 
So I had nothing known. 


Ovid holds a torch which ever and anon gives us a glimpse 
oi the Silver Age. He is far less Roman than Tibullus, who 
3 all the elegiac poets comes nearest to Virgil in his Romanism. 
petits is almost free from Alexandrianism, and, like Horace, 
ae from the old sources, probably from Mimnermus rather 
that Callima chus. His view of the passion of love 18 very unlike 
i Ovid, the soft pleasure-loving singer of intrigue; a 
is ate like the fierce passion of Catullus, who strives to ren 
® tin ams, and of Propertius, who, though he draws his wepe Fs: 

d tery not from Lesbos but from Alexandria, yet chafes with a 

i almost Sapphic under the cruelty of Cynthia, whom i 

wh pove gladly if he could by some miracle be conviness 
ni be knows to be false. 


| e Tibullus is a willing slave. For Nemesis, & vona CE 
| tis cig an Cynthia, he would give up fame. He would part wata $ 


“me at her bidding : 


Quin etiam sedes iubeat si vendere avitas, 
Tte sub imperium sub titulumque Lares (ii. 
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Nay, even when he besecches Nemesis io 

adjuring her by her love for her little Sister h ca 
suddenly stops with the words : ls deag, k t 


Desino ne dominae fletus renoventur acerbi 
Non ego sum tanti ploret ut illa seme]. 
I am not worth a single tear of hers.) (4; 
( = ) (ii. 6, 41.) 


How different is the spirit of Catullus and Proper 
2 LA MONTE 2 - -n Dertius 
remind their mistresses of the time when they 
and neglected, and when the looking-glass Will repro Psi 
with their wrinkles. ach then 
The influence of Hellas is less felt in th 
whom the personality of the poet emerges in 
fashion. Ovid vulgarises his Greek models. 
Laodamia lack the dignity of their Greek prototypes, and QE 
A z - : a É , I 
of tbe Catullian Laodamia and the Propertian Arethusa. if 
spite of Virgil’s obvious debts to Greek poetry, the Aeneid jg 
a far more Roman poem than Ovid's M etamorphoses, Propertius 
is the most successful reproducer of Alexandrine art. 
We have glanced, then, at the relations between early Latin 
literature and Hellas, relations which are obvious and unmistak- 
able, and we have endeavoured to point briefly to the really 
Roman elements in the greatest of the Roman poets. We shall 
have little to say about Roman satire. Persius will interest w 
only as a stylist. Satire is the only branch of art in which the 


e clegiac poets, iy 
quite Un-Hellenje 
His Penelope and 


Re PE PR 


os 


Romans were absolutely original and practically independent c i 
Greek literature. No one disputes the truth of the dictum d \ 
Quintilian, ‘ Satira tota nostra est.” I must, however, have oa 
word about the greatest of the Latin satirists. I must potes ; 
against a view which finds in Juvenal a spirit of homely = I 
hood, a poet whose standard is that of the Gospels and ee a d 
lf we could imagine the Apostle asking a friend to aiio at y 
wo can feel sure he would not have gone on pa das d 
all business cares and troubles, especially the audacious n a 0 
of which, of course, your wife will be guilty in your 4 atl ù 
This is what Juvena] does (xi. 186-189), and he depicts a Me J 


Throug 


Scene in words of terrible vigour and frightful realism. ther thet | 


out Juvenal betrays a tendency to suggest impurities ra 


touch M 
to hold up vice in its native ugliness. I should not i ie tE fo 
this Subject were it not that the view which qi 
championed by the very highest authority. about wim M à 
will ask leave to dwell chiefly on those poets r : 


I have hithert 
whom I have 


few cases, notably that of Lucretius, whose reat o 
modern science have been exciting so much 12 
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Ana oll ae = 

4 tings of Giussani, Guyau, and Brieger on the Continent, 

hir he writi n and others in England. In asking leave thus to freak 
ad, he dus” J am not so arrogant as to assume that any of m 

y PI rompis have come into the hands of my readers, Bue 


aie sake, I prefer to avoid as much as possible paths 


e fe before by me, however sequestered and unnoticed those 
modden ay have been. I have nothing new to bring to light, 


5 thy E not discovered a washing-bill of Virgil’s or a water-rate 
shy À om semper udum Tibur. I desire to contemplate the poets 
then | rather in their singing robes than in their habit as they lived. 
4 In Lucretius we meet with (perhaps) the only world-poet 
4, in in Latin literature except Virgil. Mrs. Browning gives him the 
lente frst place among the Roman poets, in verses which show a 


characteristic insight into the sombre depths of the mind of this 
high priest of scepticism, who rails against religion, yet betrays 
a spirit so profoundly devout : 


Je and 
| even 
u Tn 


eid is Lucretius—nobler than his mood, 
ertins Who dropp’d his plummet down the broad 

Deen Universe and said ‘ No God,’ 
Latin Finding no bottom: he denied 
istak- Divinely the divine, and died 
really Chief poet on the Tiber side, 

By grace of God! His face is stern, 
shal As one compell’d, in spite of scorn, 
= To teach a truth he could not learn. 
h the 
nt of The delightful and inspiring side of the genius of Lucretius is 
m of what Statius calls his soaring frenzy, furor arduus Lucreti—the 
o one solemn dignity of the imagery and language which illustrate 
otesi and glorify his scabrous speculations, and reveal the mind of a 
man- true poet deeply sympathetic with Nature and her children. 
Paul tis to the illustration of a very abstruse point in the “ atom- 


dance’ that we owe his tender feeling for the frightened child # 


ben left alone in the dark, and the pathetic episode of the cow 
Me ‘Prived of her calf and seeking with plaintive lowings the tracks 
i of its cloven hoofs. Tt is to his furor arduus against religjon that 
tell wate indebetd for the terrible picture of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
La ch wrings from him the oft-quoted exclamation, 


Tantum relligio potuit suadere malorum ! 


Th These delightful episodes do not come from the Gree 


in i a 20 trace of Aeschylus, and very little if any of Eu par 
feelin Phigenia passage ; and the human sympathy 

book à à. alien from the Greek mind. The plague in 
ug Pathos most direct debt to the Greek, and 
th 08 of the Thucydidean original, 


i i 
Most high-minded rushed most resol 


at NAPPES Corny 
because their sense of chivalry enjoined on t ‘i 
the sick, as an unwelcome but imperative call a t 

passage is taken from Thucydides, but Lu > 
exquisite touch in his reference to the weak plaint: Sa ; 
those who are sinking in death : ve Accents, i 


enda 


No by 


Blandaque lassorum vox mixta Voce querel] 
ae, 


These are the qualities in which the Thucy 

the plague transcends all modern efforts in the same din Crp 
narratives of De Foe in The Plague of London, of Ba 

in Rienzi, and of Shorthouse in John Inglesa Wer- Lith 
full of horrors. We have boils and blains, w 
and putrefying sores and garments rolled in blood 
Thucydides introduces sparingly. What interests him 
as his imitator Lucretius) is the effect of the terribl 
on the mind of man, and on the portrayal of this 
his art. 

So much for the debt of Lucretius the poet to the Greek 
The debt of Lucretius the Epicurean is much greater, but nt 
so great as the Roman poet thought. I will now tum to 
Lucretius the Epicurean, and call attention to his amazing 
anticipations of modern scientific research. I know it may be 
urged that all the philosophy of Lucretius has its origin in Greece, 
But that hardly diminishes our debt to the Latin poet. Were 
it not for Lucretius we should scarcely know more of the system 
of Epicurus than of the system of Panaetius. The late Profesor 
Masson, whose admirable work is indispensable to students of 
Lucretius, has remarked that the De Rerum Natura is the only 
book dealing primarily with science which still remains a poem. 
This work on science is a poem, and a religious poem too, Be 
its author is virtually an atheist. For most readers the grand ro 
of the hexameters, inferior to Virgil only in the less copious 


didean d ser} 


© Visitation 
he lavishes 


variety of the cadence and the solemn music of the M T 
on the ironies of life, ‘ the boast of heraldry, the pomp of po ‘at | 
will make nine-tenths of the pleasure to be derived from des 2 


interesting 
But students of Dr. Masson’s book will see how deeply inte 


it is to compare the Epicurean of the Roman Repub 
Scientific thinkers of the last three centuries, from 
Clifford and Herbert Spencer. Dr. Masson writes: p gite ssl | 
5 Modern Speculations regarding Evolution and the Origin > Martin" 
im particular the famous controversy between Tynda 25 wl 
concerning the Potency of Matter, furnish a para 


lic with the 
Gassendi 10 


Tel which ene ner | 


*aliso more clearly how the Atomic Theory of Lucretius i opal isto? 
conception of Nature as a self-working power, and how * € 


naive Theory of Evolution. y selat ed 
The theory of th which is close Tip be 
Een e potency of Matter, is a corolla : = 


Clifford’s hypothesis of Mind-stuff, 
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„n (clinamen) of Atoms from the right line, which is 
a A Guyau the central and most original doctrine of 


v i and through it Lucretius escapes the slighting name of a 
geo? 


: ism, j i 

| ‘nic | residing in all matter, and by its operation producin 
7 : ree ‘à call Chance. By this declination only is Free Will 
ts of at W 


| pe. rofound insight of the greatest of England’s poetesses, 
tion q Ta A A verses above quoted she spoke of the poet 
: Thy ; As one compell’d, in spite of scorn, 
ae To teach a truth he could not learn, 

sup 

is But we cannot embark on the thorny subject of Free Will, 
The hich is secured to the Atomic Theory by the clinamen alone. 
: wel ie clinamen must imply some kind of free will residing in all 
a fomsof matter. There have been sportive essays on the apparent 
ME malignity of inanimate things—the half-sovereign which rolls 
1 under a distant fender, the stud which hides itself under the 
ee looking-glass. Perhaps the perversity of matter is not, after all, 
w | amere fancy; perhaps inanimate things hate us and love to 
azs | ‘thwart us. j ; 
ay be me We must return, however, to the debt which science owes to the 
reece, | Ducretiantheory. The debt amounts to nothing less than modern 
Wee | Chemistry, which is founded on the Atomic Theory of Democritus, 
ten | developed by Epicurus, preserved by Lucretius, and revived by 
fessor | Gassendi in the seventeenth century. 
adh According to Lucretius, Law prevails throughout Nature. 
only There 1 nothing but Atoms and Void. The atoms are of many 
ÉD. diferent shapes, but the number of shapes is finite. They are 
ough eo oeivably Minute, but they have parts. Compare the results 
diol à “modern speculation. Sir William Thompson says : 


| a i drop of water could be magnified to the size of our globe, the 
| = a Ke composing it would appear to be of a size varying from that of 
| 0 that of billiard balls, 


081: Ace ; 
PE 0 L 
sting "ding to Clerk-Maxwell : $ 
pte Fo mis, t 
2 ih n molecules of hydros laced in a row would occupy the 
fo | thirty, : S ot hydrogen plac nse an ilion 
di | iin of p usandth part of an inch, and a million million million 


Cm would weigh something more or less than 70 grains troy. 
q Cong: : LEE geen 
a Sider the Passage in Bk. I. 628-634, where Lueretius argues 
been waiter were infinitely divisible nothing could be produced, 
Particles which are infinitely small L 
save the 
thie Enta: 


AA 8S se 


Properties which begetting matter ought to have; f 
nglements, weights, blows, clashings, motions, by am ) 
verally go on. 3 
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We are struck by the close similarity of this 
last-named scientist, Dr. Clerk-Maxwell, wW 


ts the teach; | 

ho Writes- ng of th. E 4 
We do not assert that there is an absolute limit t | 
matter: what we assert is that after we have divided one 
finite number of constituent parts called molecule ody 
division of these molecules will deprive them of t 
rise to the phenomena observed in the substance, 


divisip; i 
intop a 


S, then à ù À 
N 

he Properties wig Li 

Ex | 

Again, Balfour Stewart, almost in the very words of L | 

writes : Ucteting 4 


A simple elementary atom is a truly immortal bein 
privilege of remaining unaltered and essentially unaffect 
blows (plagae is the Lucretian word) that can be dealt 


A nd enjoys y 
ed b 3 
si pre 
This at once brings to our minds the discovery of radium 
statement which one often meets that it involves the downfall 

the Atomic Theory. In answer to a question how far ihe ie 
Theory is affected by the discovery of radium, the distinguishea 
chemist Professor F. R. Japp replied that if we could stop at the 
radio-active elements, the Atomic Theory would not be maintain. 
able. But we cannot stop there, and he sums up thus: 


> and the 


To chemists and physicists the essence of the atomic theory does not lie 
in the unchangeableness of the atoms, but in the fact that the phenomena 
dealt with by chemistry and physics can only be interpreted satisfactorily 
on the assumption that matter consists of discrete particles—that it is dis 
continuous. No chemist or physicist of standing that I have heard of 
suggests that these recent discoveries involve the abandonment of the atomic 
theory. We have only to go a little further down for our ultimate partides 
At present they are electrons—if there is anything ultimate in science. 


Before leaving Lucretius I must protest against the vey | 
unsound critical method which Dr. Masson (following more = | 
one foregoing critic) applies to the celebrated criticism of T 
on the poem of Lucretius, when the greatest of pae & 
his judgment on one of the greatest (some would say ie 
greatest) of Roman poets. Writing to his brother Quintus, 
SAYS : ows grt 

You are right. The poem has great flashes of genius, ou 
art withal. sh this 
How do Professor Masson and many other critics deal W 
passage? Professor Masson writes : qied bel 
. In the MSS. a ‘not? is clearly wanting, which must be 28 3 
either ‘ genius’ or ‘ art.’ 


What! Must not the great critic be allowed Z 
has said because Dr. Masson and others think tion! 
afflatus is incompatible with perfection of oe 
thought they could co-exist, though they rarely 
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du a gl! ae à 
; i : multae tamen artis. To me it appears that the 
LUN TEA ¢ the Ciceros is very just. Tennyson and Milton show 
| iii a . and, besides, much of that careful execution which 
ily y D puch ae found with it. Even now some deny genius to Tenny- 
eet | ne account of his perfect art, and ascribe it to Browning 
ch pie | pi a his execution 1s So careless. But even were the judgment 
Ay qu estionable, it is a crime in criticism to change the logical 
tei | iy of a proposition, unless that proposition is demonstrably 
ee is ossible one, and unless it can be shown whence the error 

| | ap i manuscripts arose, how the non fell out of the coder. 
u | ne who advise the in sertion or omission of a non in manuscripts 
| erat their own opinions are doing their best to undermine the 

| may of classics. What should we think of a hardened realist 
nd the | cho should ‘emend’ a modern text of Shakespeare and make 


fall of 
; spero Say , 
\tomie Prosp We're not such stufi 


usha | As dreams are made on ; 


at the 
tan |  orof an atheist who should put into the mouth of Hamlet, 


There’s no divinity doth shape our ends? 
ae | But this is only an academic question. The really important 
tory | thing is to recognise the amazing anticipations of modern science, 
isd | whether the Lucretian atom is the modern electron or chemical 
a molecule, and to recognise that Lucretius was no ‘ mere material- 
rid, | ist and that his system 


= Yet gave us in this dark estate 


To know the good from ill, 
And, binding Nature fast in fate, 
Left free the Human Will. 


; very 
o than 
(iced | 
ges We have put Latin poetry broadly in its right place when we 
waj | lave once realised that its boast and glory is to be the gracious 
Gien re Which has borrowed rays almost as inextinguishable as 
| Cate of its source from the ardent and eternal sun of Hellas. 
atullus and V irgil could borrow, and yet set their own ineffaceable 
| a on what they took, not, of course, achieving the majestic 
p this a ee of the original mint-stamp, but adding son 
| behi de Roman gravitas, and the fact se Fons beled 
tecord e iterature her fasces and her fasti—her dignity ae 
steady evolution and development. à 
Catallo World-poet Virgil (like his predecessors pees ; 
an Us) and the supremely gifted but curiously heartless H 
takabie s are deeply influenced by Hellas, but bear the a 
‘Oman cachet of gravitas. Ovid begins to point t 


Ve A 2 s, 
a It was the misfortune of Latın a tha 
en > meétriqu 


s gril | 


of genius lacked the technique, the 
Vor. eee pee ed the q 
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the language to reproduce the poetry to Which 
aspired. The desperate strivings of Livius à they #0 € 
come down to us only in meagre fragments = Naeviy 
us enough to show how performance lagged hat ey ha 
early attempts at Tragedy, and especially at cn nd desire ay) 
tale. Caecilius is placed by Sedigitus near the to : J, tell the wn 1 
Terence stands only sixth. Among the few ao Din np 

have come down to us from him stands one so e ; 
may feel sure it has no Greek origin. A husband ce that 
a booze and thinking it expedient to conciliate p aring fron | 
embrace, says——but no, I will not quote the nang jar | 
Greeks have said very licentious things, very obecn 6 
one could not imagine such a filthy attempt at pos hings, by 
from Hellas. If we may judge by the comic frac ae ae l 
of humour did not take root in Rome. The seed tae l 
again in modern ‘ gauloiserie.’ » Hoi 
: When the Silver Age begins, Rome is still a debtor to Greece 
ut she comes in forma pauperis. She can no longer reach o 
the princely hand of Virgil, and take a boon which is Cami 
freely, never marred, sometimes even beautified. The Silver Aue 
fixes on what she takes no longer the stamp of gravitas : 
sagacitas, but rather that of tagacitas. She is no longer majestic 
or profound, but she is adroitly light-fingered. ‘ Convey the wise 
it call,” and she conveys right nimbly. To produce the semblance 
of originality, she must resort to preciosity and tortuousness of 
expression and to all the schemata of conscious art, especially 
hyperbole and onomatopoeia. She no more looks for her inspira- 
tion in Homer, the Greek lyric poets, the Attic stage. She strives 
after the thetorical finish and encyclopaedic learning of the 
Alexandrian School. That school had some great qualities, bit 
it offered fatal pitfalls to all save fully inspired poets. Into these 

fell the poets of the Silver Age. : 
Before entering on the question which will be the subject g 
my other paper, what debt the Silver Age owes to Hellas, it miy 
raa to point to a curious phenomenon in eh z 
other ceed of which I Tennonnioer no para koin E sa 
it ane From the earliest dawn of letters to ea 

Roe ar e Silver Age we meet with formal attes nae 
ee soie too, that men who are ae a 
refers to a pry the fame of a Milton or a Tennym ple | 
ste Hey et of whom he, a responsible pes pures 
sas ane arm that he is our most brilliant [pole A ius Caiit 
of whose ie t Of whom is he speaking? Of one e but for i a 
ees a ence we should have been une A no one 

: ullus, who ought to know, tells us 


no rat. 3 al Hom 
ao Virgil, it seems— came nearer to the immort® 


a 
passa Op 


pient 
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ne Valgius- But for the caprice of time we might now be 
anor from Calid and Valge as from Lucan and Virgil. No 
quotine ot than Ovid gives to Rabirius the epithet which Tennyson 
Jess Brio Milton. He calls him ‘mighty-mouthed ’ (magni oris) 
D us places the same Rabirius beside Virgil. Someone 
a J Cornelius Severus in à poem on the Sicilian War glorified 
ca who is unmentioned by Virgil, Horace, and Ovid, and has 
(es for Juvenal for a scanty and half-ironical recognition. 
N Albinovanus related the voyages of Germanicus in the 
Northern Seas ; Ovid calls him ‘starry ” (sidereus), and we have 
an nia fragment which almost justifies the epithet and recalls 
the tone of Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. A certain Cotta wrote 
a Pharsalia under Augustus, and there was a mute inglorious 
Catullus, a mimographer of the time of Juvenal, as well as a Virgil 
who wrote comedies under Nero. Pomponius is highly praised R: 
as a tragic poet by Quintilian—an estimate hardly justified by 
his extant fragments. One Scaevus Memor, a writer of tragedies 
under Domitian, is called by no less an authority than Martial 
Romani fama cothurni. Thus does fame scatter with indifferent 
hands the laurels of triumph and the poppies of oblivion. 


KEVESSE 


R. Y. TYRRELL. 


. 


(To be continued.) 
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Our first meeting-place was the magistrates’ Court. 
in the dock, a dumpy well-nourished figure in work 
listened to the evidence without interrupting. The Master 

pallid, nervous man, conducted his own case, painfully aware tt 
he was giving himself away. A girl of sixteen should not be 
beyond the control of a qualified official backed by all the autho. 
rity of the Guardians. The man was sensible of this, and assured 
me that such a case had never come under his charge before, 
adding painful and ludicrous details of the misbehaviour of the 
accused, who stood stolidly impassive. No, she was not mad, the 
medical officer assured me of that, had devoted a great deal of 
time to the case; her silence was merely moroseness, and her 
violence ungoverned temper; she was sane enough. ‘The gil 
spoke and made this evident. ‘She wasn’t going to be ordered 
about like that.’ ‘ Laundry-work? she wasn’t goin’ to do m 


Gwendoline 
house dress, 


n a home. 
bled; i 


(only in certain aspects, —wait !), and mus ; 
Consequences of refusing to do her work, vizi twen 
hard labour. (Knitting, may it please you, peosus®, a 
adult enough to escape the wholesome discipline 0) 
oy dis 1s still a ‘ young person ’ who may not be pu 
work in jail....0, my country !) 

ne instance out of many illustrating th 
En NX present we grope in a jungie 


e Cryin8 B a 
of Comme 
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ified by decisions, and regulations having the fore 
i e 


por p | by the Home $ 
rep A he Home Secretary for his depart 
w the President of the Local Government Hoard es 


ent, without consultation. It has so far been nobody’s 
o co-ordinate this mass of enactments, rulings, and 
the results are sometimes contradictory and frequently 


rating 
ck to Gwendoline. I looked the child over. I have 
Jaughters older and younger. It came home to me that three | 
vceks of solitary confinement (it amounted to that, for there is no 
juvenile class in Whitestone Gaol, and, short of a four-months’ 
sentence, which the Jaw would not countenance, she could not 
be transferred to the Female Penitentiary at Aylesbury), it struck 
me, J say, that twenty-one days knitting in absolute silence in a 
lonely cell would not improve this girl. What could one do with 
her? It seemed a case that should be remanded for a week for 
enquiry, but where to put her? The Master, whom I was finding 
akindly man, not wanting in power, but in powers, deprecated the 
Union ; in fact, declined to be answerable for her. Being over 
thirteen he could not lock her up nor keep her in bed without 
boots (a way with boys). In short, if handed back to him. she 
would probably take her discharge,’ which he could not legally 
refuse. (That Law again!) It came to the jail after all; Gwen- 
doline remained impassive ; I did the feeling. 
ian ee whither if followed her a couple of days later, 
3 es” e a poor impression ; had been sillily insubordinate 
aa ae had refused the ministrations of a particularly 
es a n rewd lady-visitor. One can make little of a girl who 
ae i Bibs) in her ears. The Governor was sympathetic, 
+ ae ; his jail was no place for her; work, as she under- 
tec ; = such as she needed, would be difficult to arrange 
ns = e Was one by herself, which added to the difficulty of 
ae T iscipline ; no example, I must see. Would I speak to : 
mer ee were risks ; but, as one of the committing magis- ape 
tte. z T 08 a modicum of her respect. She listened | 
aa Re how young she looked, and how helpless, and 
enough of neh of place! Conceiving 
showed her ing in the past, I tre 
3 ee eee as ee for her 
ar § s I was tryin make 10 ; 
i pos - n tears stood nue eyes. (This was better.) W 
etchange à o be ironing as one of a party 2 the Union, plead 
word if one wished, than to be working silent 


long] 
under : ere? (She was knitting to pass the time. 4 
d, but her u 
Re 


ad md no labour could be enforce 
ably not occurred to her.) She hated th 
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discussed Homes. Gwendoline wouldn’t h 


| Homes; wanted to go into « mae ofa Hom : 
all about Homes; wan 80 into service. GH ork 
temporarily impracticable.) Asked how she ropos ea 
i se 


place, Gwendoline didn’t know. | Obviously 1012 
her straight from the jail ; the Union being closed + Woul 
remained? She consented to try a Home. We 0 her, What 
terms after she had told me as much of her life as do Upon 
From the candour of her admissions J accept a Ose, 
as substantially true. Here you have it in brief. a ema 
lock, she lost her mother whilst small. Her father ne i Wed. 
and presently died, leaving the child, still under en ne 
of a stepmother who had her own living to get. Con Care 
made no complaint as to her treatment by this Woman : oling 
to their separation I did not gather ; it was a case wherei 


, what led 
< ; vets n neither 
blood relationship, nor affection, nor the law was an 


Operative 


factor. The child was left chargeable to the Union, a little crea. 
ture intended by nature to cling and seek shelter, whose tendrils | l 
and rootlets had been broken by frequent transplanting, UE : 
belonged to nobody ; she was unattractive ; she had a temper; s 
much we may concede, but the case ought not to have been k 
desperate; should not have been beyond the resources of the i 
System. What Gwendoline is to-day she is by virtue of the 
System. Let us watch it at work. i 
She was placed in a Scattered Home with several other waifs, i 
older and younger than herself, under a Matron. Matron sounds b 
well. A woman of mature years and of considerable experience, I 
selected by the Guardians, and working beneath their eyes, is i 
charged with the nurture of a dozen motherless little ones. Into A 
such a family decency, order, cleanliness, forbearance, even love, 0 
may come, but first of all must come obedience or a state of things n 
will develop in which the gentler virtues will not thrive. wa t 
too much to expect that a woman so placed and so backed aon à 
have secured elementary obedience, by kindness if eu A 0 
firmness if needful, but by some means? Or, that failing n 2% k 
task, the Guardians should have recognised her incapacity ai T 
placed the child in other hands? The visiting guardians. ts. 
covered nothing ; the matron seems to have made no comes À 
Gwendoline made none ; why should she? She got her T the ; 
the first. One can easily reconstitute the situation ; fe qui g, 
Soverning factor ; fear felt by the woman, not by the chi briek the in 
the matron to herself, ‘If I make her mind, she'd as child pu 
ause down, and what will the neighbours say?’ “ror, DEE Tit 
she probably said, “If I was yer ma I’d give ye Wl? mob À à 
ska At never be said of me that T laid a finger TE visi : 
Woman's child.’ The Guardians upon their peut aps 


gathered that all Was going on well. For this wom” ev 
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Lin à With the staff of the female side of í 
l din, 7 does not mislead me, I found four prisone 
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į beneficent influence she ever encountered, Gwendoline 
pe leas? no more active feeling than contempt. ‘ She never beat 
presse « ghretted * me; I never would stand thretting.’ Four 
pe, 519 f nagging and her own way reduced this ten-year-old 
pout y to a little savage. There was a climax. The matron 
giro have covered her own failure by a cloud of injurious 
ae which, whether true or false, were sufficient to deter 
Guardians from experimenting with another Scattered Home. 
The mite, whom she an mo four months to so little 
nrpose was reported to m Le le and dangerous D other 
children,’ and was sent back in disgrace to the childless Union 


ward. 16 does not appear that the matron was blamed, or her 
charges disbelieved. | 
It is but fair to this woman to say that she was entrusted with 


but the shadow of authority. A Home may contain fifteen waif- 
lings (a dozen is more usual), the dragged-up offspring of ill- 
assorted or chance unions and deplorable homes. ‘To such 
natures discipline is almost as primary a need as food and cleanli- 
ness, but how is she to enforce it? However stubborn or violent 
the child may not be stinted of a meal, nor receive any kind of 
corporal punishment. Where childhood is concerned it is axio- — 
matic that penalty should tread closely upon the heels of offence, 
but the matron must await the next visit of the Lady Superin- 
tendent of Scattered Homes, who may consider that the affair has 
blown over, and had better not be revived. There are also the 
Labour Members of the corporation to be considered. One does 
hot wish to give an opening for rhetoric in the council chamber 
and sensational appeals in the press. Such a headline as “Pauper 
Children Flogged in Scattered Homes’ would sell out an edition 
nearly as quickly as a glove-fight. A Lady Superintendent is slow 
to sanction punishment. I cannot say that sanction was asked; it 
almost certainly should have been. It comes to this, a matron 18 
placed in charge who cannot be trusted with powers commonly de- 
ee to à nursery governess or a village schoolmistress. m 
i I 18 probably of a lower social grade,the pay would not air 
With ne but, though admittedly untrusted, she is se wee 
ue ool working beneath the eye of ner Brie 
Sati Pells economy at the wrong end; pence grudged to Wie 
Scattered à 3 ‘il. Iam comparing 
ome ; pounds lavished upon the jail. 


m : : 
à Aa ine quality and remuneration of this matron set over 
Whitestone jail, where, 
rs. Gwen- 
| ild ; those 
ur “ame into the System a neglected, but normal ne ie 


os 


Mo; = 
r aths of unchecked naughtiness came very near 
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There was still a chance. The Barnardo ‘Trustees tog 
and gave her the regular Seay and healthy comradesh her in, 
she needed so sorely. a had their difficulties, bat at 
sponded, and landed in Canada ati fourteen With a goode she y 
(of which she spoke to me with pride). She was unfortun 
her first place ; the mistress expected too much. ‘T dian’ 2 
stand colonial ways of doing housework.’ The plea is aq 
a child in her first place, fresh from an institution 
bewildered. and lose heart. Not all mistresses are reas see 
or understand children. The little immigrant was rn 
the depot. At her next place her health broke down. ik a 
third she confesses to having misbehaved herself, ‘ Tt Was m s 
fault; I run away.’ Let the admission be accounted to re 
righteousness ; I did not press for it ; knew nothing about it. ie 
her fourth situation she was charged with dishonesty, (The 
Master and Matron say she is honest.) She denied the theft at 
the time; she denies it still. It seems not to have been brought 
home to her; things were missed, and she was returned to the 
depot angry, soured, and lowered in her self-esteem. Everyone 
was against her. From her fifth and last place she ran away 
under inexcusable circumstances, leaving the child entrusted to 
her care in its perambulator in the open street; a very wrong 
action. She had been in the Dominion two years; the Canadian 
authorities decided that Gwendoline Casson was an undesirable 
immigrant, and deported her at the expense of the Barnardo 
Trustees, who, having no further interest in her, passed her on 
to her place of settlement, Whitestone Union. She had left its 
walls six years before a hot-tempered, wilful child, spoilt by weak 
indulgence ; she returned to it a disappointed girl of sixteen, 
almost reckless. Put yourself in her place; she has not a blood 
relation in the world, nor a soul who will grieve if she goes to 
the bad. She has disappointed her best friends—the Barnardo 
people—by turning out a failure and spoiling their average of ei 
cesses In the colony to which they sent her. They, the only fo 4: 
whom she ever respected, have ceased to respect her; r 
her off, (At sixteen, Good Lord! One may not blame ne Bs 
ia administer funds subscribed for children ; he à in 

c ni a child ; they must stick to their rules, but, s12% ne n the 
à a 7 ; He it was that stepmother ; then the nae and last 
= TE à next the Governor-General of the Doras 
ise pee Trustees who have sorrowfully taken “tle thing 
een 5 o into the outer darkness, a fat, aa SA 
re n°) When she reached the Union hope ae 

pect went by the board. She had come back 


deret: 
her se Je- 


‘Jure, t0 o} 
ment, the place, and the people whom she hated, @ fa ad 4 


with the failures—the sluts, the cadgers, the wasters, $ 
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the out-on-leaves, the born-bads, and the women who have 
Jost character and hope, or who have never had either. There are 
Joubtless some respectable old bodies upon the women’s side of 
Whitestone Union, but these keep themselves to themselves one 
may be sure; and make no advances, for half the desolation of get- 
into the House is due to the company one meets there. A 
o lady from Roedean thrust into such surroundings might 
have broken down and let herself go; Gwendoline broke down 
padly- At sixteen one wants fun and excitement ; there is neither 
upon the female side of a Union. With Gwendoline it is the 
time of life when other girls are at carpet-dances and tennis, when 
they find boy-friends interesting, and have jolly books to read and 
merry little experiences. Poor Gwendoline found none of these 
distractions provided, and set about making them for herself in 
absurd and indecorous ways. An inmate of sixteen must not force 
the emergency exit of a dormitory after dark and explore the leads 
(in her nightie), chevied by an exasperated Matron and Master. 
Being too old to be punished (sixteen) she was threatened, and 
the old devil awoke. She sulked, mute and ominous, refusing to 
enter the laundry, breaking out into obscure menaces of personal 
violence when addressed. The Master and Head Matron, com- 
petent people, began to doubt her sanity, but were overruled by 
the doctor and a visiting magistrate. Gwendoline is not mad. 
She was shown the utmost forbearance ; she was placed im service, 
but did not stay her month. ‘This child can more easily create 
seven impossible situations than keep a good one. ‘Their patience 
was exhausted. After some especially wild outbreak the Master 
felt that a case could be made out; he had done his part and ap- 
ealed to the law. 
: I was not satisfied. Prison seems too terrible, too final, for 
an exhibition of coltish temper and a schoolgirl escapade. I had 
put her back for a week and made inquiries. Here, as aforesaid, 
I learned a, little law : there was no place at the Union wherein 
Gwendoline could be legally confined. Being ‘adult’ she might 
at any hour demand her discharge and go upon tramp. The 
Master almost tremulously deprecated having anything more ito 
do with her : he had had enough of chasing a little white ghost over 
the roofs in the dark, so it had come to the jail after all, and +. 
had found her at a critical moment of her life—cowed, es 
the tide just upon the turn. Iam inclined to think I was the firs 
Person who had spoken kindly to her for some time, her loss ion 
the less that it was largely her own fault. When she stood again 
the dock at the week’s end, her resolution held, I passed i ir 
itional sentence, and handed her over to fhe lady ee a a 
ocal institution, where she will possibly, but I fear nee m a j 
regain her character and become eligible for service. 


and 
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sanguine, for one cannot shut one’s eyes to the chan 
'mnatient word fr 9, s Ces wh: 
clude an impatient word from a good-hearted bat 5 which ip 


official, an open door, a fit of childish Passion, or an ur Otked 
desire for change, to see what the country is like Anatolia, 
combination, of these mischances, and Gwendoline a 1 Org 


may run too far; may disappear into the Stream of un, ang 
drifters along our main roads. With sunshine and i Nameless 
the hay outside she will not want for temptation l © smell of 
when she has made her plunge. She is still but a he dan 
ence, and has led a. shielded life in what Concerns the a CX peri. 
of our nature ; but, once upon the road, with darkness a things 
and nowhere to sleep, and the Union and the conditional pat 
beyond it, contingencies not to be faced, what will hay A 
less caught before sunset she will fall into the hands of some Ui 
tramp—a master at last! ‘Then her education wil] begin ae 
again. What the sloth, timidity, and weakness of the e 
denied to her childhood will be her portion as a woman ie 
down and running over. Her bloke will stand no nonsense: by 
dint of black eyes and kicks poor Gwendoline will learn subordin- 
ation and obedience, her place and the limitations of her sex : and 
all in vain, and too late. ‘henceforth, for the next thirty years, 
she will stroll our summer highways and hibernate in our Unions, 
presenting her ungrateful country with one baby per annum, of 
which immense family something under a fifth will struggle up 
to adolescence as cripples, mentally deficients, drunkards, 
criminals, and prostitutes, who will breed early and often and true 
to their decadent stock. If one works out the sum, one finds that 
by 1952 Gwendoline, then probably dead, will be represented by 
seven children and fifteen grandchildren, who, if they begin to be 
parents at twenty, and rear but one child apiece every five years, 
a die at forty-six, will by the end of the century have numbered 
Jð souls, an array diminished by the deaths of the first gener- 
Ne sn the dropping off of thirty-five of the second to stn by 
Wee and fifty-one, but to this number we must add ae 

of the one hundred and fifty-five great-grandchin® | 


some of w À : x71967. AD 
hea o T will begin to be parents about 1957-196 


Pt ROS? fe Ne ee PE meal pea) a NE SR Se 


lop) Coy f=) 


i im The: j e, they 
You exclaim ‘This is absurd, tramps don’t poe by 


never did.’ But the past : i fore 
novel conditions. CE eee shut the m 
ne & workhouse, sold his brats to a Lancashire cotton ee 
S n dog at vagrants the problem was solved: Si pyt we 
ee “Sappear by natural causes’ (gipsies did n q pas & 
not made so. During the past half century È pe pi o 
velop ed sensibilities. W e can hardly endure r ‘re nat! 
punishment; nor must anyone be permitted to sutter ; i ali 
Consequences of his Own actions. Everyone is 10 a ; 
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and iD health as long as possible, and at any expense. The actu- 
A] tables of mortality of the last century are unreliable. There 
n a workhouse, nor an clementary school, nor a jail to-day 
PE is not infinitely better sanitated and ventilated than was 
Windsor Castle in 1860, when the upper sashes of its windows were 
gstures, and scores of old cesspits festered among its foundations 
and beneath its floors. Our drink bill lessens ; the last word upon 
hygiene and surgery has yet to be spoken. Why should Gwen- 
doline’s descendants dic off? They will be sure of food and cx- 
cellent medical attendance at the various crises of their lives. 
They will never overdo themselves and will be strangers to the 
anxiety which saps the vitality of the unskilled labourer. Far 
more thought will be taken for them than will be spent upon the 
welfare of the class just above them—the hard-pressed self-sup- 
porters. From the maternity ward to the pauper’s shell they will 
be swaddled, coddled, taught, fed, preached to, doctored, jailed, 
coffined and buried at the national expense by an enormous staff 
of public servants ; relieving officers, doctors, nurses, chaplains, 
labour-officers, policemen, masters, matrons, governors of jails, 
warders, principals of asylums, of infirmaries, of hospitals, of shel- 
ters will protect them from one another, themselves and the ele- 
ments. In return they will persistently misuse every opportunity, 
and in the course of their lives they will consume, waste, deface, 
destroy, and make away with many thousand pounds’-worth of 
property of all kinds, while working irregularly, or not at all, nor 
contributing anything to the safety or welfare of their country. 
Do I overstate? Is there one contingency here which is not pos- 
sible ; nay, probable? And the worst of it is that this is our own 
doing. Such as Gwendoline is we have made her. Asa child we 
spoilt her. Asa lump of a girl we are ready to do worse by her; 
for we are prepared in the name of the Liberty of the Subject to 
afford her every conceivable facility for making the very worst uses 
of her life. T think she has a case against us. Iam grieving over 
Gwendoline Casson and her country. 
H. M. Wazuis. 
(Ashton Hilliers.) 


Postscript. —The preceding was written last July. Re- 
turning from Switzerland in September I inquired for Gwendoline. 
“was in prison. After a few weeks of housework in the Home 
she too had felt the need of a holiday, and had escaped by a 
mndow in breach of the terms upon which my sentence had been 
th. ver: So the experiment had failed. Somehow I sympa- 
Se with this child; I like her pluck. On leaving jail she re- 
‘ned to the Union, where her friend the Master (he is her friend, 
*SYou shall see) took her in hand again, and, backed by the Matron, 
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did all he knew to make a woman of somewhat Thee 
rial. He had her into his own kitchen, and fought p $ taie, 
day after day with sheer will-power. CI don’t care er tempe, 
go to the bad!’ ‘You sha’n t, Gwendoline. My willi Tuih 
than yours ; you see !’) Twice she has bolted, onei Ig tonge 
once for the open country, frockless and unshod. ( o the tow 
do you ever read your Bible? l Do you remember the we 
‘__with the seven devils? Yes, that’s me! à) There į 
virginity about her. On one of her escapes she e 
from a male savage with a knife. Says the Matron, who h ere 
in her, ‘ Hither she will make a fine woman or a very ih faith 
But, alack, her friends are busy people. There are five hy one, 
inmates in Whitestone Union, and the Matron bas ciate 
Gwendolines upon her hands, returned from domestic Service i 
‘ hopelessly incapable.’ Gwendoline is not that. She i 
a capacity of a sort. The latest phase is more hopeful. Despair- 
ing of controlliug the seventeen-year old spirit by mere force, her 
friends let her out on parole to seek service. On the second day 
she found herself a really satisfactory place. Nor was her em- 
ployer appalled by her record. ‘If she is honest and virtuous I 
will chance her temper.’ The Matron made her a capital outfit, 
at sight of which the child burst into tears of contrition. What 
comes next? 


Postscript 2.—No good news. My story grows darker. 
Gwendoline’s tempers were too much for her mistress: to be 
called a fool to one’s face, in one’s own kitchen, is embarrassing. 
The girl has left for a less desirable situation; a downhill step 
The next few months will be critical. 


Postscript 3.—Worse and worse! On taking my seat ne 
the Bench this morning I was confronted with poor Gwen Ue 
charged with having attempted her own life. Her last pie 
given her no satisfaction. She left it, and in default 0 i jo 
friends paid a call upon the Master of the Union, ae T 
bid him good-bye, for she would neither become an imam 


ws | 
accept the hospitality of a Home. An hour or two aier i 
scen by three big lads to leap off the quay. The cold wä a youll 
pelled a cry for help, but Gwendoline is game, and p out she | 
Coming in for her, struggled into deep water. ga P Jet me 80 
Was Insensible, but revived and cried, ‘ I want to ae Yok 
m again! - ‘They wanted me to go back a you 
house.” When arrested she said, ‘I don’t care w s 
Me. T want to die. Tve got no home nor friends. 
again.’ 


. This declaration tied our hands ee 
means it (at present ; she may be another creature 
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n restrain her meantime). The immediate question was, 
what to do with her now? Attempted Suicide being a felony, our 
Bench could not deal with it. To discharge her in the face of 

. admissions Was impossible. ‘I'he only other course was to 
mit her for trial at the next assize. But, what can Judge, 
co Recorder, do with her? The Law (again!) blocks the Way. 
“inte the Prevention of Crime Act, 1908, Section b, a judge may 
send her to that excellent institution, Borstal, for a term of 
years (with admirable results if one may judge by the'statistics 
i reformed lives dating from there), but, alack, Gwendoline is 
not bad enough to enjoy the privileges reserved for girls of criminal 
habits and tendencies (see the wording of the statute). She is 
virtuous, she is honest, and being an adult (still under nine- 
teen), must be permitted to ruin herself, or destroy herself, 
irretrievably. 


jf one C? 


H. M. WALLIS. 
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IN the man or woman of middle age at the present ian 

usually two personalities at war within the same brain a tt 
is a question of leaving one’s home surroundings to see the fe i 
beyond it. One half may be still enthusiastic in its aoea 
of scenery, of architecture, of strange or new peoples, of Ha 
scenes, world wonders, or great achievements in art and inde 
The other half charges the mere bother of dé p 


: 5 placement to a debit 
account to begin with, and generally is disposed to resent with 7 


increasing emphasis the unnecessary discomforts and risks of a 
travel. We are the more captious, perhaps, because in the age “ai 
in which we live the numerous persons who do travel with camer Ch 
and notebook, and who make cinematograph and phonograph qui 
records to illustrate their lectures, and collections to enrich our lab 
museums, public and private, enable many of us to travel with bef 
our minds, without the expense and the discomfort of leaving our vit 
own firesides or shaded gardens. lux 

Yet, except to those who are incapacitated by bodilyailments, care 
mental or monetary limitations, travel is even more interesting up. 
and more profitable than it has ever been, and in some respeds ther 
safer and more comfortable. But inasmuch as it might be made has 
(especially where British agencies are concerned) so much D Som 
comfortable Jess risky, and less expensive than it is, this mi acco 
häs been conceived and written, not without some thought 0 Cour 
private revenge in addition to its altruistic humanitarianiet n ne ad 

There is scarcely a railway station above or below groun the | Rts 
the United Kingdom without a poster which spreads bela Pr | js 
Magic Carpet of the Arabian Nights. On this, happy ei | Pass 
men and Women have statibned themselves whilst-a-hideo seen f Mn: 
Spplies the motive power underneath the carpet, a inteli- À pick 
carrying them from one European capital to another ai; me 
sent anticipation, perhaps, of the perfected airship. 


i z and who i | 
© much for romance ; but those who stop to think 5 


4 wje CAPE 
ave been there before,’ know that there is no magic Wi ier 
yet provided by an 


fan ee 
y tourist agency which enables any P p 
and watchful, pushful tourist to travel in safety, 0! don: © 
none from London to Paris, or Paris to ee 
nothing tot longer journeys. Indeed, in some Ways i 
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ie CRT 

a have either become too specialised in the 
agencies id winter sports, or too old, prosperou 
gois to attack any longer the hydra-headed ty 


matter of yacht 
s and unenter- 
: rants of railway 
pe etorates, Customs control, steamship-managoment, hackney- 
m ge OT hotel owners. 
perhaps the most glaring instance of their indifference, or 
p powerlessness, TS of the most startling anachronisms of the 
Bah century, lies in the management of the South Eastern 
iw 


way. IfI may seem to approach this and other grave subjects 


na a certain naïveté, it should be premised that it is only of 
me he years that I have had the opportunity to consider things 
n it nearer home than Africa, that my departures to and arrivals from 
orld africa were usually connected with Liverpool or Plymouth, and 
tion that if I came or went by way of Paris, it was invariably by the 
rical no-longer-independent Chatham and Dover Railway Company, or 
try bythe Brighton and South Coast. In fact, fate so willed it that it 


sas not till the opening of the present year of grace that I had the 
vith i unforgettable experience of arriving at Charing Cross Station 
from the Continent with luggage to be passed through the Cus- 


age toms. In this recent experience (preceded by a departure from 
her Charing Cross for Germany in which I fulfilled all that was re- 
aph quired of me, but my luggage nevertheless was incorrectly 
gu kbelled and went wildly astray) I have realised more fully than 
vith before what it means to land at Dover late on a winter afternoon, 
our vith the temperature below freezing point, fresh from all the 
luxuries now to be found in Continental railway travel, including 
nis, | @refully warmed railway carriages, and to travel for two hours 
F | w fo London in an unwarmed first-class compartment. And 
ie sae to realise for the first time that although Charing Cross 
i a been the principal terminus of our Continental traffic for 
‘so d peace like forty years, it is actually without any dee 
ma Oe “modation for the work of Customs examination (unless, o 
| See such buildings were destroyed at the time the roof fell in, 
| in | a not been replaced). On the occasion of my e 
the | Rs, experience, the luggage from all parts of the Pee ; 
ig | Dlatfo Y even from India’ as well, was shot out on to one © ae 
jon Passe S, and left there, higgledy-piggledy. Here the mo ae 
en | me to which had been added a mob of porters ae ce 
li- À dick ptet barrows which they drove into ones oe Tan 
4 “Mehowy “om memory its various items of l ee despair 
m | itd with yy net clawed together, and then in its utter CORO 
5 no “ML. Customs to take for granted that its de 


Utiai have hap- 
lable S00ds was a true one. For what a Customs | 


me e PB SNIN TERN TN CENTURY 
station, two defeated football teams had arriyeg fro w | 
wanted their luggage straight away to catch tr ; 
several fellow-passengers with broken limbs (the result ¢ h 
sports) were surrounded by bevies of pitying relation i hin 
tal nurses ; engines were screaming to drown the iin and 
or letting off steam, which temporarily eclipsed all a clamo 
in short, it was an indescribable babel of noise and ear 4 
the Customs officials being, as they always Arey. oat, and 

simply scrabbled a passport on all pieces of luggage na Emen 
see and left the passengers and their porters to help t €J coul 
T selected my own quite honestly, of course, but there see 
be no question of my registered receipt, though I did m a to 
force it on the porter that helped me. J Dest to 

Now, surely, this is unworthy of the principal railway rout 

č sd eto 
and from the Continent, at the principal continental-trafs 
station of the capital of the British Empire, in the year 19119 i; 
Victoria Station, both of the Brighton Railway and of what wa 
once the Chatham and Dover, there is a spacious enclosed rom 
of very large size in which all the luggage is ranged on benches, 
and, if I remember rightly, is placed either according to its label 
number or the first initial of the owner’s name on the label. You 
enter these places without rush or.scrimmage, you identify and 
claim your luggage without difficulty, and if it has got to be 
opened it is opened under comfortable conditions. 

‘Then, if you are so satisfied with the fwo Victorias, why 
travel to and from the Continent in connexion with any other 
station ?’ : 

But the Brighton Victoria involves the Dieppe route, of me 
more anon; and as regards the South Eastern, the continent 
trains connected with Victoria are either too expensive with a 
supplementary charges, for the tourist who is not actually ath 
person ; or they depart or arrive at inconvenient hours. TH 
fact remains that Charing Cross is connected with it 
commonly-used section of the direct traffic with the Cou 
and Charing Cross remains to this day as utterly uneq a 
dealing with the luggage on arriving, as it was apparenti 
five years ago. "shelter ad i 

There is no doubt that the absence of any prop Britis! | 
refreshment rooms at Dover Pier is a disgrace t0 Jais? l 
nation. Why cannot Dover be as well equipped 3 i. a 
is the use of putting forward the fact (which en some 
that you are never detained at the quay, and tha A 
in the town of Dover there is a railway station i 
decent waiting-rooms and a refreshment depart 
that the boat trains never stop at such @ stale 
its alleged comforts has no bearing on the quest! 


3 ran 
ans for + ce, and 
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Folkestone is a little, but not much, better. 


3 But some 
some slur, which I have never been 


mystery, 5 : i able to understand 
goons to lie on tbe E olkestone-Boulogne route ; by which T have 
ce OF twice travelled (with, if I remember rightly, great un- 
punctuality). Far and away the main bulk of passengers travel- 
ling between London and the Continent go by way of Dover and 
Calais. 

Now : as to the crossing of the Channel at its narrowest part— 
Dover to Calais. This is constantly advertised as being achieved 
in a few minutes over the hour. On the smoothest day in my own 
experiences, it never takes less than an hour and a half, and it 
would be interesting to learn how often the trains connected with 
it at Dover leave for London at the advertised time. The railway 
that controls this route advertises with a flourish of trumpets 
the splendid steamers which meet the trains, though even their 
advertised speed—nineteen to twenty-two miles an hour—does 
not come up to the speed of the steamers plying between Den- 
mark and Germany, Denmark and Sweden, or similar short- 
journey steamers between Hamburg and the Dutch coast. But 
the principal trains between Charing Cross and the Continent are 
not (in my experience) often served by any one of these advertised 
steamers, but by the Pas-de-Calais, a French boat, which I should 
think scarcely did more than seventeen knots an hour, and which 
is certainly not the last word in comfort and conveniences, but 
about dated in that respect ‘1880.’ I never remember to have 
crossed the Channel in any boat connected with the South Eastern 
trains which seemed to me in comfort and speed worthy of the 
position in the world of the United Kingdom. I am aware that 
added comforts can be had for extra payments ranging from Il. 
to 121. (for a journey which ought to take no longer than an hour), 
but this is only part and parcel of the general policy of the con- 
tinental traffic of this line, which makes it more and more difficult 
for people of modest means (as are most travellers) to avail them- 
selves comfortably of the shortest sea route. The one thing, how- 
ever, rich people cannot buy on these Channel steamers, is the 
"ight to leave them comfortably; no matter how great, rich or 
distinguished you are, you must take your part with perhaps 100 
ellow-passengers in struggling to leave the ship by a steep gang- 
Way which admits one person at a time. As most of the persons 
who leave carry two or three articles of luggage, the scrimmage 
Inflicts many bruises and scratches. ‘he reason why this shoving 
a excitement takes place is in order to secure comfortable seats 
nthe waiting train. , 

On most of the big expresses abroad, at any Tate during the 
Seasons when there is much traffic, every seat in the first and 
Second class is numbered, and passengers wishing to make sure 
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the charge they do for booking these seats. 
ticket for a specified date should entitle one to à Specified 
particular train. However, if the system of numbered a 
be adopted right through between London and the Conti 
on landing at Dover or Newhaven you knew your seat 
evitably allotted to you, there would be no need for this 
and elbowing along a narrow passage to get first to ¢] 
It is some years since I made use of the Bri 
reaching Paris. I used at one time to travel frequently by this 
way, and liked it. But I changed my mind a few years ago, ag i 
certain ways I did not find the Channel steamers comfortable 
and, above all, after landing at Dieppe it was difficult to keep 
one’s seat in the train except by sitting in it, and as this pre- 
cluded the whiling away of an hour’s waiting by taking refresh. 
ments or walking about, it made the journey tedious. Again : the 
St. Lazare terminus at Paris of the State Western Railways is, or 
was, badly supplied with cabs. I have several times arrived there 
and had to wait half an hour whilst a cab was being specially 
fetched from outside the station. Then again, the accommoda- 
tion and the arrangements at the St. Lazare for the Customs 
examinations are far less pleasant and convenient than they are 
at the Northern station. ie 
Why cannot all railway companies throughout the civilised. 
world follow the example of Germany, and arrange that passen 
gers on arrival shall be handed a metal ticket with the are 
of a cab or motor, which is unchangeably assigned to then 
must wait for them till their luggage is ready to leave the un 
Such a convenience in Germany greatly „assists ner 
it people. At most of the London railway termi i the 
Present day it is almost due to a personal favour on the part 0 
porter that one succeeds in getting a motor-cab oer t. ‘There 
Marseilles is a most ill-equipped port in this re am told 
are plenty of motor-cabs in the town, but they are: disembark 
afraid’ to approach the quays where the steamers eilles £10 
their passengers, and such passengers landing at Mars egra pii" 
various parts of the world, though they may PY 


ined 

er il compl! 5 

assured by a great Tourist Agency that the pos a little r 
of have been completely remedied. Tf the Etat-Ouest would w3 isan 

Dieppe route to Paris should become the favourite one, but tre 

ment of the Western Railway is becoming a serious concern š 

Overs of France. I am told by one who ought to know ieee in 

numerous accidents and the great unpunctuality is an unwise 000 


Cat ing 
tS could 
Dent, if 
Was in. 
Pushing 
ne train, ~ 
ghton line for 


1 . 
I am since 
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a] A to the neon Cn ae railway station in the most 
oy Hed wn, miserable 5 a H ongs to be found anywhere, 
âit iA dirty, shabby cushions, eae no canary carrying luggage 
ke wil „ages that are wrenched from side to side in the tramlines 

fa A impose a cruel strain on their poor little horses et 
Na nd i up five hundred feet to the station. Why was the great 
ua | dming vf, Marseilles apparently placed without any regard to 
if Mae et that Marseilles is one of the greatest seaports in the 
M fea seaport as important to the United Kingdom as much as 
ns "France, for it has become really the outpost of Great Britain on 
lor the Mediterranean ? There is this pretentious terminus built on 
hi ihe edge of a cliff at the height of about five hundred feet above 
os cea level, and at à distance of two or three miles from the quays. 

al [believe there is a line of rail that goes by a circuitous route down 

p to the quay where the P. & O. steamers call, and I imagine that it 

P ig possible thus occasionally for P. & O. passengers to go straight 

sh- from their steamer to their train and vice versa, though such has 

the never been my experience in my journeys by the P. & O. boats. 

or But, of course, Marseilles being what it is—and it is nothing else, 

je for apart from its importance as a seaport it is one of the few 

lly really uninteresting towns in all France—its great expresses to 

da: and from Paris and Calais should start from a new station on the 

i quays in close touch with the landing of passengers from steamers 

Ae from all parts of the world. 

In connexion with this, consider the importance of Algiers 
ced. or Tunis as winter resorts. Algeria is among the wonderlands of 
en- the world, and one of the most interesting countries known to us. 
ber The beautiful town of Algiers itself ought to be within forty-eight 
ind tours of London. In fine weather, even the unremarkable 
n? steamers of the Transatlantique do the journey between Mar- 
nd es and Algiers in twenty-two hours. Instead of there being à 
the win to meet the arrival or departure of the boat at Marseilles, 
the ee '8a gap of many hours and a most disagreeable journey bys 
à ae conveyance between the far-away see ae T 

f d quay. If Marseilles does not wake up a HMS, © ae 
r Oni: UP some of its gaps, in time and distance, and keep D 
| nip the unruly population of its quays, a large part of SC 
m | md ĉave it and will possibly be transferred to Genoa, W 
Eur German enterprise is going ahead to a remarkable extent. 
vei hoteworthy point 0: ras bserved in the North 
i Africa y point might have been 0 í dial, not 
A à : ^ Press of the last week in January 1911: ee t 
eens“) COthysiaat: the French colonists à 
at | digg a Siastic, welcome accorded by f a German 
ihg ling whi Tunis) to the arrival of the first steamer a Tunis. 
; Ca 18 to open up a direct route between Gang 342 
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Similar newspapers had announced just bef ore t 
man line was taking away much of the passenge 
Transatlantique boats in connexion with the town of 
scarcely wonder either at the French enthusiag n of Algien, 
steamship line to Tunis, or the preference shown for a em 
American tourists for reaching Algiers by wa y Eng ish a 
German boats. The German boats are big, psn f ‘i G 
extraordinarily comfortable. The French boats F 
lines that ply between Marseilles and North Africa ; 
much inclined to roll, and in most cases not speedy yy“ 
that, but their cuisine, which used to be so good a Not only 
much, has fallen to a type altogether unworthy of un 
Some of the great English steamship lines keep a a 
front as regards speed, cleanliness, comfort, and ao Le 
have little but praise to utter in regard to the great a I 
Atlantic and the Royal Mail. A cruise in the big steamers d 7 ; 
last-named line is really à pleasure cruise ; the same m a 
about the Orient line to Ceylon and Australia and (though a 
no personal experience) of the lines which cross the Pacife be- 
tween Australia and Vancouver Island. T dare say there has been 
a corresponding improvement and bringing up to date in the 
African steamship lines under the British flag, but my experience 
of them in the closing years of the 19th century was such that] 
generally sought a French, a German, or an Austrian steamer in 
preference, if I could find one. I never forgot one joumey home 
from South Africa, in the early nineties, when I had to sharea 
first-class cabin with three other passengers, one of whom was 4 
dipsomaniac, another scarcely took his clothes off or washed, and 
slept clothed on his bunk, and the third was far gone in consump: 
tion, and spat blood at intervals during the night into the wash: 
ba sin. It is curious to think that these horrors and outrages % 
civilised ideas took place not so very many years ago: The F 
is, that it should be made illegal by the maritime laws o t 
nations to oblige persons to share their sleeping compare. 
Face might be double-berth cabins made for husband and ee 
otherwise, all cabins, cubicles or bunks, should be allotted a F 
occupants, unless, of course, the vessel is of such à chara n 
gomg on such a short journey that it is convenen 


; u 
all her sleeping TE La large dormitory, m 4 
once ping accommodation into one larg ‘Americal w e 
t to port oiin 


I know that certain steamers still ply from pe warm wi 
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well-known e a ae had ae melancholy satisfac- 
sion of calling Cie 7 i witnesses o testify to their existence. 
Other steamers equal y plying across the Channel have—or had—- 
the unsuitable plush coverings of their first-saloon couches full of 
fleas. Down to my experiences of à short while ago, only one line 
of steamers plying to and from Holyhead across the Irish Channel 
could be regarded as free from fleas. I do not mean by these 
statements to imply Just a little nip here and there, but attacks 
which completely robbed one of sleep and caused one to leave the 
boat puffy and unwell. 

My recorded experiences of Ireland were that it was only in 
Ulster, in Ulster hotels and on Ulster railways, and steamboats 
plying to and from Ulster ports, that one could be confident of 
cessation from the flea persecution. The indifference to fleas over 
all the rest of Ireland is lamentable. Asa rule, their existence is 
denied. I remember not many years ago—within the present 
century—complaining of this to a guest who breakfasted with me 
at one of the leading hotels at Dublin (an hotel in every other way 
first class). He denied the imputation somewhat hotly, though 
an Ulsterman himself. ‘In this hotel, for example,’ he began, 
- At that instant a large flea hopped from the ewigkeit 
into the marmalade. I pointed voicelessly to its dying struggles. 
Yet Ireland is one of the most picturesque countries in the world, 
and with a far better climate than it has been given credit for. 
Dublin, so far as its architecture is concerned, is a truly noble 
city. But if Ireland wishes to have the annual troops of tourists 
which she is interesting enough to deserve, there must be a 
national movement for getting rid of the flea. 

Needless to say, this same pest interferes greatly with the 
amenities of travel in Southern Italy and in Russia. Southern 
Spain and Portugal are bad so far as the churches and places of 
Public resort are concerned, but the hotels in those countries are 
often irreproachable. The hotels in Algeria are remarkably clean, 
and considering this is a portion of Africa the conveniences and 
ven comforts of travel are well up to date. 

In India, though my experiences are not very recent, the flea 
Pest was a great deterrent; but the scenery, buildings, and the 
Seneral life of India are of such unapproachable picturesqueness 
and interest that, as in Egypt, one is led almost to forget the pre- 
sence of insect plagues. One great lack on the Indian railways, 
DE, as compared with similar long-journey trains in the 
eed States, is the difficulty of getting good iced water. Soda- 
de of a very inferior quality and alcoholic drinks (ditto, ditto) 

teely offered at the stations, but I hold that the travellers on 
= trains (as in the United States) should be supplied gratuitously 

b pure iced water, to combat the terrible thirst which is the 


chi 
hief affliction of Indian travel. 
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The most comfortable and the cheapest railwa Any 1 
the world is in Germany. The most comfortable yp "ll! 
steamers are those under the German flag. Reiko., the ai, 
United States, proportionately to the immense de travel in the 
is very well up to date in convenience and considera Cove … 
passenger, and American hotels would deserve à very ae Of the 
of praise were they not so terribly expensive. For the. 
of their accommodation and their food, probably the ete 
France, Germany, Austria and Holland should h ane af 
together as being the cheapest in the world, the opiate 
the costliness of hotel life in the United States. The a b 
in British inns and hotels lies in the food. In the cane auli 
these, in remote country places, the food is at any nie ae 
some, though simple—just plain meat, a few very plain E 
tables, tarts and puddings. But the average hotel, in contrast i 
the inn, supplies a meal that is not always wholesome and is 
generally insipid because its components are various preserved 
foods or things out of tins and bottles, or substances that have 
lain so long on ice that they have lost all flavour, or are preserved 
from decay by boracic acid. If the typical ‘railway ’ hotel would 
apply itself to furnishing quite simple meals of fresh home-pr- 
duced vegetables, meat, fish, fruits, and pastry, it would attract 
and satisfy a much larger clientèle. Both in France and in Ger- 
many hotel proprietors are beginning to realise that not all or 
even many, guests desire, except on extraordinary occasions, 
meals of many courses. They have grown to tolerate guests who 
will lunch or dine off a bowl of good bouillon, followed by m 
tables, fruit and pastry, or at any rate require but one meat dis 
not too complicated in its cooking. 

I cannot help thinking that if a congress of tou 
(railway and steamship companies represented) 
something might be done all over the world to remoY 


rist agencies 
were calle j | 
e the petty 
dbug | 


and avoidable discomforts—the seamy side—of travel the 
not only to those who are wealthy, but to those vie for manj 


‘chance of finding in travel and change of air a rene to be 
ills—of the mind as of the body. Most of us do E out 4 
personally conducted, to be dry-nursed by an Se of haie f 
or led about like a grown-up school with total strang? à tr 
acquaintanceship. We prefer solitude—é lun, 4 g mer 
—and separate tables : we like such isolation in a t M 
as you get in the Hamburg-Amerika, the Austria? ~ od of Be 
Royal Mail; and not the yacht cruises whereo? qe pe 
Vacy and restful reserve is torn from you: Wee aition 0 
kindred souls—gratefully acknowledge that the C0 post 2 | 
on the French and Italian Rivieras are all that the Fe 
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ated poster makes them out to be: climate on the whole very 
ood, railway arrangements of the Nord and P.L.M. excellent 
hotels cheap for the sound comfort or luxury they provide, scenery 
matchless. But often the good wrought by the stay on the Céte 
d'Azur is undone by the experiences between Calais and Charing 
Cross. 

We do not ask that the State should take over the South 
Eastern Railway—the mismanagement of the State-Western Rail- 
way in France and of the State Railways in Belgium is a warning 
against such a policy. But we do ask (for example) that there 
shall be better accommodation on Dover pier station, and that all 
the long-distance (over twenty miles) trains on the South Eastern, 
Brighton, and South Western lines of our own country should 
be really warmed in all classes between December 1 and March1 
—not merely fitted with a warming apparatus ‘ which is not in 
working order, sir, or with 1840 foot-warmers which, if not tepid, 
warp the boots of the one or two persons able to reach them. 

We think that if Charing Cross is to continue to be used for 
continental passenger traffic it should be fitted with ample accom- 
modation for Customs examination. 

We consider that if the future overland route to India (a 
supreme blessing to mankind) is to be through Germany and 
Russia and not via Germany, Austria, and Turkey, Russia will 
have to modernise her passport and Customs strictures: that 
steps might well be taken with the new Portuguese Government 
to render the Customs examination at Lisbon less harsh and the 
port dues less heavy, so that the capital of Portugal might be the 
quickest escape from the Bay of Biscay and the down-Channel 
fogs, and the chief calling-place of West Indian, South American, 
West and South African steamers. (Many a sick West African 
passenger dies from the miseries of the Bay of Biscay who, if he 
could be landed at Lisbon and continue his journey overland, 
might recover and attain to old age.) ; 

The unnecessary rigour of the Customs at Italian ports re- 
quires attention from the same international congress as I have 
summoned in imagination : so also do the disgusting condition of 
Italian railway lavatories, and the threatening touts and noisy 
beggars of Naples (Rome in all respects, especially in its a 
Station, is an admirably managed city— perfect from the tourists 
point of view). The French Government might be invited to 
Save tourists much annoyance and petty robbery by taking 
measures to seize and destroy all the non-valable or bad two- 
franc and five-franc pieces in circulation. Finding so many un- 

2 : in France, the mystified 

rench pieces having legal currency in #1 À is 

foreigner accepts without question a com with a PA - = des 
ulgarian, or Baratarian device; and then not only finds he 
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been cheated, but is himself denounced as fraudulent 4 
€ tende 
Ts 


such a coin to a railway clerk or a cabman. 

Taxi-motor-cabs should be in numbers in every pj 
close connection with every large station or quay; ang town i 
be so constructed that they can carry a moderate ; EY shou 
luggage. amount 4 

i Tt should be forbidden in all countries for the public 
of museums, picture galleries, and cathedrals to f 
about with a view to a tip, thrusting on them unasked-foy Ts 
usually fatuous information, and thus spoiling many a frs n 
rapture. H. ue 

Good iced water should be supplied free of char 
distance trains as it is in America and (I think) in Germany 
The names of all stations should be painted clearly in prominent 
places as they are in the United Kingdom. It should be Casier 
than it is for intending railway travellers to purchase their rai. 
way and steamer tickets beforehand. They should not be obliged 
to stand for half-hours or more waiting their turn to reach the 
wicket, and then be pushed in the back while they are hurriedly 
telling their life-story. And tickets issued beforehand for serious 
journeys should carry on them the right to a numbered seat in a 
specified train, and not require restamping or some such foolery, 
obliging this same vexatious attendance at the wicket before 
departure. 

I write this article not from mere captiousness or because | 
am still confined to the house from the last chill caught on the 
South Eastern and Brighton Railways (a right and left barrel, so 
to speak, on the same day), but because anything which can be 
done to promote and facilitate travel is the most effective working 
in the cause of international peace and good-will. 
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ra intelligent foreigner who saw with amazement the seething 
traffic of a London street meekly obedient tothe white-glaved 
hand of a policeman paid a fervent tribute of admiration to the 
law-abiding character of the English. On the whole, with some 
reservations, this soft impeachment is just. But it was not ever 
thus : our present respect for the law is of comparatively recent 
growth ; and Britons of the past would compare favourably for 
lawlessness with the most turbulent races of antiquity. As late 
as the middle of the fourteenth century, England lay helpless in 
the hand of the robber. Apart from the professional marauders 
of the period, all classes took an occasional hand in the game. 
Barons, knights, abbots, and so forth, robbed and raided freely, 
and even towns engaged in a sort of municipal brigandage. Our 
records, however, of highwaymen, as a class, are neither many nor 
valuable. Practically there is little or nothing beyond the float- 
ing tales which passed current in ballads and chap-books, till they. 
crystallised in the uncritical pages of Alexander Smith. Still, he 
provides us with plenty to choose from. In his History of High- 
waymen table is welcomed, it is true, without the smallest seru- 
tiny, but its records are not altogether untrustworthy, and even 
his wildest stories may well contain a nucleus of fact. Robin 
Hood, we fear, is at best semi-fabulous ; and the same must be said 
of Thomas Dun, who is supposed to have harried the country be- 
tween St. Albans and Towcester so severely that Henry the First 
Was compelled to build Dunstable ‘ to bridle the outrageousness of 
this Dun.’ Sir Gosselin Denvile, by whom Edward the Second 
18 said to have been robbed, is a somewhat clearer figure. Erce- 
decne seems to be historical. The highwaymen of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries are on a smaller scale altogether, 
but they have a special interest of their own. This is partly due 
to their comparative propinquity. It is hardly more than a cen- 
Wy since the tune of ‘ Dammee, stand L’ (as it was 
€scribed by a semi-repentant thief) rang merrily through the 
and, and armed robbers infested the streets of London. But 
they appeal to us chiefly by virtue of a generous tradition which 
48 crowned them with a certain halo of romance. They are 
725 
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regarded as something above the level of the y Ahi 
of distinction, with a grand air, a fine sense of h rh. | 
much chivalrous forbearance as was compatible Sn 

tion to business. Speaking of the highwaymen astres a | 
teenth century, a sympathetic historian declares th at Sad | 
scholars as well as gentlemen ; they tempered ‘lene e 

merry wit, and they robbed with so perfect a regard AL 
prieties that it was only the prig or the parliaments to the Do. 
sented their interference.’ * MAD Who y, 

Even the witchery of Mr. Whibley’s pen fails to 

entirely on this point ; but it may be conceded that on : 
waymen deserved such a character, it was those of the ae high. 
century. Claude Du.V all is the classical specimens He 
and his coranto on the heath was certainly a mie 
inspiration. he story, as given by a decidedly aE 
writer, is to be found in the Harleian Miscellany? J cl 
up rather a piquant scene. We see the heavy carriage with 
its treasure load of 4007. lumbering along in the waning light 
and shadowed the while by Du Vall and his nimble gang. The 
robbers begin to close in upon the travellers, when the cool, clear 
notes of aflageolet suddenly pour out into the night. The lady 
in the carriage is playing to proclaim that she at least has no fear. 
The challenge was flung out at Du Vall the highwayman; Du 
Vall the musician took it up. Producing his own flageolet, he 
joined her for a while in an improvised duet, then, riding up to 


ulgar thief . 


ince Us 


en 7 or 4 
riding French boots.’ After duly escorting the aiy ait 


a very 
i . 1 i : d $ : 
e and courteously answered, ‘ Sir, you are libera, Y jus | 
>. pigi À 
shall excuse you the other three hundred pounds” ; an figi | 


’ C. Whibley, A Book of Scoundrels 668. 
ER AE (are) LS. À in 1090: 
? iii. 309, Walter Pope, Junior Proctor at Oxford? 
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an ugly tale of his robbing a baby of its silver bottle, and being 
forced by his comrades to restore it. Itis only fair, however, to 
dd that there 1s another account of this incident. In Celebrated 
rials * it is said to be one of the gang who took the bottle and Du 
tall who compelled him to return it, exclaiming, ‘ Sirrah, can’t 
vou behave like a gentleman, and raise a contribution without 
Per ping people?’ This version is much truer to the Du Vall of 
tradition ; and in his words (if his they be) there rings a note 
which never wholly died away. Wholesale plunder is the work of 
the common thief: a ‘ gentleman’ of the road should not stoop 
to it. His war with society must be stern, but it need not be ruth- 
less ; and the victor should deal generously with the necessities of 
the vanquished.. Leave the traveller enough for his immediate 
needs; and any one of his belongings which he specially values, 
leave him that, too. James Hind, a generation earlier than Du 
Vall, is said to have founded this tradition, which crops up con- 
tinually in the seventeenth century, and has left its traces on the 
eighteenth. Du Vall was a miller’s son, and seems to have-been 
born in 1643, at Domfront, in Normandy. Tt was a birthplace 
cüriously appropriate to his career. As-the story goes, his burial 
fees were paid by his father. at the time of his christening. Ap- 
parently, the Curé of Domfront, having found by experience that 
‘all that were born at Domfront were hanged at Rouen,’ had 
introduced this custom ‘to keep his parishioners from hanging, 
and encouraging them to die at home.’ Du Vall came over to 
England in-1660_as a valet, but drink, gambling, and other ex- 
cesses soon drove him to the road. He is naively described by the 
London Gazelle as mar uisingular-parts and learning;theugh 
he could neither.read-nor-write.” He seems to have been skilled 
in dancing, and to have had some knowledge of music. And, 
in his position as a body-servant, he may easily have acquired 
some of the manners of good society, as well as its vices. We 
know little of the details of his career ; but he soon became famous 
for his gallantries as well as for his exploits on the highway, and 
he found it prudent to recross the Channel. France, however, 
gave but a cold welcome to her errant son, and he returned to 
England, where he was shortly afterwards arrested, and sentenced 
to death. He was hanged on the 2lst of January 1669 ; and the 
Harleian chronicler gives a most circumstantial account of his 
obsequies. While he lay in Newgate under sentence of death, 
he was visited, we are told, by à great company of ladies, and 
those not of the meanest degree,’ who petitioned for bis pardon, 
and accompanied him to the gallows. After his execution he was 
said to have been cut down by his fashionable sympathisers, and 
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conveyed to the Tangier Tavern, in St. Giles’s 
state all night. The room was hung with black. ee he lay iy 
covered with escutcheons : eight wax tapers burned p i here 
‘as many tall gentlemen with long black clothes” ke a ore ita 
next day there came a strong intimation from J udge rela 
this mummery was to cease. So the highwayman’e n 
duly transferred to Covent Garden church, and there ANS Were 
‘he lies in the middle aisle under a plain white rn are told, 
whereon are curiously engraved the Du Vall’s arms ar le Stone, 
them an epitaph, somewhat broad in tone, perhaps Be Under 
crated quarters.“ 7 FOE conse. 
This is the figure which popular fancy has chosen as th 
of all that was best in the highwayman of the seventeenth ¢ < : 
Its trappings are not strictly historical, but this hardly a 
from its interest; for, though it may not present us ice 
portrait of the actual highwayman, it stands as an emblem of tis 
highest aspirations. We see in it not so much what he was x 
what he might be. The chivalrous highwayman has been a Le 
deal exaggerated in later story, but he is something more FA a 
mere fable. Nor is this at all surprising when we see of what the 
forces of the highway were composed. It is clear that many 
gentlemen who had squandered their fortunes took to the road 
in the vain hope of restoring them. Early in the eighteenth 
century, a baronet, Sir Simon Clarke, was found among their 
ranks. After the downfall of Charles the First, they were joined 
by many of the ruined Cavaliers ; indeed, Mr. Harper ® declares 
that, at this period, it was difficult to say where the Cavalier ended 
ane me pean began. This Cavalier element certainly 
rene e lump, and we find that the sympathies of the early 
wa AE Were strongly Royalist. James Hind, bornin B 
Te ie e of a saddler at Chipping Norton. But he pee 
Di RCE Youghall, and Worcester. He oy 
Fae Be ie in robbing Roundheads, lecturing them ins 
ee a uaa of their ways. As a specialist in n E 
ena a or tunate, for fate threw into his hands P x fe 
Oliver hims if noue and once he nearly cap tured ! ‘Gi to 
Charles the Renan o ding to one account he was pété 
ch en on at Stirling, and would have been Sait by 
‘iho Kire odyguard, had it not been already ful Ant 
8S command, he was enrolled in the Duke of pis 


s A 7 the 
ee of this monument now remains. Possibly it perished a the 
RS Nu M 1795. But I understand from inquiries 4007 and Ja 
ocre a that no memory or tradition of it is known to Bim Register 
for me, Ane nr E. Wall, who has been kind enough to aoe a story 
seems rather L no record of the highwayman’s burial. £i 
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jam’s troop: After a life full of varied incident, he was executed 
for high treason m 1652. He has really a better claim to be re- 
garded as the model highwayman than Du Vall. Fully equal to 
the latter in courtesy, he was decidedly superior to him in the 
virile qualities which distingnished the soldier from the mere 
ruffler, and lend a certain dignity even to the thief. The follow- 
ing stanzas form part of a poem on him, published after his 
death : 
Hind made our wealth a common store, 


He robb’d the rich to feed the poor. 
What did immortal Cæsar more ? 


Yet when his country’s canse invites, 
See him assert a Nation’s rights! 
A robber for a monarch fights ! 


Nevison, born in 1689, a man of commanding presence, courtly 
manners, and undaunted courage, carried on the tradition of the 
robber knight-errant. He dealt gently with the poor, and is 
described as being ‘ very favourable to the female sex, who gene- 
rally gave him the character of a civil, obliging robber.’ More- 
over, ‘ being a true Royalist, he never attempted anything against 
that party.’ ° 

Indeed, it is clear that there does run through the annals of 
the highway a thin strain of sentiment and magnanimity. And 
though its manifestations were irregular and capricious, it had 
the effect of raising the profession in popular estimation. The 
highwayman tenaciously claimed to be regarded as a gentleman, 
and, preposterous as the claim now sounds, it was more easily 
tolerated in the seventeenth century. It is evident, moreover, 
that, among the lower classes, taking to the road wis often re- 
garded as a rise in the social scale. Inspired by this fe~ling, John 
Ovet, a shoemaker, born in 1676, decided ‘to translate himself 
into a gentleman, by maintaining that position on the highway. 
To do him justice, he played the game—up to a point. A traveller 
whom he had robbed complained bitterly that if he had not been 
taken by surprise he would have fought for his money. — Ovet 
took up the challenge at once: ‘ Here is your money again,’ he 
replied, ‘let it be betwixt us, and whoever of us is the best man 
shall win and wear it.’ In the fight which followed Ovet killed 
his antagonist. He does not show up so well. however, in another 
adventure. Being charmed with the beanty of a lady He 
had robbed, he promised to repay her if she would give him P 
address. Having obtaineđ this, he wrote soon afterwards, no 


e to York falsely ascribed 


dit of the rid 1 : 
Ree and Swift Nicks as identical; but 


persons. 


* He shares with Swift Nicks the 
to Dick Turpin. Mr. Harper regards N 
I follow Smith in treating them as distinct 
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returning the money, but making a high-flown offer of mani 
The lady’s reply was severely discouraging, and ended thus, è 
A C & . 


M Op mn 


7 ne ? Tea 
dying speech, in case you die in London, I presume to subserity ading 
Fi Yours never to command myself, 

J 


SS 

The significance of the story lies, however, not in the fa 
that his offer was rejected, but in the fact that it was made, w 
the cobbler would never have ventured upon such à Proposal 
Ovet the highwayman felt that, from his higher social Position, 
he was justified in aspiring to the hand of a lady. Nor Were auch 
hopes unfounded, for the ladies of the period were quite inclined 
to be silly about highwaymen, as witness Du Vall, Darking, and 
Maclaine—and at least one of the craft, Thomas Cox, had won a 
rich wife from the dock. A still higher note was struck by a 
Welsh highwayman, Evan Evans, the son of an innkeeper at 
Brecon. Together with his brother and two others, he attacked 
the carriage of a Member of Parliament. Contrary to all custom 
the travelling party offered a stout resistance. A protracted fight 
ensued, in which the horse of Evans’s brother was shot. Then, 
by consent, and to save bloodshed, it was agreed that the issue 
should be decided by single combat between Evans and the 
Member. Evans soon disarmed his opponent, but courteously 
returned his sword to him, accepting only of a good horse to ‘carry 
his brother off, and what money they pleased to collect among 
“em; for which genteel piece of behaviour that honourable person 
afterwards endeavoured to save his life.’ 

Evidently the line between the gentlemen who were on the 
road in the seventeenth century and the gentlemen who were, for 
the time being, off it was generously vague, and the transition 
singularly easy. Clavell, Wilmot, Dudley, perhaps Cox, Clarke, 
Parsons, Atkinson, Congden, and Thornton were all highway- 
men of gentle birth and the last three were University mél: 
M any, such as Barkworth, Langley, and Page, were men of = 
siderable ability ; or, like Hind and Evans, were sufficiently Pt 
sentable in manners and appearance to fill respectable posts. 
career of one Nicks is a good example of the fluctuating 
of this life on the border line. He is one of the very few 
men whose story had a happy ending. There is, as We 
MS aD see some doubt as to his identity ; but, ie 
Tons Ser ave performed the famous ride to se senile 
of five iene hours one morning, he robbed 2 rid 
aes red and sixty guineas near Barnet. i 

ght for York, and appeared there on the Bowling 
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jx in the evening of the same day.’ This feat enabled him to 
rove an alibi, but subsequently, when the affair had blown over, 
fe admitted the robbery. Charles the Second, in royal recog- 
n of his greatness, pleasantly dubbed him ‘Swift Nicks.’ 


nition | A : ; 
According to Smith, we next hear of him as holding a Captain’s 
commission in Lord Moncastle’s regiment in Ireland; and, for- 


tune stall favouring him, he there married a great fortune, and 
afterwards lived ‘ very honest.’ Turpin owes most of his fame to 
Ainsworth, and was in reality a commonplace ruffian of a brutal 
type- His confederate King was not much better; yet even over 
this precious pair the tradition of the road had cast its spell. For 
we find them returning to a Mr. Bradele a mourning ring which he 
prized, explaining that ‘they were more of gentlemen than to 
take anything a gentleman valued so much.’ 

But in truth against such intermittent courtesies as may be 
credited to the highwaymen there is a heavy balance of brutality 
to be reckoned. Even the best of them stooped to this at times, 
and the worst were habitually guilty of it. Men, and sometimes 
women, were stripped naked, savagely beaten, and otherwise mal- 
treated; and almost without exception they indulged in foully 
abusive language. On this point Smith’s History is suspiciously 
circumstantial. It records elaborate dialogues between the robber 
and the robbed which obviously are no more authentic than the 
speeches in Thucydides. But though his details cannot be 
trusted, his broad outlines are probably accurate enough, and he 
has evidently preserved the traditions. Accordingly, since the 
language of his highwaymen almost always reeks with abuse, we 
may fairly presume that this was the professional custom. The 
Golden Farmer, Old Mobb, and Mulsack were conspicuous 
offenders in this respect. James Whitney’s tongue was so rough 
that even his comrades rebuked him. ‘Why can’t you rob a 
gentleman civilly,’ said one of them, ‘but you must curse, and 
call names like I know nob what? nine VENUE 
humorist, and was fond of playing tricks on his victims. Having 
robbed a clergyman of 10/., he insisted further on his preaching à 
sermon, which one of the gang is said to have taken down in 
shorthand.” The clergyman entered readily into the spirit of the 
situation. Taking as his text ‘THEFT,’ he divided his discourse 
into five heads—one for each letter of the word, namely . Theo- 
logical, Historical, Exegetical. Figurative. Tropological. The 
Sermon has some amusing touches. Thus. under the etes 

igurative, the preacher remarks : “Part of my text is to set forth 

5 3 : a i ighwaymen. Sir - 
coat com to mae ne ie Sr le E A 

a a 5 ade by Parson Haben upon 3 


she Lansdow i int sermon ‘M 
ne MSS. there is a quain I 
Mold hill at the commaundement of VIJ theves. 
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that tho’ T call you Gentlemen, yet in my h 
be all rogues ; but only I modify my spleen by 
which is a figure of speech ** mitigating hard Matters 
words.” The rascals were so pleased with the Sermon 
decided that the parson was entitled to tithes, and 
presented him with ten shillings out of his 10]. 

Several causes may have contributed to the violence 5 


highwayman s language. Partly, perhaps, it served { l the 


. 0 
his own courage ; partly it may have helped to ince Up 
victims; and partly it sprang no doubt from a desire to be - a 
e 


fashion. For the language of the fine gentleman of the da 
remarkably full-bodied, and a self-respecting beau took a cine 
his expletives. There is a story of one Wicks compellin T 
notorious Lord Mohun to stand and deliver. He yielded i i 
money, but broke into a passionate fit of swearing, Wicks P 
tened to this with the appreciation of a professional, and then i 
marked : ‘ My Lord, I perceive you swear perfectly well esten. 
pore. Come, I’ll give your honour a fair chance for your money, 
and that is, he that swears best of us two shall keep his own and 
his that loseth.” The match was fixed for fifty guineas a side, 
and the strange rivals commenced to contend for this stranger 
crown. 


After a quarter of an hour’s swearing most prodigiously on both sides, 
it was left to my Lord’s groom to decide the matter; who said: ‘Why, 
indeed, your honour swears as well as I ever heard a person of quality in 
my life, but, indeed, to give the strange gentleman his due, he has won the 
wager, if ’twas for a thousand pounds.’ 


The same desire to be fashionable gave the brotherhood a strong 
taste for magnificent attire. It is quite common to find that a 
highwayman’s first illicit gains were spent upon dress. Du Vall, 
Butler, Hawkins, Page, Darking, and Maclaine were dandies g 
the first water, and in John Rann—known as Sixteen-string Jack 
from the ribbons which floated at his knees—we see the same taste 


8 
degenerating into vulgarity. He belongs, however, to a in 7 
period, and before leaving the seventeenth century we must ta c 
glance at two of its highway heroines. to all h 
_ Mary Frith, commonly known as Moll Cutpurse, Waf y was ; 
intents and purposes a man, and with fist, cudgel, oF as suits l 
any ordinary man’s equal. She scorned both feminine a the i 
and feminine attire, and haunted the theatre, the B pie : 
bear-garden in a nondescript male costume. From PO a good > 
ne. and fortune-telling she took to the road, but being said 10 ; 
Royalist confined her attentions to Roundheads. She ri cap : 
have robbed Fairfax on Hounslow Heath, but was Pus e fared x 
tured, and thr ig n 


own into Newgate. Here she mig 
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frequently obtained on similar terms. But in any case she aban- 


of a receiver, Anticipa- 


property could be recovered, for à consideration 
this business with great skill and success, 
by the Court of Arches to do penance in a white sheet at St. Paul’s 
Cross for wearing indecent and manly apparel, but she cared little 
for her penance, and refused to mend her ways. Ugly, brutal 

and unsexed, she had no feminine charms to redee 
line vices, and, beyond a certain rough loyalty to her comrades in 
crime, there is hardly a saving merit which can be placed to her 
account. She died about 1659, having nearly frittered away a 
reputed fortune of 50001. Joan Bracey is a very different 
figure. She was the daughter of a wealthy farmer in Northamp- 
tonshire, but she gave her heart to a highwayman, Edward 


She was sentenced 


the law. Only on the highway did she adopt the male garb; 
and it was on the highway that her fate overtook her. She was 
captured in an unsuccessful attempt to rob a carriage, and was 


tury there is a change of the mise en scéne. We miss the pic- 
turesque lights and shades of the earlier period, which endue the 
hazy figures moving through them with faint heroic tints. But 
what we lose in romantic charm we gain in prosaic distinctness ; ` 
and we exchange what was largely myth for something more 
nearly history. For the eighteenth-century highwayman was a 
solid reality to be encountered literally at every turn. Walpole 
Writes in 1750 that robbery was going on with the greatest viva- 
city, and it continued to increase in vigour to the end of the cen- 
tury. Landmann tells us that in 1791 highway robberies were 
committed almost with impunity on all the roads leading out of 
ondon. On some of these patrols of armed horsemen were estab- 
lished to protect the stage coaches, but without much effect. In 
1782 Highgate was so harried by these marauders that the resi- 
dent sentry organised a similar body of guards. In 1746 the pro- 
Prietor of the Marylebone Gardens, which oceupied part of the 
Present Regent’s Park, provided a guard of soldiers to protect 
Visitors from London, and in 1754 a strong guard patrolled the 
ad to Ranelagh. At Kensington and Islington, as evening fell, 
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was rung at intervals to muster those who wer f 
n. so that they might start in bodies sufficiently 1e 
be safe. Even in London itself the ill-paved, ill-lighteg a to 
were full of peril for the wayfarer. Piccadilly was not a Teets 
dark. George IV., when Prince of Wales, and his briana 
Duke of York were robbed one night in a hackney carriage ie at 
Hill, Berkeley Square; and the iron bar which still divides thy 
entrance to Lansdowne Passage keeps alive the exploit of fe 
highwayman who, after a robbery in Piccadilly, galloped en 
the passage and escaped. Nay more, in January 1784 the Fe 
mail was overbauled by highwaymen at half-past eight in th 
evening in Pall Mall—‘ the great thoroughfare of London,’ a 
Walpole calls it—actually within hail of the guard of St. et 
Palace. While this was the state of things in London, Walpole’s 
letters give a lively account of the dangers of the country high. 
ways. He writes to Mann on the 6th of October 1774 from Straw. 
berry Hill, ‘ Our roads are so infested by highwaymen that it is 
dangerous stirring out almost by day.’ Hight years later he 
writes to Lord Harcourt, ‘I live as if I were just arrived from 
Syria and were performing quarantine. Nobody dares stir out 
of their own house. We are robbed and murdered if we do but 
step over the threshold to the chandler’s shop for a pennyworth of 
plums.’ Walpole himself was robbed three times at least, and 
once nearly lost his life at the hands of the notorious Maclaine by 
the highwayman’s pistol going off accidentally. Existence under 
such conditions seems almost intolerable, yet the good folk of the 
eighteenth century appear to have accepted it with strange com- 
placency. One evening in the autumn of 1781 Walpole wes 
going with Lady Browne to the Duchess of Montrose at Tai 
ham Park. A highwayman stopped the carriage, an WARP 
had just time to slip his watch under his waistcoat before E 
ing over his purse. Lady Browne surrendered hers also, et ‘ie 
robber took off his hat and disappeared. Walpole los te 
guineas, but the lady had wisely provided herself with a Pl 


bad money for the benefit of the local highwaymen: any col 
Gambling losses were undoubtedly responsible uo: are {wo 
versions to the highway. During the reigns © whites 


Georges the gambling mania had saturated society Le the e5: 
to the gutter. The tradesman, ruined by tryi®§ io espera? 


cesses of the aristocracy, would take to the road 10 fas of oe 
attempt to restore his credit. The Annual Register pal 
whom the 


such who, on being recognised by the traveller 
stopped, instantly blew out his own brains. 
turf would frequently attempt to recover the 


amblers 0? x 
-_. Josses DY robb rld 
Il . the wo 


on the road from Newmarket. Pulteney, gnag E meeting“ Î 
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(26th April 1753), tells the same tale of the 
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Walpole declared his belief that the highwayman who robbed Lady 
Browne and himself was à gentleman, and more than once inti- 
mates that such things might be. Colonel George Hanger visited 
the highwayman William Hawke in prison, and offered him a 
high price for his mare. Hawke thanked him heartily, but added 
confidentially : ‘She won't suit you, perhaps, if you want her for 
the road. It is not every man that can get her up to a carriage.’ 
Another great cause of the increase of highway robbery is 
pointedly indicated by Walpole. Tf the highwaymen of the 
seventeenth century were recruited from broken Cavaliers, the 
marauding army of the eighteenth century was swollen by dis- 
banded soldiers—‘ highwaymen who have been heroes,’ as he 
calls them. Since 1718 England had transported her convicts to 
the Plantations; but this practice, of course, stopped with the 
War of Independence, and they were confined on lighters for the 
terms of their sentences. The result of this system was that they 
emerged greater experts in iniquity than before, and, being un- 
able to find employment, were thrown upon the road. 

Who would have thought [he writes to Lady Ossory, 31st August 
1782] that the war with America would make it impossible to stir from one 
village to another. Yet so it literally is. The colonies took off all our 
commodities down to highwaymen. Now being forced to mew and then turn 


them out like pheasants, the roads are stocked with them, and they are so 
tame that they even come into houses. 


This influx of baser elements produced its natural consequences. 
The trappings of romance, slender enough at the best, with 
which the old highwayman had contrived to bedeck himself, could 
not cling to the figure of a cut-throat thief; and the highwayman 
began to sink rapidly to the level of the footpad. Yet the old 
idea died hard, and some at least of the later generation aimed 
at the ideal of the gentleman robber. Among these we have 
Thomas Barkwith, cultivated and intellectual, ruined by his 
Passion for a girl who only fooled with his affection. Or 
again, William Page, ‘a highwayman of extraordinary parts and 
escapes,’ as Walpole describes him, whose miraculous deliveries 
from drowning only preserved him for the gallows. A clever 
Scholar and an arrant coxcomb. In turns a haberdasher, a livery 
Servant, a law student, and a thief. Though haughty in disposi- 
tion, he was temperate in his methods ; and in his prolonged en- 
Counter with Captain Jasper he showed a sweet reasonableness 
Most unusual in a highwayman. ‘To Isaac Darking or pe 
Short, bright, resistless course was given.’ The son of í cork- 
Cutter in Eastcheap, he had the tastes of a duke. Han gees 
“Ztravagant, and fond of the social pleasures, he took to the road 
to Provide for his mistress. While awaiting trial in Salisbury 


Saol he was ‘ visited by maiiy ladies, on whom he ma a 


x 
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Apri 
n by his obliging behaviour and genteel 
tea-table chat of the whole town S address 
es written on his acquittal : Te iS the 


sensible impressio 
as to become the 
first stanza of some vers 
Joy to thee, lovely thief! that thou 
Hast ’scaped the fatal string ; 
Let gallows groan with ugly rogues, 
Dumas must never swing. 


Unlike the blustering bravoes of the preceding Century, h 

` foul language or abuse, and his spe need 
stooped to foul language or abuse, 1s speech, which abhorred 
such crudities as ‘ robbery ° or ‘ highwayman,’ was full of ieee 
euphemisms for the ugly realities of his trade. To some ame 
of course, this was affectation, but it was rooted in a genuine 
fastidiousness of taste, which showed itself in the scrupulous i 
gance of his dress, and the care with which he kept even his 
fetters polished and adorned with ribbons. 

Tt is curious to notice that society was inclined to accept the 
highwayman at his own valuation. He found an easy admittance 
to the gaming tables, the masquerades, and public festivities 
generally. So notorious was this, that Sir John Fielding, the 
Bow Street magistrate, once swooped down upon a masquerade 
in search of highwaymen. Jack Rann was a vulgar braggart, 
but he appeared openly at Bagnigge Wells and Barnet races. 
Even some fashionable doors were open to the robber. Page, at 
one period of his career, frequented the assemblies of Sunning 
Hill, Richmond, Hampstead, and elsewhere, ‘and ladies began 
to look upon him with distinction.’ Hayward the burglar ‘ was 
to be seen at Almack’s, joining in the voluptuous waltz with some 
honourable Miss of the West End, or sporting a toe in a quadrille 
with a woman of the town at places of inferior note. And Mac- 
laine was a welcome visitor at the house of Lady Caroline Peters 
ham, who appeared on his trial to testify to his character. James 


Maclaine was almost the last of the famous highwaymen, but = 
reputation altogether exceeds his deserts. He was the ne 
who had settle 


son (born 1724) of a Scotch Presbyterian minister WhC | for- 
in Ireland. On his father’s death he squandered bis smal. se 
tune, and went into service as a butler. Having been pears 
for dishonesty, he contemplated enlisting, first in one a T Albe- 
regiments in the French service, and subsequently in Lor cowal 
marle’s troop. Conscience kept him out of the first, E allow 
dice out of the second. His religious scruples pee, A sf 
him to become a Roman Catholic, and his martial aspiration Flan 
not ardent enough to face the prospect of active ser gravé 
ders. Then he married and commenced business * pusine® 
Three years later his wife died : whereupon he sold Di arent À 
handed over his two children to the care of bis vite? ae 
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and started as an adventurer in company with one Plunkett, a 
stronger scoundrel than himself. Ultimately the pair took to the 
“aca though Maclaine was not really the man for such work, being 
a sorry cur at heart. He displayed, as the Newgate Calendar 
expresses it, ‘evident signs of want of that false bravery which 
villains would call courage, and Plunkett used to rate him 
soundly for his cowardice. However, the partnership prospered 
and the partners grew rich. Maclaine took fashionable lodgings 
in St. J ames’s Street, Plunkett in Jermyn Street; and Walpole 
writes that ‘ their faces were as well known about St. James's 
as any gentleman who lives in that quarter, and who perhaps goes 
upon the road too.’ In the summer of 1750 he was arrested on 
a charge of robbing the Salisbury stage, and was ultimately found 
guilty and hanged. When apprehended he broke down com- 
pletely. ` He is so little of a hero,’ says Walpole, ‘ that he cries 
and begs.’ Nevertheless he became the craze of the hour. © Lord 
Mountford, at the head of half White’s,’ went to visit him directly 
after his arrest, and on the following Sunday three thousand 
people crowded to see him. So great was the crush that he 
fainted twice with the heat of his cell. But the chief personages 
who went to comfort the fallen hero were Lady Caroline Peters- 
ham—no mean scapegrace herself—and Miss Ashe, afterwards 
Mrs. Falconer. Walpole laughed at them mercilessly, compar- 
ing them to Polly and Lucy in The Beggar's Opera. 

Maclaine was executed in 1750, Rann in 1774; and with them 
the old-fashioned highwayman disappeared. At this point, there- 
fore, we may conveniently review the strangely chequered story 
of the Gentlemen of the Road. Highway robbery, so far as it 
represented the rudimentary desire to get rich at the expense of 
other people, was, of course, crudely commonplace. But, in its 
early days at any rate, it was something more than a mere gratifi- 
cation of covetousness. Deep down there lay, under all its grosser 
features, a definite ethical element in the craft of the highway. 
The wrongs of an oppressed people, the violated rights of a dis- 
crowned king, or some smarting sense of personal injustice from 
society stirred fitfully in the hearts of the better sort of highway- 
men, and served to keep alive in them a certain sense of self- 
respect. The public seems to have vaguely appreciated this dis- 
tinction, and to have felt a sneaking sympathy with the highway- 
man, as a person with a grievance. Otherwise it is difficult to 
understand the forbearance with which travellers treated his ex- 
actions, or the gratitude with which they welcomed his occasional 
civilities. This forbearance can hardly have sprung from COs 

ce, because it disappeared when the character of the highway- 
man altered. Private individuals rarely took proceedings against 
im, and would sometimes (as in Ovet’s case) exert themselves 
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actively on his behalf. And while the h 
half tolerated the highwayman, the lower : 
him as something of a hero. Under these Sympathetic n T 


to wealth were comparatively few the temptation LA € Toads 
one bound might well be irresistible to a noble disconters 8D ita 
to all this was the notoriety which blazed upon the hee dded 
career, and which seems to have had an extraordina ayman's 


tion for many of them. Society flocked to see him in eoo 
life and adventures were rapidly published and eagerly read. i 


fame flitted lightly through the mouths of men, and his mem 
was preserved in song. Even the last journey to Tyburn a 
like a triumphal procession, ‘attended, as Henry Fielding > 
marks, ‘with the compassion of the meek and tender-hearted 
and with the applause, admiration, and envy of all the bold and 
hardened.’ There was a grim affectation of gala about the Whole 
thing. The highwayman, dressed in his smartest clothes, set out 
from Newgate, stopping at St. Sepulchre’s Church to receive a 
bouquet from the clergyman, and at the ‘ Bowl,’ which stood 
where Endell Street now joins Broad Street, for a final drink, 
Up to his last hour he jealously guarded his social status: for 
even the road to death had its rights of precedence, and, ghastly 
as it sounds, there was eager competition for the place of honour 
in the funeral cart. Originally a highwayman was held to be en- 
titled to this, but subsequently it was assigned to mail-robbers; 
and at times the journey to the gallows was occupied by bitter 
wrangles between rival malefactors for this distinction. _ The 
highwayman’s regard for his personal appearance during life oF 
tended also to his body after death. Execution he faced vie 
bravery or bravado as the case might be, but he shrank in horor 
from the idea of his corpse being exposed. So strong e 
this sentiment that the Government was able to utilise 4 i 
Penal purposes, and mail robberies were appreciably cheka = 
an order issued in 1753 that the bodies of mail robbers shou 
hung in chains. begal 
But as the eighteenth century progressed the old oria ea : 
to change. The later highwaymen had none of the re i ¥ 
ir predecessors. Such courtesy as they ao 
io: than real, and was reduced to be E people 
on ‘82Wayman of Walpole’s story, who never race faded où 
re way calling on them.’ And, as he E of his dept 
Aiton 8 me robber, society became less toleran the Annual 
` “Tavellers began to shoot at sight, and, a 


5 The World, ii. 202. 


qatt 
k 
this experience € 


mber 1 
Walpole writes to Bentley on 24th ra 
happened almost literally to Mrs. Cavendisb- 
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ister shows, à good many highwaymen were disposed of in 
A way : indeed a eee of Berkeley was Br with 
quite a large bag. e brigand or bandit finds his natural en- 
ironment in unsettled countries, rude culture, and undeveloped 
overnment. In the fullest sense of the term he is an outlaw. 
But the highwayman proper belonged to civilisation, and was 
„nder its influence to the end. Banned though he was by the 
law, be was by no means an outcast from society, and he would 
certainly himself have claimed to belong to it. So far as lay in 
his power he conformed to its usages and conventions, adopted 
its ideals, entered into its politics, its business, its amusements. 
and its life generally. His claim to be a gentleman was not 
always unfounded, and sometimes, at any rate, he was the cham- 
pion of the poor. His early sympathies were strongly Royalist, 
but he moved with the times in this respect, and later on we find 
him a supporter of the people’s rights. On the evening of the 
Middlesex election in October 1744 a Captain Stapleton, return- 
ing to London from Richmond, was stopped by two highwaymen. 
‘Wilkes and Glynn for ever!’ shouted the Captain, full of the 
election, and his partisanship proved most opportune. For the 
highwaymen ‘ generously told him to drive on, declaring that they 
would never knowingly rob a friend to the public cause.’ Nor 
did he always scorn the help of the law which he flouted ; for we 
find an ingenious couple, Everett and Williams, entering into a 
formal deed of partnership as highway robbers. In the amuse- 
ments of society he participated, as we have seen, with singular 
freedom, though we may fancy that the amari aliquid must have 
surged up all too often from the heart of his fountain of delight. 
Sooner or later, and sometimes very soon, his doom overtook him. 
Many of the executed highwaymen were mere boys. The police 
administration was inefficient, but the thief-taker was abroad, 
and over the highwaymen of the early eighteenth century there 
brooded the fell shadow of Jonathan Wild. Looked at practically 
the road was but a poor career. Though large prizes were pos- 
sible, the ordinary takes were small ; and great or small they were 
all rapidly squandered. Yet there seems to have been a charm 
about the life which transcended its cash value, a fascination 
which bit deep and never loosed its hold. A turn of the wheel 
would sometimes raise the highwayman to à position of ease, 
affluence, and repute, and for a time all would go well. But im 
the end the call of the road was usually too strong for him, and he 


Would leave all to follow it. ; 
S ; ‘chteenth century highway robbery 
oon after the end of the eig eee So 


began a increase of gene: ; 
gon to die anay amen roperty to lose, and who objected to 


the number of persons with p 2 : 
losing it. ne improved banking facilities which followed this 
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increase made it unnecessary to take on à oan 
which were habitually carried by travellerg ine 
Bow Street Horse Patrole, a small but highly effici E 
established by Sir Richard Ford in 1805. It Clent fre ce 
thirteen ‘parties,’ which scoured the roads ee vide 
ten-mile radius of London, and gradually swe a (n 
evildoers. And indeed the various influences a the 


sation all combined to suppress highway robbery GH cing g; i 
brought about its final destruction. Its evi] dc the relay 
with us, but they have been torn from the cae Ents still abide 


with dishonour, and curbed with a stern restraint, i branded 


some energies which it perverted have found worthi © Whole 
exercise, and it now lives only in the fading memo ler fields of 
lingers about its grave. *Y Which stil 


Norman PRaRsoy 
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THE POLICY TORRIANI EDUCATION 


Tur last Education Bill worthy of the name was that which was 
introduced by Mr. Balfour and passed into law in 1902. What- 
ever its merits and demerits it was a measure vitally affecting 
the organisation of elementary education in England. It 
did what the Conservative party had long aimed at. By placing 
practically the whole cost of elementary education upon the rates 
and taxes it gave the Church of England schools a fresh lease of 
life; but it did something more than that: it abolished the old 
School Boards and placed education under the authority of the 
Urban and District Councils. This was a change of the first im- 
portance, whether for good or ill, as various sections of the re- 
ligious world regarded it : a point with which the present article 
has no special concern. Mr. Balfour's Act profoundly affected 
the educational system of the country, besides providing large 
additional funds to meet the necessities of the Church of England 
schools, which were being outrivalled by the better-equipped Board 
schools. Nothing of the kind, however, can be said of the three 
Educational Bills of the Liberal Government introduced by Mr. 
Birrell, Mr. McKenna, and Mr. Runciman. Those Bills were 
simply readjustments of ecclesiastical control over national edu- 
cation. They might be called redistributions of religious privi- 
lege amongst the principal Christian Churches. The stubborn 
attitude of the Catholic Church had secured all that it required, 
and it was allowed virtually to stand outside the general system of 
education and enjoy a contract of its own with the State. Jews, 
Agnostics, Secularists, and Ethicists were not thought important 
(that is, powerful) enough to trouble about. For them there was 
the Conscience Clause. There remained, broadly speaking, the 
two great antagonists, the Established Church and the non- 
established Cinane. which for this purpose counted as one. Tt 
Was substantially their battle. The effect of all three pills 
Would have been (1) to make it more difficult for the Establish 
Church to maintain its elementary schools, and (2) to set 1 
‘ystem of religious teaching agreeable to the Free G 
all the Council schools throughout the land as a civic religior ; 
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This view of the matter is strenuously and e su 
denied by the spokesmen of the Free Churches. ii Aigrant 
fectly satished that the Church of England seeks its €y are Der 
tage and nothing else in regard to national education. 
treat it as a kind of blasphemy to suggest that the F a 
are tarred with the same brush. Gladstone sae ee 
what the plain issue was in 1870. For his ain 
favoured secular education, and in private he was long; late 
ing ‘the popular imposture of undenominational a denoune 
Lord Morley, in dealing with the whole controversy over th 
Education Act, does not hesitate to say that ‘ at bottom th ke 
of the schools was not religious but ecclesiastical.’ O né 
about education and catechism and conscience,’ he adds eae 
the standing jealousy between Church and Chapel.’ “The Fe el 
and the child, he notes, ‘ in whose name the struggle mg 
indifferent. * They stand indifferent still. The war wir religious 
teaching in elementary schools is a clerical war. Even when 
School Board elections were heated sectarian quarrels, the great 
mass of the ratepayers did not go to the poll. They take less, 
rather than more, interest in the quarrel nowadays, for the people 
are recognising clericalism as the enemy in every civilised country. 
The parents and children are never heard of, except by proxy, in 
this dispute, which is carried on exclusively by the representatives 
of other interests than theirs. Lord Morley’s quick phrase sums 
up the whole matter. The quarrel over education is a quarrel be- 
tween Church and Chapel. The choice between the policies of 
these rivals is the only one presented to the people in a country 
where religious congresses never tire of lamenting that four-fifths 
of the adult population seldom or never enter church or chapel. 
Politicians are slow to learn, but it should be easy for them to 
see that the incubus on education all along has been the assump 
tion put forward on behalf of the Churches that it is their e 
in the very nature of things, to have special consideration pe 
to them. All the controversy and strife has sprung Fees 
cause. And the mischief will continue until statesmen pa 0 
are bold enough to act on their knowledge—that Be ik he 
Churches, however powerful and distinguished, shoul uestions: à 
treated as citizens in regard to all political and socia should be 
The interests of their special religious organisations «der 
nothing to the State. Fortunately, this view 1s 


finding ve 
= es: $ 
and wider support both without and within the Chun GR M 


; tion att 
strenuous effort is being made to prevent the perpetuat hose ih f 


tension of the odious injustice which is inflicted % a schools 
secure the propagation of their own religion in the : 
at the expense of the entire community. It was e 

* Life of Gladstone, vol. ii. pP- 306-307: 
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uniting the supporters of this view in an effective organisation 
irrespective of their views on other matters, that the Secular Edu- 
cation League came into being. The League neither professes nor 
entertains any hostility to religion. Jt simply regards religion as 
a personal and private matter, which all should be free to promote 
jn voluntary associations, but which should never come under ‘ha 
patronage or control of the State. The League takes its stand on 
the principle of citizenship—with freedom and equality for all in 
matters that lie beyond. Ministers of religion sit on the General 
Council, and also on the Executive Committee, with well-known 
non-Christians. Without the invidiousness of citing names, it 
may be mentioned that one of the earliest members of the Cereal 
Council was the late Mr. George Meredith, and the first President 
of the League was Lord Weardale. 

The Secular Education League has been boycotted by most of 
the newspapers, who have taken sides for Church or Chapel in 
the education struggle, and follow the English plan of ignoring, 
even as news, what is against their own policy. But no boycott 
can prevent the inevitable. The separation of the temporal and 
spiritual powers is surely, if slowly, prevailing in every civilised 
country. It has dealt with one department of public life after 
another, and it will finally settle the question of national educa- 
tion. This has already happened in France, and we are on the 
way to it in England. We are nearer to it, perhaps, than is 
usually believed. In the article by the Rey. Professor Inge, in 
the September number of this Review, it was admitted that the 
potential strength of the secularist vote is far greater than most 
friends of religious education at all realise.” ‘The danger of com- 
plete secularisation,’ he said again, ‘is far greater than most re- 
ligious persons imagine.’ The same confession was made by two 
other members of the Education Settlement Committee, writing 
elsewhere? in behalf of the programme called Towards Educa- 
tional Peace. Dr. M. E. Sadler said that ‘ Strong forces are push- 
ing English education into secularism.’ This was his opening sen- 
tence and the reason of his article. Further on he referred to what 
might soon be the fate of religious teaching ” if public opinion te 
turned decisively towards secular education, and Cae à 
him is evidently the alarming announcement, that | ae 
Many sions that such a change may quickly show see a Š 
Statement was even more strongly expressed on & e A 
Dr. Sadler remarked that ‘ most cool-headed observers who ha 


travelled in the United States and in the British Colonies ae z 
inclined to predict that the secular solution is aot 1 Ee ne 
adopted in England as the next step. Tam hoon 


Review, September 1910. 
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likelihood,’ he said, ‘though I deplore it.’ The R 
speare used words very much to the same effect. 
that religious education must and would be 
ethics divorced from religion were not only of no 
tively dangerous, and that the people Were dead again 
education, to give gravity to his warning of his fellow ai Clay 
and to justify his own anxiety he almost involuntarily a Isis 
the actual truth. ‘I do not agree with the Guardian p 
‘that it [secular education] is a bogey of which we nP said, 
seriously alarmed. It has drawn perceptibly nearer, ee be 
more men say to each other, “ We do not wish it or like it x and 
is better than this endless and bitter strife!” ’ au 
Not one of these advocates who so dread secular educati 
definitely assigns any reason against it, but simply expresses a 
own preference for religious teaching. The champions of T 
ligious teaching generally evade the question of principle. They 
treat possession as more than nine points of law. But the ques- 
tion of principle cannot be evaded in that free-and-easy manner 
at the bar of public opinion. The religious educationists will 
find that they must give a better reason against secular education 
than the high value they themselves set upon their own religion, 
which, by the way, they generally assume for the purposes of this 
controversy is homogeneous—as if there were no serious differences 
in doctrine, and even in ethics, between the various Churches. 
What right have they to impose their religious preferences 
upon the rest of the community? On that point the Secular Edu- 
cation League issues a clear challenge. ‘There can be no final 
solution of the religious difficulty in national education,’ it says 
in its manifesto, ‘ until the Education Act is amended, so that 
there shall be no teaching of religion in State-supported elemen- 
tary schools, in school hours or at the public expense. que 
the pivot on which the whole struggle practically turns. And A 
religious educationists will have to face the free and T i 
cussion of the questions (1) why the schools maintained by a 0 
citizens should be made the homes of sectarian teaching ao he 
why religious teaching of any kind should be supporte à = 
nation’s expense—that is to say, at the cost of citizens ing 
Ireconcilably opposed to it as false and harmful or W a a pulsory 
in religious teaching, are unalterably opposed to its comp 
Propagation at the national expense? a by all se 
ete although the discussion of principle is evade coul 0 
religious educationists, they have their ow? ! is -ofold: 
of repelling the claims of secular education. That way seola 
negative and positive ; the former consists in declaring it is mis 
education is impossible, the latter in declaring tha z 
chievous. Let us see whether it is. either. 
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Mr. Shakespeare represents the politician as ‘ well aware that 

the great mass of the people are dead against what is known aa 
secular education.” Dr. Inge, however, is of opinion that ‘the 
working-class parent is not interested in the religious education 
controversy.’ One would like to know on what basis Mr. Shake- 
speare makes his assertion. They have never had an Opportunity 
of accepting or rejecting the policy of secular education. How 
does Mr. Shakespeare know what they would do if they had to 
decide the question? He does not point to a single fact in support 
of his view. But a striking fact may be pointed to which is dead 
against his theory that the mass of the people are dead against 
secular education. ‘The mass of the people ’ is rather an elastic 
phrase, but it must surely include the working classes. Now the 
organised working classes, assembled in their annual Trade Union 
Congress, have repeatedly declared in favour of secular education, 
and each time by an overwhelming majority. The majority vote 
has only ence been less than a million; the minority has never 
reached a hundred thousand. Even at the last Congress, when 
the Catholic delegates made a pathetic appeal for fair play, and 
urged that Trade Unions had nothing to do with religion, and 
therefore ought not to pass resolutions against religious education 
in elementary schools, the minority vote was only eighty thou- 
sand. And that is probably the high-water mark of this intensely 
clerical agitation. For it will certainly be pointed out at the next 
Congress that this pathetic appeal of the Catholics for what they 
call fair play is founded on a misconception. That the State should 
have nothing to do with religion, precisely as Trade Unionism 
should have nothing to do with it, is the very ground on which the 
Congress votes for the exclusion of religious teaching from the 
State schools. Up to the present, at any rate, the organised work- 
ing classes are decisively in favour of secular education; and this 
fact plays havoc with Mr. Shakespeare’s bold assertion. He takes 
his cue from the opportunism of the hour. Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, Lord Rosebery, Lord Morley, the late Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, and other political leaders frequently expressed their 
adherence to the principle of secular education, although they never 
did anything for it in Parliament. As there seems to be a general 
Ignorance of this fact, a few brief quotations may be permitted. 
Mr. Chamberlain, addressing the Liberal Unionists at Birming- 
am in October 1902, declared his adherence to the educational 
Policy that he had propounded there in 1872 : 
countrymen that the only logically just 
hat the national schools should confine 


themselves enti i tion, and should have nothing whatever 
ntirely to secular instruction, | S i 
° do with rue teaching. I should be delighted if I thought that they 


Were Acceptable to the majority of the people. 


__lT endeavoured to persuade my 
Solution of the great difficulty was t 
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Lord Rosebery, in his speech at the City Libera] City 
1902, said : 1 Octobe 


I suppose the ideal—logical and philosophical—view Leth 
the State should be solely responsible for secular education a 
Churches should be responsible for religious education. ; 


Lord Morley, in his speech at Queen’s Hal 


l on the 20t} 
20th of }) 
1905, said :— Of March 


In regard to education, years ago he was in fay 


Our of se 
i secu] 
pulsory, and free education. 


ar, com- 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, in his very important Speech 
the Alexandra Palace banquet on the 1st of November 1902 nl i 


If we had our way there would be no religious difficulty at all 
should confine ourselves (I believe nine-tenths of Liberals would Esti 
themselves) to secular education, and to such moral precepts as outa 
common to all, and would not be obnoxious to people who do not com 
within the range of Christianity. £ 


We 


Tt is well known, in spite of the carefully doctored reports in 
the newspapers, that favourable references to secular education in 
the Liberal speeches at that time were greeted with enthusiastic 
applause. The rank and file of the party appeared to be fairly ripe 
for the ‘secular solution.’ But the party leaders determined 
otherwise. They had political reasons for placating the Free 
Churches, and the result was Mr. Birrell’s Education Bill. The 
excuse of the Liberal leaders was that, although secular education 
was the wise and just policy, the people would not have it. ‘That 
pretence has done duty ever since, and consequently we must not 
be too severe on Mr. Shakespeare, whose rash statement has no 
claim to originality. 

So much for the negative objection to secular education; the 
positive objection is equally false and far more sinister, and on 
this side of their controversial policy the clerical educationists al 
In perfect agreement. They rarely make definite statements 
Which can be challenged and confuted, but they assert mon o 
less in the language of innuendo that secular education, wherever 
it has been adopted, has proved itself morally mischievous: il 
18 probably but a form of the ancient clerical assumption po 
persons who differ from the guardians of the orthodox faith E i 
au Wicked. An assumption of that kind has to be De ring 
f ey Worked now than it was in former times, ie a 
top the be fom vas too dangerous ne 
Siloti i nd that Dr. Inge discreetly drops 16 : “secular 5 
(Fa? me ee it very gingerly. He refers to t english 

ng been adopted in other parts of the 2e 
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ing world ‘not with auspicious results.’ Mr. Shakespeare dogma- 
tises 0D this matter out ofa full heart, but with a sad lack of know- 
ledge- ‘We know, he says, ‘that in other lands where secular 
education prevails the results are deplorable.” What lands? He 
does not state. He rather suggests Australia. * Australian writers,’ 
he says, tell us oi populations growing up without any sense of 
moral responsibility.’ What writers? Again he does not state. He 
is apparently under the impression that secular education obtains 
throughout the Australian continent. Secular education does 
exist in Victoria; denominational religious instruction exists in 
New South Wales, and undenominational religious instruction in 
Western Australia ; yet Victoria, according to the official statistics, 
has far less crime than New South Wales or Western Australia. 
Secular education exists also in New Zealand, and what is the 
result there? Sir Robert Stout, Chief Justice of New Zealand, 
being in England in 1909, and interviewed by a Daily News repre- 
sentative on the matter of the charges made against the morals of 
his people because of the absence of religious instruction in the 

schools, indignantly declared that such charges were ‘ false, abso- 

lutely false!’ General education of a purely secular character 

has obtained in New Zealand for thirty-three years ; it has worked 

well, and no serious attempt has been made to undo it. ‘Our 

teachers inculcate order, obedience, respect for others,’ Sir Robert 

Stout said, ‘ and the best proof of their success is seen (1) in the 

diminishing of serious crime, and (2) in the fact that those trained 

free from sectarian bias produce only half as many criminals in 

proportion to their number as those trained in the denominational 

schools.’ Sir Robert Stout was unkind enough to express an un- 

welcome truth to his interviewer. ‘I see more practical heathen- 

dom in London in one day,’ he said, ‘than I should in a New Zea- 

land back block in a year.’ So much for the British Colonies at 

the Antipodes. J apan and France not being openly referred to, 

there is no call to challenge Mr. Shakespeare’s slander on their be- 

half. Too much attention, perhaps, has already been paid to the 

unsupported assertion of one who sneers at the idea of ‘a founda- 

tion for morality on rational grounds,’ and goes to the length of 

saying that ‘ ethics divorced from religion are of no value, and may 

even be a public danger.’ He evidently thinks that there are 

Many moralities and only one religion. Not so do philosophers 

Teason. Ruskin taught (in the splendid second chapter of Lec- 

tures on Art) that ‘ there are many religions, but there 1s ae 

Morality ’"—and that this morality which is natural to all ne ae 

men, so far from being founded on religion, ue oS 

; Neither law nor peace, but only hope and felicity. Moreov a 

if Mr. Shakespeare will take the trouble to think it out, he wi 

e akespeare will | tion does not ‘ divorce 

obably see that the policy of secular educati 
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ethics from religion,” but simply separates them in 
schools, leaving them united in their own sphere e nat 
churches, Sunday-schools and homes. The ve = 


tenance? 
Having disposed of the two clerical objections to 
cation, we pause to observe two things which the cleri 
usually overlook. In the first place the Working-¢ 
who really value education as the best friend of fie 
anxious to sce the religious quarrel in the school 
They know that it stands in the way of the educatj 
ment they desire. It is quite beyond question 
ligious quarrel has been a serious hindrance to the developm t 
national education. England will never take her proper lag i 
the van of educational progress until the State leaves rele 2 
the hands of those who care for it, and organises education a 
scientific and civic basis. The Labour leaders see this quite 
clearly ; they are prompted by interest as well as by principle in 
their support of secular education. In the second place, the 
triumph of secular education is certain, apart altogether fon its 
justice. No other solution of the religious difficulty is possible. 
Ecclesiastical quarrels end when public interest in them ceases, 
or when there is only one side left in consequence of the most 
powerful sect having destroyed or swallowed its rivals. Sucha 
conclusion is inconceivable in England. ‘There is no one Church 
powerful enough to end this controversy. The rivalry has con- 
tinued ever since the Education Act of 1870 ; it has grown more 
bitter every year, and the relative strength of the Churches te- 
Mans practically unchanged. It was that rivalry, even more than 
A em x of the House of Lords, that killed Mr. oe 
RO AR eae Mas owing to that riyalty iaa 
eus ee Mr. Runciman were still-born. — vce 
the Charon ‘ > i ee eee oa Te dues 
Fone ae aas learnt already, through three ae English 
public have ibe eee Neely Te o jp TC a t any fresh 
effort will a earnt it too—it is hardly probable that à us Edu- 
Ne 11 be made by the Government to carry a Religio cer- 
von Bill in the midst of sectarian contentions, with poe 
tainty of gaining more hatred te it displeases than 8 
E T & more hatred from those it dispieas® other 
me ose 16 only half satisfies. Some day der 
25 Dr. Inge and Dr. Sadler perceive, rather ft que 
ine Corona e r. Sadler perceive, Secular pdu 
Fon Si a l be driven into introducing à s the only way E 
OUT probably not under that name) à ae Ne 
erable situation. 
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Hope, however, springs eternal in the human breast. A 
few ladies and a number of gentlemen, a majority of them minis- 
ters of religion, and drawn mainly from two sections of the Eng- 
lish Protestant community, have constituted themselves a sale 
appointed and non-representative body, under the name ‘The 
Educational Settlement Committee,’ and have published their pro- 
posals in a shilling pamphlet entitled Towards Educational Peace. 
They go to work with great seriousness, but in the light of the 
three educational fiascos of the Liberal Government their effort 
is quite comical. They propose everything that has already failed. 
and add a few reactionary or impossible suggestions of their own. 
Jt was this plan of salvation that the Rev. Professor Inge advo- 
cated in his article in this Review.* 

Under this precious plan, peace is to be secured by one party 
lying quietly down with the other party inside. The chief 
recommendation of the Committee is the perpetuation and exten- 
sion of the endowment of religious teaching under the Cowper- 
Temple Clause. Religion is to be paid for out of public funds, 
taught by public servants, and organised by public machinery. 
Cowper-Templeism, however, is opposed to the convictions of 
millions of Englishmen, who will not submit either to pay for it 
or to have it forced upon their children. The effect of this pro- 
posal, if adopted, would be to intensify the present bitterness and 
strife, especially as the provision of religious instruction is left in 
effect in the hands of every local education authority. The battle 
would be transferred from the school to the county and borough 
council chambers, and civic administration and reform would 
suffer in the strife and confusion that would inevitably arise. A 
new establishment of religion under county and municipal control 
would be created, and the religious opinions of candidates, rather 
than their fitness as administrators of local affairs, would be the 
point upon which elections would be fought. 

The Committee for Educational Peace propose to leave the 
Jews and Catholics with their present privileges untouched. 
They know what it would cost the Liberal party to attempt to 
force the Catholics into a common general plan of religious educa 
tion, and they quietly let discretion stand, in this instance, as m 
better part of valour. But all the rest of the nation is to be 


Sine f ientious belief,” 
e i ‘r - for all forms of conscientious À 
PME os of Templeism is to rule the 


but this new development of Cowper- eis i 
rcost. It is, indeed become the official religion of the a 
And the teaching of it is to become compulsory. At the megs 
time the school authorities may confine thems 2 ae 
teaching, as some of the old School Boards actually did, bu 
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time of religious teaching. . This right the Committe 
They insist that the child shall either be present at 
lessons given by an expert or be placed in an invi 
before his schoolfellows. The practical effect of th 
to nullify the Conscience Clause. 
Every injustice under which the teacher at present suffers the 
Committee would continue, if not actually increase. Unless he 
can satisfy a sectarian committee that he has definite religious con- 
victions of the exact colour desired, he is to be denied the right to 
earn his living in a large number of State-supported schools. 
On the other hand, while a head teacher is to be forbidden to give 
denominational teaching, in which he may possibly believe, he is 
even encouraged to give Cowper-Temple teaching, in which he 
may not believe. Professor Inge asserts that ‘there are many 
- Agnostics among otherwise well-qualified elementary teachers.’ 
In both cases the Committee’s conditions place a premium upon 
insincerity, which to say the least is an unfortunate outcome of the 
latest device for religious teaching. The concession that, on re- 
quest, a teacher may be excused from giving religious teaching 
is futile. No teacher could make such a request without jeopar- 
dising his professional career. He would be pointed at by the 
children, ostracised by his colleagues, and marked by the author 
ties. He would practically be compelled either to give religious 
teaching, or sacrifice his career in the profession he had chosen J 
and for which he had been specially trained. $ , 
The Committee treat the parents with as little consideration 
as they show to the teachers and the children. To exercise the 
choice of school which is, under certain circumstances, g!ven n 
E would, in hundreds of villages, endanger their very livel- 
Tt would have been very interesting if the Committee had a 
Fe à specimen syllabus of the religious teaching they ee a 
m Mee enough to avoid this pitfall. They Bea ace À | 
as niteness. Consequently they use vagu f e 
pe Mstruction in the Bible and in the principles © n the 
ristian religion.” Professor Inge puts it as ‘ instruction 12 © 
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English child, the safeguard and condition of both civil and re- 
jigious libertÿ—is entirely beside the point. Mr. Shakespeare is 
not a discreet controversialist. It is not about the children of re- 
ligious parents, who go to church and Sunday-school, that he and 
his colleagues are troubled. “It is with the children of the Irre- 
ligious,’ he says, ‘that we are chiefly concerned.’ The object is 
to snatch them from parental influence and proselytise thern into 
Cowper-Templeists. But how foolish to avow it in this incautious 
manner ! 

What do the Committee mean by the principles of the Chris- 
tian religion ? Have they ever been stated? Can they ever be stated 
in a way to command the endorsement even of the Christian 
Churches themselves? What is it but the principles (or dogmas! 
of the Christian religion that all the Christian Churches are divided 
over? Is it not a poor compliment to suggest that they are divided 
over anything else? And while they are thus divided, is it not an 
impertinence for one section of Christians, or a combination of sec- 
tions, probably not a half in point of numbers, to pose, not only 
before the populace, but before the State, as custodians of the only 
true religion? And is it not farcical when everyone knows that 
they dare not formulate their conviction of what is a common 
Christianity for fear of falling into irretrievable disunion ? 

The same criticism applies to the Bible. The religious, 
ethical, or literary value of the Book is not the point at issue. 
However high the position assigned to it, in its entirety it is not 
a proper text-book for elementary schools. Children are curious, 
and ask inconvenient questions. Moreover when one asks what 
is the Bible, as one asked what are the principles of the Christian 
religion, it is easy enough to point to the Book, but that is not an 
answer to the question. The late Rev. Dr. Parker, in a letter to 
the Times of October 11, 1894, advocating secular education, 
uttered a grave warning to his fellow Nonconformists on this 
Matter : 

The present condition of Biblical criticism brings its own difficulties into 
We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that there is no Bible 
es are agreed. One party says that surely the 
which another party replies 
ly to be avoided, because they 


this controversy. 

upon which all Christian parti 

historical parts of the Bible might be read, to 

that the historical parts of the Bible are especial 
his al parts of the bi ingly i 

are critically incorrect, and in many instances glaringly conpradicaiy aus 


aie relations to the human 
Party says, < A le because of its Divine revelations : 
y says, ‘ Read the Bible © The one thing that is to be distrusted 


al or the ultra-historical.” Some say, 
is no trustworthy life of 
rical; to others it is ideal. 


Which Bible, then, or which view of the B 
Sustained by the compulsory contributions o 


Dr. Parker’s warning in the name of Biblical, coe 5 
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certainly not less valid than it was seventeen Years ago 
not answered at the time, he has not been answered ns © Wag 
supporters of State-propagated religion Still speak one The 
Bible teaching ’ as if it were really a simple plan of reli Suple 
struction. Widely different views and valuations of the Rae in- 
now entertained by scholars and preachers within the Chm. 

themselves, and all sorts of religious ideas, from orthodon 
complete scepticism, are held by thousands of elementary e to 
teachers. The Book itself is the subject of fierce coniro ia 
even among Christians, and its interpretation by the teatha 
bound to be as various as their own religious convictions, Uii 
matic teaching of the Bible is, therefore, an utter impossibii 
While school teachers are human beings affected by the mental 
moral, and religious agitations of the age in which they live, With 
the Bible in their hand as an authoritative text-book they must 
impart to their scholars the colour of their own faith. There are 


- not a few ministers of religion connected with the Secular Raves 


tion League who recognise that, in relation to national education, 
Christianity itself is necessarily sectarianism. They do not wish 
it to be dealt out to the children in State doses, and they revolt at 
the idea of its being dispensed in that way at the cost of citizens 
who may be strongly opposed to it. They hold that it is a mean 
thing and derogatory to true religion to drive children to the public 
schools and endeavour to make them Christians by the force of 
authority. As Christian leaders they want no more than fair 
play. They have written two tracts for the Secular Education 
League—An Appeal by Churchmen to Churchmen and An Appeal 
by Nonconformists to Nonconformists—which are marked by 
ability and candour. . er 
Somehow or other, and yet it is not altogether strange, it 18 
to the non-established Churches that we must always tum at 
the end of this discussion. Sir Robert Stout uttered memorable 
words to his interviewer when he said, ‘ The attitude of your Noni 
conformists and Liberals in England amazes me. They seek F 
disestablish a Church, and yet seek to maintain the State a 
as the Children’s Church.’ Tt is not unnatural that a State ee 
should endeavour to carry its religious teaching into the a 
schools. Professor Inge hails the Anglican schools as little an 
dels of the Established Church.’ But where is the just a el 
consistency of those who are opposed on principle to all E 
lished Churches who seek to turn all the Council schools That js 
land into State-established citadels of their religion? j 
weer they are doing. They deny that it is specific None put they 
religious teaching that is given in the Council schools, 
cannot deny that it is the religious teaching that is 
and supported by the non-established Churches—W 
circumstances, is Practically the same thing. The fac 
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bulk of the Free Churches went wrong in 1870. Lead: inister: 
like Drs. Dale and Guinness Rogers a > m o 
Henry Rickard and Mr. Illingworth, with a substantial foll us. 
tried to keep them in the right path, and failed. The pe 
principle for which they stood was betrayed. Those who ord fo 
‘a Free Church in à Free State’ did not realise that the rs ‘ 
principle demanded a Free School in a Free State Happily 
many of them have learned the lesson of forty years’ shies T : 
see the mistake that was made and desire to undo it. Hay ily, 
too, they are a growing number. And the return of iis 
established Churches to their foundation principle and their old 
traditions would achieve a speedy victory for secular education. 


HALLEY STEWART. 
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LORD HALDANE’S ADMINISTRATION CRITICISED 


Qui s'excuse s'accuse. If the military constitution of our count 

were adequate to support its policy, and if it were economically re 
efficiently administered, the necessity would never have arisen for 
the Secretary of State for War to adopt the unprecedented course 
of writing a book in its defence. This book has been defended 
in this Review by Mr. Hurd and criticised by Colonel Lonsdale 
Hale. It is propped up by the eloquence of the late Adjutant- 
General, and by a Memorandum from the First Sea Lord, tom 
apparently from its context to figure as an Appendix in the 
recently published work on Compulsory Service. The procedure 
adopted is remarkable for another reason. Lord Haldane’s 
administration at the War Office, which has now lasted five 
years, has been eminently successful. From being a com- 
paratively obscure party politician in an unpopular faction 
Lord Haldane has achieved the best-known work of the Ministry 
in the way of constructive policy. Everyone has now heard 
ot Lord Haldane, and even if his more dazzling colleagues at 
the Exchequer and the Home Office have temporarily eclipsed 
his notoriety, yet he has certainly established himself in the 
foremost rank of the party politicians of his day. Whe 
Opposition, with the magnanimity which has characterised a 
attitude to their opponents for the last five years, has generously 
sung his praises. The great reform of converting the Volunteer 


Force into the Territorial Army, and of translating the wn 
Into Special Reserve, has won universal praise. Why then 


necessary for him to write a book? Measured by all that ro 
for greatness in a system of Party Government the joint ae be 
Compulsory Service had acquired lasting renown. oe anit 
that since he became more familiar with the complex Peur 
which he so blithely undertook to solve he has perceive Dor E 
more there remains to be done than has yet been accomy is 
Just as his term of office may be drawing near to its close ÍS 
beginning to get the knowledge without which à Bo eboud! 
Minister is a public danger? Has he in short realised that eH 
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he has seg paet personal trium ph, yet he has also brought 
his country nearer to that military catastrophe which is aui 
: re arae e ; CN 18 quite 

certain to occur 1n OUT next great war unless we can inflict it 

ır adversary? Has the present Administrat; : SPED 
our a AS EE J en 4 dministration rendered in- 
vasion more a than even it was in 1906, not because its rule 
has been To he its predecessor s, but because time pressed 
more urgently, and the lapse of these five precious years has 
brought us so much nearer to the inevitable dénouement? Tt is 
at any rate evident that the only point upon which all parties are 
agreed is the unsatisfactory state of the Land Forces of the Crown 
and their inability as at present constituted and administered £6 
ensure the peace of Europe, or even the inviolability of the soil of 
England. | 

That duty has now devolved on the fleet, and all that is claimed 
by the officials who are responsible for our present military 
system is that the army can second the efforts of the fleet by 
sending abroad six infantry divisions with proportional cavalry 
and artillery, either for the purpose of reinforcing our oversea 
garrisons or for helping an ally on the European Continent. 
Having regard to the nature of contemporary war, and the scale of 
continental preparations for waging it, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that six divisions, approximately sixty thousand riflemen, 
would suffice to turn the scale, say, in favour of Germany if the 
capital of that kindred Teutonic nation were simultaneously 
threatened by French and Russian invasion, and a Labour 
Ministry at Whitehall decided to go to the succour of their cousins 
on the Rhine. If at the same time there were Civil War in India, 
or South Africa, or trouble in Egypt, all these six divisions would 
certainly be retained for use in our own dominions, and the Con- 
tinental ally would be left in the lurch. 

Now everyone knows the altruistic sentiments which dominate 
German policy, but if under such circumstances the Germans were 
abandoned by their British kinsfolk, as they have never ceased to 
assert happened to Frederick the Great, it is not inconceivable 
that the great central and pacific Power might be foreed to 
come to terms with the victors—terms not unlikely to nes 
coalition against the islanders, who might once again be EURE 
of being ‘bad Europeans.’ The Pacifists of our country are 
convinced that no Continental Power will attack us under any 
combination of events, least of all Germany. The pesto a 
Europe does not warrant their confidence. ue ie a acer 
Germany might be driven into hostility against Britain, however 
unwillingly, by force majeure. 

Since an absolute consensus 0 
constitution defective, it is of interest b 
and proposals which have been accorde 


f opinion pronounces our military 
riefly to review the opinions 
d the most support, at any 
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To begin with, there is the ; National Service League ; 
League is nominally the cone for Lord Haldane’s book a is 
is therefore some risk of its obtaining the support of 7 
dissatisfied with the Haldane régime but who 
enough attention and knowledge to e examination of its 
posals. Its official promoters have so irequently Changeq the 
programme that it is not easy to pin them down to a fe 
policy, but from their latest pronouncements they are believoq e 
advocate ‘ universal ’ liability to service for four Months for te 
of the age of eighteen, followed by enrolment in the Tere 
Forces, such enrolment, however, without liability to serve me 
the United Kingdom. It is claimed for this Programme that 4 
would supply a vast reserve of ‘ trained ’ soldiers jn case of a great 
war, though it does not propose to maintain any arms, equipment 
or cadres for this vast reserve, and it is also claimed that by its pro- 
visions the Territorial Army would become so formidable as to defy 
invasion. It is supported by a certain number of the military party 
because they say that, having inserted the ‘ thin end of the wed ee 
the State would finally obtain the right to utilise these troops 
across the sea, and that it is expedient to make modest demands 
at first. The anti-military party violently oppose the preposals 
of the League for precisely the reasons just given, and, so faras 
they are interested in National Defence at all, are content to trust 
the navy. The party of military reform, on the other hand, in- 
cludes a better-informed if less numerous section who are opposed 
to the National Service League, partly for the reasons adduced by 
Sir Jan Hamilton, though without sharing his naive and self-com- 
placent admiration for everything as it exists, and also for the 
following reasons : ; 

Boys of eighteen years of age are not old enough to be trained 
thoroughly and are not physically capable of enduring the Bs, 
test of modern military training, including as it does expe ad 
the wet, and the need for marching long distances for many ee 
at a time with a heavy weight to carry. Jven with the ae 
structors four months is insufficient to train adult infantry aa b 
The corps of officers to supply the leaders and instructors ae 
new army does not exist, and would have to be organised a 
years before its value could be felt. The creation of a me agi 
tary half-trained national guard would correspond to n° i i 
or political need, and it would certainly not deter bee r 
passage by sea were possible. Finally, service in suc cone for 
would be unpopular, and it would not be possible to levy “e them 
service in the United Kingdom, and subsequently to juse 
into other conditions of service on the outbreak of wa: 
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There are some other reasons why the National Service League 
js unpopular in the country. No statesman with a following in 
the electorate has placed himself among its leaders. Tt ig a 
known that when the nation was in the mood to make great as 
fices from 1900 to 1908 the Commander-in-Chief did foe think it 
his duty to demand ‘national service,’ or threaten to resign if 
the necessary measures for the security of the country were not 
adopted.  Morcover the propaganda in favour of conscription 
has excited the alarm of democratic orators and politicians, who 
have identified it with Tariff Reform, the Tory halfpenny press, 
naval scares, and other political ideas and proposals which they fear 
and detest. On the other hand the League is supported by a 
large proportion of the most military section of the upper classes 
which supplies officers and public servants. It is vaguely felt that 
something must be done, and at present the League’s proposals 
constitute the only definite plan of reform before the country, even 
if they need to be revised before they are finally adopted. 

Among the many virtues of the English people there Still 
remains a profound reverence for lawful authority founded on 
caution and modesty, which refuses to cavil at necessary discipline 
and which distrusts its own meagre information. It is found also 
with a certain mental indolence which rejoices in having difficult 
problems solved for it. Great attention is consequently paid to 
labels and to the recognised pretensions of any public man to bean 
authority on any given.subject. It is therefore of importance to 
inquire into the claims of the joint authors of Compulsory 
Service to pose as the guides of public opinion in military states- 
manship. The writers of the text, the Secretary of State for War 
and Sir Jan Hamilton, desire to persuade the nation that distrust 
and anxiety concerning the Land Forces are uncalled for, and that 
the existing military system and administration are as near per- 
fection as practical politics allow. A 

To begin with the Secretary of State. He began his military 
education as the chief of the army, with expert advisers chosen by 
his predecessor—the two chief military members of the Army 
Council. He elected to retain these two officers in his Army 
Council, although they were generally considered mae 
incongruous as initiators of extensive reforms. It is probable 
that the Minister has also had private assistants and cone 
Whose value, judging from military results, must be deemec 
problematical. - ue 

Our Constitution in theory provides that the Cabinet E 
at the head of the War Office should control po ee 
should intimate to the military chiefs what is require 

meial resources are 
of our armed forces, and what financia a 

J duty of the military 

available to effect the purpose. The dut 
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exports consists in meeting those requireme 
commanding the troops. In practice, however iene 
become a civilian Commander-in-Chief, who e d tise 
and selects commanders as his predilection may ai de in detail 
fied by the nominal responsibility of the military 6 ate. Forti. 
Army Council, he can please himself as to whether Fo of the 
views or even consults them. The chief militar el their 
army is now called the Inspector-General of the rs Cer of the 
order in council which created his office specified that ei and the 
the ‘servant of the Army Council’ —the servant Hi to be 
political personage, propped up by his nominees on P 18, of à 
Council, who are junior in rank to their militar F Arm 
Inspector-General. No worse system of military A chief, the 
could possibly have been designed, and although a bad Mn 
prove a comparative success when administered by alee core 
and self-effacing men, a combination of these qu a 
evidently not to be expected from a. prominent a oe 
or from his military nominees. It is no secret fe PE 
ae is profoundly unpopular with the ne itself nn 
almost unanimous in regretti Ta ae r , 
Aiea Dy Mr. y n system of rule so crudely 
Fes Eae training might be a voy a i 
Minister, but it is hardly eee re SE o 
ur he of i DE The verbal artifices, 
ben CH orr are Sun arications which so often win a case 
Ro Na Gener T oss in a competition of wits against 
takes count of cs a a erem logic of war only 
grom Gambetta n nel disregards artful = 
lawyer-warrior of an a probably the most disti ta i 
The lawyer can n y ES and how disastrously he failed: 
adia mosd ee a resist the temptation of deceiving ie 
Ceo Tue Tr form of deceit to his country- an 
contrary to the ee e new levies of the French lies 
Chanzy, had Mc aa of a general as skilful and ines 
before they were fit = ed against the German Army at Ur fcr 
they had been disast take the field, and when 1m consequ in 
o aie hip. 2 rously defeated and hunted in two parts 
pposite directions Gambetta, ob ‘ h the better, we 
have now two ES inst Ss eaves So a q to turn 
the new situation i s stead of one ? He then ate a it 
seem Lord Haldane Ran by doing pretty much z ue i 
betta planned to ae me to do for us if war brea = Eo 
German communicati r SEI Gorena er 
blow at the centre Rie aa Qi Core Le ; air-cutter 
serving in the German = eld of operations. ne was JONE 
mks could have told him that 2° 


ans 


t the 
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almost exactly what his foes would have wale 
dictated his operations. Jn an incredibly. alos aot ee 
troops of the lawyer-general were defeated in detail devon 
driven over a neutral frontier, and destroyed. 

It is perfectly clear that our military system will never j 
until the respective functions of the military and volte aa 
are properly defined and closely adhered to. Asa oo re i j 
conclusion we must discover a plan of selecting at l es a 
military chiefs Be the nations with whom we me In panne 
against whom we may at any moment be compelled to wage war 
or we shall infallibly be defeated. Having chosen them wie | 
we ought to support them loyally, and defend them from political 
interference. The temptation for elderly politicians to pose as 
great warriors seems irresistible, nor does the possession of a keen 
intellect ensure the common-sense to know how futile it must be 
for a man to get up a life’s career as if it were a lawyer’s brief. 
There must be something intoxicating in the idea of wielding 
military force; we have ‘seen our great War Minister at 
manœuvres in à frock-coat and tall hat on the Wiltshire Downs, 
and conciliating opposition by giving a humorous description of 
his own antics to the House of Commons afterwards. If he merely 
went to see troops in order to learn, it would be most praiseworthy 
conduct on his part. Unfortunately, neither he nor most of his 
predecessors have been able to resist the temptation of undue in- 
terference in the sphere where they are certain to fail lamentably 
and ludicrously. 

Let us now turn from Lord Haldane to the other eloquent 
defender of the Army System asitis. Sir Jan Hamilton stands in 
many respects a head and shoulders above most of his comrades 
in the generals’ ranks. He has repeatedly shown himself a 
gallant fighter. He is an intellectual, a minor poet, @ charming 
Writer of prose and a most eloquent and agreeable speaker, he 
is conspicuously competent to be a professor of military art, 
or an instructor in peace. No army could find antes ew 
military history more capable of rendering the subject attractive. 
General Hamilton has, without doubt, great merits, but these 
merits do not necessarily designate him asa military statesman Z 
the first order, or even as a general of first-rate capacity in bie 
His record is hardly one which would have brought him into t 
highest place in any army but ours. His first inportant ae 
Was a brigade in the Natal Field Force at the beginning o 


Boer War. He was present at the defeat of the British ee 
before Ladysmith on October 30, and did not succeed in prevent 
c harsher word, which took 


ing the precipitate retreat, not to use à T WO kea 
Place after our infantry had suffered à iat oe pat 
these troops both before and afterwards showe ane 


, dispersed, 
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of the best quality, and the occasion was just such a One ag 
great chief the chance to show himself. : Subsequent] 
Chief of the Staff to Lord Kitchener during the fina] phase 
war, and cannot be dissociated from the lame and ineffe a 
duct of the operations at that period which permitted the sc ne 
bands of ragged Boers to protract their desultory ee 
such success. : Vith 
The German critics of our army in South Africa 
generals ‘ put their cavalry on foot, their infantry on horseback 
and hastened to telegraph their own defeat as soon ag they haa 
suffered a loss of five per cent.” While no one Can accuse a 
author of personal timidity, it is not unfair to class him with the 
‘Mounted Infantry School,’ the champions of half-hearted a 
indecisive methods, whose heresies the best tacticians of the Con- 
tinent are never tired of denouncing. In our army, too, there js 
a rival school of soldiers, stronger in the junior than in the higher 
ranks, whose leaders, thanks to their performances jn South 
Africa, command the confidence of the troops and have extorted 
the sullen praise of our foreign critics. Between the “ Mounted 
Infantrymen’ and their opponents there is mortal strife. At 
present high posts are for the most part held by the former, though 
they have not been able to exclude altogether the most distin- 
guished of their rivals. Co-operation in high command between 
these two schools is simply impossible in war, and if war overtakes 
us the fate of the army, and perhaps the fate of the nation, will 
depend on which of these two types of leaders hold the superior 
posts. As an advisor of the Government in warlike policy, Sir 
Ian Hamilton has suffered in reputation because of his rapid con- 
version from the view he gave to the world after his experiences 
with the Japanese in Manchuria to the opposite doctrines which 
he has so ably expounded in Compulsory Service. Unless we 
take the uncharitable view that his last contribution to me 
literature was written to please Lord Haldane, we must conclu i 
that his convictions are not very deep, and are liable to con 
revision ; or, perhaps, that he has not yet progressed beyond 
stage a a student in such matters, and is not really compete? 
&1ve advice in the highest quarters at all. ee 
_ Last we come to the Appendix of our book. Like à agian 
sect, the sting is in the tail. People who would hesitate oi i 
Lord Haldane as an opponent to von Moltke, and who ri rob- 
Tan Hamilton better as a littérateur than as a strategist, 5 de 0 
ay be unpressed by the degree of confirmation which rs to 
2e given by Sir Arthur Wilson, First Sea Lord of the AAR 
the defenders of the War Office. Closer investigation, a Jord 
P 


will show that the Memorandum of _the Pina X E 


resista 


said that our 


does not help them much. In November 191 
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Wilson was able to assure the Government to this effect: 


the existing superiority of the British Flect over its 
rival east of the North Sea is so great that the invasion 


Be England is practically impossible. Sir Arthur Wilson’s 
method of discussing the problem is not very enlightening 
because he does not take count of a number of creme 
which might and probably would help the assailant, such as the 
advantage he would have in taking the initiative to gain a dat 
tactical success, and so to redress the balance of val fleets some- 
what. Still, it is clear Sir Arthur Wilson believes that at the 
present moment the navy can guarantee our immunity from 
invasion. But how about the future? Who can foretell what 
developments the progress of science may have in naval warfare? 
What may be the influence of aerial and submarine craft or of war- 
vessels driven by internal combustion engines? Who can even 
say that ten years hence we can be sure of possessing a marked 
superiority in capital ships or small craft over our rivals? If a 
new type is invented, they may even surpass us in rapidity of 
constructing the new instrument. Moreover, there are the many 
chances and accidents which are peculiarly difficult to gauge or 
guard against in naval warfare, and the greatest hazard of all—the 
personal factor of the commander. British naval victories were 
mostly won by the best commander over a numerically superior 
fleet, and it is impossible to guard against the danger of our next 
enemy finding a great chief to lead them. Ina country where the 
best stock and the best brains are devoted to preparation for war, 
it is far from being a remote contingency. Since no one, then, can 
be certain that we shall be victorious in a future naval conflict for 
mastery, even in the North Sea, it is sheer folly not to adopt the 
additional precautions which are in our power, and which would 
render us doubly secure. i 
Does this undeniable fact drive us inevitably to the conclusion 
that conscription is necessary? There are at any rate students 
of military policy, and of the particular problem involved, both $ 
France and in England, who do not think so. They would pai 
forward some of the arguments of Sir Jan Hamilton and me 
the great difficulty involved either in maintaining a eee 
a compulsory system side by side, or in sending cone Er n 
They strongly appreciate the advantage in preserving t26 Sy 


of enlistment which has, in spite of its pera ae T 
A BES rters, Drou j 
repeated incompetency at headgua Lastly, they would say that 


Victoriously through so many wars. ; : 

the ei statesman only considers what eta 
Conscription is impossible at present because nel 7 m A 
will subscribe to it. Considered apart from the last Selle: 
any statesman to whom the duty of national defence was A 
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A à 
echo wielded supreme power, would undoubtedly a April 
scription, for by its means alone can an army on the ce ; 
scale be levied and kept on foot for certain. It iş not, i inents] 
certain that Britain requires an “ni on the same scale a er, 
many, for example, in addition to her navy and to KA 
garrisons. Everything depends on the policy which she 
pursue. If her rulers prefer ‘ glorious isolation , 
holding aloof from both the groups of Allied Powers 
one another in Europe, 1t is evident that she may 
a war forced upon her in which she would have no allies, ang ; 
that case the stronger her army the better would be herci. | 
emerging victorious. It is perfectly clear, however, that 
type of compulsory service which is of the least value to 
type which has been adopted by all the military Pow 
the liability of the best half of the youth of the natio 
the army long enough for an adequate training, and at an age 
when the physical strain can be endured, 21 or 20 at the youngest, 
The liability must also include making war on the Continent of 
Europe, at any rate. An army which is tied to the defensive is 
just as useless to us as to any other State. There is no reason to 
suppose that if the nation agreed to compulsory enlistment at all 
there would be any greater difficulty in legislating for a real army 
than for creating Lord Roberts’ semi-trained National Guard. 
Indeed, the former would probably be the more popular service, 
because it would inevitably be better found, and it would enjoy 
far greater estimation both in the nation at large and in the minds 
of its own soldiers. A real professional officer corps of the type 
now leading the Royal Navy, capable both of instructing and com- 
manding, would be absolutely indispensable, and such corps of 
Bee ae not be created in less than a decade out of existing 
material. 

A more modest, but at the same time unquestionably more 
practical, solution of the problem would consist in developing the 
Present voluntary army with a view to increasing both its Er 
and its quality for war, and it is too hastily assumed by the presen 
saar a a War Office that no one is capable of doing what they 

ve signally failed to do. 
of Let us briefly examine certain proposals for the ete 

f fi forces, and for making a more economical and effec 5 tha 
b th resources already at our disposal. If it can be sna pu 
y tae adoption of these proposals the British Army “ 


: ing 
300,000 men on to the Continent to assist her ally without touchine 


t ` 0 5 : 0 Terri- 
he colonial garrisons and without drawing on 3 ue alliance 


ee it may at least be concluded that the value of © danger ° 
© a European Power is vastly enhanced and that the 


: 3 Mort: 
BEng Ourselves isolated is practically guarded against 


Means to 


the only 
us is the 
ers—that is, 
n to serve in 


improvement 
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over, invasion would be impossible, even if the enemy’s flee 
gained a temporary superiority in the North Sea. Taking, aes 
organisations and up-rooting as little as possible, the Seek 
Reserve might be left for the present, though neither H title S 
its composition call for much admiration. The Tensions fe 
has certainly the elements of a valuable second line, it already alt 
stitutes a good reserve to the first line, and its weak points are 
capable of considerable correction. As it stands, and as it has 
been described by Lord Lucas in reply to the Duke of Bedford in 
the House of Lords, it is not a field army ; it could not successfully 
oppose continental troops at almost any odds, and few if any 
soldiers will go the length of Sir Ian Hamilton’s extravagant 
estimate of its prowess. It is not clear whether Lord Haldane 
looks upon it as a field army or not, or indeed whether the 
civilian chief of the British Army knows the difference between 
field and garrison troops. Probably he does not. The ‘ wise- 
acres’ so glibly denounced by Sir Ian for thinking that at least 
six months under arms are required to give cohesion to these 
troops are not, after all, so wide of the mark, but much more than 
six months will be needed to correct the principal defects, nor will 
amateur leaders become professionals in that time, nor the many 
officers replaced who are quite unfitted for active service. It is, 
however, possible to do a great deal in peace by allotting a little 
more money and by a better organisation. The companies 
should be larger and fewer, thus economising the men who are fit 
to instruct and command them. More pains and more money 
should be spent on the military education, both of officers and 
soldiers ; in particular more ample provision should be made for 
work done out of the annual training, officers’ and sergeants’ 
lectures and classes, musketry and week-end camps. Youths 
under twenty should have to enlist” for six years at 
least; it would probably be good policy to make seven 
years the normal enlistment, with obligation to serve four 
trainings. Too many lads have been enlisted merely to 
make a show on paper, and the Force would be worth ee 
if it were even weaker in numbers but freed from the 
lings, who cannot even carry à rifle half-a-dozen miles fase 
without falling out. Such as it is, however, the Territoria 


isation 1 better than the Volunteers it super- 
eM cit. ce Like all British forces 


s lack of competent officers, particu- 
Our civilian War Lords never can 
faicer’s business has to be learnt with 


ed number of the young men of 
e years’ service 


fficer before he 


its greatest weakness lies in it 
larly in the superior ranks. 
be brought to realise that an o 
hard work, and that only a limit i 
the upper classes are fit for it, although Bier. 
all round the planet is demanded of the regular 
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is trusted to be a ° Commanding Officer,’ and before he can. 
to earn the salary of a brisk taxi-cabman. | The judicious e risg 
ture of a comparatively small sum would largely increase 7 
muster. It is worth the attention of the Minister to ie 
how far petty meanness in refusing to establish regimental ae 
halls and other necessary apparatus has checked een 
whether money has not in many cases been Injudiciously expen is 
and whether the proper organisation of regimental clubs in de 
able premises as a rendezvous in winter for social purposes any 
theoretical instruction, and the creation of regimental tints 
clubs, might not increase to an important extent but ata relatively 
small cost the privilege of belonging to the Territorial Army ) 
Lord Haldane and Sir Ian Hamilton proclaim their adherence 
to a very sound strategical doctrine. They are averse to fightin 
their country’s battles on English soil, they realise that the a 
tories of the past have been gained by taking the initiative, by 
attacking the enemy in his country rather than by waiting for him 
to invade ours. Unfortunately their military preparations are 
very far from corresponding to this noble sentiment, and they lay 
down that not more than one additional division is it possible to 
raise by voluntary enlistment. If this conclusion is correct, then 
it is quite clear that we must either have conscription or ulti- 
mately be defeated, but, is it correct? Is the lawyer-made 
organisation known as the Cardwell system the only or the best 
organisation for our regular army? Would not another less com- 
plicated scheme stand as good a chance of being popular, and bring 
in more soldiers? At any rate, there are statesmen who think so. 
The late Sir Charles Dilke, who had profoundly studied the sub- 
ject, always advocated the separation of the Indian and Colonial 
troops from the divisions destined for European service. The 
trend of events which has made Europe, instead of India, the focus 
of our military activity has justified his foresight and judgment. 
Mr. Cardwell, like Gambetta, made believe to have two, armies 
where in reality he only had one. The regiments he allotted to 
the Home Army in reality have always belonged to the mia 
Army, whose depots they have been. They have served be 
purpose very badly and at inordinate cost, and the ae e 
scheme bas only been applied in all its folly to one ns in 
CCC Me Mr | Since the requirements of 7 i 
pce are entirely different from European service, 12 tha i 
former requires fewer and older men, while the latter com 
ommum strength of a quarter of a million soldiers befor ert 
State takes rank with Sweden or Bulgaria, and since such ne 
are only to be got on the voluntary basis by short servi eee 
years at most, and large reserves, it might be thought ion for 
comprehendaths necessity of having a different organs? 
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two Services. A long-service army oenor: i 
TA conquered India, held it fone du a a enlisted for the 
purp M he ae a ntury, and withstood the 
hurricane of the Mutiny. The present Indian garrison, h i 
js utterly insufficient to wage a war like the Manchuri ; ne 
for such a campaign numbers are required on a OM feb 
people of India alone can supply. The British Fores AA 
exists to nip rebellion in the bud, and to act Ane a ee in India 
d'élite in case of emergency. It consists of ne te Se 
cavalry and about 45,000 infantry (marching-out str oan 
it would obviously be more fitted for its rôle if it consi mer Ho 
cavalry and 30,000 or even 25,000 infantry, if the ee 
were long-service men of the best type. The recruitin k et 
at home would at the same time be sensibly relieved ve 7 3 
Hamilton has objected that long-service soldiers monet LA = 
sioned. Yes, it is true these men would have to be penser 
But why not? | We pension every wastrel and drunkard who om 
survive to the given age, so why should we not pension the soldiers 
who give the best years of their life to the national service? It 
is the sober truth that England has systematically cheated the rank 
and file as well as the officers of her army. Let a policy of honestly 
paying them for their work be inaugurated, and much of the 
difficulty of levying the required numbers will disappear. 

For the Home Army destined for European service at least 
a quarter of a million field troops are required before the national 
safety can be assured or the external policy of the State properly 
supported. The National Service League would be well advised 
to fix their attention on this fact and to demand from the re- 
sponsible Minister an army of that size at least, leaving it to him 
to do that for which he is handsomely paid—i.e. to work out the 
means. If he can get these numbers by voluntary enlistment so 
much the better; if the national safety demands these numbers, 
and they can only be got by conscription, then the case for 
compulsory service is overwhelming and unanswerable. 

There are two schemes of enlistment by which the numbers 
of the Home Army might be increased on the voluntary basis. 
As there has not hitherto been any difficulty in recruiting for the 
cavalry and artillery they might be left out for the present, and 
the infantry, the hardest arm to recruit for, may be taken for 
Consideration. The first plan would be to have a system of two 
or three years’ enlistment and to raise 50,000 recruits a year purely 
for Home Service. If such service carried with it a guarantee 
to find work on leaving the army, as it should, then it 15 probable 
the recruits would be forthcoming. The machinery which vi 


shortly b ; t the demands of social reformers and 
y be created to’ mee the State the best oppor- 


to provide for the unemployed will give 
ployed will g à 
tunity of, at any rate, finding employment for its own servants; 
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and since it is not dislike of military experieng 
doubt about finding a place in the severe competitig © hory 
life, which deters young men from enlisting, there a ee 
be no difficulty in doubling the number of recruits foal Probably 
if that doubt were provided for. In any case, Wis St Tt servia 
to deal with the problem of the unemployed, and im has got 

When the supply of recruits has failed, the favourit ere long, 
of War Ministers has been to increase the daily © expedient 
serving, and otherwise slightly to improve the e 9 Men 
The daily pay is now quite as high as jg pee, 
with maintaining discipline; and although the forties A 
plan of starving our Sen men has been abandoned À 
is also possible to make barrack life too comfort? 
easy to be a pel education for waging war. In toot a 
need for nee poy o Vu sa money while serving, but 
F ee Do. and permanent employment, and 

prospect of being able to maintain a wife and children, the 
elementary and legitimate needs of every decent man, which the 
-soldier claimed and still claims. When these needs are satisfied 
and not till then, will the supply of recruits on a voluntary basis 
be assured. At the present time the State only makes a partial 
use of its patronage in the Police, Postal, Customs and other 
services to place veteran soldiers. After they have spent 
themselves in the national service the majority are left 
to + for themselves, to find a job as best they can, 
or starve. The marvel is that so many recruits can be 
raised. Those of us who fail to admire the onde of our existing 
fiscal system will probably assert that Free Trade recruits the army 
by its attendant unemployment and low wages. Certainly ! k 
United States Government has great difficulty in finding soldiers 
and sailors in the open labour market. 

An alternative scheme for raising 180,000 infantry by 
voluntary enlistment would resemble the Swedish miii 
system, except that the requisite numbers can only is 
es from the comparatively small population of a 
lability Don Doi troops. culls eet Free 
Gane or se service in case of a war n perhaps 
Italy ae = ussia, Austria, United States, A attaining 
their twenti Ta N ue pe i aining W ic 
may be six ne Te tousen apre im De Jess. Be 
cruits serve tes cl for our PUSPOÈES shon loa and ar led 
de sr eir educational course in the first year th their To" 

mes for one month’s annual training W1 


ger- 
Hi In each regiment an adequate number of of enlist 
geants, instructors, and skilled men recruited by volun” give 


ment are maintained permanently, to teach recruits 22 
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k 3 cohesion to the regiments when assembled. Our own Militi 
al and the present Special Reserve were organised on the same la S 
ly ) with some important exceptions which in each case were pe 
Ce - efficiency. It is absolutely indispensable that pioen 
of instructors of the best type should be available to train eee 
5, and professional leaders, in at any rate due proportion, should aS 
if maintained for the regiments on embodiment. It ig Ho perba : 
N essential that all officers and sergeants should be of the pernai 
i, cadre. Some men have much more aptitude than others for 
it acquiring military skill and character, and most intelligent men 
d of good physique and suitable disposition can learn the RER 
it of soldiering in the subordinate ranks in a comparatively short 
d time. It is the habit of co-operation, of discipline in fact, that 
le needs time in most instances, though not in all. An infantry of 
It the type described, all of whose rank and file had served for six 
d months’ preliminary training, of an average age of twenty-four 
DO M years, and containing the Swedish proportion of professional men, 
Lors would entirely change, not only the situation of our country, but of 
, the whole Continent. The domination of one Great Power in 
5 Western Europe would cease to be the peril it unquestionably is 
|l to-day. Invasion would be as impossible as it was at the height of 
x our military ascendency in Plantagenet days, when we had no 
| armed fleet to count on. The peace of Europe would be assured by 
t the most solid imaginable guarantee. 


b It will at once be asserted by the advocates of conscription that 


annually, besides the recruits for the Oversea Forces. 
long service is to be adopted on 
especially if cavalry replaces infant 
posed above (i.e. 10,000 cavalry wit 
instead of 4000 cavalry with 50,000 à 
quota of recruits for the Oversea Forces wi 
that competition to serve in them may 
desperate shifts to maintain their strengt 
that proper provision will be ma 
Will not be left to find an industry for the 
slum as at present. The market for © 
principally reserved for the Short- 
vided that proper inducements are 2". Toi 
with confidence that the number of recruits MAX ke he 
year. Tt is certain that the inducements must take 


Government assistance, not only to protect 
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such an army could not be raised voluntarily because the recruits 
would not be forthcoming. If the first year were fixed for the 
recruit period, six years in the ranks, and the balance of nine, 
ten or even twelve years’ enlistment for the reserve of this 


Home Army, about 33,000 infantry recruits would be needed 
Assuming 


ce again for the latter, 
ry in India to the extent pro- 
h 25,000 or 30,000 infantry, 
infantry as at present), the 
ll be so largely reduced 
be expected, instead of 
h. It must be assumed 
de for retiring soldiers, that they 
mselves or starve in & 
ecruits will thus be 
Service Home Army, and pro- 
held forth no man can say 
| not be found each 


the men from loss of 
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employment owing to their month’s annual trainin Abit 
for service in a great war, but also from the lone eS and liabili 
start entailed by the six months’ preliminary i an Ustri 
we must honestly pay for what we want, instead of E -A 
it on false pretences, or by taking advantage of PE to bn 
youth and heedlessness of a certain class to lure th 3 1B00rance 
fession which handicaps them for life in the industrial à pro. 
Can the State meet this difficulty? Wher ie Struggle, 
there isa way. Millions can be found for the pau me 8 à wj 
the aged whether wastrel or thrifty, for social ce n, for : 
degree of economic unwisdom. Some millions Be a Of eve 
for the defence of the national existence. Tf nop an be found 
by one means or by another, at the hands of some aia or later, 
altogether unsuspected at present, the haughty and <i aoe 
sive Federation called the British Empire will come do Ha 
a crash. All history has been written in vain if we fail of with 
the truth. #22 Vo realise 
The creation of a field army capable of landin 
batants and some 60,000 men of the administrat aaa 
the Continent of Europe or North America, while mainte 
the depots required for the Indian and Colonial garrisons a 
the Territorial organisation, would need some initial expenditure 
and some annual addition to the present military budget. On 
the other hand it is possible to make large economies in the 
administration without reducing efficiency, and a large increase 
of efficiency can be obtained by the. suppression of much waste 
and mismanagement without the expenditure of a single sovereign. 
A whole number of this Review might easily be filled in criticising 
Tae eta and unbusinesslike methods of army adminis- 
ne Oy flagrant examples will give an idea of why out 
Fails ure 1s relatively so high and the results so surprisingly 
Ae asserted that it is the pay, already high, of ia 
the principal a ae Sn ee T a in 
pay is struck out a noe ee ee ionatel 
more than fou T the reckoning, our army is still propo! nations 
standard of li ee os costly as the French, whose 2 eason 
lies in the eee uO) the same aS eA ae ‘a the 
extravagant ea de ee nae sacri We 
of fighting wor S x living enforced on all officers, 10 s snobbish: 
ness which is “al Poa een ae a one in he i2- 
ability to as 7 ie me A unnecessi E 
expenditure.“ se what is essential in contrast W1 tom of £0 à 
ing accounts fuch money, too, is wasted by the cus oe 
years igs 8 annually. Work that should be spread ovon which 
one piecemeal in each year ; for example, barrae 5 
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ought to bé pulled down are tinkered at. Some barracks hav 

cost their weight in gold, and are still a national disgrace ieii 

standing. Irritating checks of all sorts are imposed where i 

siderable trust should be extended to the responsible overs Mer 

the result that every officer and official always spends all th He 

can regardless of the public interest, lest his allotted node a ta 

be reduced without compensating credit. It is not verte 

to economise at one point so as to have more money to en i 

the public interest in another direction. Time in ihe artiy i 

- often recklessly wasted. In the arrangement of Command ath 
Instruction, from the highest to the lowest rung our peculiar 

and extravagant system is still obstinately adhered to, Three 

centuries ago European infantry was generally organised sa 

corps of one battalion of eight or ten companies each. It 

became, however, evident that four companies required 

a superior officer to command them, so the armies of 

the world, with the single exception of ours, organised 

battalions of four companies and regiments of three 

battalions. The same band and other non-combatant administra- 

tive apparatus which we maintain for 1000 men, in France suffices 

for 3000, yet the French troops are far better found than ours. 

We are in desperate straits to obtain enough officers, but we still | 
cling to a system which may or may not have worked well in 


days when the majority knew little or nothing about their pro- 

fession, and werë more drunk than sober every night at dinner. 

No officer can count on his profession as a career. Hazard, not 

unmingled with favouritism, regulates his advancement, and it 

is considerable odds against each individual who enters the Service 

even rising to the rank of fattalion commander. From these 

conditions it is not to be expected that a very brilliant corps of 

officers will be evolved, capable of imparting rapid and thorough i 

instruction, and able to lead troops in sanguinary conflict. To 

do them bare justice our officers, below field rank at any rate, have 

not failed us in fighting yet, although their capacity to teach À 

leaves much to be desired. A corps of officers should be a potential | 
I 
\ 
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reserve of colonels and generals. South Africa showed how 
badly equipped the army was in the sv erior ranks, which 
notoriously fail to retain even the best of maggior. 

The London Press seems to be more success al than the War 
Office in attracting the best brains of the army to its service, and 
the Minister has to bolster up his proposals 
he support of the Military Correspondent of 
Year Lord Haldane boasts of the wonderful 


army has made in technical science sing 
teen E A : im nt 
of it. There was certainly plenty offoom for such improverhe 


in 1906, but it is doubtful whether pre is entitled to much of thay 
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provement. whic 
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horses twice as fast a4the German. although it certa 
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ee claims. From his action in the num 
regarding officers’ promotion which have been ; 
Press since his promotion to be Chief of the lat 
that his sympathy lies entirely in favour of Preservin oe Plain 

the goog | 
§ change, m À 
oe Regiments > 
lority fing them. 
me length of ser. 
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worse a regiment is the more rapid is its promoti 
with senior subalterns of ten and eleven years’ sen 
selves alongside of others with majors of the sa 
vice. In order to keep promotion in the regi 
intolerable absurdities continue. What improvement ha 

place in the standard of officers’ capacity since 1906 ig ange en 
ably due to the new spirit of the Inspector-General’s don en 
which has perforce exacted greater efforts from the re E 
and has at the same time led to-the suppression of much mers 
sary pomp and circumstance, the creeping paralysis of all armiesa 
peace. Two concrete examples of the contempt of sound economy 
in Lord Haldane’s War Office are worth quoting. The British 
cavalry has an undoubted superiority for the fight over any other 
because of the select character of its soldiers, their superior 
physique and horsemanship, with accompanying superiority as Feu 
marksmen and lancers. An unbroken tradition of victory main- |. 
tains the confidence of the squadrons to overthrow any antagonist | 
at long numerical odds. The opening of the next great war will | 


certainly afford a great chance for decisive cavalry action, and | - 
"our cavalry division of twelve regiments is known to be the only M 
- part of our army which could intervene to save our continental | 
‘ally in the first, and possibly the deciding stage of the war. It 


might consequently be deduced that these twelve regiments would 
be maintained, like the cavalry ot all other nations, ever ready 
to move. So they are in many respects. Their uniforms are a 
immaculate as ever for ceremonial parades. The bands, officers 
mess, and tailors’ shops are kept on a magnificent scale ont 2 
niggardly is Lord Haldane in supplying them with horses a "ot 
one half of the enlisted men could be mounted fur the iod, fore | 
the horses in the Service so many are put to severe Fak n tes 
they have reached maturity that the British ae T tees not 
do more work. sepp 

It is widely shspecied, too, that the heads friends | 
Whitehall are more busy in regulating their own 82 pee the 
Promotion then in extracting the utmost fighting force jsops 12 
large milita  pugoat voted by Parliament. THe : itis by 20, 
the Mediterranean are doubtless important posts, bu els in these 
means clear why the number of generals an colon ee 
coaling stations should threaten to outnumber +° our , Eg 
command. Gibraltar has two generals, Malta nee | 
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